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Simply  put,  your  Medical  Mutual  premiums  go  into  a  closed 
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Mutual  to  meet  your  special  insurance  needs.  It's  a  concept 
that  has  worked  well  for  over  15  years,  and  it's  a  concept  that 
has  made  Medical  Mutual  the  choice  of  the  vast  majority  of 
physicians  across  the  state. 
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Message  from  the  Dean 

The  end  of  another  academic 

net  new  income  and  7,049 

unrestricted  monies  and 

year  is  always  an  appropriate 

new  jobs  in  1993.  Because 

much-needed  renovations  to 

time  to  reflect  upon  events 

we  generate  more  than  85 

Howard  Hall. 

affecting  the  School  of 

percent  of  our  budget  from 

•  After  several  years  of 

Medicine  and  look  ahead  to 

non-state  revenue  sources,  we 

requests,  the  Maryland 

some  of  the  challenges  we 

return  many  more  dollars  to 

General  Assembly  appropri- 

face. Some  highlights  of  the 

the  state  economy  than  we 

ated  new  funds  for  our  Area 

iT^^IHI 

past  year: 

consume  in  taxpayer  sup- 

Health Education  Center 

m       m 

•  We  successfully  intro- 

port.  We  now  return  to  the 

(AHEC)  programs.  The 

duced  our  new  curriculum. 

states  economy  more  than 

existing  AHEC  in  Cumber- 

^^^^^m    *8^^^H 

Our  last  issue  described  the 

$12  for  every  $1  of  state  sup- 

land, Md.  will  receive  an 

dramatic  changes  imple- 

port we  receive. 

additional  $150,000  and 

mented  with  the  Class  of 

•  Our  base  of  financial 

$450,000  was  provided  to 

1998.   Teaching  now  occurs 

support  from  the  state  con- 

establish an  AHEC  on 

Hkfl           ^^1 

in  blocks,  with  a  significant 

tinues  to  decline  (direct  sup- 

Maryland's Eastern  Shore. 

reduction  in  lecture  time  and 

port  now  constitutes 

The  Maryland  Department 

an  equally  significant 

approximately  10  percent  of 

of  Health  and  Mental 

Donald  E.  Wilson,  M.D.,  Dean 

increase  in  small  group 

our  budget).   Revenue  from 

Hygiene  received  an  addi- 

teaching using  an  interdisci- 

our practice  plan  has  been 

tional  $329,000  in  its  capital 

plinary  approach,  with  both 

steady,  but  with  increased 

budget  to  prepare  plans  for 

basic  and  clinical  instruction. 

clinical  activity.   Research 

renovations  to  the  Eastern 

Problem-  or  case-based  learn- 

continues to  sustain  us  and 

Shore  AHEC.  We  were  also 

ing  is  utilized  more  often. 

we  are  fast  being  acknowl- 

able to  continue  funding  for 

The  learning  process  now 

edged  as  a  first-rate  research 

the  Maryland  Psychiatric 

begins  with  a  medical  infor- 

institution.  We  now  rank  in 

Research  Center,  one  of  the 

matics  "boot  camp,"  which 

the  top  25  percent  of  all 

nation's  premier  centers  for 

teaches  students  how  to 

medical  schools  and  the  top 

studying  schizophrenia.   We 

access  information  electroni- 

20 percent  of  public  medical 

appreciate  the  outstanding 

cally.   I  am  pleased  to  report 

schools  in  National  Institutes 

support  from  legislative  lead- 

that students  and  faculty 

of  Health  research  funding. 

ers  this  year  in  these  areas. 

have  responded  favorably  to 

•  The  Campaign  for 

•  Together  with  the 

the  new  curriculum,  and  that 

Maryland's  Medical  Center 

University  of  Maryland 

so  far,  students  are  actually 

continues  to  draw  nearer  to 

Medical  System,  we  began 

testing  better.   We  will  con- 

its total  goal  of  $125  million. 

planning  for  the  new  world 

tinue  to  evaluate  the  changes 

As  of  now,  the  School  of 

order  in  academic  medicine 

we  have  made  and  those  we 

Medicine  has  reached  8 1  per- 

that health  care  reform  has 

plan  to  make  to  ensure  the 

cent  of  its  goal  ($25.9  of  $32 

necessitated.   Managed  care 

optimal  educational  experi- 

million, with  $6  million 

entities  saw  tremendous 

ence  for  our  students. 

remaining  to  raise.)   We  are 

growth;  in  the  state  of 

•  Our  impact  on  the 

focusing  our  efforts  on  indi- 

Maryland, managed  care 

Maryland  economy 

vidual  philanthropy,  and  out- 

penetration  is  more  than  35 

increased  significantly  as  of 

goal  for  fiscal  year  1 996  is 

percent.   In  order  to  survive, 

1993,  the  latest  year  for 

$7.5  million  in  new  gifts  and 

we  must  respond  to  this  mar- 

which we  have  data.    We 

commitments.   Our  priori- 

ketplace.  To  succeed,  we 

generated  $407  million  in 

ties  include  endowments, 

must  have  a  centralized 
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group  practice,  as  opposed  to 
the  traditional  individual 
practices  we  now  have.  We 
must  offer  seamless  continu- 
ity of  care,  as  well  as  central- 
ized billing,  scheduling,  risk 
management,  pension  plan 
administration  and  other  ser- 
vices.  To  direct  the  creation 
of  the  Physicians  Hospital 
Organization  (PHO)  we 
envision,  we  have  recruited 
Carlo  Mainardi,  M.D.  as 
executive  director. 
Dr.  Mainardi  comes  to  us 
from  the  University  of 
Tennessee's  Tenn-Care  sys- 
tem.  We  will  also  continue 
to  strengthen  our  communi- 
ty presence,  particularly  in 
primary  care.  We  recently 
opened  a  $2  million  commu- 
nity health  center  in  West 
Baltimore,  the  first  of  several, 
to  accomplish  this. 

•  We  surveyed  all  School 
of  Medicine  faculty,  staff  and 
students  to  determine  the 
extent  of  our  community 
involvement.  We  expect  to 
find,  as  we  have  in  past  sur- 
veys, that  we  are  very 
involved!   In  fact,  our  school 
won  four  of  the  1 1  categories 
in  the  1995  University  of 
Maryland  at  Baltimore 
Community  Service  Awards. 
Look  for  the  survey  results  in 
a  future  issue. 

•  Claudia  Baquet, 
M.D.,  M.P.H.  joined  us  as 
associate  dean  for  policy  and 
planning  (see  p.  7).   She 
came  to  Maryland  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health 


and  Human  Services,  where 
she  served  as  deputy  assistant 
secretary  for  minority  health. 
Her  special  interests  include 
health  reform  needs  and  solu- 
tions for  medically  under- 
served  communities,  women's 
health  research  and  policy, 
the  changing  role  of  academic 
health  centers,  cancer  in 
racial  and  ethnic  minorities 
and  culturally  competent  and 
sensitive  health  care  delivery 
strategies. 

•  Once  again,  our  stu- 
dents did  well  in  the  1995 
National  Residency 
Matching  Program.   More 
than  half  received  their  first 
choice;  76  percent  received 
one  of  their  top  three  choices 
(seep.  12).   Their  choices 
were  also  in  keeping  with 
national  trends,  showing  an 
increased  number  of  students 
choosing  to  pursue  a  general- 
ist  or  primary  care  career. 

•  We  all  felt  the  effects  of 
two  tragic  losses  this  spring. 
Many  of  you  heard  the  sad 
news  of  Dr.  Carlyle 
Crenshaw's  death  in  a  car 
accident  in  the  spring.    He 
was  an  excellent  teacher  and 
clinician,  as  well  as  a  genuine- 
ly kind  person,  respected  by 
his  colleagues  and  students. 
He  leaves  a  tremendous  lega- 
cy of  more  than  5,000  babies 
delivered  and  hundreds  of 
residents  and  fellows  trained. 
He  will  truly  be  missed.   To 
remember  Carlyle  with  a  con- 
tribution in  his  name,  please 
see  p.  40. 


•  We  also  lost  one  of  our 
best  and  brightest  future 
physicians.   Fourth-year  stu- 
dent Aron  Sobel  was  in 
Turkey  just  weeks  away  from 
graduating  when  he,  too,  was 
killed  in  a  traffic  accident. 
His  diploma  was  awarded 
posthumously  to  his  family. 
Contributions  may  be  made 
to  the  Aron  Sobel  Fund, 
National  Association  for 
Tuberous  Sclerosis,  8000 
Corporation  Drive,  Suite 
120,  Landover,  MD  20785. 

•  linallv,  the  School  of 
Medicine  has  boarded  the 
information  superhighway. 
Health  Policy  Net  is  a  new 
mailing  list  we  have  pro- 
duced to  provide  regular 
updates  on  a  variety  of  key 
national  and  local  health 
issues,  such  as  urban  and 
rural  health,  changing  roles 
of  academic  health  centers 
and  health  and  social  statis- 
tics.  To  subscribe,  send  an  e- 
mail  message  to: 
listserv@umab.  umd.  edu 
with  nothing  in  the  subject 
line.    In  the  body  of  the  mes- 
sage,  t\  pe:  uibst  vibe  hltbpol 
immediately  followed  bv 
your  full  name  and  e-mail 
address.   We  hope  you  will 
take  advantage  of  this  ser- 
vice. We  welcome  your  sug- 
gestions for  other  topics. 


In  this 
issue 


Match  Day  is  one  of  the  most 


emotion-filled  and  exciting 


days  medical  school  students 


spend  together  as  a  class. 


We  hope  the  Class  of  '95, 


saluted  in  this  issue,  will  keep 


their  bond  of  unity  strong,  as 


did  our  many  alumni  who 


joined  together  for  Reunion 


'95.  Share  the  highlights  of 


these  comings  and  goings  as 


we  bid  farewell  to  our  graduat- 


ing students  and  welcome 


back  old  friends. 


Donald  E.  Wilson,  M.D. 
Dean 
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Heart  of 
Gold 

Cardiac  surgeon  David 
Myerowitz,  M.D.  70 
receives  MAAs  Honor 
Award  and  Gold  Key 

When  asked  about  his  mem- 
ories of  che  University  of 
Maryland  School  of 
Medicine,  David  Myerowitz, 
M.D.  '70,  recalls  without 
hesitation:   "The  evening  of 
my  first  day  of  classes  I  was 
assigned  nine  pages  of  neuro- 
anatomy to  read.   I  spent  six 
hours  trying  to  understand 
it!"   From  this  inauspicious 
beginning  came  a  cardiotho- 
racic  surgeon  of  national 
renown  and  the  1995  winner 
of  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association  Honor  Award 
and  Gold  Key. 

Like  many  alumni  who 
graduated  in  the  last  four 
decades,  Dr.  Myerowitz 
names  Ted  Woodward, 
M.D.  '38,  among  his  strong 
influences.   "One  of 
Maryland's  strengths  has 
always  been  its  clinical  ser- 
vices, and  Dr.  Woodward 
exemplified  that  excellence. 
I  le  was  the  ultimate  diagnos- 
tician, and  an  inspiration  to 
all  of  us.     Another  role 
model  was  Joseph 
McLaughlin,  M.D.  '56.  "] 
t .in  blame  him  lor  my  choos- 
ing cardiac  surgei  y  and  iis 


resultant  lifestyle,"  Dr. 
Myerowitz  laughs. 

It's  a  lifestyle  he  almost 
didn't  pursue.   Originally  a 
psychology  major,  he 
"backed  into  medicine"  after 
friends  and  family  (his  father 
is  Joseph  R.  Myerowitz, 
M.D.  '36)  convinced  him  to 
go  to  medical  school.   Once 
here,  he  was  planning  to  be  a 
psychiatrist  until  he  discov- 
ered he  enjoyed  surgery  and 
the  physiology  of  the  heart. 
An  elective  in  cardiac  surgery 
during  his  fourth  year  is  how, 
he  explains,  "I  wound  up 
where  I  am." 

After  receiving  his  med- 
ical degree  from  the 
University  of  Maryland, 
Dr.  Myerowitz  attended 
graduate  school  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota, 
where  he  also  completed  his 
residency,  serving  as  chief 
resident  in  the  department  of 
surgery.   From  there,  he  went 
to  the  University  of  Chicago 
Hospital  as  a  fellow  in  car- 
diothoracic  surgery  and,  after 
completing  military  service 
in  the  surgery  branch  of  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute,  he  began  his  acade- 
mic career  as  assistant  profes- 
sor in  the  division  of 
cardiothoracic  surgery  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 
Within  five  years,  he  was 
chief  of  the  section  of  cardiac 
transplantation. 

I  le  left  Wisconsin  in 
1 985  to  join  the  faculty  oi 
Ohio  State  University,  where 


The  Medical  Alumni  Association 
recognized  David  Myerowitz,  M.D. 
70  with  its  annual  top  award,  the 
Honor  Award  and  Gold  Key. 


he  has  since  then  been  the 
Karl  P.  Klassen  Professor  and 
Chief,  Thoracic  and 
Cardiovascular  Surgery. 
Though  he  describes  himself 
as  the  "archetypal  worka- 
holic," Dr.  Myerowitz  says 
the  satisfaction  he  derives 
from  his  work  is  well  worth 
it.   "It's  not  just  the  technical 
aspect  of  surgery,"  he 
explains,  "although  I  like 
that.   It's  the  personal  inter- 
action with  patients,  espe- 
cially heart  transplant 
patients.  You  really  get  to 
know  someone  under  those 
circumstances."   He  also 
enjoys  watching  the  progress 
of  the  thoracic  residents  in 
his  division.   "It's  interesting 
to  see  how  they  are  when 
they  come  in,  and  how  they 
are  when  they  go  out;  I 
appreciate  the  effort  it  takes 
to  get  to  that  point.  This  is 
what  keeps  me  in  a  university 
setting." 


When  Dr.  Myerowitz 
does  take  his  "week  or  so  of 
vacation  each  year,"  his  pur- 
suits include  photography, 
snorkeling  and  "reading 
trashy  novels."   In  fact,  he 
plans  to  pen  "something 
Crichton-like"  before  he 
retires.   "I  just  have  this  feel- 
ing there's  a  novel  in  my  sys- 
tem." 

Dr.  Myerowitz  expresses 
concern  for  the  future  of  aca- 
demic medicine,  noting  that 
it  is  not  an  option  for  many 
of  today's  students,  who  are 
training  for  a  health  care 
delivery  system  that  relies  less 
on  physician-patient  interac- 
tion.  "We  need  to  make  aca- 
demic medicine  more 
attractive,  and  provide  stimu- 
lating role  models  for  tomor- 
row's physicians  to  emulate." 
Asked  if  he  counts  himself 
among  them,  he  says,  "I 
hope  I'm  a  role  model.   I 
may  not  have  persuaded  any- 
one to  go  into  academic 
medicine,  but  I  taught  them 
how  to  be  good  physicians." 

"If  they  become  compas- 
sionate ones,  I've  recycled 
myself  completely." 

Vicki  Strittmater 
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Maryland  forensic  scientists  among 
world's  best 


According  to  results  of  a  sur- 
vey conducted  by  the 
Philadelphia-based  Institute 
for  Scientific  Information 
(ISI),  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  or 
Medicine  boasts  a  world-class 
division  of  forensic  science. 
The  survey  published  by 
Science  Watch,  the  ISI 
newsletter,  and  reprinted  in 
The  Scientist,  named 
Maryland's  program  10th  in 
the  world  among  institutions 
with  forensic  science  pro- 
grams. 

Forensic  science  applies 
numerous  scientific  disci- 
plines, including  molecular 
biology  and  toxicology,  to 
the  examination  of  evidence 
from  crime  scenes.   With  the 
public's  recent  indoctrination 
into  such  procedures  as 
DNA  profiling,  the  science 
of  forensics  is  experiencing 
unprecedented  interest. 

The  survey  looked  at 
cites  per  investigating  papers 
in  forensics  published 
between  1981  and  1993. 
Surveyors  examined  the 
American  Journal  of  Forensic 
Medicine  and  Pathology, 
Crime  Lab  Digest, 
International  Journal  of  Legal 
Medicine,  Journal  of 
Analytical  Toxicology,  Journal 
of  the  Forensic  Science  Society, 
Journal  oj  Forensic  Sciences, 
Forensic  Science  International, 
Medicine,  Science  and  Law 


and  Zeitscrift  Jur 
Rechtsmedizin  and  counted 
the  number  of  times  an  insti- 
tution or  researcher  was 
cited.   Issues  from  the  past 
13  years  were  polled.   All  but 
one  of  the  institutions  in  the 
top  10  is  in  the  United 
States,  and  all  but  three  are 
university  affiliated. 

The  University  of 
Maryland  School  of 
Medicine  division  of  forensic 
pathology  is  headed  by  John 
E.  Smialek,  M.D. 

-VS. 


Gallo  recruited 
to  Maryland 

Robert  C.  Gallo,  M.D..  one 

of  the  world's  pre-eminent 
researchers  in  the  biology  of 
the  AIDS  virus  and,  until 
recently  chief  of  the  tumor 
cell  biology  laboratory  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health 
(NIH)  National  Cancer 
Institute  (NCI),  has 
announced  his  intention  to 
come  to  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  Baltimore  to 
start  a  virus  research  center. 
The  center,  to  be  called 
the  Institute  of  Virology,  will 


VICKI  SINDLER,  CRS,  GRI 

RELOCATION  SPECIALIST 

i?  LONG  &  FOSTER' 

9  f  REALTORS' 

Office:  453-0536  Home:  823-9197 

Pager:  938-0600  @ 


N0RTHAMPT0N- 

A  "love  at  1st  sight" 
brick  rancher.  Quiet 
court.  3  BR,  2.5  BA. 
Recent  roof  &  updated 
baths.  Gorgeous  in- 
ground  pool  &  country- 
club  setting!  $225,000. 


FELLOWSHIP 
FOREST-Towson 

area.  Dramatic  marble 
atrium  foyer  w/sweep- 
mg  staircase.  All  brick 
4  year  new  Colonial  on 
a  quiet  court.  5  BR,  4.5 
BA,  gourmet  kitchen, 
incredible  MBR,  poss. 
in-law  apt.  $375,000. 


primarily  conduct  AIDS 
research,  but  will  also  do 
research  on  leukemia,  breast 
cancer  and  some  autoim- 
mune disorders.   It  will  be 
housed  in  the  under-con- 
struction  Maryland 
Biotechnology  Center,  sched- 
uled to  open  in  the  fall.   Dr. 
Gallo  hopes  to  establish  a 
biotech  company  that  would 
bring  to  market  any  products 
of  the  institute's  research. 

Dr.  Gallo,  who  is  credit- 
ed with  discovering  two 
leukemia  viruses,  received  his 
medical  degree  from  Jefferson 
Medical  College  in 
Philadelphia.   After  a  clinical 
clerkship  at  Yale  University, 
he  completed  his  internship 
and  residency  in  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 
Upon  completion  of  his  resi- 
dency, he  joined  NCI  as  clin- 
ical associate,  where  he  has 
spent  the  past  30  years,  20  of 
them  as  chief  of  the  tumor 
cell  lab.    His  many  presti- 
gious memberships  include 
the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  American 
Association  of  Physicians  and 
the  Institute  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Gallo's  research  plans 
include  pursuit  of  his  recent 
discovery  that  a  hormone 
found  in  pregnant  women 
may  be  helpful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Kaposi's  sarcoma. 

-VS. 
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Welcome  to  new  School  of  Medicine 
board  of  visitors 


W.  James  Hindman  is  prob- 
ably most  widely  known  for 
founding  Jiff)'  Lube 
International  Inc.,  a  franchis- 
ing organization  for  fast  oil 
change  and  lubrication  cen- 
ters.  He  served  as  the  com- 
pany's board  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  from 
1980  until  its  sale  in  1989, 
during  which  time  the  com- 
pany grew  from  1 0  to  more 
than  1 ,000  units  nationally 
and  internationally. 

Prior  to  that  he  exercised 
his  leadership  skills  as  head 
football  coach  at  Western 
Maryland  College,  where  he 
led  the  team  to  four  winning 
seasons  in  four  years. 

His  first  entrepreneurial 
endeavor  was  as  founder  and 
president  of  W.  J.  Hindman 
&  Associates,  a  real  estate 
development,  health  care  and 
consulting  company,  which 
owned  and  operated  18  nurs- 
ing home  facilities  through- 
out Maryland,  Iowa,  Illinois 
and  Nebraska. 

He  began  his  career  as 
director  of  medical  adminis- 
tration for  Trans  World 
Airlines  Inc.,  before  moving 
in  Maryland  to  seise  as 

administi.u I  Baltimore 

County  ( leneral  I  lospital. 

Mr.  Hindman  received 
his  undergraduate  degree  in 
business  administration  and 
sot  ial  psychology  Innii 
Morningside  College  in 
Sioux  (  )ity,  Iowa,  and  his 


graduate  degree  in  hospital 
administration  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota.   He 
has  also  been  awarded  hon- 
orary doctor  of  humane  let- 
ters degrees  from  Western 
Maryland  College  and  Bowie 
State  University. 

His  current  business 
venture,  Youth  Services 
International,  Inc.,  is  a  pri- 
vate corporation  designed  to 
create  and  implement  habi- 
tation programs  for  troubled 
youth  in  public  juvenile  ser- 
vice facilities. 

Edward  Magruder  "Mac" 
Passano  Jr.   is  vice  chairman 
and  corporate  secretary  of 
Waverly  Inc.,  a  medical  and 
health  sciences  publishing 
company.  Mr.  Passano  is  a 
Baltimore  native  and 
received  his  undergraduate 
and  graduate  degrees  from 
the  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

His  commitment  to 
community  service  and  vol- 
unteerism  is  well  known. 
Mr.  Passano's  dedication  has 
earned  accolades  from  such 
organizations  as  the 
American  Lung  Association, 
the  American  Heart 
Association,  the  Baltimore 
(aveces,  the  Baltimore 
Association  for  Retarded 
(   in/ens  and  the  (  heater 
Baltimore  Minority 
Purchasing  Council.    1  le  has 


also  received  a  Mayor's 
Citation  for  Public  Service, 
given  by  former  Mayor 
William  Donald  Schaefer. 

Mr.  Passano  is  past 
chairman  of  the  Voluntary 
Council  on  Equal  Opportu- 
nity and  still  serves  on  its 
executive  committee.   He  is 
also  past  chairman  of  the 
Combined  Health  Agencies 
of  Maryland  and  continues 
to  serve  on  its  board  and 
chair  the  executive  commit- 
tee. He  serves  on  the  board 
of  the  Independent  College 
Fund  of  Maryland,  the  advi- 
sory council  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  School 
of  Continuing  Studies,  the 
board  of  the  United  Way  of 


Central  Maryland,  and 
numerous  other  organiza- 
tions, and  is  president  of  a 
charitable  foundation  that 
bears  his  name. 

Selvin  Passen,  M.D.  is  a 

member  of  the  Class  of  1960 
of  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of 
Medicine.   His  specialty  is 
anatomical  pathology. 

Just  nine  years  after  his 
graduation  from  Maryland, 
Dr.  Passen  founded 
Maryland  Medical  Labs, 
testing  laboratories  for  the 
performance  of  diversified 
clinical  and  diagnostic  lab 
work.   He  also  founded 

Continued  on  page  7 


SURGEONS:  COULD  YOU 
USE  AN  EXTRA  $10,000? 

If  you're  a  resident  in  surgery,  the  Army  Reserve  will 
pay  you  a  yearly  stipend  which  could  total  in  excess  of 
$10,000  in  the  Army  Reserve's  Specialized  Training 

Assistance  Program 
(STRAP). 

You  will  have 
opportunities  to  con- 
tinue your  education 
and  attend  conferences, 
and  we  will  be  flexible 
about  scheduling  the 
time  you  serve.  Your 
immediate  commitment  could  be  as  little  as  two  weeks  a 
year,  with  a  small  added  obligation  later  on. 

Get  a  maximum  amount  of  money  for  a  minimum 
amount  of  service.  Find  out  more  by  contacting  an  Army 
Reserve  Medical  Counselor.  Just  call: 

Major  Betty  Taylor 
410-997-4204 

ARMY  RESERVE  MEDICINE. 
BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE.9 
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Environmental  Reference 
Laboratory  Services  and  the 
National  Center  for  Forensic 
Science,  testing  labs  for  envi- 
ronmental and  forensic  ser- 
vices. 

By  the  time  he  sold  the 
company  to  Corning  in 
1992,  Maryland  Medical 
Labs  was  the  seventh  largest 
private  laboratory  in  the 
United  States,  with  1,700 
employees  and  annual  sales 
of  $83  million. 

Dr.  Passen  took  on  other 
challenges  while  serving  as 
chief  executive  officer  of 
Maryland  Medical  Labs.   In 
1976,  he  founded  Maryland 
Medical  Data,  Inc.,  a  medical 
service  bureau,  and  served  as 
its  vice  president.   In  1981, 
he  founded  Integrated 
Diagnostics,  Inc.,  a  manufac- 
turer of  in  vitro  diagnostic 
kits  and  plasma  products, 
again  assuming  the  role  ol 
chief  executive  officer.   In 
1988,  he  founded  Dermato 
Pathology  Services,  Inc.,  and 
served  as  the  company's 
administrator. 

During  his  busy  career, 
Dr.  Passen  has  also  found 
time  to  serve  on  the  board  of 
the  School  of  Medicine 
Medical  Alumni  Association 
from  1987  to  1989.   He  is 
currently  a  member  of  the 
associations  budget  and 
finance  committee. 

-  VS. 


Baquet  named  as  policy  and 
planning  dean 


Claudia  R.  Baquet,  M.D., 
M.P.H.  has  been  named 
associate  dean  for  policy  and 
planning  in  the  School  of 
Medicine.   She  came  to 
Maryland  from  the  United 
States  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services 
(HHS),  where  she  served  as 
deputy  assistant  director  for 
minority  health.   Dr.  Baquet 
directed  the  Public  Health 
Service's  Office  of  Minority 
Health  and  developed  poli- 
cies and  objectives  for 
improvement  of  the  health 
status  of  minority  and  dis- 
advantaged populations  and 
coordinated  all  HHS  minor- 
ity health  programs. 

Prior  to  her  tenure  at 
HHS,  Dr.  Baquet  was  asso- 
ciate director,  cancer  control 
science  program,  within  the 
National  Cancer  Institutes 
division  of  cancer  prevention 
and  control  from  1984  to 
1992.  She  provided  scien- 
tific and  administrative 
leadership  for  a  multidiscipli- 
nary  research  program  with 
a  budget  of  approximately 
$100  million.   One  ol  her 
major  accomplishments  was 
the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  first 
national  cancer  prevention 
and  control  intervention 
research  programs  that  focus 
solely  on  Black  and  Native 


American  populations. 

A  physician  with  experi- 
ence in  private  practice,  hos- 
pital, health  department  and 
research  settings,  Dr.  Baquet 
received  her  medical  degree 
in  1977  from  Meharry 
College,  and  her  master  of 
public  health  degree  in  epi- 
demiology from  the  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Public 
Health  and  Hygiene. 

Her  special  interests 
include  health  reform  needs 
and  solutions  for  medically 
underserved  communities, 
women's  health  research  and 


policy,  the  changing  role  ol 
academic  health  centers,  can- 
cer in  racial  and  ethnic 
minorities  and  culturally 
competent  and  sensitive 
health  care  delivery  strategies. 

-  VS. 


KAISER  PERMANENT^ 


An  Advantageous  Opportunity 

Become  an  integral  part  of  our  team  of  physicians  dedi- 
cated to  delivering  quality,  caring,  affordable  health  care  in 
the  Baltimore-Washington  area.  We  have  opportunities 
available  in  Primary  Care  and  Specialty  areas. 

As  the  country's  largest,  most  experienced  pre-paid  group 
practice  HMO,  we  offer  our  physicians  an  excellent  ben- 
efits package  that  includes  retirement,  disability/life  insur- 
ance and  shareholder  opportunity  as  well  as  a  lifestyle  that 
ensures  time  for  your  family.  You  will  have  the  support  of 
talented  clinical  staff  and  state-of-the-art  medical  technol- 
ogy while  enjoying  the  challenge  offered  by  our  large  and 
varied  patient  population. 

For  confidential  consideration,  call  or  send  your  CV  to: 

George  H.  Fettus,  MD 

Capital  Area  Permanente  Medical  Group 

2101  East  Jefferson  Street,  Box  6649 

Rockville,  MD  20849 

Or  call  Dorothy  Houlihan  at:  (800)  227-6472. 

Fax:  (301)816-7472. 
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Making  muscles  move  again 

New  technology  helps  paralyzed  people 


When  Kevin  Hara  goes  ro 
his  pre-med  classes  at 
Georgetown  University,  he 
picks  up  a  pen  and  takes  his 
own  notes.   When  Jeanette 
Semon  takes  a  lunch  break 
from  her  job  as  a  budget 
analyst  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  she  wraps  her 
fingers  around  her  fork  and 
enjoys.  And  Jo  Heiden,  a 
software  engineer  and  artist, 
types  for  hours  at  her  com- 
puter and  can  even  reload 
the  printer  with  paper. 
These  three  people,  through 


Affairs  (VA)  Medical  Center 
are  testing  a  new  type  of 
technology  using  electrical 
stimulation  to  enable  para- 
lyzed people  who  cannot  use 
their  hands  to  grasp  and 
release  objects.  The  technol- 
ogy allows  people  to  use 
toothbrushes,  combs,  pens, 
eating  utensils,  computer 
disks,  and  other  objects 
without  assistance  for  the 
first  time  since  their  paralyz- 
ing spinal  cord  injuries. 

"The  technology  is  very 
promising,  in  terms  of  giv- 


Baltimore  at  the  James 
Lawrence  Kernan  Hospital 
by  W.  Andrew  Eglseder, 
M.D.,  assistant  professor  of 
surgery  and  an  orthopedic 
surgeon  who  specializes  in 
hand  surgen  at  the  Shock 
Trauma  Center  and  Kernan 
Hospital. 

"With  these  types  of 
injuries,  the  brain  is  no 
longer  able  to  send  messages 
to  the  nerves  in  the  arm. 
Through  this  new  technolo- 
gy, we  are  using  a  computer 
to  send  signals  to  the  mus- 
cles directly,  in  effect, 
bypassing  the  patient's  dam- 
aged nervous  system,"  Dr. 
Eglseder  says. 


with  one  electrode  that  is 
implanted  under  the  skin  in 
the  shoulder  area.  The  elec- 
trodes stimulate  the  muscles 
to  move  the  hand.  The  elec- 
trode in  the  shoulder  tells 
the  patients  how  hard  they 
are  grasping  an  object. 

After  training  to  use  the 
device,  patients  can  make 
coordinated  movements, 
grasping  and  releasing 
objects  with  one  hand.  They 
control  the  device  through 
small  movements  of  their 
opposite  shoulder. 

An  eight-hour  surgery  is 
required  to  implant  the 
internal  components  of  the 
system.  Sometimes,  patients 


"There  are  about  90,000  people  in  the  U.S.  with  quadriplegic  spinal  cord  injuries.    Of  those, 
about  14,000  people  could  potentially  benefit  from  this  new  technology. 


hard  work,  perseverance  and 
an  amazing  boost  from  med- 
icine and  technology,  have 
recaptured  skills  most  of  us 
take  for  granted. 

Kevin,  Jeanette  and  Jo 
are  quadriplegics,  paralyzed 
as  a  result  of  accidents  several 
years  ago.  They  have  limited 
movement  in  their  shoulders 
and  elbows,  but  until  a  few 
months  ago,  they  couldn't 
use  their  hands.  They  were 
the  first  three  people  to 
Lindi  rgi  i  a  unique  procedure 
to  make  the  muscles  in  their 
hands  work  again. 

I  >o<  iors  at  the 
University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center  (UMMC) 
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ing  patients  greater  indepen- 
dence and  control  over  their 
daily  activities,"  says  Peter 
Gorman,  M.D.,  assistant 
professor  of  neurology  at  the 
UMMC  and  chief  of  physi- 
cal medicine  and  rehabilita- 
tion at  the  Baltimore  VA 
Medical  Center.  "It  is  help- 
ing people  who  had  previ- 
ously been  unable  to  grasp 
objects  with  their  hands," 
Dr.  Gorman  says. 

So  far,  24  paralyzed  peo- 
ple worldwide  are  using  this 
new  technology  as  part  of  an 
ongoing,  multicenter  study 
id  see  if  the  device  is  safe 
and  effective.  Three  of  these 
patients  have  had  their 
devices  implanted  in 


The  new  technology, 
called  the  Nearoprosthetic 
Hand  Grasp  System,  includes 
components  that  are  surgi- 
cally implanted  as  well  as  an 
external  control  unit  that 
patients  carry  with  them 
usually  behind  their  wheel- 
chair. 

The  computerized  exter- 
nal device  sends  radio  signals 
across  the  skin  to  the  internal 
component,  which  is 
implanted  in  the  person's 
upper  chest  and  is  connected 
to  thin  wires  that  are  tun- 
neled down  the  arm.  Those 
wires  are  attached  to  seven 
electrodes  that  are  sewn  onto 
paralyzed  muscles  in  the 
forearm  and  hand,  along 


also  need  surgery  on  muscles 
and  tendons  within  the  arm 
to  enhance  their  ability  to 
use  the  system.  After  the 
operation,  the  patient  wears 
an  arm  cast  for  about  four 
weeks  for  healing  and  to 
allow  the  electrodes  to  devel- 
op a  firm  attachment  to  the 
muscles.  Then,  the  patient 
begins  intensive  rehabilita- 
tion training  in  how  to  use 
the  system.  In  Baltimore,  the 
rehabilitation  is  being  con- 
ducted at  the  Baltimore  VA 
Medical  Center,  coordinated 
by  Linda  Marshall,  M.S., 
OTR,  chief  of  occupational 

Continued  on  next  page 
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therapy  and  the  clinical 
coordinator  of  the  study. 

Additional  participants 
for  the  study  are  currently 
being  recruited  by  the 
Baltimore  research  team. 
The  system  is  being  tested  in 
people  with  quadriplegic 
spinal  cord  injuries  who  are 
able  to  move  their  shoulders 
and  bend  their  elbows,  but 
not  use  their  hands. 
Potential  candidates  should 
have  successfully  completed 
a  standard  rehabilitation 
program,  be  in  generally 
good  health,  and  be  highly 
motivated  to  try  the  new 
technology. 

In  addition  to  the 
Baltimore  team  from  the 
UMMC,  Kernan  Hospital 
and  the  Baltimore  VA 
Medical  Center,  sites  in 
Cleveland,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Palo  Alto, 
California  and  Melbourne, 
Australia  are  also  testing  the 
new  technology.  Up  to  10 
people  will  be  able  to  receive 
the  devices  at  each  site. 
Results  of  the  study  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  which 
would  have  to  approve  the 
system  before  it  could 
become  widely  available. 

"There  are  about 
90,000  people  in  the  U.S. 
with  quadriplegic  spinal  cord 
injuries,"  says  Dr.  Gorman. 
"We  estimate  that  of  those, 
about  14,000  people  could 
potentially  benefit  from  this 
new  technology.  With  fur- 


ther refinement  of  the  tech- 
nology in  the  future,  we  may 
be  able  to  help  patients  with 
other  paralyzing  conditions 
as  well,"  Dr.  Gorman  says. 

The  study  in  Baltimore 
is  funded  by  a  $170,000 
grant  from  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs.  National 
funding  for  the  study  comes 
from  several  sources,  includ- 
ing the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  the 
National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  National 
Institute  of  Disability  and 
Rehabilitation  Research,  and 
NeuroControl  Corporation 
of  Cleveland,  which  makes 
the  device.  The  technology 
was  initially  developed  by 
scientists  at  Case  Western 
Reserve  University. 

People  seeking  more 
information  about  partici- 
pating in  the  study  should 
call  Linda  Marshall  at  4 1 0- 
605-7171. 

-  E.B.L.,  J.B.,  M.K. 


Succcess  with  "failure  to  thrive" 


For  more  information, 
please  call  the  University 
Physicians  Consultation  & 
Referral  Service,  1-800- 
373-4111. 


According  to  a  study  recently 
published  in  Pediatrics,  the 
health  ol  children  who  from 
birth  through  age  3  are  expe- 
riencing poor  growth  or  fail- 
ure to  thrive  (under  the  5th 
percentile  on  weigh t-for-age, 
weight-for-height  or  height- 
tor-age)  can  be  significantly 
improved  by  using  a  multi- 
disciplinary,  family-focused 
approach. 

The  results  of  a  5-year 
study  conducted  by 
Maureen  Black,  Ph.D.,  .isso 
ciate  professor,  department 
of  pediatrics,  and  other  staff 
members  of  the  Growth  and 
Nutrition  Clinic  at  the 
University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine,  show 
that  49  percent  of  the  130 
children  enrolled  achieved  a 
weight-for-age  above  the 
10th  percentile  by  age  4.  All 
of  the  children  were  under 
age  2  when  the  study  began. 

Dr.  Black  and  her  col- 
leagues have  since  parlayed 
the  success  of  those  research 
findings  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram by  means  of  a  funding 
agreement  from  the 
Maryland  Department  of 
Health  and  Mental  Hygiene 
and  a  grant  from  Share  Our 
Strength,  a  private,  non-profit 
organization  dedicated  to 
hunger  relief  and  prevention. 
The  Growth  and  Nutrition 
Clinic  has  evolved  from  a 
research-directed  clinic  into  a 
service-oriented  one  for  chil- 
dren with  growth  problems. 


Services  are  provided  by 
clinicians  in  psychology, 
pediatric  gastroenterology, 
nutrition,  social  work  and 
nursing.   Children  referred 
to  the  clinic  receive  develop- 
mental testing,  a  family  psy- 
chosocial interview,  a 
pediatric  evaluation,  nutri- 
tional evaluation,  home  visits 
and  a  videotaped  observation 
of  a  parent  and  the  child  at 
mealtime.    Feedback  and  rec- 
ommendations are  provided, 
and  children  are  reviewed  at 
six-month  intervals  to  deter- 
mine progress  or  need  for 
different  or  continued  treat- 
ment.  Ongoing  treatment  is 
provided  in  the  Growth  and 
Nutrition  Clinic  or  through 
home  visits. 

( )ne  evening  each 
month,  families  enrolled  in 
the  program  convene  for  the 
Growth  and  Nutrition 
Dinner  Club,  sharing  a 
healthy  meal  and  learning 
about  parenting  and  healthy 
eating  habits.   "The  response 
from  the  families  has  been 
excellent,"  says  Dr.  Black. 
"We  see  entire  families, 
including  fathers,  in  atten- 
dance, and  everyone  partici- 
pates in  the  menu  planning 
and  parenting  discussions." 

Resources  are  now  avail- 
able to  evaluate  approxi- 
mately 50  new  families  each 
year,  and  to  provide  an  aver- 
age of  eight  follow-up  visits 
per  child. 
-  VS. 
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Unlocking  a 
mystery  of  the 
heart 

Using  new  technology, 
researchers  ar  the  University 
of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine  have  uncovered 
some  of  the  basic  steps  that 
enable  the  heart  muscle  to 
contract.   Their  findings, 
published  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Science,  are  expected  to 
change  conventional  under- 
standing of  what  happens  at 
the  cellular  level  to  allow  the 
heart  to  pump. 

"By  learning  the  precise 
steps  that  lead  to  contraction 
of  normal  heart  cells,  we 
hope  to  one  day  help  the 
millions  of  people  who  suffer 
from  heart  failure  because 
their  heart  muscle  no  longer 
pumps  effectively,"  says  C. 
William  Balke,  M.D.,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  medicine 
and  physiology  at  the 
University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine.   Dr. 


The  News  and  Advances 
sections  were  prepared  with 
thanks  to  the  public  affairs 
officers  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine 
(410-706-3572),  the  University 
of  Maryland  at  Baltimore 
(410-706-7820),  and  the 
University  of  Maryland 
Medical  System 
(410-328-6776): 

Jill  Bloom 
Amy  Heaps 
Molly  Kalifut 
Betty  Lynne  Leary 
Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
Vicki  Strittmater 


Balke  and  W.  Gil  Wier, 
Ph.D.,  professor  of  physiolo- 
gy, have  been  studying  the 
complex  role  that  calcium 
plays  in  the  heart's  electrical 
and  pumping  activities. 

"Until  recently,  we 
believed  that  calcium  levels 
rose  uniformly  throughout 
heart  cells  as  the  heart  was 
about  to  contract,"  says  Dr. 
Wier.   "But  that  raised 
important  questions  about 
what  controls  the  strength  of 
the  heart  beat.   Using  a  laser- 
scanning  confocal  micro- 
scope, we  can  now  see  that 
there  are  tiny  pockets  of  cal- 
cium which  function  inde- 
pendently from  one  other. 
This  enables  the  strength  of 
the  heartbeat  and  its  relax- 
ation to  be  controlled." 

These  findings  may  help 
with  future  therapies  for 
heart  failure,  as  nearly  all 
types  of  heart  failure  are 
associated  with  abnormalities 
in  the  contraction  and  relax- 
ation of  the  heart  muscle. 
According  to  the  American 
Heart  Association,  the  num- 
ber of  cases  in  the  United 
States  has  doubled  since 
1982,  and  it  is  the  leading 
cause  of  hospitalization 
among  people  over  65. 

Drs.  Balke  and  Wier  will 
next  study  calcium  within 
cells  from  abnormal  hearts  to 
determine  whether  the  calci- 
um pockets  look  different 
from  those  in  healthy  heart 
muscle. 

-  VS. 


UM  exceeds 
national  kidney 
survival  rates 


The  Transplant  Surgery 
Program  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  Center 
(UMMC)  has  produced  a 
three-year  kidney  transplant 
survival  rate  of  75.6  percent, 
which  is  12.1  percent  higher 
than  the  expected  national 
rate  and  the  best  rate  among 
hospitals  in  Maryland  that 
perform  transplants.  The 
medical  center's  rates  for 
shorter  time  periods  also 
exceed  the  national  levels. 

The  data  comes  from  a 
report  compiled  by  UNOS, 
the  United  Network  for 
Organ  Sharing,  released  in 
January  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services'  Health 
Resources  and  Services 
Administration.  The  report 
covers  transplants  from 
October  1,  1987  through 
December  31,  1991. 

"We  are  especially 
pleased  because  our  results 
have  consistently  exceeded 
the  national  norms  despite 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  high 
risk  population,"  says 
Stephen  T.  Bartlett,  M.D., 
director  of  transplant  surgery 
at  the  UMMC. 

The  medical  center's 
one-year  kidney  survival  rate 
is  86.5  percent  compared  to 
a  national  average  of  80.9 
percent.  With  the  two  and 
three  year  data,  the  superior 
results  are  even  more  pro- 


nounced. For  example,  after 
three  years,  75.6  percent  of 
the  kidneys  transplanted  at 
the  UMMC  are  still  func- 
tioning compared  to  63.4 
percent  nationally 

In  another  category,  the 
patient  survival  rate,  the 
UMMC  was  higher  than  the 
national  norm  by  2.5  per- 
cent, with  a  rate  of  90.2  per- 
cent after  three  years 
following  a  kidney  trans- 
plant. 

"The  medical  center 
has  been  committed  to  per- 
forming transplants  for 
patients  who  fall  into  such 
high  risk  groups  as  African 
Americans  and  homebound 
patients,"  says  Dr.  Bartlett. 
"In  fact,  42.3  percent  of  our 
patients  are  African 
American,  compared  to  20 
percent  nationally.  In  addi- 
tion, 46.2  percent  of  our 
patients  are  homebound 
prior  to  their  surgery,  com- 
pared to  25.2  nationally," 
Dr.  Bartlett  adds. 

The  UMMC  is  the  hos- 
pital that  performs  the  most 
organ  transplants  in 
Maryland.  For  a  copy  of  the 
UNOS  report,  call  804-330- 
8602. 

-E.B.L.J.B. 
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A  fond  farewell  to  Associate  Dean  Bernice  Sigman,  M.D.  '60 


t  is  interesting  to  note 
that  one  of  the  many  hob- 
bies Bernice  Sigman, 
M.D.  '60,  enjoys  is  col- 
lecting Southwestern  art, 
particularly  storytellers. 
Storytellers  are  Native 
American  icons,  often 
depicted  in  pottery,  paintings 
or  jewelry,  of  tribal  members 
designated  to  preserve  and 
pass  on  a  tribe's  legends  and 
lore.  After  25  years  as  assis- 
tant, then  associate  dean  of 
student  affairs  for  the  School 
of  Medicine,  Dr.  Sigman 
could  tell  the  stories  of  liter- 
ally thousands  of  students. 
The  Baltimore  native's 
long  history  with  the  School 
of  Medicine  actually  began 
in  1956,  when  she  was  one 
of  only  three  women  to 
matriculate  in  the  Class  of 
1960.  The  singularity  did 
not  daunt,  but  challenged 
her.  She  chose  to  do  her  resi- 
dency in  pediatrics  at 
University  Hospital,  and 
served  as  chief  pediatric  resi- 
dent from  1963-64.  Her  res- 
idency was  followed  by  a 
brief  foray  west  to  complete  a 
two-year  fellowship  in  med- 
ical genetics  at  the  University 
of  Washington.   But  Terrae 


Mariae  called,  and  she 
returned  east  to  become  a 
faculty  member  in  1966. 

So  what  has  Dr.  Sigman 
been  doing  for  the  past  30 
years?   "A  little  bit  of  every- 
thing," she  laughs.   "It  was  a 
real  mixed  bag.   1  taught,  did 
clinical  research,  bench 
research  and  administration. 
I  was  also  involved  in  curric- 
ular  initiatives  and  all 
aspects  of  student  life."  That 
last  comment  is  made  mod- 
estly on  Dr.  Sigman's  part: 
over  the  years,  students  were 
known  to  introduce 
Dr.  Sigman  to  their  own 
mothers  as  their  "mother 
away  from  home,"  an  indi- 
cation of  just  how  involved 
in  their  lives  she  was;  the 
bulletin  board  in  her  office 
was  always  covered  with  pic- 
tures of  weddings  and 
babies. 

"There  was  always  a  box 
of  Kleenex  for  us  next  to  her 
couch,  and  toys  for  kids  of 
students  to  play  with  when 
they  brought  them  by  to  see 
her,"  recalls  Kevin  Dooley, 
Class  of  1995. 

"Dr.  Sigman  always 
looked  out  for  students," 
confirms  Paul  Jung,  Class  of 
1996.  "If  you  were  doing 
well  and  had  a  particular 
interest  in  something,  she 


would  direct  you  toward  an 
elective  or  research  opportu- 
nity where  your  talent  would 
be  highlighted.   If  you  were 
having  any  type  of  difficul- 
ty— academic  or  personal — 
she  would  help  you  get  the 
issue  resolved."  This  level  of 
concern  for  any  student  who 
sought  her  counsel  led  for- 
mer dean  John  Dennis, 
M.D.,  '45  to  dub  her 
"Mother  Superior." 

Dr.  Sigman  is  particularly 
proud  of  another,  more  prac- 
tical legacy.   Long  involved 

"There  was  always  a 

box  of  Kleenex  for  us 

next  to  her  couch." 

with  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges 
(AAMC)  Group  on  Student 
Affairs  (she  was  elected  by 
her  peers  to  serve  as  national 
chair),  Dr.  Sigman  was 
instrumental  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Electronic 
Residency  Application 
Service  (ERAS).   ERAS  is  a 
computer  system  that  will 
dramatically  simplify  the 
now  time-consuming  resi- 
dency application  process  by 
enabling  medical  students, 
dean's  office  staffs  and  resi- 
dency program  directors  to 
communicate  electronically. 
Thanks  to  Dr.  Sigman,  the 


School  of  Medicine  is  cur- 
rently serving  as  a  beta-test- 
ing site  for  the  project. 

So  why  the  decision  to 
change  careers  after  such 
success?  "It  was  time  to 
move  on  to  another  chal- 
lenge, another  phase  in  my 
life,"  Dr.  Sigman  explains. 
But  fortunately  her  choice  is 
not  too  far  from  home:  after 
six  months  at  Johns  Hopkins 
sharpening  her  skills  in  pedi- 
atrics, she  is  returning  to  the 
School  of  Medicine  as  a  fac- 
ulty member  in  the  depart- 
ment of  pediatrics.   While 
she  admits  that  there  are 
more  drugs,  more  proce- 
dures and  more  piles  of 
paperwork  to  contend  with 
than  when  she  last  practiced 
medicine,  "taking  care  of 
patients  really  hasn't  changed 
at  all.   The  most  important 
piece  is  that  kids  still  need 
help,  and  parents  still  need 
guidance  and  reassurance." 
One  can  be  certain  that 
when  she's  not  off  skiing  the 
Rockies,  listening  to  country 
music  or  collecting  story- 
tellers, Bernice  Sigman  will 
be  providing  all  of  those 
things  with  the  same 
warmth  and  compassion  she 
shared  with  generations  of 
medical  students. 

Vicki  Strittmater 
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Doctors-to-be  meet  their  match 


One  by  One,  with  smiles  and  shaky  hands,  they  grasped  the 
white  envelopes.  They  had  researched  and  interviewed  at  resi- 
dent v  programs,  then  ranked  where  they  wanted  to  train. 

At  noon  on  March  15,  when  roughly  13,500  students  from 
126  medical  schools  around  the  country  learned  where  they 
would  be  residents,  gut  feelings  and  rational  thoughts  were  lost. 

Some  students  had  listed  as  many  as  20  choices.   And  this 
was  the  piece  of  paper  they  had  been  waiting  for,  the  single  line 
of  letters  that  spelled  out  where  they  will  spend  the  next  several 
years,  the  validation  that  they  were  really  going  to  be  doctors. 
Its  strange  to  have  the  whole  lour  years  summed  up  into 
one  envelope,    said  Dave  Vroman,  president  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  Class  of  1995. 


The  time  is  tense  for  all.   Some  pretend  it  wont  matter  if 
they  get  third  or  fourth  choices.   Some  have  nightmares. 
Sanjay  Jagannath  dreamed  that  he  had  been  matched  to  a 
prison,  to  be  the  inmates'  physician. 

Tuesday  morning,  Tracey  and  George  Hoke,  a  husband- 
wife  team  of  physicians-to-be,  woke  up  at  dawn. 

"We  looked  at  each  other  and  thought,  "What  will  it  be?"' 
said  Tracey  Hoke.  She  and  her  husband  applied  as  a  couple, 
meaning  they  would  be  placed  at  the  same  institution.   They 
also  wanted  to  be  close  to  Maryland  and  their  families. 

They  waited  until  each  had  received  an  envelope  and  then, 
together,  ripped  them  open. 

"Oh  my  God,"  Mrs.  Hoke  said,  smiling  and  crying. 
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She  slapped  her  husband's  hand  in  a  high-five 
and  hugged  him,  hanging  onto  him  for  a  long 
moment.    Then  she  stood  up  to  call  to  waiting  family 
members  in  the  back  of  historic  Davidge  Hall. 

"Virginia!"  Mrs.  Hoke  shouted. 

For  nearly  an  hour  at  Davidge  Hall  there  were  hugs  and 
shrieks. 

Mr.  Jagannath  tore  into  his  envelope  immediately. 
Jumping  and  screaming,  he  picked  up  Mrs.  Hoke  and  twirled 
her  around. 

"It's  awesome.    I  never  even  thought  1  would  get  in 
there,"  said  Mr.  Jagannath,  25.  Out  of  14  choices,  he  got  his 
first  pick:  internal  medicine  at  the  University  of  Colorado 
Health  Sciences  Center  in  Denver. 

Not  everyone  was  so  vocal.  At  Maryland,  Lauren  Cobbs, 
25,  sat  down  with  her  envelope,  quietly  opening  it.  Her  eyes 
widened  a  little. 

"It's  like  at  the  Academy  Awards,   I  swear  to 
God,"  Ms.  Cobbs  whispered,  staring  at  the  paper  that  read 
University  of  Maryland,  where  she  will  study  internal  medi- 
cine— her  first  choice.  "I'd  like  to  thank  people." 

A  few  rows  away,  John  Moriarty's  hands  shook  as  he  tried 
to  open  his  envelope.   Friends  crowded  in  on  him.   He  was 
sweating.  After  a  long  pause,  he  said  one  word:  "Yale." 

Like  Mr.  Moriarty,  most  students  in  the  class  got  one  of 
their  top  picks;   51  percent  got  their  first  choice,  and  76  per- 
cent got  one  of  their  top  three. 


by  Diane  K.  Sugg  and  Art  Kramer 
Reprinted,  courtesy  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 


The  Medical  Alumni  Association  and  the 


School  of  Medicine  wish  our  graduating  seniors 
the  best  of  luck  as  they  begin  their  careers! 


ABINGTON  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL 

Abington,  Pa. 

Thomas  Wilkinson,  family 

practice 

BAYLOR  COLLEGE  OF 
MEDICINE 

1  [ouston 

1  Xivid  Srrouse,  internal 

medicine 

Vinay  Tuonan,  internal 

medicine 

BAYSTATE  MEDICAL  CENTER 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Charlotte  Harward,  medicine! 

pediatrics  combined 

BETH  ISRAEL  HOSPITAL 

Boston 

Ora  Pearlstein,  internal 

medicine 

Julie  Tishler,  internal  medicine 

BETH  ISRAEL  MEDICAL 
CENTER 

New  York  City 

James  Matteson,  urology 

BOSTON  CITY  HOSPITAL 

Boston 

Hannah  Kim,  pediatrics 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL 
RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

Boston 

Aron  Sobel,  internal  medicine 

Carl  Williams,  internal 

medicine 


BOWMAN  GRAY/BAPTIST 
HOSPITAL 

Winston  Salem,  N.C. 

Manish  Patel,  internal 

medicine 

Lori  Segletes,  pathology 

Stephen  Vannucci,  internal 

medicine 

BRIGHAM  AND  WOMEN'S 
HOSPITAL 

Boston 

Shelly  Jones,  anesthesiology 

CALIFORNIA  PACIFIC  MEDICAL 
CENTER 

San  Francisco 

James  Heltzer,  ophthalmology 

CHILDREN'S  HOPSITAL  OF 
PHILADELPHIA 

Philadelphia 

Scott  Winiecki,  pediatrics 

CHILDREN'S  NATIONAL 
MEDICAL  CENTER 

Washington,  D.C. 

Noreen  Crain,  pediatrics 

Sandra  Howard,  pediatrics 

CLEVELAND  CLINIC 
FOUNDATION 

Cleveland 

Michael  Warner,  dermatology 

DUKE  UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL 
CENTER 

Durham,  N.C. 

Scott  Adler,  internal  medicine 

Continued  on  the  next  page 
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EASTERN  VIRGINIA  GRADUATE 
SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Andrew  Oh,  obstetrics  and 

gynecology 

EMORY  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL 
OF  MEDICINE 

Atlanta 

Christine  Marraccini, 

obstetrics  and  gynecology 

FAIRFAX  FAMILY  PRACTICE 
CENTER 

Fairfax,  Va. 

Jason  Cooper,  family  practice 

FRANKLIN  SQUARE  HOSPITAL 

Baltimore 

Florence  Deza,  family  practice 

Andrew  Ferguson,  family 

practice 

Meredith  Josephs,  family 

practice 

Jana  Kaplan,  obstetrics  and 

gynecology 

Rohit  Lakhanpal,  internal 

medicine-preliminary 

GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY 
HOSPITAL 

Washington,  D.C. 

Wendy  Dickerson, 

anesthesiology 

Sanford  Katz,  radiation 

oncology 

GRADUATE  HOSPITAL 

Philadelphia 

Amel  Castrencc,  internal 

medicine 

Anhtai  Nguyen,  surgery 

GREATER  BALTIMORE 
MEDICAL  CENTER 

Baltimore 

Sanford  Katz,  internal 

medicine-preliminary 

Rohit  Lakhanpal,  ophthalmology 

HARBOR  HOSPITAL  CENTER 

Baltimore 

Lawrence  Fogelson,  obstetrics 

and  gynecology 


HARBOR-UCLA  MEDICAL 
CENTER 

Torrance,  Calif. 

Alison  Fong,  emergency  medicine 

HARRISBURG  HOSPITAL 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Kim  Goodsell,  family  practice 

HARVARD  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

Boston 

Craig  Jones,  otolaryngology 

HERSHEY  MEDICAL  CENTER 
PENN. STATE 

Hershey,  Pa. 

Yulia  Goldfarb,  pediatrics 

Inna  Kats,  internal  medicine 

Binh  Nguyen,  diagnostic 

radiology 

HOSPITAL  FOR  JOINT  DISEASES 

New  York  City 
Christopher  Hawkins, 
orthopedics 

HOSPITAL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia 

Jessica  Kim,  anesthesiology 

Ngoc  Tranj,  anesthesiology 

JACKSON  MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL/UNIVERSITY  OF 
MIAMI 

Miami 

Olayemi  Osiyemi,  internal 

medicine 

JEFFERSON  UNIVERSITY 

Philadelphia 

Jennifer  Park,  diagnostic 

radiology 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  HOSPITAL 

Baltimore 

Walter  Atha,  emergency 

medicine 

Mitchell  (ioldstein,  pediatrics 

Keith  Hairston,  anesthesiology 

IVit'i  I  lill,  tincrgfiu  y  medicine 

Charles  I  ancelotta, 

anesthesiology 


LANCASTER  GENERAL 
HOSPITAL 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

Steven  Blash,  family  practice 

LATROBE  AREA  HOSPITAL 

Latrobe,  Pa. 

James  Liszewski,  family  practice 

MARYLAND  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 

Baltimore 

Kathy  Mahalati,  obstetrics  and 

gynecology 

MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL 
HOSPITAL 

Boston 

Craig  Jones,  surgery-preliminary 
Kevin  Wilson,  internal  medi- 
cine-preliminary, diagnostic 
radiology 

MEDICAL  CENTER  OF 
DELAWARE 

Wilmington,  Del. 
Edward  Bailey,  emergency 
medicine 

Ngoc  Tran,  internal  medicine- 
preliminary 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia 

Janice  Hwang,  diagnostic  radiology* 

MEDICAL  UNIVERSITY  OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Deanna  Dooley,  internal 

medicine 

Penny  Heming,  internal 

medicine 

David  Woman,  ophthalmology 

MERCY  MEDICAL  CENTER 

Baltimore 

Michael  Bond,  internal 

medicine 

Keith  Hairston,  internal 

medicine-preliminary 

Janice  Hwang,  internal 

medicine-preliminary 

Shelly  Jones,  internal 

medu  ine-preliminary 


Charles  Lancelotta,  internal 
medicine-p  reli  mi  nary 
Daniel  Pluznik,  internal    med- 
icine-p re  Urn  ina  ry 

MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Keith  Howell,  emergency 

medicine 

MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Kevin  Dooley,  family  practice 

MILITARY  PROGRAM 

Brian  Wells,  internal  medicine 

NEW  YORK  HOSPITAL 

New  York  City 

Alan  Butler,  anesthesiology 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

Chicago 

Suvarnarekh  Abhyankar, 

internal  medicine 

OCHSNER  MEDICAL 
FOUNDATION 

New  Orleans 

Stuart  Hopkins,  internal 

medic  in  e-p  re  Urn  inary 

OREGON  HEALTH  SCIENCES 
UNIVERSITY 

Portland,  Ore. 

Frank  Hsu,  neurosurgery 

PROVIDENCE  HOSPITAL 

Washington,  D.C. 

Michael  Gray,  family  practice 

RHODE  ISLAND  HOSPITAL 

Providence,  R.I. 

Sulcn  Chiu,  pediatrics/psychiatry 

RICHLAND  MEMORIAL/ 
UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

Columbia,  S.C. 

James  Trumble,  emergency 

medicine 
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SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY 
MEDICAL  CENTER 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Geoffrey  Lighthall,  internal 

medicine-preliminary 

SCHEIE  EYE  INSTITUTE/ 
UNIVERSITY  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia 

John  Butler,  ophthalmology 

SINAI  HOSPITAL 

Baltimore 

Alan  Butler,  internal  medicine- 
preliminary 

John  Butler,  internal  medicine- 
preliminary 

James  Heltzer,  internal  medicine- 
preliminary 


Jennifer  Park,  internal  medicine- 
preliminary 

Elliot  Rothschild,  internal 
medicine 

SPARTANBURG  REGIONAL 
MEDICAL  CENTER 

Spartanburg,  S.C. 

W.  Lance  Miller,  family  practice 

STANFORD  AFFILIATED 
HOSPITAL 

Stanford,  Calif. 

Andrew  Kim,  transitional/ 

anesthesiology 

Geoffrey  Lighthall, 

anesthesiology 

STRONG  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

Lisa  Smith,  medicine/pediatrics 


SUNY  HEALTH  SCIENCES 
CENTER 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 

James  Boler,  orthopedics 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY  HOSPITAL 

Philadelphia 

Dorothy  Seay,  internal  medicine 

TULANE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL 
OF  MEDICINE 

New  Orleans 

Barry  Merrill,  internal  medicine 

UNION  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

Baltimore 

Julie  Ehrman,  surgery 


UNIVERSITY  HEALTH  CENTER 
OF  PITTSBURGH 

Pittsburgh 

Suman  Mishra,  surgery- 
preliminary 

UNIVERSITY  HOSPITAL  OF 
CLEVELAND 

Cleveland 

David  Chung,  diagnostic 

radiology 

Theodore  Takata,  internal 

medicine 


Continued  on  the  next  page 
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GPs  make  a  comeback 

half  of  all  graduates  choose  to  generalize 

Maryland  students'  choices  were  in  keeping  with  national 
trends.   For  the  first  time  in  seven  years,  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  fourth-year  students  at  U.S.  medical  schools  signed 
on  to  train  in  generalist  fields — family  practice,  internal 
medicine  or  pediatrics — where  the  need  is  greatest. 

Residencies  in  family  medicine  are  filled  to  capacity  for  the 
first  time  since  their  creation  in  1969.   Nationally,  about 
2,081,  or  15.4  percent  of  the  13,500  students  will  study 
family  practice — a  12  percent  increase  from  1994.  This  is 
the  largest  group  of  first-year  family  practice  residents  in 
the  43-year  history  of  the  National  Resident  Matching 
Program.   At  the  University  of  Maryland,  19  students 
chose  family  doctor  residency  programs,  up  from  1 2  last 
year. 

10.1% 

Support  Specialties 


51% 

Generalist     j| 
Specialt 


4.6%  Surgical  Specialties 

6.8%  General  Surgery 
0.2%  Medical  Specialties 
3.5%  Psychiatry 

7.2%  Obstetrics-Gvnecologv 


16.6%  Other  Specialties 


Experts  believe  that  the  current  situation — which  divides 
the  physician  population  into  about  30  percent  gencralists 
and  70  percent  specialists — must  nearly  be  reversed  in 
order  to  meet  the  nation's  changing  health  care  needs. 
In   i   asing  use  of  managed  care  and  better  reimbursement 
for  primary  care  doctors  has  helped  spur  the  change. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA 
HOSPITAL 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
Carlisle  Stephenson,  surgery- 
preliminary,  otolaryngology 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 
MEDICAL  CENTER 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Reza  Nabavian,  surgery 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

San  Francisco 

Scott  Solomon,  internal 

medicine 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 
HOSPITALS 

Chicago 

Shuchismita  Bhatt,  pediatrics 

UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO 
SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

Denver 

Stephanie  Alexander,  surgery 

William  Alms,  internal 

medicine 

Sanjay  Jagannath,  internal 

medicine 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 
HOSPITAL 

Chicago 

In-Hei  Hahn,  emergency 

medicine 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 
MEDICAL  CENTER 

Baltimore 

Melinda  Battaile,  internal 

medicine 

Susan  Boyd,  psychiatry 

David  Brenner,  pathology 

Kennita  Carter,  internal 

medicine 

Lauren  Cobbs,  internal 

medicine 

Beth  Comeau,  pediatrics 

Sean  Curtin,  internal  medicine 

Jeanne  DeFeo,  pediatrics 

Nicole  Farley,  family  practice 

Gail  Granof,  pediatrics 

Michelle  fuaneza,  internal 

medicine 


Mitesh  Kothari,  obstetrics  and 
gynecology 

Andrew  Kupersmith,  internal 
medicine 

Richard  Lamson,  family  practice 
Gwendolyn  Lee,  internal 
medicine 

Diana  McClinton,  emergency 
pediatrics 

Duke  Pao,  internal  medicine- 
preliminary 

Juan  Pardo,  surgery-preliminary, 
otolaryngology 
Hamang  Patel,  internal 
medicine 

Lamont  Smith,  emergency 
medicine 

Richard  Stair,  emergency 
medicine 

Jackson  Tsai,  pediatrics 
Joyce  Wong,  internal  medicine 
Samuel  Yoon,  internal 
medicine 

UNIVERSITY  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS  MEDICAL 
CENTER 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Karrar  Husain,  internal 

medicine 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MEDICINE  & 
DENTISTRY  OF  NEW 
JERSEY  R.W    JOHNSON 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

Camden,  N.J. 

Suneetha  Mattegunta, 

psychiatry 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSISSIPPI 
MEDICAL  CENTER 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Brian  Twedt,  diagnostic 

radiology 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA 
AFFILIATED  HOSPITAL 

Omaha 

Ramona  Daryani,  internal 

medicine 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Heather  Stark  Anderson, 

internal  medicine 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 
EYE  AND  EAR  INSTITUTE 

Pittsburgh 

Suman  Mishra,  otoLvyngology 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 
MEDICAL  CENTER 

Pittsburgh 

Kevin  Horn,  pathology 

Amsale  Ketema,  internal 

medicine 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH 
FLORIDA 

Tampa 

Colleen  Murphy,  surgery 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS 
MEDICAL  CENTER 

Houston 

Arvinder  Mokha,  internal 

medicine 

Avolonne  Morgan,  pediatrics 

UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

Robert  Ginsberg,  internal 

medicine 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

George  Hoke,  internal 

medicine 

Tracey  Hoke,  pediatrics 

Duke  Pao,  diagnostic  radiology 

VALLEY  MEDICAL  CENTER 

Fresno,  Calif. 

Unaiza  Hayat,  internal 

medicine 

VANDERBILT  UNIVERSITY 
MEDICAL  CENTER 

Nashville 

Christopher  MacCord,  surgery 


WALTER  REED  ARMY  MEDICAL 
CENTER 

Washington,  D.C. 

Jessica  Kim,  transitional 

Edward  McDaniel,  psychiatry 

Lynelle  Roberts,  pediatrics 

Steven  Svoboda,  transitional 

WASHINGTON  HOSPITAL 
CENTER 

Washington,  D.C. 
Wendy  Dickerson,  internal 
medicin  e-p  re  Urn  ina  ry 
Jedan  Phillips,  surgery- 
preliminary 
Daniel  Pluznik,  ophthalmology 

WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY 

Morgantown,  W.Va. 

Robert  Sammel,  family  practice 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 
HOSPITAL 

Pittsburgh 

Kelly  Haarer,  diagnostic 

radiology 

WESTERN  PSYCHIATRY 
INSTITUTE  AND  CLINIC 

Pittsburgh 

Eydie  Moses,  psychiatry 

YALE-NEW  HAVEN  HOSPITAL 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

John  Moriarty,  internal 

medicine 

Christopher  Phillips,  internal 

medicine-preliminary 

Lori  Slezak,  surgery 

YORK  HOSPITAL 

York,  Pa. 

Douglas  Bice,  family  practice 

Laura  Gaffney,  internal 

medicine 

Robert  Lackey,  internal 

medicine 

Theresa  Slade,  internal 

medicine 


hen  hiring  scientific  personnel,  the  right 
mixture  can  be  crucial.  Whether  you  need  a  temporary 
Medical  Technologist  or  to  employ  a  microbiologist  or 
chemist,  Snelling  Laboratory  and  Technical  Personnel 
Services  can  provide  you  with  staffing  solutions  in  the 
following  areas. 


Temporary  Help 

Temp-to-Hire 
Direct  Hire 


Whatever  your  project  or  specific  need,  we  provide 
candidates  who  possess  the  skills  you  require.  With 
Snelling  as  your  staffing  partner,  your  next  great 
discovery  may  not  be  found  under  a  microscope,  but 
behind  one. 

Additional  Snelling  Services: 
OSHA  Training 
\    Credentialing 
\\   Management  Reports 
\3  Orientation  Programs 

For  the  Right  Solution... 


SNELLING 


LABORATORY  &  TECHNICAL 


PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

Research  ■  Industry  •  Medical  ■  Laboratory 

Give  Us  A  Closer  Look 

410-561-5701  •  800-606-6LAB 
Fax410-56l-0542 
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President's  Message 

Louis  A.  Shpritz,  M.D.  70 


It  is  an  honor  to  serve  as  president 
of  the  Medical  Alumni  Association. 
I  have  been  an  active  member  of 
this  organization  since  graduation 
in  1970  and  last  month  celebrated 
my  25th  reunion.   It  was  delightful 
to  see  all  the  familiar  faces  from 
medical  school,  and  I  appreciate  all 
of  the  kind  expressions  of  support 
as  I  begin  my  year  as  president. 

Since  1875,  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association  has  served  as  a  conduit  between  the  School  of 
Medicine  and  its  graduates.   Through  our  publications,  fund- 
raising  activities,  and  special  events  the  association  has 
informed,  inspired,  and  engaged  alumni  in  ventures  which  ulti- 
mately strengthen  the  School  of  Medicine  and  preserve  its  tradi- 
tion of  excellence  in  education  and  research.   Our  association 
maintains  channels  of  communication  among  alumni,  and 
between  alumni  and  their  instructors.   It  serves  as  the  welcome 
wagon  to  incoming  students  and  remains  a  guiding  force  for  the 
duration  of  their  medical  school  education.   Our  student  loan 
funds  have  provided  more  than  $400,000  to  needy  students, 
many  of  whom  have  since  graduated  and  now  enjoy  successful 
careers.  And,  in  the  late  1970s,  it  was  the  association  and  our 
alumni  who  took  the  lead  in  renovating  Davidge  Hall  when  the 
building  had  fallen  into  disrepair.   Today,  Davidge  Hall  is  a 
symbol  of  our  rich  heritage.   Indeed  we  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  School  of  Medicine  and  the  role  our  association  has 
played  in  its  success. 

As  we  look  to  the  new  fiscal  year,  all  of  the  vital  signs  of  our 

organization membership,  annual  giving,  attendance  at 

events,  quality  of  our  publications are  up,  but  so  too  are  the 

challenges  which  lie  ahead.   The  need  for  financial  support  lor 
student  loans  and  scholarships  is  greater  than  ever,  given  the 
dwindling  state  support  and  rising  costs  associated  with  a  med- 
ical education.   This  year  tuition  and  fees  for  an  in  state  student 
will  exceed  $10,000;  out-of-state  residents  can  expect  to  pay 
twice  that  amount. 


As  eager  as  we  are  to  look  to  the  future,  we  as  alumni  have  a 
charge  to  preserve  the  past.   Davidge  Hall  has  rising  ground 
water  levels,  lead  paint,  crumbling  plaster,  and  humidity  control 
problems  which  have  damaging  effects  on  our  collections  and 
paintings.  And  because  of  its  age  there  are  additional  code  vio- 
lations which  must  be  addressed.   With  these  concerns  in  mind, 
the  MAA  will  underwrite  a  $50,000  historic-based  study  this 
year  to  evaluate  future  uses  of  the  structure.  We  also  have  plans 
to  produce  a  video  which  tells  the  story  of  the  founding  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  and  the  construction  of  Davidge  Hall. 

With  great  enthusiasm  I  welcome  the  new  members  of  our 
board  of  directors  for  1995-96:   Samuel  Abrams,  '54;  Nijole 
Carozza,  '63;  and  James  Richardson,  '80.  These  individuals 
bring  fresh  perspectives  and  high  levels  of  energy  to  the  leader- 
ship of  our  association.   I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
alumni  board  and  I  encourage  you  to  become  a  participant  in 
our  activities  as  we  approach  the  21st  century. 


Sincerely, 

Louis  A.  Shpritz,  M.D.  70 


Louis  A.  Shpritz,  M.D.,  a  practicing  urologist,  is  an  assistant  professor  at  the 
School  of  Medicine.  A  Baltimore  native,  Dr.  Shpritz  received  his  undergradu- 
ate degree  from  the  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  before  earning  a 
medical  degree  from  the  School  of  Medicine  in  1970.   He  served  as  a  major  in 
the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  from  1971-77.   His  one-year  medical  internship,  one- 
year  surgery  residency,  and  three-year  urology  residency  were  performed  at 
University  Hospital  from  1970-75.   Dr.  Shpritz  has  staff  privileges  at  Harbor 
Hospital  and  University  Hospital,  and  he  has  courtesy  privileges  at  North 
Arundel  Hospital.    His  publication,  "Mineralocorticoid  Excess  in  Adrenal 
<  arcinoma,  "appeared  in  the  November  19&4)a\\u\A  of  Urology.   He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Urological  Association  and  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons.    In  October  19HH,  Dr.  Shpritz  ivas  appointed  to  the  I  larbor 
Hospital  Center  board  of  trustees.    His  wife,  Deborah,  is  an  assistant  professor 
a  i  the  School  of  Nursing;  they  have  a  daughter,  Lisa,  and  a  son,  David. 
As  president  of  the  Medical  Alumni  Association,  Dr.  Shpritz  will  serve  as  an 
ex-officio  member  of  the  School  of  Mcdii  i lie's  board  of  visitors. 
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120th  Medical  Alumni  Reunion    •    May  4,  5,  6,  &  7,  1995 

a  scrapbook  of  Reunion  memories 
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Salute  to  the  Class  of  1945 


Remember  the  times.  .  . 


Thirty-three  surviving  members  of  the  Class  of  1945  attended 
the  golden  anniversary  celebrations  during  Reunion  Weekend. 
A  special  thanks  to  the  1945  Reunion 
Committee  headed  by 
John  Dennis  and 
Vincent  Fitzpatrick 
and  included  William 
Holbrook,  John  Tansey 
James  Shell,  and  Anthony 
Stedem,  who  was  unfortu- 
nately unable  to  attend  the 
celebrations. 


Jlndth 


e  winner  iJ, 


The  Class  of  '45  enjoyed  a  reception 
hosted  by  the  dean  prior  to  the 
Reunion  Gala  at  the  B&O  Railroad 
Museum  on  Saturday  evening  and 
gathered  one  more  time  for  a  class 
photograph. 


George  Callender  and  wife, 
Helen,  enjoy  the  company  of 
Patricia  Wilson  and  Dean 
Donald  E.  Wilson. 


(t5edt  [-Picture 
"The  Lost  Weekend" 

d^eit sQctredd 
Joan  Crawford 
"Mildred  Pierce" 

djerf-Atctor 

Ray  Milland 

"The  Lost  Weekend" 


jfc    President  Roosevelt  dies  and  Truman  is  sworn  in  as  president 
^fk    Hitler  commits  suicide  in  Berlin 

jfc    Germany  surrenders  unconditionally 

In  world  history 

Jfk  United  Nations  is  formed       jfc    Japan  surrenders 

jfc  Nuremberg  War  Crimes  trials  begin 

jfc  President  Truman  requests  national  health  insurance 

♦  Pan  Am  announces  round-the-world  flight  in  88  hours  for  $700 


in 
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A  tribute  to  the  Class  of  1945,  May  6,  1945 


t 


Helen  Reahl,  Joseph  Reahl,  and 
Leah  Camp 


Eugene  Conner,  Mary  Dorcas  Clark, 
and  Benjamin  Berdann 


^rrere  J  now  it  was  and 
now  it  is...  i 


1945  1995 

Postage  Stamp    $.03  $.32 

Bread  $.09  $.70 


In  sports. •• 


USC  beats  Tennessee  in  the 
Rose  Bowl,  25-0 

Toronto  Maple  Leafs  win 
the  Stanley  Cup 

Eddie  Arcaro  wins  his  third  Kentucky  Derby  on  Hoop  Jr. 

Detroit  Tigers  defeat  the  Chicago  Cubs  to  win  the 


Quart  of  Milk 

$.16 

$.86 

World  Series 

Gallon  of  Gas 

$.21 

$1.33 

Army  beats  navy  32-13  in  the  annual  match-up 

House 

$10,131 

$112,000 

Minimum  Wage 

$.40/hr 

S 4. 2 5  hour 
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The  Ross  Z.  and  Grace  S.  Pierpont  Alumni  Symposium 

on  Health  Care  Reform 


How  is  health  care  reform  affecting  the  physician?  The  Medical 
Alumni  Associations  inaugural  Ross  Z.  and  Grace  S.  Pierpont 
Alumni  Symposium  shed  some  light  on  this  question  in 
Davidge  Hall  on  May  3.  The  public  policy  symposium  was 
entitled  "Health  Care  Reform  and  the  Physician,"  and  focused 
on  the  status  of  health  care  reform  on  both  the  national  and 
state  levels.  A  distinguished  panel  of  experts  provided  detail  and 
responded  to  questions  from  the  audience.   It  consisted  of 
Helen  Delich  Bentley,  former  U.S.  Representative  from  the 
Maryland  Second  Congressional  District;  Ronald  A.  Guns  of 
the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  and  Donald  T.  Lewers, 
M.D.  '64,  CEO  of  the  Health  Enhancement  Center  and  trustee 
for  the  American  Medical  Association.   The  moderater  was  John 
A.  Donaho,  former  insurance  commissioner  for  the  State  of 
Maryland.   More  than  70  alumni  and  friends  attended  the 
event. 


v  Wi+KOh     Ross  Z.  and  Grace  S.  Pierpont 


MEDICAL  ALUMNI  ASSW 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 
1B75   CENTENNIAL  197S 


MEDICAL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 
1B75  CENTENNIAL  1975 


I 


Panelists  included  former  U.S.  Representative  Helen  Delich  Bentley, 
Maryland  Delegate  Ronald  A.  Guns,  and  Donald  T.  Lewers,  M.D.  '64. 


The  Inaugural  Ross  /..  cr  Grace  S.  Pierpont  Alumni  Symposium 


The  panel  discussion  was  mod- 
erated by  the  former  Maryland 
State  Insurance  Commissioner 
John  A.  Donaho. 
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The  John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance/1807  Circle  Luncheon 


More  than  70  members  of  the  John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance  and 
1807  Circle  gathered  at  the  World  Trade  Center  for  the  annual 
recognition  luncheon  on  Thursday,  May  4.   Members  and  their 
guests  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  School  of  Medicine 
dean  Donald  E.  Wilson  and  UMAB  president  David  Ramsay. 
Dean  Wilson  and  Medical  Alumni  Association  president  Sylvan 
Frieman,  '53,  recognized  the  new  members  of  the  respective 
societies.   New  members  of  the  John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance 


include  the  late  Howard  Mays,  '35,  Daniel  Abramson,  '38,  the 
late  John  Bowers,  '38,   E.  R.  Jennings,  '46,   the  late  Straty 
Economon,  '60,  O.  Lee  Mullis,  '69,  and  Henry  Briele,  '70. 
Those  welcomed  into  the  1807  Circle  included  the  late  Moses 
Paulson,  '21,  the  late  Harry  Shelley,  '31,  Sam  Beanstock,  '33, 
the  late  Mark  Thumin,  '33,  Ross  Z.  Pierpont,  '40,  John 
Dennis,  '45,  and  Morton  Krieger,  '52. 


MAA  president  Sylvan  Frieman,  '53,  with  new  1807  Circle 
members  Morton  Krieger,  '52,  John  Dennis,  '45,  Ross 
Pierpont,  40,  and  Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson. 


UMAB  president 

David  J.  Ramsay 

with  Louis  L. 

Goldstein  and  Dean 

Donald  E.  Wilson. 


Enjoying  the  reception 

prior  to  the  luncheon  are 

Grace  Hofsteter,  '50, 

Mary  Lou  Conner,  Mary 

Dorcas  Clark,  45,  and 

Virginia  Huffer,  '50. 


Grace  S.  Pierpont,  who 
joined  the  1807  Circle  with 
husband,  Ross  Z. ,  joins 
Dean  Wilson  and  MAA 
President  Sylvan  Frieman 
for  a  photograph. 


Margie  War  res, 
Herbert  Levickas,  46, 
and  James  Frenkil,  '37. 


Linda  and  James  Appleton,  '61 
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National  Aquarium  Reception 


One  of  the  highlights  or  this  years  reunion  was  a  reception  at 
the  National  Aquarium  in  Baltimore,  where  alumni  wandered 
through  four  floors  of  the  national  attraction  while  feasting  on  a 
variety  of  foods.   More  than  250  alumni  enjoyed  the  evening. 


Jim  Boler,  '95,  Harry  Knipp,  '76,  Maureen  Williams, 
'96,  and  Thomas  Hunt,  '54 


Arthur  Woodward,  '45  and  wife,  Elizabeth,  enjoy  an 
aquarium  exhibit. 


Brfs 


Kenneth  I loffiiiiiu.  '   0,  wife  Deborah  Zuckerman, 
Henry  Lewis,  '70,  and  Harry  Knipp,  '76  outside  the 
aquarium. 


Noel  Holbrook,  William  Holbrook,  '45,  Henry  Maguire, 
'45,  Leah  Camp,  '45  and  Kathleen  Maguire. 


Susati  Arisumi  '85,  Reunion  chair  Willarda  Edwards,  '77, 
Catherine  Smoot-Haselnus,  '85,  and  Victoria  Mossman-Van 
Eendenburg. 


Sean  Hunt,  '85,  Nancy  Hunt,  Susan  Amerena  and  James 

\merena.   '85 
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School  of  Medicine  Update  and  Scientific  Session 


School  of  Medicine  dean  Donald  E.  Wilson  spent  45  minutes 
discussing  tecent  developments  at  the  medical  school.   The 

dean's  presentation  focused  on  funding 
and  changes  in  the  schools  curriculum. 


Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson 


The  Scientific  Session  pro- 
gram by  the  Class  of  1970 
included  P.  David 
Myerowitz,  David  Tapper, 
Reunion  Captain  Louis  A. 
Shpritz,  Leslie  Plotnick, 
Moderator  Philip 
Mackowiak,  and  Stephen 
Green  berg.   Missing  is  p  re- 
senter  Walker  Robinson. 


Scientific  Session 

University  of  Maryland,  School  of  Medicine 

Presentations  by  the  Class  of  1970  •   Friday,  May  5,  12:00  p.m.  -  3:00  p.m. 

Davidge  Hall 


The  Class  of  1970,  celebrating  its  silver 
anniversary,  invited  five  of  its  classmates 
to  make  brief  presentations  on  their 
research  and  clinical  experiences.  A  25- 
year  certificate  ceremony  and  a  cham- 
paign reception  followed. 

Welcoming  Remarks 

Louis  Shpritz,  M.D. 

Reunion  Captain 

Private  Practitioner,  Glen  Burnie,  Md. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine 

University  of  Maryland  School  of 

Medicine 

President-elect,  Medical  Alumni 

Association  of  the  University  of 

Maryland  Inc. 

Introduction 

Philip  Mackowiak,  M.D. 

Chief  of  Medical  Service 

Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center 

Baltimore 

Vice  Chairman,  Department  of 

Medicine,  University  of  Maryland 

School  of  Medicine 


Growth  and  Growth  Hormone 

Leslie  Plotnick,  M.D. 

Associate  Professor 

Division  of  Pediatric  Endocrinology 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Baltimore 

Lessons  Learned  in  the 
Management  of  Hemolytic 
Syndrome  in  Children 

David  Tapper,  M.D. 

Surgeon-in-Chief;  Director,  Department 
of  Surgery,  Children's  Hospital  and 
Medical  Center,  Seattle 
Professor  and  Vice  Chairman 
Department  of  Surgery,  University  of 
Washington  School  of  Medicine,  Seattle 

Heart  Transplantation  -  1995 

P.  David  Myerowitz,  M.D. 

Karl  P.  Klassen  Professor 

The  Ohio  State  University  Medical 

Center,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Chief,  Division  of  Thoracic  and 

Cardiovascular  Surgery,  The  Ohio  State 

University  Medical  Center,  Columbus, 

Ohio 


New  Heads/New  Faces  -  Advances 
in  Craniofacial  Surgery  over  a 
Quarter  Century 

Walker  Robinson,  M.D. 

Chief  of  Pediatric  Neurosurgery 

University  of  Maryland  Medical  Center 

Associate  Professor,  Division  of 

Neurosurgery,  University  of  Maryland 

School  of  Medicine 

Clinical  Director  of  Neurosurgery 

R  Adams  Cowley  Shock  Trauma  Center 

Baltimore 

Osier  on  Managed  Care 

Stephen  Greenberg,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Medicine  and  Microbiology 

and  Immunology,  Baylor  College  of 

Medicine 

Vice  Chairman,  Department  of 

Medicine 

Baylor  College  of  Medicine 

Chief  of  Medicine,  Ben  Taub  General 

Hospital,  Houston,  Tex. 
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Class  Parties 


Class  photographs  can  be  ordered  for  $10  by  contacting  the  alumni  office  at  (410)  706-7454. 


Class  of  1935,  Stouffer  Harborplace  Hotel 


Class  of  1940,  Stouffer  Harborplace  Hotel 


Class  of  1950,  HarborView  Marina 


Class  of  1955,  HarborView  Marina 


Class  of  1945,  I  hi  Mount  Vernon  <  lub 


(  'lass  o/'/VhO,  Harrison's  Pier  Five  Restaurant 
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Class  Parties 


Class  of  1965,  Harbor  Court  Hotel 


Class  of  1980,  The  George  Peabody  Library  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
I  University 


Class  of  1970,  The  Pavilion  Restaurant,  Walters  Art  Gallery 


Class  of  1985,  St.  Mark's  on  the  Hill 


Class  of  1975,  Germano's  Restaurant 


Class  of  1990,  Lista's  Restaurant 
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REUNION 

19    9    5 



120th  Alumni  Gala,  B&0  Railroad  Museum 


More  than  325  alumni  and  guests  gathered  at  the  historic  B&O 
Railroad  Museum  on  Saturday  evening  for  the  alumni  gala. 
The  event  included  presentations  of  the  Honor  Award  and  Gold 
Key  to  P.  David  Myerowitz,  M.D.  '70,  and  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association  Service  Award  to  John  M.  Dennis,  M.D.  '45.   The 
Washington,  D.C. -based  "The  Wright  Touch"  musical  ensem- 
ble, comprised  of  musicians  from  the  White  House  Band  and 
premier  military  bands,  entertained  the  party  with  a  variety  of 
selections  for  all  generations. 


Nora  and  Harry  Knipp,  '76 


Denise  Sier  Hostig,  Associate  Dean  Mickey  Foxwell,  '80, 
and  Craig  Hostig,  '85 


Louis  Shpritz,  '70,  Deborah  Shpritz,  Eve  Lewis, 
Henry  Lewis,  '70,  and  Deborah  Zuckerman 


Michael  Maguire,  '90,  and  wife,  Denise,  with  parenti 
Kathleen  and  Henry  Maguire,  '45- 


UmurAtabek,  '80,  wife  Jenise,  James  Richardson,  '80, 
and  wife  Melissa 
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Reunion  Chair 
Willarda  Edwards, 
'77,  toasts  the 
Class  of  1945. 
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Vincent  Fitzpatrick,  '45,  Edwin  Stewart,  '43M,  Neil 
Robinson,  '60,  and  Constance  Kempner 
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/?  David  Myerowitz,  70,  third  from  left,  recipient  of  the 
MAA  Honor  Award  and  Gold  Key,  enjoys  the  company 
of  son  Morris,  daughter  Elissa,  guest  Kathy  Murphy,  sis- 
ter Bonnie  Belle,  mother  Merry,  and  father  Joseph  '36. 


John  Dennis,  '45,  second  from  left,  recipient  of  the  MAA 
Service  Award,  joins  son  John  S.  J.,  wife  Mary  Helen,  son- 
in-law  William  Passano,  daughter  ferry  Passano,  daughter 
Lori  Raneri,  and  son-in-law  Anthony  Raneri,  M.D. 


Dean  Donald  Wilson  receives  a  capital  campaign 
payment  from  MAA  president  Sylvan  Frieman,  '53. 


MAA  past  president  Henry  Startzman,  '50,  third  from 
left,  and  wife,  Peggy,  join  other  graduates  and  guests 
for  a  photograph. 


Class  of '80  members  James  Ruppel,  James  McKenna, 
and  Associate  Dean  Mickey  Foxwell  share  a  laugh. 
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Reunion  Class  Gift  Initiatives 


Four  reunion  classes  raised  $200,000  this 
year  through  the  Reunion  Class  Gift 
Program.  Initiated  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association,  the  effort  is 
designed  to  increase  annual  fund  dollars  as 
well  as  enhance  turnout  at  reunion  class  par- 
ties.  The  Medical  Alumni  Association  great- 
ly appreciates  these  special  reunion  classes  for 
their  commitment  and  loyalty  to  the 
University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine. 


John  Dennis  and  the  Class  of  1945  announce 
their  gift  of  $70,000. 


Morton  Kramer  presents  Dean  Wilson  with  a 
check  for  $30,000,  which  was  raised  by  the 
class  of  1955. 


CALLS  FOR  1996  AWARDS 
NOMINATIONS 

Alumni,  faculty,  and  friends  are  invited  to  send  in 
nominations  for  1996  by  February  1, 1996.  The 
Honor  Award  and  Gold  Key  is  awarded  to  a  living 
alumnus  based  on  "outstanding  contributions  to 
medicine  and  distinguished  service  to  mankind." 
Factors  considered  in  the  selection  process 
include:  impact  of  accomplishments;  local, 
national  and  international  recognition;  supporting 
letters;  and  publications. 

The  Medical  Alumni  Association  Service 
Award  is  given  to  an  individual  who  has  provided 
"outstanding  service  to  the  Association."  Letters 
of  nomination  for  both  awards  must  include  a 
curriculum  vita  and  should  be  addressed  to: 

Kenneth  Hoffman,  M.D.  70 
Chair,  Awards  Committee 
Medical  Alumni  Association 
522  West  Lombard  Street 
Baltimore,  MD  21201-1627 


Karl  Diehn,  Richard  Taylor,  and  the  Class  of 
1975  present  Dean  Wilson  with  their  class  gift 
which  exceeded  $30, 000. 


Louis  Shpritz  and  the  Class  of  1970  reveal 
their  class  gift  total  of  $70, 000. 


REUNION  SCHEDULE 

THURSDAY,  MAY  4 

Educational  Opportunities 

Continental  Breakfast  &  Registration, 

Davidge  Hall 

Campus  Walking  Tour 

John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance/ 1807 

Circle  Luncheon,  World  Trade  Center 

University  of  Maryland  Cancer  Center 

Hyperbaric  Chamber 

Maryland's  Hospital  for  Children 

Biomedical  Research  Facility  Tour 

Gamma  Knife  Facility 

Heath  Sciences  Facility/School  of 

Medicine 

Baltimore  City  Tour 

National  Aquarium  Reception 

FRIDAY,  MAY  5 

Educational  Opportunities 

Continental  Breakfast  &  Registration, 

Davidge  Hall 

R  Adams  Cowley  Shock  Trauma 

Centet 

Veteran  Affairs  Medical  Center  Tour 

School  of  Medicine  Update,  Dean 

Donald  E.  Wilson 

Pimlico  Race  Track 

Complimentary  Luncheon 

1995  Scientific  Update,  Davidge  Hall 

15th  Annual  Abraham  H.  Finkelstein 

Memorial  Lecture 

25-year  Certificate  Presentation 

Class  Parties  for  years  ending  in  "0" 

and  "5" 

SATURDAY,  MAY  6 

Continental  Breakfast  &  Registration, 

Davidge  Hall 

Annapolis  Trip 

Annual  Business  Meeting,  Davidge 

Hall 

Dean's  Reception  for  the  Class  of 

1945,  B&O  Railroad  Museum 

120th  MAA  Gala,  B&O  Railroad 

Museum 

SUNDAY,  MAY  7 

Orioles  Baseball  Came 


in 
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The  MAA  Annual  Business  Meeting 


As  is  the  case  every  year,  the  Medical  Alumni  Association 
conducts  its  annual  business  meeting  during  Reunion.   President 
Sylvan  Frieman  '53  concluded  a  very  successful  year  and  wel- 
comed Louis  A.  Shpritz,  70,  the  new  MAA  president. 
Dr.  Frieman  thanked  out-going  board  members  Kenneth 
Hoffman,  '70,  Andrew  Malinow,  '81,  and  Alan  Steinberg,  '70, 
for  their  service  and  welcomed  new  board  members  Samuel 
Abrams,  '54,  Nijole  Carozza,  '63,  and  James  Richardson,  '80. 


1995-96  Officers 


President-Elect  Louis 
Shpritz,  '70  receives 
the  gavel  from 
President  Sylvan 
Frieman,  53. 


Kenneth  Hoffman,  '70,  and  Andrew  Malinow, 
'81,  receive  awards  from  President  Sylvan 
Frieman,  53,  for  their  service  on  the  board. 


Louis  A.  Shpritz,  '70, 
President 


David  E. 
P  rest  dent- 


Li  trent  a,  '61, 
Elect 


Selvin  Passen,  '60, 
First  Vice  President 


Richard  L.  Eaylor,  '75, 
Ereasurer 


New  Board  Members 


Samuel  Abrams,  '54 


Nijole  Carozza,  '63 


James  Richardson,  '80 


Continuing  Board  Members 

Mark  Applefeld,  '69 
Willarda  Edwards,  '77 
Barry  H.  Friedman,  '69 
Jacqueline  Kelly,  '76 
Morton  D.  Kramer,  '55 
Philip  Mackowiak,  '70 


Regional  Vice  Presidents 

Henry  Briele,  '70 
Geoffrey  B.  Liss,  '76 
Richard  Keller,  '58 
Robert  Rosen,  '49 


Past  Presidents 

Harry  C.  Knipp,  '76 
Sylvan  Frieman,  '53 

Honorary  Board  Member 

Benjamin  M.  Stein,  '35 
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If  you're  a  Medical  Alumni 
Association  annual  fund  donor,  you 
know  that  your  gifts  are  already 
working  to  help  the  school  of 
Medicine  continue  its  leadership 
role  in  medical  education  and 
research. 

Did  you  know  that  a  deferred  gift 
stipulated  in  your  will  can  also  help 
the  School  while  allowing  your 
assets  to  work  hard  for  you  and 
your  family  during  your  lifetimes? 
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PUT      YOUR 


a  charitable  bequest  allows  you  to: 

■  retain  your  assets  during  your 
lifetime; 

■  provide  for  your  loved  ones; 

■  enjoy  the  satisfaction  and  recog- 
nition of  giving  to  the  school  of 
Medicine  during  your  lifetime; 

■  help  the  School  of  Medicine 
continue  its  important  work;  and 

■  receive  a  charitable  deduction 
on  your  estate. 

Want  to  know  more? 

For  free  brochures  on  bequests  or  estate 

planning  please  contact: 

GRETTA  P.   Estey 

Associate  Dean  for  development 

University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine 
.     ./ i/„nWA     rrffi    29  south  Greene  Street, 
UfeEveryDa)  \    suite   120 

Baltimore,  md  21201 


410-328-4400 
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Class  Notes 


1  925 

Samuel  S.  Glick  of  Baltimore, 
professor  emeritus,  department 
of  pediatrics,  School  of 
Medicine,  joined  classmates 
Thomas  B.  Turner,  dean  emer- 
itus, Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Medicine,  and  Joseph  Nataro 
lor  their  70th  reunion  on  May 
6.  A  fourth  living  classmate, 
Joseph  A.  Visconti,  did  not 
attend.  Turner  and  Nataro  are 
past  recipients  of  the  MAA's 
Honor  Award  and  Gold  Key. 

1  941 

Benjamin  Pasamanick  of 

Schenectady,  N.Y.,  received  a 
certificate  of  recognition  for 
contributions  to  psychiatric 
epidemiology  and  biostatistics 
from  the  Harvard  Institute  of 
Psychiatric  Epidemiology  and 
Genetics  on  February  15. 
Pasamanick  is  research  profes- 
sor of  psychiatry,  NYU 
Medical  Center;  research  pro- 
fessor, pediatrics-emeritus, 
Albany  Medical  College;  and 
former  associate  commissioner 
for  research,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Mental 
Hygiene. 


1  943M 

Miquel  S.  Dalmau  or  Rio 
Piedras,  PR.,  is  planning  to 
retire  this  year  after  35  years  of 
practicing  hypnotherapy  and 
21  years  of  practicing  acupunc- 
ture. 

1  945 

Frank  Ayd  Jr.  of  Baltimore  was 
the  recipient  of  the  prestigious 
Lifetime  Achievement  Award 
from  the  U.S.  Psychiatric 
Congress  last  November  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Ayd  played 
a  vital  role  in  the  field  of  mod- 
ern clinical  psychopharma- 
cology.   His  latest  book, 
Lexicon  of  Psychiatry,  Neurology, 
and  the  Neurosciences,  is  pub- 
lished by  Williams  and  Wilkins. 

1  946 

Charles  W.  Hawkins  of 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  his 
wife  were  feted  last  December 
on  their  50th  wedding  anniver- 
sary. The  reception  and  cock- 
tail party  was  organized  by  the 
Hawkins'  three  children  and 
their  spouses  at  the  local  golf 
and  country  club.  This  coming 
February,  Dr.  Hawkins  will 
retire  after  42  years  in  the  field 
of  urology.   Future  plans 
include  travel,  golf  and  teach- 
ing residents  and  interns  at  the 
Erlanger  Hospital  in 
Chattanooga. 


1  955 

Frank  R.  Nataro  of  Syosset, 
N.Y.,  has  a  son,  James  Nataro 
'87,  who  is  an  assistant  profes- 
sor, department  of  pediatrics, 
School  of  Medicine. 

1  960 

J.  Ward  Kurad  of  Hickory, 
N.C.,  retired  in  February  and 
is  president  and  CEO  of 
Vantage  Patientcare  Systems,  a 
consulting  and  management 
company  for  hospitals  and 
long-term  care  facilities. 


1  962 

Ted  Patterson  of  Baltimore 
retired  from  private  practice 
and  is  now  practicing  addic- 
tion medicine  part-time  at  the 
Fort  Howard  Veterans 
Administration  Medical 
Center.   He  and  his  wife, 
Sylvia,  welcomed  their  first 
grandchild,  Mara  T,  last 
October. 

1  966 

Charles  Classen  of  Kinston, 
N.C.,  is  chief  of  surgery  at 
Lenoir  Memorial  Hospital  and 
was  elected  secretary  of  the 
Eastern  Orthopaedic 


Check  out  this 
Money  Market  Account  rate 


minimum 
to  earn  APY 


Then  check  out  of  your  bank  Money  Market  Account 

Check  your  bank  money  market  account  rate  •-  it's  probably  well  below  SECU's 
4.85%  APY. 

SECU,  Maryland's  largest  credit  union  and  member-owned  financial  institution, 
offers  both  great  rates  and  the  security  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance.  State 
employees,  full-time  students  at  most  state  universities  and  employees  of  select 
groups  can  join  Relatives  of  SECU  members  can  join  too!  And  pining  is  simple, 
just  open  a  savings  account  for  $10. 

Start  earning  4.85%  APY  on  your  money  market  account! 

Call  SECU.  Monday  through  Friday.  8:30  to  4:30: 
(410)  296-SECU  or  1-800 -TRY-SECU  or  TDD  (410)  821-3709. 


NCUA 


STATE  EMPLOYEES  CREDIT  UNION 
OF  MARYLAND,  INC. 


t  =  > 


New  In  June! 

UMAB  Branch  •  Paca  &  Redwood  Streets  •  Baltimore,  MD  21201 
Student  Union,  621  Lombard  Street,  ATM/MOST'  only 

'Annual  Percentage  Yield  is  effective  at  least  through  May  8,  1995,  and  is  subject  to  change 
To  earn  this  -i  8S%  APY.  SECU's  money  market  account  only  requires  a  S2.000  minimum  balance 
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Association  and  president-elect 
of  the  North  Carolina 
Orthopaedic  Association.   He 
has  three  daughters:  Arienne,  a 
resident  in  pediatrics  at  the 
University  of  California  in  San 
Francisco;  Aimee,  about  to 
graduate  from  Smith;  and  Alex, 
who  is  completing  an  extra  year 
of  high  school  on  scholarship 
in  England. 

1  967 

Elisabeth  Kandel  of  Lafayette, 
Colo.,  has  been  practicing  fam- 
ily medicine  and  obstetrics  in 
Broomfield  for  22  years.   She 
and  husband,  David  Leistikow, 
live  on  a  farm  and  grow  organic 


corn  and  beans.  They  have 
three  daughters  including 
Nicole,  a  senior  at  Yale. 

1  973 

Bernard  G.  Milton  of 

Braidwood,  111.,  is  a  grand- 
father.  His  son,  Michael,  is  an 
MSIV  at  the  Medical  College 
of  Georgia  and  plans  to 
specialize  in  family  practice. 

1  974 

Stephen  Metzner  of 

Hagerstown,  Md.,  formed 
Potomac  Family  Medicine 
with  two  family  medicine 
practitioners.  They  are  seeking 
a  fourth  colleague. 


T.  Rowe  Price  Science  8  Technology  Fund  invests  in 
companies  behind  today's  breakthrough  products.  The 
strong  performance  of  the 
fund  illustrates  its  success 


at  identifying  dynamic 
opportunities.  Of  course, 
its  greater  potential  also 
carries  greater  risk.  $2,500 
minimum  ($1,000  for  IRAs) 
No  sales  charges. 


Average  annual  total 
returns  as  of  3/31/95' 


29.0% 

23.1% 
19.5% 


1  year 

5  years 

Since  inception 
(9/30/87) 


Call  24  hours  for  a  free  report  and  prospectus 

1-800-541-6158 


Invcl  Willi  Confide) 

T.RoweFrice 


'Figures  include  changes  in  principal  value,  reinvested  dividends,  and  capital  gain 
distributions  total  returns  represent  past  performance,  which  cannot  guarantee  future  results. 
Investment  return  and  principal  value  will  varv  and  shares  may  he  worth  more  or  less  at 
redemption  than  at  original  purchase.  Request  a  prospectus  with  more  complete  information, 
including  management  lees  and  other  charges  and  expenses  Read  it  carefully  before  you 
invest  or  send  money,  1  Kowe  Price  Investment  Services.  Inc..  Distributor, 


1  980 

M.  Lawrence  Kaplan  of 

Longwood,  Fla.,  is  assistant 
professor  of  emergency  medi- 
cine, department  of  surgery, 
University  of  Florida  School  of 
Medicine.   Karen  Chayt 
Marcus  of  Boston  is  assistant 
professor  of  radiation  oncolo- 
gy, Harvard  Medical  School; 
chief,  division  of  radiation 
oncology,  Dana  Farber  Cancer 
Institute;  and  associate  radia- 
tion oncologist,  Boston 
Children's  Hospital.   Phuong 
Trinh  of  Rockville,  Md., 
became  the  husband  of  Linda 
and  father  of  seven  year-old 
Jeanie  when  he  remarried  in 
July  1993. 

1  98  1 

Brian  W.  Wamsley  of  San 
Diego  and  wife,  Dianne, 
announced  the  arrival  of  their 
son  James  Woodrow  in 
February. 

1  984 

Joseph  Adams  of  Towson, 
Md.,  is  secretary  of  Smoke  Free 
Maryland  and  serves  as  the 
Med  Chi  representative  to  that 
coalition  for  tobacco  control. 
Adams  is  medical  director  of 
Chestnut  Green  at  Blakehurst, 
a  nursing  center  and  retire- 
ment community,  and  sits  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Baltimore  County  Medical 
Assoc  i.ition. 


1  987 

Laurie  Cummings  of 

Brattleboro,  Vt.,  is  a  partner  in 
a  private  radiology  practice. 
Showing  horses  and  skiing 
contributes  to  her  enjoyment 
of  New  England  life. 


Keep  in  Touch 

We  enjoy  hearing  from  alumni 
and  hope  you  enjoy  reading 
about  the  avocations,  profes- 
sional accomplishments  and 
personal  milestones  of  your 
colleagues.  Please  help  keep 
us  informed.  Write  to  Class 
Notes  Editor,  Medical  Alumni 
Association,  522  West 
Lombard  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21201-1627.  Or,  get  in 
touch  by  phone,  410-706- 
7454,  or  FAX,  410-706-3658. 
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Top  Docs 

The  results  are  in.  After  surveying  hundreds  of  area  doctors^ 

Physical  Medicine 

General  Surgery 

1                                                             /              n     1    ■ 

Michael  S.  Shear,  M.D.  '82 

Anthony  L.  Imbembo,  M.D. 

nurses  ana  support  group  members,  Baltimore  magazine  gave 

Kidney/liver/pancreas 

the  "inside  scoop"  on  the  area's  best  doctors  in  its  June  1995 

Psychiatry 

Stephen  T.  Bartlett,  M.D. 

issue.   Featured  on  the  magazines  cover  was  the  University  of 

Addiction 

Laparoscopy 

David  McDuff,  M.D. 

John  L.  Flowers,  M.D. 

Maryland's  father-daughter  alumni-faculty  pair:  psychiatrist 

Child/Adolescent 

Nathan  Schnaper,  M.D.  '49  who  has  spent  42  years  helping 

Brian  M.  Siegel,  M.D.  '82 

OncologiclBreast  Cancer 

Eating  Disorders 

*  Lauren  A.  Schnaper,  M.D.  '8 1 

cancer  patients  adjust,  and  daughter  Lauren  Schnaper,  M.  D. 

Harry  Brandt,  M.D.  '83 

Otolaryngological  Surgery 

'81,  now  the  region's  leading  breast  cancer  surgeon.   Listed 

Oncologic 

Douglas  E.  Mattox,  M.D. 

below  are  faculty  and  alumni  of  the  University  of  Maryland 

*  Nathan  Schnaper,  M.D.  '49 

Orthopedic  Surgery 

School  of  Medicine  who  were  cited  in  the  issue: 

General 

Pulmonary 

Jerome  R  Reichmeister,  M.D.  '64 

General 

Hands 

Cardiology 

High-risk  Pregnancy 

Lewis).  Rubin,  M.D. 

E.  F.Shaw  Wilgis,  M.D. '62 

Andrew  Ziskind,  M.D. 

David  A.  Nagey,  M.D. 

Sports  Medicine 

M.  Carlyle  Crenshaw  Jr., 

Radiation  Oncology 

Charles  E.  Silberstein,  M.D.  '58 

Dermatology 

M.D.  (posthumously) 

Omar  M.  Salazar,  M.D. 

Joseph  Burnett,  M.D. 

Infertilityi 

Alternative 

Eli  Y.Adashi,  M.D. 

Radiology 

Chronic  Pain 

Diabetology 

Diagnostic  Radiology 

Brian  M.  Berman,  M.D. 

Leslie  Plotnick,  M.D.  70 

Internal  Medicine 

Elliot  K.  Fishman,  M.D.  77 

Nutritional  Medicine 

Hypertension 

Alan  R.  Gaby,  M.D.  79 

Emergency  Medicine 

*  Elijah  Saunders,  M.D.  '60 

Rheumatology 

Robert  Barish,  M.D. 

Ira  T.  Fine,  M.D.  75 

Neurology 

*  University  of  Maryland 

Endocrinology                                 Multiple  Sclerosis 

Urology 

alumnus  and  faculty  member. 

William  Valente,  M.D.  74             Kenneth  P.  Johnson,  M.D. 

General 

Steve  Jacobs,  M.D. 

General  Practice                               Oncology 

Prostate 

David  Stewart,  M.D.                       Joseph  Aisner,  M.D. 

Michael  J.  Naslund,  M.D. 

Joseph  Wildman  Zebley  III, 

M.D.  76 

Otolaryngology 

Vascular  Disorders 

William  C.  Gray,  M.D. 

Stroke 

Gynecology/Obstetrics 

' 

Thomas  R.  Price,  M.D. 

General                                              Pediatrics 

Gay  Guzinski,  M.D. 

Developmental  Disabilities 

Surgical  Specialists 

Gynecologic  Surgery 

Renee  Wachtel,  M.D. 

Cardio/thoracic 

Harry  W  Johnson,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Alex  Sequeira,  M.D. 

Colon/Rectal 

DebraA.  Vachon,  M.D. '84 
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James  P.  Nataro,  M.D.  '87, 
Ph.D.,  assistant  professor, 
department  of  pediatrics,  was 
selected  as  one  of  Maryland's 
Distinguished  Young  Scientists 
for  1995.  As  part  of  Maryland 
Science  Week,  the  selection 
committee  evaluated  26  quali- 
fied candidates  from  various 
disciplines,  and  chose  to  honor 
Dr.  Nataro  for  his  outstanding 
work  in  infectious  diseases  and 
tropical  pediatrics. 

Milford  M.  Foxwell  Jr., 
M.D.  '80,  associate  dean  for 
admissions;  assistant  professor, 
department  of  medicine,  spoke 
at  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  (AAMC) 

Nul  llnust   (  irolip  nil 

Educational  and  Student 
Affairs  annual  meeting  in 
Ottawa.  The  theme  of  the 
meeting  was  "Socially 
Responsive  Medical 
Education:   Issues  in  Design 
and  Implementation."  Dr. 
Foxwell's  presentation  was 
entitled  "Character  Issues  in 
Medical  School  Admissions 
and  Beyond." 

James  P.  Richardson,  M.D. 
'80,  associate  professor,  depart- 
ment of  family  medicine,  has 
been  named  to  the  editorial 
board  of  the  Bulletin  on 
Rheumatic  Diseases,  published 
by  the  Arthritis  foundation. 
1  )r.  Richardson  recentl) 
returned  to  the  St  hool  ol 

Medicine  after  .i  leave  ol 
absence,  during  which  he- 


completed  a  master's  degree  in 
public  health  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health.   Upon  com- 
pleting his  studies,  Dr. 
Richardson  received  the  John 
C.  Hume  Award,  named  for  a 
former  dean  of  the  school, 
given  in  recognition  of  academ- 
ic excellence. 

Maimon  M.  Cohen,  Ph.D., 

vice  chair,  department  of 
obstetrics  and  gynecology; 
chief,  division  of  human  genet- 
ics, has  been  appointed  to  the 
external  advisory  committee  of 
the  Child  Health  Research 
Center  at  the  University  of 
Texas  Health  Science  Center  in 
San  Antonio.  Dr.  Cohen  also 
co-chaired  the  clinical  genetics 
section  of  the  "The  Year  in 
Medicine"  session  of  the 
Clinical  Research  Meeting, 
sponsored  by  the  Association  of 
American  Physicians,  the 
American  Society  for  Clinical 
Investigation  and  the  American 
Federation  for  Clinical 
Research. 


Mark  W.  Preslan,  M.D.,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  ophthalmolo- 
gy, was  awarded  a  certificate  of 
honor  in  the  Outstanding 
Faculty  Category  of  the 
Maryland  Association  for 
Higher  Education  Outstanding 
Educator  of  the  Year  competi- 
tion. 

Ellen  K.  Silbergeld,  Ph.D., 

associate  professor,  department 
of  epidemiology  and  preventive 
medicine,  has  joined  the  board 
of  directors  for  the  Consortium 
for  Environmental  Education, 
a  nonprofit  organization 
formed  to  make  environmental 
health  a  foundation  of  learning 


and  practice  for  all  physicians. 
Dr.  Silbergeld  was  also  one  of 
the  featured  speakers  at  a  sym- 
posium on  "Breast  Cancer 
Controversies  and  Challenges: 
Understanding  the  Medical, 
Legal,  Ethical  and  Policy 
Issues."  Other  School  of 
Medicine  presenters  included 
Trudy  L.  Bush,  Ph.D.,  profes- 
sor, department  of  epidemiol- 
ogy and  preventive  medicine; 
Kay  Dickersin,  Ph.D.,  profes- 
sor, department  of  epidemiol- 
ogy and  preventive  medicine; 
and  Lauren  Schnaper,  M.D. 
'81,  assistant  professor,  depart- 
ment of  surgery. 


LLC 


HEALTH  CLAIMS  SYSTEMS 

Electronic  Insurance  Claim  Processing  For: 

•  Small  and  Large  Healthcare 
Practitioners 

•  Medical  Clinics  and  Hospitals 

•  Patient  Billing  Services 


PO  Box  4028 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21222 
Office:  4 10-284-0806 
Pager  410-748-8481 
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Profile 


Arthur  Milholland,  M.D.  '69 


Helping  Hands 

For  UM  anesthesiologist,  helping 
others  is  a  way  of  life 


Duitama, 
Columbia  is  a 
small  industrial 
city  high  in  the 
Andes,  some 
8,500  feet  above  sea  level. 
Most  of  its  people  are  poor 
and,  as  in  most  third  world 
countries,  medical  care  is 
inadequate  to  meet  their 
many  needs.  For  reasons  yet 
unknown — although  there  is 
much  speculation — there  is  a 
high  incidence  of  children 
born  with  cleft  lips  and  cleft 
palettes. 

It  was  to  this  remote 
spot,  some  100  miles  north- 
east of  Bogota,  that  anesthe- 
siologists Arthur 
Milholland,  M.D.  '69  and 
his  wife  Lucille  (Luann) 
Mostello,  M.D.  traveled  one 
spring  day.  They  were  partic- 
ipants in  a  mission  sent  by 
Operation  Smile  Inter- 
national, a  non-profit  med- 
ical and  educational  organi- 
zation that  provides  recon- 
structive surgery  for  children 
with  facial  deformities. 

Non-political  in  his  youth 
and  during  the  turmoil  sur- 
rounding the  Vietnam  War, 
Dr.  Milholland  became 


interested  in  causes  involving 
justice,  nuclear  proliferation, 
economic  opportunity  and 
helping  the  poor  in  the  early 
1980's.  The  interest  led  to 
more  involvement  and  com- 
mitment. 

"With  Operation  Smile, 
we  could  do  something  sig- 
nificant to  improve  the  lives 
of  poor  people  without 
resources.  And  the  7-10  day- 
commitment  is  realistic  for 
busv  professionals,"  says  Dr. 
Milholland. 

Working  10-hour  days, 


his  Operation  Smile  team  of 
Colombian  and  American 
professionals  completed 
approximately  140  surgeries 
in  a  week.  "With  this  plastic 
surgery,  results  are  immedi- 
ate and  certain,"  explains 
Dr.  Milholland,  attending 
physician  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  Pain  Center. 
"Post-op  recovery  is  rapid 
with  no  need  for  rehabilita- 
tion services." 

"It  was  an  amazing 
time,"  says  Dr.  Milholland. 
"During  the  day  we  worked 
intensely  with  children  with 
severe  deformities.  Then 
wed  have  dinner  with  the 
team.  Luann  and  I  stayed  in 
a  retreat  house  a  block  from 
the  hospital  where  wed  get 
warm  water  1  5  minutes  a 
dav  if  we  were  lucky. 
Electricity  was  another  thing 
we  couldn't  take  for  granted, 
even  in  the  hospital."  Dr. 
Milholland  was  impressed 
with  the  need  to  make  do 
with  less:  supplies  that 
American  hospitals  consider 
disposables  were  washed 
thoroughly  and  reused, 
including  endotracheal  tubes. 


°A 
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4TION 


^/     Operation  Smile  International  was 
C,^^         founded  in  1982  by  Dr.  William 

Magee,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 


Maryland  Dental  School  who  is  also  a  plas- 
tic surgeon,  and  his  wife  Kathy,  a  nurse  and  social  worker. 
There  are  now  23  chapters. 

Operation  Smile  International  recruits  and  organizes  mis- 
sions which  usually  consist  of  surgeons,  anesthesiologists,  a 
pediatrician,  nurses,  a  speech  therapist,  and  laboratory  and 
logistics  people,  all  of  whom  volunteer  their  services.  The 
missions  are  sent  to  23  sites  in  11  countries.  Follow-up 
teams  are  sent  to  each  site  yearly. 

Operation  Smile  also  provides  education  and  training  for 
physicians  and  health  care  professionals  in  its  1 1  mission 
countries.  A  pilot  project  targeting   children  with  facial  defor- 
mities in  the  United  States  is  now  under  way  in  New  York 
City.    For  more  information,  call  the  national  office  at  (804) 
625-0375  or   Jim  McAveney,  chairman  of  the  Baltimore 
chapter  at  (410)  332-7074. 


While  Dr. 
Milholland 
has  not  taken 
another  such 
momentous 
trip  since  the  Operation 
Smile  experience,  helping 
others  has  become  a  way  of 
life  for  him.   This  past 
spring,  he  testified  as  an 
expert  witness  in  an 
American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  court  case  that 
attempted  to  block  capital 
punishment  by  lethal  injec- 
tion in  Maryland. 

He  also  serves  on  the 
boards  of  the  Baltimore  chap- 
ter of  Physicians  for  Social 
Responsibility  and  Jobs  with 
Peace,  a  local  effort  to 
encourage  and  support  the 
poor  as  they  take  control  of 
their  lives.  This  small  com- 
munity organization  is 
responsible  for  organizing  the 
first  Mayor's  "Save  Our 
Cities"  March  on 
Washington,  among  other 
accomplishments. 

Dr.  Milholland  has  testi- 
fied at  public  hearings,  writ- 
ten letters  and  given  speeches 
to  promote  the  goals  of  Jobs 
with  Peace  and  has  assisted 
with  establishing  and  main- 
taining its  computer  sys- 
tem— yet  he  still  feels  that  he 
has  not  done  enough. 
"Luann  and  I  reached  a  deci- 
sion that  we  could  help  peo- 
ple most  in  our  medical 
capacities,"  says  Dr. 
Milholland.  "We  agreed  to 
contribute  a  portion  of  our 
income  to  Jobs  for  Peace  to 
enable  others  to  carry  on  our 
social  justice  work." 

-  Jo  Ann  G.  Stolley 
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Henry  V.  Davis  '27 
Chesapeake  City,  Md. 
March  14,  1995 
Dr.  Davis  served  as  an  intern 
and  resident  at  the  James 
Walker  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Wilmington,  N.C.   He  prac- 
ticed in  Chesapeake  City  from 
1931  until  his  retirement  in 
1978.   During  his  career,  he 
was  on  the  staff  of  Union 
Hospital  in  Elkton,  serving 
various  times  as  the  hospitals 
chiel  of  surgery  and  as  chief  ol 
staff.   He  was  a  member  ol  the 
Cecil  County  Medical  Society, 
the  Medical  and  Chtrurgical 
Society  of  Maryland,  the 
American  Medical  Association, 
the  International  College  of 
Surgeons  and  the  American 
Society  of  Abdominal 
Surgeons.   He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Eloise,  two  daughters 
and  lour  granddaughters. 

Samuel  S.  Rubin  '33 

Baltimore 
February  27,  1995 

Jason  H.  Gaskel  '34 

Baltimore 
July  28,  1994 

Dr.  Gaskel  served  as  captain  in 
the  Philippines  during  World 
War  II.    He  returned  to 
Baltimore  as  an  orthopedic 
surgeon  and  completed  a  resi- 
dency at  Kernan  I  lospital  and 
Mercy  Hospital.    I  le  practiced 
in  the  southeast  section  ol  the 
city  and  was  on  the  stall  at 
Mercy  for  more  than  55  years. 


In  1980,  he  began  limiting  his 
practice  to  diagnostic  work  and 
relerrals.   Dr.  Gaskel  always 
made  a  point  of  keeping  up 
with  surgical  and  dermatology 
journals,  and  was  interested  in 
photography.   He  was  a  dedi- 
cated doctor  who  was  still 
making  house  calls  at  the  age  of 
78.   Surviving  Dr.  Gaskel  are 
his  wife,  Irene,  his  son,  Ronald, 
and  his  daughter,  Joni. 

William  R.  Long  Jr.  '37 

Marco  Island,  Fla. 
January  7,  1995 

Frederick  J.  Vollmer  '38 

Catonsville,  Md. 
March  15,  1995 
Dr.  Vollmer  completed  an 
internship  at  Mercy  Medical 
Center.   He  and  wile, 
Margaret,  a  nurse,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Army's  42nd 
General  Hospital  Unit  and  met 
on  a  troopship  en  route  to  their 
duty  station  in  the  Pacific. 
Their  October  1945  marriage 
was  the  first  American  wedding 
to  take  place  in  Occupied 
Japan.   Dr.  Vollmer  was  dis- 
charged with  the  rank  of  major 
and  returned  to  Maryland 
where  he  opened  and  operated 
a  general  practice  from  1945 
until  his  retirement  in  1984. 
During  his  career,  Dr.  Vollmer 
served  on  the  staff  ol  Mercy 
and  St.  Joseph  Medical  Center 
and  was  the  staff  physician  lor 
the  School  Sisters  of  Notre 


Dame  and  the  old  St.  Vincents 
Orphanage.   He  was  a 
Eucharistic  minister  who 
brought  Communion  to  infirm 
parishioners.   He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  five  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

Walter  R.  Graham  '40 

Charlotte,  N.C. 
December  28,  1994 
Dr.  Graham  served  three  years 
during  WW  II  with  the  U.S. 
Army  Medical  Corps.   He 
returned  to  Charlotte  after 
the  war  where  he  practiced 
ophthalmology  from  1948 
until  1978.  He  was  a  member 
ol  Phi  Gamma  Delta  Fraternity 
and  served  as  a  diplomate  of 
the  American  Board  ol 
Ophthalmology.   Survivors 
include  his  wile,  Rachel,  and 
two  sons. 

Robert  B.  Sasscer  '41 
Upper  Marlboro,  Md. 
March  20,  1995 
Dr.  Sasscer  served  an  intern- 
ship and  residency  at  Mercy 
Hospital  and  was  captain  in  the 
U.S.  Army  in  the  European 
Theater  of  Operation  during 
WW  II.   Upon  his  return,  he 
took  over  the  family  practice  of 
his  father.   Dr.  Sasscer  was  a 
member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Prince 
George's  County  Medical 
Society,  the  Prince  George's 
Historic  Preservation,  the 
Nature  Conservancy  and  the 


Riverdale  Historic  Society.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Patricia, 
one  son  and  one  stepdaughter. 

Irving  Scherlis  '43D 
Stevenson,  Md. 
February  9,  1995 
Dr.  Scherlis  was  an  Army  sur- 
geon in  the  Philippines  from 
1945-47  and  was  discharged 
with  the  rank  of  major.  He 
completed  an  internship  and  a 
residency  in  urology  at  Sinai 
Hospital  and  served  as  chief  of 
urology  at  Harbor  Hospital  for 
29  years  until  his  retirement  in 
1994.   Dr.  Scherlis  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Maryland  and 
American  urologic  associa- 
tions, the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Faculty  ol 
Maryland  and  the  Southern 
Medical  Association.   He  was 
an  amateur  radio  operator, 
wrote  poetry  and  composed 
music.   Dr.  Scherlis  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Dorothy,  one  son 
and  two  daughters. 

Henry  J.  Houska  '44 

June  10,  1994 
Baltimore 

From  1945-47,  Dr.  Houska 
served  as  ward  officer,  base  sur- 
geon, disease  control  officer 
and  hospital  consultant  with 
the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Corps. 
In  1948,  after  completion  of 
an  internship  and  residency  at 
St.  Joseph  Hospital  in 
Baltimore,  Dr.  Houska  began  a 
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private  practice  in 
Highlandtown,  a  southeast 
Baltimore  neighborhood.  A 
member  of  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Faculty  of  the  State 
of  Maryland,  Dr.  Houska  sat 
on  its  sub-committee  on  dia- 
betes and  was  a  member  of  the 
Baltimore  City  Medical 
Society.   Dr.  Houska  was 
proud  of  his  Czech  heritage 
and  spent  much  of  his  leisure 
time  traveling  to  enjoy  ethnic- 
related  activities.   Dr.  Houska's 
survivors  include  his  wife  of  45 
years,  Lois,  their  three  children 
and  seven  grandchildren. 

Jesse  H.  Arnold  '46 
Edenton,  N.C. 
April  3,  1993 

Dr.  Arnold  was  director  of  the 
maternal  and  infant  care  pro- 
ject at  the  Broward  County 
Health  Department  from  1968 
until  his  retirement  in  1984. 
Among  Dr.  Hoyt's  survivors 
are  his  wife,  two  daughters,  a 
son  and  a  stepson. 

James  S.  O'Hare  '46 

September  22,  1994 
Huntsville,  Tex. 
Dr.  O'Hare  interned  at  what  is 
now  Mercy  Medical  Center 
and  completed  a  residency  in 
surgery  at  Lutheran  Hospital. 
He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
Second  Marine  Division  at 
Camp  Lejeune,  N.C,  during 
World  War  II.   Until  his  retire- 
ment several  years  ago,  he  had 
been  a  physician  with  the 


Texas  Department  of  Criminal 
Justice  in  Huntsville.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Hilda, 
and  eight  children. 

Ralph  A.  Reiter  '46 

Cumberland,  Md. 
February  7,  1993 
Dr.  Reiter  accepted  an  intern- 
ship with  the  Navy  at  Long 
Beach,  California,  and,  as  a 
commissioned  lieutenant, 
spent  the  next  two  years  in  the 
South  Pacific  followed  by  a 
three-year  pediatric  fellowship 
at  the  Mayo  Clinic  in 
Rochester,  Minnesota.   Dr. 
Reiter  returned  to  Cumberland 
and  served  the  community  for 
more  than  35  years.   He  was 
on  the  staff  at  both  Memorial 
and  Sacred  Heart  hospitals 
throughout  his  career  and,  in 
addition  to  private  practice, 
worked  for  the  Allegany 
County  and  Garrett  County 
health  departments,  conduct- 
ing clinics  for  well  infants  and 
children  as  well  as  students  in 
the  school  system.   Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Dorothy, 
three  sons,  four  daughters  and 
17  grandchildren. 


Memorial  gifts  may  be  made  to: 

Medical  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University' of  Maryland,  Inc. 
522  West  Lombard  Street 
Baltimore,  MD  21201-1627 

or  call  410-706-7454  for  more 
information. 


Charles  R.Williams '51 

Gettysburg,  Md. 
January  9,  1995 
After  serving  in  the  U.S.  Army 
8th  Air  Force  from  1943-45, 
Dr.  Williams  served  as  a  lieu- 
tenant junior  grade  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  medical  offices  from 
1951-53.   He  began  his  local 
practice  in  Emmitsburg  in  1953 
where  he  remained  until  1985. 
He  served  as  president  of  the 
Gettysburg  Hospital  medical 
staff  and  head  of  obstetrics,  and 
was  a  member  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Adams  County 
Medical  Society.   Dr.  Williams 
was  a  member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the 
Southern  Medical  Association 
and  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
Fraternity.   He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Mabert  and  two  children. 

Mames  T.  Keegan  '55 

Milford,  Conn. 

March  25,  1995 

William  M.  Palmer  '56 
Salt  Lake  City 
October  27,  1994 
Dr.  Palmer  interned  at  the 
Highland  Alameda  County 
Hospital  in  Oakland, 
California.   His  residency  in 
pediatrics  was  completed  at 
Oakland  Children's  Hospital. 
After  serving  as  a  pediatrician  in 
the  Army,  Dr.  Palmer  returned 
to  Oakland  and  enjoyed  1 1 
years  of  private  practice  before 
accepting  an  appointment  from 
Primary  Children's  Medical 


Center  as  ambulatory  medical 
director  and  another  from  the 
University  of  Utah  Medical 
School  as  an  associate,  where 
he  received  the  Outstanding 
Professor/Teacher  Award  five 
times  from  medical  students  as 
well  as  numerous  other  awards. 
Dr.  Palmer  was  honored  by 
community  organizations  and 
was  a  member  of  Utah's  Hall  of 
Fame  for  working  for  better- 
ment of  children.  The  state  of 
Utah  selected  him  as  its  1990- 
91  Physician  of  the  Year  and  in 
1993  he  was  honored  with  the 
Service  to  Children  Award  by 
the  Utah  Chapter  of  the 
American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics/Intermountain 
Pediatric  Society.   Dr.  Palmer 
was  medical  director,  Child 
Protection  Team,  Primary 
Children's  Medical  Center  and 
professor,  pediatrics,  University 
of  Utah  School  of  Medicine. 
He  gave  testimony  in  court 
more  than  1 50  times  as  an 
expert  witness  for  child  abuse 
and  neglect  cases.  Among 
those  surviving  Dr.  Palmer  are 
his  wife  and  four  children. 

Grover  C.  M.  Farrish  '61 

Hyannis,  Mass. 
December  25,  1994 

John  H.  Mann  '66 

Tampa,  Fla. 
January  20,  1995 
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Remembered 


M.  Carlyle  Crenshaw  Jr., 
M.D.,  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology at  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine 
tor  the  past  1 5  years,  died  in 
an  automobile  accident  on 
April  22  when  he  swerved  his 
car  to  avoid  hitting  a  dog. 
Dr.  Crenshaw  was  64. 

A  specialist  in  high-risk 
obstetrics,  Dr.  Crenshaw  is 
remembered  not  only  as  an 
excellent  clinician,  researcher 
and  department  leader,  but  as 
a  kind  man  who  cared  deeply 
about  his  patients.   He  was  a 
familiar  sight  throughout  the 
hospital,  a  gentleman  with  a 
trace  of  a  Sourthern  accent 
and  signature  suspenders, 
often  rushing  to  the  hospital 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
deliver  a  baby.   He  delivered 
more  than  5,000  babies  in  the 
course  of  his  40-year  career. 

It  was  as  a  teacher  and 
mentor  that  he  may  be 
remembered  most.   He 
seemed  happiest  when  he  was 
.it  a  patient's  bedside,  teaching 
and  passing  on  his  great 
knowledge  to  young  residents. 
He  helped  many  colleagues  in 
their  careers. 

A  native  of  Lancaster, 
South  Carolina,  Dr.  Crenshaw 
received  his  bachelor  of  science 
degree  cum  laude  from 
Davidson  College  in  1952. 
He  was  awarded  his  doctor  of 
medicine  degree  from  Duke 
University  School  of  Medicine 
in  1956,  and  completed  his 
residency  in  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  ,u  I  hike  University 
Medical  <  lenter.   I  le  spent  two 
years  in  the  United  States  Air 
force  at  ( larswell  Ait  Force 


M.  Carlyle  Crenshaw  Jr.  ,  M.D. 


Base  in  Texas,  and  then  two 
more  at  Yale  University 
School  of  Medicine  as  a 
National  Institutes  of  Health 
(NIH)  postdoctoral  fellow, 
conducting  maternal  and  fetal 
research  in  the  department  of 
physiology. 

Dr.  Crenshaw  returned  to 
Duke  to  begin  his  teaching 
career,  beginning  as  an 
instructor  in  the  department 
of  obstetrics  and  gynecology 
in  1961.   He  had  been  the 
E.  C.  Hamblen  Associate 
Professor  of  Family  Planning 
and  Reproductive  Medicine  at 
Duke  for  nine  years  when  he 
left  to  assume  the  chairman- 
ship ol  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology at  the  University  ol 
Maryland  Medical  ( Center. 
1  lis  expertise  made  him  a 
nationally  known  expert  in 
the  management  of  diabetes 
in  pregnant  women  and  deliv- 


ery of  premature  infants,  and 
brought  the  School  of 
Medicine  to  prominence  with 
his  research  in  those  areas.   He 
also  pioneered  a  unique  critical 
care  program  that  helicoptered 
high-risk  mothers  to  the 
University  of  Maryland  from 
all  around  the  state  to  deliver 
their  babies  at  the  Medical 
Center.   He  was  proud  of  the 
fact  that  his  program  at 
Maryland  had  one  of  the 
nations  lowest  rates  of 
Caesarean  sections  performed. 

Dr.  Crenshaw  was  named 
by  Baltimore  Magazine  as  one 
of  "Baltimore's  Best  Doctors" 
numerous  times  and  was 
accorded  the  same  honor  by 
D.  C.  Magazine.  He  was  twice 
named  among  the  Best 
Doctors  in  America,  most 
recently  for  1994-95. 

I  le  often  worked  closely 
with  his  wife,  Dr.  Lillian 


Blackmon,  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  pediatrics  in  the  divi- 
sion of  neonatology  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  who 
treated  many  of  the  babies  her 
husband  delivered  in  the  hos- 
pital's critical  care  nursery. 

Dr.  Crenshaw  worked 
closely  with  physicians 
throughout  the  region.  He 
had  established  an  obstetrics 
care  unit  in  Easton  on 
Maryland's  Eastern  Shore  for 
high  risk  patients.   He  or  a 
member  of  his  staff  saw 
patients  there  regularly. 
Besides  his  wife,  Dr. 
Crenshaw  is  also  survived  by 
three  sons,  Marion  Carlyle 
Crenshaw  III  of  Baltimore, 
William  Frank  Crenshaw  of 
Lexington,  Va.  and  Hugh 
Charles  Crenshaw  of 
Durham,  N.C.;  a  daughter, 
Faith  Millspaugh  of 
Baltimore;  his  father,  Marion 
Crenshaw  of  Columbia,  S.C.; 
and  eight  grandchildren. 

A  memorial  service  was 
held  on  campus  on  May  3. 

Prepared  by  MoIIy  Kalijut  and 
Vieki  Stnttmater 


In  lieu  of  flowers,  the  family  requests 
that  contributions  be  made  in 
Dr.  Crenshaw's  name  to: 

University  of  Maryland  Foundation 
for  the  Carlyle  Crenshaw  Memorial 
Lectureship,  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  C 'enter.  Development 
Office,  Suite  120,  29  South  Greene 
Street,  Baltimore,  MD  21201-1562 

Davidson  College,  P.O.  Box  1689 
Davidson,  NC  28030 

Department  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology.  Duke  University 
Medical  Center.  Durham,  NC  27710 
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MAKE  YOUR  SUMMER  RETREAT  OR 
CORPORATE  OUTING  A  SPECIAL  ONE! 


A  Stunning  Georgian  Mansion  overlooking  the  Susquehanna  River. 

Day  or  overnight  accommodations  accepted. 


on  m 


CENTER 


PORT  DEPOSIT,  MD  •  800-468-4761 

Conveniently  located  just  off  1-95  South,  Exit  93, 
less  than  one  hour  from  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Wilmington. 


Louis  A.  Shpritz,  70, 
president  of  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association,  joins 
Donald  T.  Lewers,  '64,  and 
Theodore  Woodward,  '36, 
at  the  Pierpont  Symposium 
during  Reunion  Weekend. 
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Message  from  the  Dean 

As  I  begin  the  fifth  year  of 

increased  number  of  applica- 

it to  deliver  high  quality, 

my  tenure  as  dean  of  the 

tions  even  in  years  when 

efficient  patient  care. 

School  of  Medicine,  it  is  dif- 

national trends  were  down. 

As  responsibility  for 

ficult  to  believe  that  I  have 

Here  are  some  statistics  on 

learning  has  shifted  more 

been  dean  for  longer  than 

the  Class  of  1999: 

from  the  instructor  to  the 

the  mean  tenure  of  modern 

student,  we  realized  we  had 

deans  of  medicine.   During 

•  4,650  completed  AMCAS 

to  teach  students  how  to 

m  *3H 

the  past  four  years,  we  have 

applications  received. 

learn  for  a  lifetime.   During 

witnessed  tremendous 

•   542  applicants  interviewed. 

the  week,  students  gained 

'  vBkj 

changes  in  our  country's 

•    146  matriculants. 

experience  in  computer  liter- 

<^M^k "^l1 

health  care  system.   The  evo- 

•  83  percent  Maryland 

acy  skills,  including  instruc- 

lution of  the  managed  care 

residents. 

tion  in  accessing  campuswide 

marketplace  has  been  dra- 

•  51  percent  men,  49  per- 

and Internet  electronic 

matic.  We  have  seen  health 

cent  women. 

resources,  word  processing, 

care  non-reform  at  the  feder- 

• 23  percent  underrepresent- 

use  of  electronic  mail,  biblio- 

al level,  and  increasing  activi- 

ed minorities  (highest  per- 

graphic searching  and  the  use 

ty  on  the  part  of  states. 

centage  in  the  school's 

of  structured  information. 

Donald  E.  Wilson,  M.D.,  Dean 

Along  with  our  partner, 

history). 

The  students  were  also 

the  University  of  Maryland 

•   54  colleges  and  universities 

shown  demonstrations  of  vir- 

Medical System,  we  have  had 

represented  in  the  class. 

tual  reality  surgery  and  the 

to  make  some  difficult  and 

•  Age  range,  19  to  48. 

Visible  Human  Project.    It 

perhaps  bold  decisions,  but 

was  interesting  to  see  that 

believe  we  are  on  the  right 

even  today's  most  computer- 

track  to  best  assure  our  suc- 
cess. We  have  created  a 

The  new  age  of  medical 
informatics 

literate  students  learned  that 
there  are  still  some  brave  new 

Physician  Hospital 

We  also  presented  our  sec- 

technological worlds  to  con- 

Organization (PHO)  and  a 

ond  successful  medical  infor- 

quer.  Faculty  members  were 

Medical  Services 

matics  block  to  entering 

equally  involved  and  enthusi- 

Organization (MSO),  pur- 

students.  You  may  recall  we 

astic  throughout  the  week, 

chased  practices  and  devel- 

introduced this  block  last 

serving  as  speakers,  instruc- 

oped a  primary  care 

year  to  our  first-year  class. 

tors  and  panel  participants. 

integrated  delivery  system.   1 

With  the  proliferation  of 

will  keep  you  apprised  of  our 

medical  information  over  the 

President's  Cancer  Panel 

progress. 

Applications  on  the  rise 

Once  again,  the  medical 

List  decade,  computers  have 
become  an  essential  tool  in 
medical  education.   To 
acknowledge  this  new  direc- 

Speaking of  technology,  the 
School  of  Medicine  and  the 
University  of  Maryland 
Cancer  Center  recently 

school  received  more  applica- 
tions for  admission  than  in 

tion  medicine  was  taking,  we 
developed  a  block  in  medical 

co-hosted  the  President's 
Cancer  Panel,  a  three-mem- 

the previous  year.  This  num- 

informatics .is  part  ol  our 

ber,  prcsidentially  appointed 

ber  has  more  than  doubled 

major  auricular  change.   We 

advisory  committee  which 

in  less  than  10  years,  and  we 

believe  it  is  essential  for  every 

was  given  responsibility 

have  continued  to  receive  an 

physician  to  understand  how 

under  the  1971  National 

to  access  information  and  use 
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Cancer  Act  to  review  the 
National  Cancer  Program 
and  bring  any  barriers  to 
achieving  the  goals  of  the 
program  to  the  attention  of 
the  president.   Four  meetings 
are  held  annually  to  gather 
testimony  in  fulfillment  of 
that  responsibility  and  to  for- 
mulate recommendations  to 
the  president.  The  topic  of 
this  particular  meeting  was 
"The  Information 
Superhighway:  What  Does 
It  Mean  for  Cancer?"  Speak- 
ers gathered  from  around  the 
country  (and  the  School  of 
Medicine)  to  share  the  latest 
information  on  the  impact  of 
new  technologic  capacities  in 
communications.   The  panel 
will  consolidate  the  meetings 
outcome  in  a  report  to  the 
president  that  addresses  how 
those  capacities  can  help 
reduce  death  and  disease  due 
to  cancer. 

New  Health  Sciences 
Facility 

During  the  week  of  October 
10,  we  celebrated  the  opening 
of  our  new,  state-of-the-art 
research  and  teaching  build- 
ing, Health  Sciences  Facility 
I.   This  building  is  a  concrete 
manifestation  of  the  growth 
of  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine,  the 
UniversityCenter  neighbor- 
hood and  the  overall  devel- 


opment of  the  life  sciences 
initiative  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  Baltimore. 

The  facility's  principal 
function  is  to  serve  as  a  bio- 
medical research  facility  for 
the  medical  school  and  other 
University  of  Maryland  pro- 
fessional schools  engaged  in 
multidisciplinary,  collabora- 
tive investigations  in  the 
human  health  services.   This 
building  will  be  home  to 
dozens  of  dedicated  scientists 
and  clinical  investigators  who 
are  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
search  for  an  AIDS  vaccine, 
new  treatments  for  cancer 
and  the  causes  of  heart  dis- 
ease and  hypertension.    I  hey 
are  the  people  who  are  bring- 
ing research  to  life  for  you 
and  me,  for  our  own  West 
Baltimore  community,  for 
Maryland  and,  in  many  cases, 
for  the  world.   We  believe 
that  we  are  poised  to  become 
one  of  the  nations  premier 
life  sciences  campuses,  and 
Health  Sciences  Facility-  I  will 
bring  this  quest  closer  to 
fruition. 


Donald  E.  Wilson,  M.D. 
Dean 


Healing,  discovering,  teaching,  reaching  out — 
and  even  entertaining.   Medicine  has  as  many 
facets  as  the  people  practicing  it.    And  in  this 
issue,   Maryland's  faculty  and  alumni  share  some 
of  their  stories. 

Walk  with  us  on  the  bridge  linking  the  cancer 
center's  research  discoveries  with  its  patient 
care.    Share  a  moment — live  on  the  air — with 
four  doctors  who  listen  and  respond  to  health 

concerns  on  a 
weekly  radio 
talk  show. 


In  this  issue 


Visit  a  magician-physician  who  advocates  the 
healing  power  of  laughter,  and  learn  how  another 
alumnus  weaves  the  detective  work  of  medicine 
into  mystery  tales  as  fascinating  as  any  novel. 


illustration  by  Randy  Lyhus 
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UMMC  and  BC/BS  form  cardiac  care 
agreement 


Arrangement  is  first  of  its 
kind  in  U.S. 

After  forming  an  innovative 
network  with  34  community 
cardiologists  throughout 
Maryland,  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  Center 
has  been  chosen  to  provide 
exclusive  cardiology  and  car- 
diac surgery  services  for  two- 
thirds  of  patients  covered  by 
four  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  of  Maryland  HMOs. 

The  $21  million,  three- 
year  agreement  with 
University  Physicians,  Inc. 
means  that  about  200,000 
Maryland  residents  who  are 
members  of  such  health 
plans  as  CareFirst,  FreeState 
Health  Plan,  Potomac 
Health  and  the  Delmarva 
Health  Plan  will  receive  their 
cardiac  care  from  cardiolo- 
gists in  the  University  of 
Maryland  Cardiology 
Network.   All  of  their  heart 
surgery  and  angioplasty  will 
be  performed  at  the  UMMC 
in  Baltimore.   University 
Physicians,  Inc.  is  the  faculty 
practice  of  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  .it  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of 
Medicine. 

The  new  Cardiology 
Network  will  create  a  fully 
integrated  patient  cue  sys- 
tem between  community  cai 
diologists  and  University  of 


Maryland  cardiologists  and 
surgeons.   It  will  result  in 
better  coordination  of  high 
quality  care  with  greater  effi- 
ciency.  The  network  will 
receive  a  set  fee  for  each  per- 
son covered  and  will  manage 
all  patient  cardiac  care. 
Under  this  capitated  finan- 
cial model,  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Maryland 
Health  Services  Cost  Review 
Commission,  the  profession- 
It  will  benefit  patients  by 
providing  continuity  of 

care  no  matter  how 

severe  their  condition 

may  be  or  what  types  of 

services  they  need. 

al  services  and  facility  charges 
at  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  Center 
and  its  community  network 
partners  are  covered  by  the 
set  fee  paid  by  the  HMOs. 

"We  believe  this  arrange- 
ment is  among  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States," 
says  Donald  E.  Wilson, 
M.D.,  M.A.C.P.,  dean  of 
the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine. 

"It  will  benefit  patients  by 
providing  continuity  of  care 
no  matter  how  severe  their 
condition  may  be  or  what 
i\  pes  of  services  they  need. 
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University  Cardiology  Network 


Their  care  will  be  managed 
by  their  community  cardiol- 
ogists who  will  have  access  to 
the  full  spectrum  of  technol- 
ogy and  expertise  available  at 
a  top  notch  academic  med- 
ical center,"  Dr.  Wilson  says. 

"The  new  agreement  with 
the  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center  will  offer 
better  coordination  of  quali- 
ty cardiology  and  cardiac 
surgery  services  to  our  mem- 
bers," says  William  L.  Jews, 
president  and  CEO  of  Blue- 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of 
Maryland.   "This  relationship 
also  demonstrates  our  com- 
mitment to  providing  access 
to  excellent  medical  care  for 
our  HMO  members." 

The  University  of 
Maryland  Cardiology 
Network  will  manage  utiliza- 
tion and  quality  of  cardiac 
care  delivered  at  all  sites 
within  the  network.   Sites 
include  the  offices  of  net- 
work community  cardiolo- 


gists, community  hospitals 
where  those  doctors  have 
privileges,  free  standing 
catheterization  facilities,  and 
the  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center. 

"The  34  community  car- 
diologists who  are  part  of  the 
network  practice  at  20  com- 
munity hospitals  across 
Maryland,  from  Hagerstown 
to  Easton,"  says  Andrew  A. 
Ziskind,  M.D.,  medical 
director  of  the  Cardiology 
Network  and  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine. 

"Patients  covered  by  the 
plan  will  have  basic  care  pro- 
vided in  their  communities, 
when  appropriate,  including 
catheterization  procedures,  as 
well  as  access  to  University  of 
Maryland  cardiac  specialists," 
Dr.  Ziskind  adds. 

EB.L.J.B. 
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Wilson  heads 
health  care  access 
commission 

Donald  E.  Wilson,  M.D., 
M.A.C.P.,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Medicine,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the 
Maryland  Health  Care 
Access  and  Cost 
Commission. 

The  commission,  referred 
to  as  HCACC,  is  a  new 
agency  that  was  established 
in  1993  by  the  Maryland 
General  Assembly  to  oversee 
state  health  care  reform. 
Dr.  Wilson  succeeded  Dr. 
William  Richardson,  former 
president  of  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  the 
commission's  first  chair. 

The  commission  has 
already  made  its  mark.  As  a 
result  of  their  efforts,  insurers 
are  required  to  offer  a  stan- 
dard benefits  package  that  all 
small  companies  could  offer 
their  employees.  As  the  first 
order  of  business  for  his 
three-year  term,  Dr.  Wilson 
and  the  nine-member  com- 
mission, headed  by  executive 
director  John  Colmers,  will 
examine  the  impact  of  small 
group  reform  and  whether  it 
should  be  expanded  to  larger 
groups.   The  panel  will  also 
look  at  the  quality  and  cost 
of  the  22  health  maintenance 
organizations  currently 
licensed  to  conduct  business 
in  Maryland. 

VS. 


Medical  System  named  in  "America's  Best  Hospitals" 
by  U.S.  News  and  World  Report 


Four  specialties  ranked 
among  top  four  percent  in 
country 

The  sixth  annual  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report's  rankings 
of  "America's  Best  Hospitals" 
has  named  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  System 
among  the  nation's  leading 
hospitals  in  four  specialties: 
AIDS,  Otolaryngology, 
Gastroenterology  and 
Neurology.   This  is  the  first 
time  the  Medical  System  has 


dairy  should  be  considered  a 
leading  center,"  said  Avery 
Camarow,  assistant  manag- 
ing editor  of  U.S.  News  and 
editor  of  the  rankings. 

"Since  its  inception  in 
1989,  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report's  annual  rankings  of 
the  best  hospitals  has  become 
a  valuable  public  relations 
tool  for  medical  centers  who 
are  named  to  the  list,"  said 
loan  Shnipper,  director  of 
public  affairs.   "The  winning 
hospitals  cite  inclusion  in  the 


"Any  institution  listed  among  the  top  40  medical  centers 
in  any  specialty  should  be  considered  a  leading  center." 


made  this  prestigious  list. 

"We  are  pleased  that  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  has  rec- 
ognized these  four  outstand- 
ing programs,"  said  Morton 
I.  Rapoport,  M.D.,  president 
and  CEO  of  the  Medical 
System.   "This  places  us  in 
the  top  four  percent  of  hos- 
pitals evaluated  nationwide 
for  these  specialties." 

Out  of  1,631  hospitals 
nationally  providing  tertiary 
care,  the  Medical  System 
ranked  33rd  in  AIDS,  37th 
in  otolaryngology,  38th  in 
gastroenterology  and  40th  in 
neurology.   "Any  institution 
listed  among  the  top  40 
medical  centers  in  any  spe- 


rankings  every  chance  they 
get  because  many  consumers 
use  it  as  a  factor  in  hospital 
selection,"  she  said. 

Rankings  in  12  of  the 
specialties  came  from  a 
mathematical  model  that 
equally  combines  reputation 
among  specialists,  mortality 
rate  and  objective  quality 
indicators.  The  model  was 
developed  for  U.S.  News  by 
the  National  Opinion 
Research  Center  (NORC),  a 
social  science  research  group 
at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Medstat  Group  Inc.,  an  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan-based  firm 
that  manages  health  care 
information,  calculated  mor- 


tality rates  using  statistics 
from  the  federal  Health  Care 
Financing  Administation. 

The  12  specialties  ranked 
in  this  model  are:  AIDS,  can- 
cer, cardiology,  endocrino- 
logy, gastroenterology,  geri- 
atrics, gynecology,  neurology, 
orthopedics,  otolaryngology, 
rheumatology  and  urology. 

The  rankings  for  four 
other  specialties — ophthal- 
mology, pediatrics,  psychia- 
try and  rehabilitation — are 
based  solely  on  reputation 
because  mortality  data  are 
either  unavailable  or  unrelat- 
ed to  treatment.  Reputation- 
al  results  for  all  16  specialties 
are  based  on  a  randomized 
survey  conducted  by  NORC 
of  2,400  board-certified  spe- 
cialists.  These  surveys  count 
for  one-third  of  the  score. 

The  final  factor  in  the 
U.S.  News  rankings  comes 
from  a  combination  of  nine 
quality  indicators  ranging 
from  the  number  of  regis- 
tered and  board-certified  spe- 
cialists to  beds  to  the  types  of 
high-tech  services  available 
on  the  hospital  premises. 

Anyone  wishing  more 
information  about  how  the 
survey  is  compiled  should 
call  Ms.  Shnipper  in  public 
affairs  at  410-328-6776. 

KB.L.J.B. 
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When  cholesterol  is  too  low 

UM  scientists  find  youngest  person  yet  with 
genetic  cholesterol  defect 


Scientists  at  the 
University  of 
Maryland  Medical 
Center  have  identified  the 
youngest  person  in  the  world 
known  to  have  a  genetic  dis- 
order that  causes  extremely 
low  levels  of  HDL,  the 
"good"  form  of  cholesterol. 
The  14-year  old  boy  from 
Winchester,  Virginia,  had  a 
normal  total  cholesterol 
level,  but  his  HDL  was  only 
3  mg/dL,  about  15  times 
lower  than  average.  With 
such  a  low  level,  a  person  is 
at  high  risk  of  kidney  failure, 
vision  loss,  or  heart  disease  at 
a  young  age. 

"We  had  never  seen  such 
low  levels  in  an  otherwise 
healthy  young  person,"  says 
Michael  Miller,  M.D.,  direc- 
tor of  preventive  cardiology 
at  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  Center. 

The  News  and  Advances  sec- 
tions were  prepared  with 
thanks  to  the  public  affairs  offi- 
cers of  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine 
(410-706-3572),  the  University 
of  Maryland  at  Baltimore  (410- 
706-7820),  and  the  University 
of  Maryland  Medical  System 
(410-328-6776):  Jill  Bloom, 
Amy  Heaps,  Betty  Lynne  Leary, 
Ellen  Beth  Levitt,  Vicki 
Strittmater. 


Average  HDL  in  men  is  45 
mg/dL  and  55  mg/dL  in 
women.   Dr.  Miller  is  lead 
author  of  an  article  about 
this  unusual  case  published 
in  May  in  the  Journal  of 
Lipid  Research. 

The  boys  cholesterol 
was  tested  after  his  father,  an 
emergency  room  physician, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  at  age 
38.  Dr.  Miller  and  his  col- 
leagues performed  genetic 
testing  on  the  boy  and  dis- 
covered that  he  had  a  genetic 


Although  Dr.  Miller's 
article  details  one  of  the  first 
cases  found  in  the  United 
States,  he  estimates  that 
there  are  nearly  500,000 
people  in  the  U.S.  who  are 
carriers  of  this  genetic  defect. 
When  two  people  with  the 
defect  have  children,  each 
child  has  a  25  percent 
chance  of  developing  the  low 
HDL  disorder. 

With  funding  from  the 
National  Institutes  of 
Health,  Dr.  Miller  is  current- 
ly studying  several  families 
throughout  the  U.S.  with 
genetic  defects  that  lead  to  a 
very  low  HDL,  and  his  team 
is  looking  for  additional 
families.  A  very  low  HDL  is 


D 


r.  Miller  stresses  the 
importance  of  know- 
ing not  just  the  total 


Nearly  500,000  people  in  the  U.S.  may 
be  carriers  of  this  genetic  defect. 


defect  that  leads  to  a  build 
up  of  cholesterol  in  the  kid- 
neys, the  eyes,  and  other 
organs. 

The  defect  is  with  the 
enzyme  known  as  lecithin 
cholesterol  acyl-transferase 
(LCAT),  which  is  important 
because  it  allows  HDL  to 
remove  excess  cholesterol 
from  the  surface  of  tissues 
and  blood  vessels.  The 
genetic  disorder  was  first 
reported  in  Norway  in  the 
1960s.  Since  then,  more 
than  30  families  with  LCAT 
deficiency  have  been  identi- 
fied in  Europe,  Japan  and 
Scandinavia. 


defined  as  less  than  20 
mg/dL. 

"Although  there  is  cur- 
rently no  treatment  for  the 
disorder,  patients  need  to  be 
watched  carefully  for  early 
signs  of  kidney,  eye  or  heart 
disease,  and  they  need  to 
modify  other  risk  factors 
such  as  saturated  fat  in  the 
diet,"  says  Dr.  Miller.  He 
adds  that  current  research  on 
gene  therapy  holds  promise 
for  families  with  the  defect, 
it  they  are  identified  early. 


cholesterol  level,  but  the  lev- 
els of  the  HDL  and  LDL 
components.  Otherwise,  it  is 
not  possible  to  assess  a  per- 
son's risk  for  heart  disease  in 
general  as  well  as  for  this 
particular  genetic  defect. 
Current  National 
Cholesterol  Education 
Program  guidelines  recom- 
mend that  HDL  be  mea- 
sured in  addition  to  total 
cholesterol  for  everyone  with 
risk  factors  for  heart  disease. 
The  guidelines  were  revised 
in  1 993  after  studies  by  Dr. 
Miller  and  other  scientists 
showed  that  a  low  HDL  was 
the  most  common  choles- 
terol-related abnormality  in 
people  with  heart  disease, 
which  is  the  leading  cause  of 
death  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  Dr. 
Miller,  his  co-authors  are 
Karen  Zeller,  M.S.  and 
Gregory  Feulner,  Ph.D.  at 
the  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center;  Peter 
Kwiterovich,  M.D.,  at  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
Institutions  and  John  Albers, 
Ph.D.,  at  the  University  of 
Washington  in  Seattle. 

EB.L.J.B. 
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A  breath  of  fresh  air 

Portable  air  cleaners  reduce  symptoms  from 
secondhand  smoke 


Anew  study  provides 
the  first  scientific  evi- 
dence that  people 
who  suffer  from  headaches, 
nasal  congestion,  or  a  runny 
nose  when  exposed  to  envi- 
ronmental tobacco  smoke 
can  get  significant  relief  from 
portable  air  cleaners. 

Researchers  at  the 
University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center  found  that  a 
portable  air  cleaner  that  fil- 
ters out  particles,  as  well  as 
the  vapor  or  gases  generated 
by  tobacco  smoke,  is  able  to 
cut  the  severity  of  headaches 
and  a  runny  nose  by  more 
than  50  percent.  In  addition, 
there  was  a  five-fold  reduc- 
tion in  nasal  congestion 
when  the  air  cleaner  was 
used  in  a  smoke-filled  room. 


Nasal  congestion  can  be 
measured  with  acoustic  rhi- 
nometry,  a  technique  that 
uses  sound  waves  to  assess 
the  amount  of  blockage. 
However,  eye  irritation  was 
not  reduced  by  the  air  cleaner. 
"The  best  way  to  allevi- 
ate the  problem  is  to  avoid 
tobacco  smoke  entirely,  but 
that  is  not  possible  for 
everyone,"  says  Rebecca 
Bascom,  M.D.  M.P.H., 
associate  professor  of  medi- 
cine and  director  of  the 
Environmental  Research 
Facility  at  the  UMMC.  "We 
are  interested  in  finding 
ways  to  help  nonsmokers  get 
relief  from  the  uncomfort- 
able symptoms  of  environ- 
mental tobacco  smoke,  and 
this  type  of  portable  air 


cleaner  does  seem  to  help," 
Dr.  Bascom  says. 

Previous  studies  by 
University  of  Maryland 
researchers  indicated  that 
about  80  percent  of  healthy 
nonsmokers  experience  eye 
irritation  and  about  30  per- 
cent have  symptoms  of  nasal 
congestion,  runny  nose,  or 
sneezing  when  they  are 
exposed  to  tobacco  smoke. 

For  the  new  study,  12 
healthy,  nonsmoking  adults 
who  typically  suffer  symp- 
toms from  secondhand 
smoke  were  exposed  to  con- 
trolled levels  of  tobacco 
smoke  equivalent  to  being  in 
a  smoky  conference  room.  In 
this  placebo-controlled  study, 
two  different  air  cleaners 
were  tested.  Although  they 
looked  identical,  one  filtered 
particles  and  vapors  while 
the  other  did  not. 

The  study  showed  that 
to  be  effective, 
portable  air  cleaners 
needed  to  have  both  a  char- 
coal filter  to  remove  the 
vapors  and  a  particle  filter  to 
get  rid  of  the  tar.  Dr. 
Bascom  points  out  that  small 
air  cleaners  that  sit  on  a  table 
or  a  desk  do  not  have  both 
types  of  filters,  nor  do  they 
draw  enough  air  to  make  a 
big  difference.  The  larger 
portable  units  that  do,  how- 
ever, cost  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars and  therefore  would  not 
be  an  option  for  everyone 
sensitive  to  secondhand 
smoke.  She  adds  that  how 
well  air  cleaners  work  also 


depends  on  the  size  of  a 
room  and  the  number  of 
smokers  in  the  room. 

"Many  people  who  suf- 
fer symptoms  say  they  are 
allergic  to  environmental 
tobacco  smoke,"  Dr.  Bascom 

"We  are  interested  in 
finding  ways  to  help  non- 
smokers  get  relief  from 
the  uncomfortable  symp- 
toms of  environmental 
tobacco  smoke." 


says.  "While  this  is  not  a  true 
allergy,  the  symptoms  are 
real.  Now,  we  are  beginning 
to  find  ways  to  help  these 
patients  who  cannot  avoid 
exposure  either  at  home  or 
on  the  job." 

Dr.  Bascom  stresses  that 
even  though  certain  portable 
air  cleaners  reduce  the 
annoying  symptoms  of  envi- 
ronmental tobacco  smoke, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they 
reduce  the  risk  of  serious, 
chronic  health  problems 
including  lung  and  heart  dis- 
ease. 

Results  of  the  study,  by 
researchers  at  the  UMMC, 
were  presented  in  May  at  the 
American  Thoracic 
Society/ American  Lung 
Association  International 
Conference  in  Seattle. 

E.B.L.J.B. 
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Surgery  for  emphysema 

UM  Medical  Center  offers  potential  alternative 

This  allows  the  underlying 
healthy  lung  tissue  to  func- 
tion better. 

■^^  atients  v\  ho  c          to 
H^P  the  UMMC  for  treat- 
ment of  emphysema 

to  lung  transplants 

Doctors  at  the  UMMC 

are  seen  by  the  Emphysema 

are  experienced  at  using 

Evaluation  Team.  The  team 

■^t  octors  at  the 

collect  more  long-term  data, 

these  surgical  techniques  to 

is  made  up  of  doctors  in  dif- 

■ University  of 

early  results  from  both  of 

treat  other  forms  of  lung  dis- 

ferent specialties  including 

W0  Maryland  Medical 

these  procedures  look  very 

ease.  Thoracoscopy,  with  or 

thoracic  surgery,  pulmonary 

Center  are  evaluating  two 

promising."  says  Mark  J. 

without  the  use  of  the  laser, 

medicine  and  radiology. 

surgical  treatments  for 

Krasna,  M.D.,  assistant  pro- 

has been  performed  on  over 

Patients  undergo  a  thorough 

patients  with  severe  diffuse 

fessor  of  surgery  and  director 

300  patients  at  the  Medical 

diagnostic  and  physical 

emphysema,  a  condition  in 
which  damage  is  scattered  in 

of  General 

Center,  includ- 

examination. They  receive 
CT  scans,  pulmonary  func- 

Thoracic 

ing  six  patients 

both  lungs.  Doctors  want  to 

Surgery  at  the 

"We  will  have 

with  giant  bul- 

tion tests,  lung  scans  and  a 

find  out  if  the  two  proce- 

UMMC. "If 

lous  disease,  a 

cardiopulmonary  exercise 

dures  will  offer  long-term 

the  results  are 

two  more 

options 

form  of 

test.  The  team  then  decides 

benefits  to  these  patients, 

good,  we  will 

emphysema  in 

the  best  treatment  for  each 

allowing  them  to  function 

have  two 

to  offer  panenis 

which  the 

patient. 

without  shortness  of  breath 

more  options 

with  diffuse 

damage  is  pri- 

"This approach,  with 

and  without  oxygen  or 

to  offer 

marily  limited 

several  different  specialists 

steroid  medication. 

patients  with 

emphysema." 

to  one  lung. 

coming  together  to  treat  a 

Currently,  a  lung  transplant 
offers  the  only  chance  of  sur- 

diffuse 

The  ster- 

single disease,  allows  us  to 
pool  our  knowledge  and 

emphysema. 

notomy 

vival  for  people  with  severe 

involves  surgically  opening 

offer  patients  the  best  care 

diffuse  emphysema. 

■■  mphysema,  which 

the  chest  and  using  a  sta- 

and the  most  appropriate 

Six  patients  at  the 

■■    mi  isi  commonl)  occurs 

pling  device  to  remove  parts 

treatment,"  says  James  Britt, 

Medical  Center  have 

^^H  after  years  of  smoking, 
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Beating  the 
odds 

Couple  has  twins 
despite  prostate  cancer 
therapy 

A  Maryland  couple 
had  a  healthy  set  of 
twins  even  though 
the  husband  had  prostate 
cancer  surgery  in  December 
1992.  Jill  and  Robert 
Somers  beat  the  odds  by 
having  a  boy,  Robert  Edwin, 
and  a  girl,  Veronica  Leigh, 
who  were  delivered  on  July 
1 1  after  in-vitro  fertilization 
at  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  Center." 

Robert  was  diagnosed 
with  prostate  cancer  on 
November  13  of  1992,  and 
it  was  horrible  news,"  says 
Jill  Somers.   "At  the  same 
time,  we  knew  we  wanted  to 
have  more  children  in  the 
future."  The  couple  also  has 
a  son,  Ross,  now  age  three. 
The  Somers  sought  help 
from  the  UMMC's  Assisted 
Reproductive  Technology 
Program.   Using  sperm  sam- 
ples that  had  been  frozen 
and  stored  before  Mr. 
Somers  surgery,  Mrs.  Somers 
later  became  pregnant  by 
insemination,  but  the  preg- 
nancy ended  in  a  miscar- 
riage.  They  decided  to  try 
in-vitro  fertilization  (IVF)  as 
their  last  chance  at  pregnan- 
cy since  only  a  small  amount 
of  sperm  was  left. 

"From  a  national  perspec- 
tive, the  chance  of  having  a 


baby  born  after  one  IVF 
cycle  is  about  one  in  six," 
says  Howard  McClamrock, 
M.D.,  associate  professor  of 
obstetrics  and  gynecology 
and  director  of  the  Assisted 
Reproductive  Technology 
Program  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  Center. 
He  adds  that  the  probability 
of  delivering  twins  is  even 
less,  about  one  chance  in  22. 

With  IVF,  a  woman 
receives  hormones  to  stimu- 
late production  of  more  eggs. 
Those  eggs  are  later  retrieved 
and  mixed  in  a  lab  with 
sperm  to  create  embryos, 
which  are  then  placed  in  the 
woman's  uterus.   To  store 
sperm,  it  is  frozen  in  liquid 
nitrogen  and  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  minus  320.4 
degrees  Farcnhcit.   It  can 
remain  viable  at  that  temper- 
ature lor  years. 

"This  was  basically  our 
last  chance  to  have  more 
children,  so  we  feel  very  for- 
tunate that  it  worked  out 
this  way.  We  are  delighted 
that  something  so  wonderful 
occurred  after  something  so 
devastating,"  says  Mr. 
Somers,  42,  a  computer  con- 
sultant.  His  wife,  Jill,  who  is 
an  intensive  care  nurse,  is 
also  thrilled.  "The  twins  are 
beautiful.   They're  healthy. 
We  now  have  three  wonder- 
ful children.   Bob  is  doing 
fine.  What  more  could  I  ask 
for?" 

E.B.L.J.B. 


New  prostate  therapy 

Microwaves  treat  the  most  common  prostate 
problem 


The  University  of 
Maryland  Medical 
Center  has  become 
the  first  in  the  Northeast 
U.S.  to  offer  a  new,  investi- 
gational treatment  for  the 
most  common  prostate 
problem  in  men.  an  enlarged 
prostate  gland.     The  new 
treatment,  called 
Transurethral  Needle 
Ablation,  uses  microwave 
energy  to  shrink  abnormal 
prostate  tissue  so  that  it  stops 


"The  new  procedure 
takes  about  an  hour  to  per- 
form and  requires  no  hospi- 
talization or  general 
anesthesia.   The  microwave 
energy  is  delivered  through 
two  small  needles  that  are 
fed  up  a  catheter  that  is 
inserted  through  the  utethra. 
There  is  minimal  discomfort 
associated  with  this  treat- 
ment," Dr.  Naslund  says. 

Dr.  Naslund  adds  that 
some  patients  get  relief 


"The  new  procedure  takes  about  an  hour  to  perform 
and  requires  no  hospitalization  or  general  anesthesia." 


restricting  urination. 

The  outpatient  proce- 
dure, which  requires  only 
local  anesthesia,  relieves  pres- 
sure on  the  urethra  and  elim- 
inates symptoms  that 
include  frequency  or  urgency 
of  urination  and  a  weak 
urine  stream.  About  80-per- 
cent of  men  suffer  from 
problems  due  to  an  enlarged 
prostate  when  they  get  older. 
"We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
offer  this  treatment  as  anoth- 
er option  for  our  patients 
with  benign  prostate  enlarge- 
ment," says  Michael  J. 
Naslund,  M.D.,  assistant 
professor  of  surgery  and 
director  of  the  Maryland 
Prostate  Center  at  the 
University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center. 


shortly  after  the  treatment, 
while  for  others,  it  takes  a 
few  weeks  for  the  obstruct- 
ing tissue  to  dissolve  away. 
As  it  dissolves,  it  becomes 
reabsorbed  by  the  body. 

The  UMMC  is  one  of 
seven  U.S.  academic  medical 
centers  that  are  taking  part 
in  a  clinical  study  involving 
about  200  patients  to  evalu- 
ate the  new  treatment,  which 
has  been  used  widely 
throughout  Western  Europe 
over  the  past  few  years.  The 
one-year  study  is  funded  by 
VidaMed  Inc.,  the  company 
that  makes  the  Transurethral 
Needle  Ablation  (TUNA) 
System. 

E.B.L.J.B. 
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Retired    surgeon    finds    new    way    to    keep    them    in    stitches 


^  forget  the  apple.  A  laugh  a  day 
_J_  keeps  the  doctor  away.  This  is  no 
*» S  joke.  Good  humor  is  good  medi- 
cine, according  to  David  Sills,  M.D.  '46. 
"There  is  scientific  proof  that  laughing  is 
good  for  you,"  he  says. 

At  Ohio  State  University,  researchers 
measured  immunoglobulin  levels  in  sali- 
va before  and  after  a  group  of  people 
watched  a  Marx  Brothers  movie.  Data 

showed  the  antics  of 
Groucho,  Chico  and 
Harpo  significantly 
increased  the 
immunoglobulin 
levels  of  those  in  the 
audience,  Dr.  Sills 
reports.  Laughter 
bolsters  the  immune 
system,  so  "by  laughing,  you  are  less  apt 
to  get  sick,"  he  says. 
Now  Dr.  Sills  does  his  part  to  maintain 
health  through  mirth  by  delivering  a 
prescribed  dose  of  humor,  magic  and  fun 
to  teachers,  community  organizations 
and  Elder  Hostel  groups  at  local  colleges 
in  Delaware  near  his  home.  After  35 


Dr.  Sills 


years  practicing  general  surgery  at 
Milford  Memorial  Hospital  in  Delaware, 
Dr.  Sills  retired  his  scalpel  but  sharpened 
his  wit. 

It  all  began  about  six  years  ago  when 
he  attended  a  seminar  at  Jefferson 
Medical  College  on  "prolonging  your 
life  with  humor,"  he  explains.  Soon  after 
came  a  humor  improvement  conference 
in  Georgia,  and  lessons  in  magic  and 
balloon  sculpture.  What  evolved  was  a 
lecture  and  magic  show  that  has  his 
audience  rolling  in  the  aisles.  The  tricks, 
the  jokes,  the  sleight  of  hand  are  all 
designed  to  "make  em  laugh"  while 
teaching  the  value  of  a  good  chuckle, 
Dr.  Sills  points  out. 

Laughter  not  only  clears  the  lungs, 
it's  aerobic  exercise.  A  belly  laugh  that 
brings  tears  to  the  eyes  is  equivalent  to 
jogging  for  three  minutes,  says  Dr.  Sills. 
Laughter  also  causes  the  brain  to  secrete 
endorphins,  chemicals  related  to  mor- 
phine. "That's  why  we  feel  so  good  after 
a  good  laugh,"  he  explains. 

While  laughter  won't  cure 
chronically  ill  patients,  increased  endor- 


phin and  immunoglobulin  levels  can 
help  them  respond  better  to  medication. 
At  the  University  of  California,  patients 
watched  funny  movies  before  they  went 
into  the  operating  room,  Dr.  Sills  says. 
Anesthesiologists  reported  they  were 
then  easier  to  put  to  sleep. 

The  message  is  simple.  "Just  think 
about  who  you  like  to  be  around — a 
sourpuss  or  someone  who  is  fun?" 
Dr.  Sills  asks.   Unfortunately  advancing 
age  seems  to  limit  laughter.  "At  around 
age  4,  we  laugh  about  400  times  a  day," 
Dr.  Sills  says,  when  just  about  anything 
tickles  the  funny  bone.  But  the  average 
adult  becomes  much  more  sober  and 
selective,  laughing  only  about  17  times  a 
day,  he  explains.  So  Dr.  Sills  encourages 
his  audience  to  forget  about  reading  the 
stocks  and  bonds  or  the  gruesome  front 
page  of  the  newspaper.  "Instead  try  the 
comics  or  humor  columnists.  There  is 
humor  around  if  you  look  for  it,"  he 
adds. 

"Just  remember,"  he  says,  "the  short- 
est distance  between  two  people  is  a 
good  laugh." 


^Jne  value  of  a  c line hie 


The  benefits  of  laughter  have  been  recognized  throughout  his- 
tory. Royalty  employed  court  jesters  to  keep  up  their 
spirits  and  even  the  Bible  acknowledges  "A  cheerful 
heart  is  good  medicine.  A  downcast  spirit  drys  up  the 
bones,"  quotes  Dr.  Sills.  Now  studies  verify  the  impor- 
tance of  comedy  in  intimate  relationships,  and  in  busi- 
ness and  education.  Educators  have  learned  that  students 
retain  100    percent  mo      and  learn  in  half  the  time  if  teach- 


ers add  humor  to  the  curriculum,  Dr.  Sills  says. 
And  business  is  finding  that  the  best  employees  laugh  on 
the  job,  he  adds.  "Some  corporations  are  even 
adding  corporate  humor  rooms  with  VCR's  that 
show  funny  movies  during  coffee  breaks,"  he 
says.  Even  the  Veteran's  Affairs  Medical  Center  in 
Baltimore  has  a  small  area  designated  as  a  "humor 
room"  for  patients. 


ON      THE      LIGHTER      SIDE 
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P  h  y  s  i  c  i  a  n  -  w  r  i  t  e  r    weaves    tales    of    medical    sleuthing 


/i  doctor  in  a  small  New  England 

/  I  town  relishes  mysterious  infec- 
~-*/    w     tions  that  baffle  his  colleagues. 
As  they  painstakingly  trace  the  sources 
of  infection,  he  is  not  far  behind,  shad- 
owing their  shrewd  detective  work  and 
publishing  the  results. 

This  is  the  case  of  the  medical  mys- 
tery writer,  one  Jonathan  A.  Edlow, 
M.D.  '78  who  practices  emergency 
medicine  at  Mount  Auburn  Hospital  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  and  does  some  pro- 
fessional sleuthing  on  the  side.  His 
detective  work  takes  the  form  or  skillful 
journalism,  identifying  a  case  that  con- 
founded medical  practitioners,  and  then 
interviewing  the  patients,  physicians  and 
health  workers  involved.  Dr.  Edlow  took 
his  cue  from  Berton  Rouche  whom  he 
read  as  a  teenager. 

Dr.  Edlow's  medical  mystery  stories 
were  published  for  eight  years  in  Boston 
Magazine  and  now  grace  the  pages  of 
Ladies  Home  Journal about  three  times  a 
year.  "The  stories  that  I  write  are  educa- 
tional and  entertaining,"  says  Dr.  Edlow. 
And  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  mystery 
genre,  the  pieces  always  ask  "who  done 
it" — only  now  the  "who"  refers  to  some 
virus,  microbe  or  pathogen. 

Take  the  outbreak  of  23  cases  of  E. 
coli  diarrhea  eventually  traced  to  apple 
cider  made  from  apples  probably  conta- 
minated with  deer  droppings,  or  an 
allergic  reaction  that  vanquished  a  con- 
ference of  physicians  and  later  was 
linked  to  a  bizarre  fish  toxin.  Usually, 
the  stories  cite  the  positive  steps  people 
took  to  uncover  the  culprit,   Dr.  Edlow 


explains.  "They  may  have  misdiagnosed 
at  first  but  there  is  a  satisfying  conclu- 
sion." 

These  medical  puzzles  often  surface 
after  Dr.  Edlow  trains  his  detective's 
magnifying  glass  on  scientific  and  popu- 
lar publications.   He  scans  morbidity 
and  mortality  statistics,  stories  in  the 
Boston  Globe  and  New  York  Times,  and 
letters  to  the  editor  in  the  New  England 
Journal,  and  Annals  of  Internal  Medicine. 


He  also  tracks  cases  in  the  state 
Department  of  Health. 

Once  he's  found  a  lead,  he  does  what 
any  other  journalist  would  do — he 
knocks  on  doors.  His  credentials  as  a 
physician  don't  necessarily  open  those 
doors.  But  once  he's  landed  an  interview, 
his  medical  degree  becomes  an  asset, 
especially  with  health  care  workers. 

"I  can  speak  the  lingo  of  doctors," 
Dr.  Edlow  explains,  "and  probably  have 
conversations  a  layperson  could  not." 
More  importantly,  he  says  "it's  fun" 
learning  new  medicine  and  writing 


about  it. 

For  Dr.  Edlow,  writing  is  more  that 
just  a  hobby.   "I  see  myself  as  a  writer, 
not  just  a  doctor,"  he  says.  And  each 
vocation  benefits  the  other.  "I  explain 
things  to  patients  all  day,   and  explain 
things  in  writing,"  he  notes.  And  each 
explanation  must  be  clear,  concise  and 
understandable. 

As  an  undergraduate  philosophy 
major  at  Boston  University,  Dr.  Edlow 
made  his  first  stab  as  a  writer,  penning 
fiction  but  he  failed  to  find  a  publisher. 
Now  with  dozens  of  medical  mysteries 
published,   he's  also  sold  short  stories  to 
Alfred  Hitchcock  Mystery  Magazine  and 
has  a  spy  novel  he's  trying  to  sell.  But  his 
most  ambitious  project  is  a  book  that 
chronicles  the  history  of  Lyme  disease. 
Originally,  brought  to  the  attention  of 
medical  professionals  by  two 
Connecticut  housewives,  Lyme  disease 
continues  to  be  mired  in  controversies, 
including  how  to  test  for  it  and  how  to 
treat  it,  he  says.  "I've  spent  hundreds  of 
hours  researching  this  complicated  dis- 
ease," Dr.  Edlow  says.  Now  he's  direct- 
ing much  of  his  energy  to  finding  a 
publisher,  sending  out  book  proposals, 
he  adds. 

But  he  still  finds  time  for  medical 
detective  work  and  is  always  looking  for 
new  material.  If  you  have  a  story  about  a 
baffling  bug  or  a  mysterious  microbe, 
give  him  a  call  at  617-527-4992. 

He  just  might  pick  up  the  case. 

stories  by  Ginny  Cook 
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At  the   University  of  Mary  land  Cancer  Center,    it's  a   road  well  traveled 


By  Ginny  Cook 

Jt  is  a  short  distance  from  the 
research  labs  in  Bressler  to 
the  patient  rooms  in  the 
Cancer  Center,  but  the  jour- 
ney can  sometimes  take 
years.  For  Dr.  Ernest  C.  Borden,  direc- 
tor of  the  University  of  Maryland 
Cancer  Center,  this  is  the  only  way  to 
travel.  The  route  merges  pure  science 
with  practical  medical  care,  bringing 
innovations  from  laboratories  directly  to 
the  patients. 

Cancer  scientists  and  clinicians 
everywhere  call  it  the  bench  to  bedside 
pathway.  Dr.  Borden  says,  "it  has  led  to 
all  of  the  advances  in  the  last  25  years  in 
cancer  treatment  and  prevention.  The 
only  way  to  validate  a  discovery  in  the 


lab  is  through  clinical  trials  or  treat- 
ment." 

UMCC  researchers  and  clinicians  are 
well-traveled  on  the  bench  to  bedside 
pathway.  They  contributed  to  the  early 
developmental  science  of  the 
chemotherapeutic  agents,  taxol,  carbo- 
platin  and  doxorubicin,  Dr.  Borden  says, 
as  well  as  other  drugs  now  licensed  for 
cancer  treatment.  Surgical  staff  pio- 
neered the  use  of  laparoscopy  in  colon 
cancer  and  evaluated  its  outcome  and 
costs.  Now  UMCC  researchers  are 
focused  on  advancing  stem  cell  trans- 
plants, solving  the  puzzle  of  drug  resis- 
tance in  leukemia,  finding  drugs  to 
prevent  recurrent  cancers  and  arming 
immuno-supresssed  patients  to  fight 
infectious  diseases. 


It  is  a  mission  with  emphasis  not 
only  on  the  bench  to  bedside  pathway 
and  its  progressive  treatments,  but  one 
that  requires  a  network  of  information, 
support  and  counseling  for  the  people 
who  hear  the  diagnosis  of  cancer.  The 
state  of  Maryland  has  one  of  the  highest 
overall  mortality  rates  in  the  nation  and 
each  year  more  than  24,000  new  cases 
are  diagnosed,  according  to  the  Cancer 
Center's  1994  strategic  plan. 
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Jn    1994,  IZohin  Steve 

became  one  of  tlieSe  statistics. 

During  the  past  six  months  Stevenson 
had  buried  her  husband  and  the  grand- 
mother who  raised  her.  Now  diagnosed 

>  continued 
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with  breast  cancer,  she  sought  help  at  the 
Univetsity  of  Maryland  Cancer  Center 
where  she  soon  found  a  circle  of 
friends — doctors,  nurses,  researchers  and 
social  workers — who  combined  informa- 
tion regarding  clinical  options  with  ten- 
der compassion  and  support. 

As  the  owner  of  a  bar  in  Fells  Point, 
the  litany  of  technical  terms  and  medical 
explanations  "was  too  much  to  absorb," 
she  says,  so  she  brought  a  relative  to  take 
notes.  "I  didn't  hear  everything.  But  I 
saw  a  watm  smile  on  the  doctors  face 
and  remember  hearing,  'You'll  be  all 
right.'  I  felt  a  real  connection  to  them," 
Stevenson  says.  "You  could  tell  they 
cared." 

Soon  phrases  like  translational 
research,  clinical  trials,  blood  counts, 
and  stem  cell  transplant  became  part  of 
Robin's  everyday  vocabulary. 
Throughout  her  treatment,  "everyone  at 
the  Cancer  Center  answered  any  ques- 
tion I  had  or  just  came  in  to  talk."  One 
doctor  who  was  not  directly  involved  in 
her  treatment  visited  her  hospital  room 
every  day  "just  to  tell  jokes  and  cheer  me 
up,"  Stevenson  recalls.  And  when  a 
sophisticated  treatment  required  a  hospi- 
tal stay  in  isolation,  a  social  worker 
calmed  her  anxiety  as  a  mother.  She 
arranged  for  a  video  phone  so 
Stevenson's  handicapped  son  could  see  as 
well  as  hear  that  his  mother  was  okay, 
Stevenson  says. 


Stem  Cell  Transplants 

Robin  Stevenson's  treatment  protocol 
included  a  stem  cell  transplant,  an  inno- 
vative therapy  that  uses  specific  cells  cir- 
culating in  the  blood  stream — peripheral 
blood  stem  cells — to  stimulate  regenera- 
tion of  healthy  bone  marrow.  While 
Stevenson  received  her  own  (autologous) 
stem  cells,  a  radical  innovation  also 
allows  stem  cells  to  be  harvested  from 


S^teni  cell  transplants 
reduce  no  Spit  a  I  stents  ana 

are  less  expensive  than 
bone  marrow  transplants. 


the  blood  of  siblings  or  unrelated  match- 
ing donors  (allogenic).  A  patient 
received  an  allogenic  transplant  using 
blood  stem  cells  from  a  donor  for  the 
first  time  at  UMCC  in  late  July,  says 
L.  Sensenbrenner,  M.D.  who  joined  the 
Cancer  Center  July  1  to  head  the  stem 
cell  program. 

Stem  cells  themselves  border  on  the 
enigmatic,  multiplying  and  almost  intu- 
itively differentiating  into  what  the  bodv 
needs.  The  zygote  is  the  first  and  most 
primitive  of  the  stem  cells,  Dr. 
Sensenbrenner  explains.  But  from  that 
single  cell  derives  everything  else  from 
hair  to  fingernails  to  liver  and  heart.  In 
the  blood,  stem  cells  give  rise  to  red 
cells,  white  cells  and  platelets,  with  a  sin- 
gle, early  progenitor  cell  undergoing 
some  35  divisions  potentially  resulting 
in  up  to  a  trillion  cells  of  different  types, 
he  says. 

Both  autologous  and  allogenic  stem 
cell  transplants  are  useful  in  patients  bat- 
tered  by  potent  chemorherapeiirk  agents 
or  radiation  designed  to  kill  cancer  cells 
but  which  also  destroy  bone  marrow — 
the  manufacturing  site  of  the  body's 
blood  supply.  The  transplant  allows  doc- 
tors to  administer  higher  than  normal 
doses  of  chemotherapy  and  radiation 
because  it  quickly  replenishes  the  supplv 
of  blood  cells  offering  a  defense  against 
infection  and  hemorrhage. 

Much  like  bone  marrow,  peripheral 


blood  stem  cells  are  harvested  either 
from  the  patient  or  a  donor.  Unlike  har- 
vesting bone  marrow,  however,  harvest- 
ing stem  cells  does  not  require  surgery, 
Dr.  Sensenbrenner  points  out.  Instead, 
stem  cell  donots  receive  a  growth  factot 
to  stimulate  stem  cell  production. 
(There  are  a  minimal  amount  of  blood 
stem  cells  in  all  of  us,  he  explains.) 
During  the  actual  ptocedute,  donors  sit 
in  a  chair  with  a  venous  line  in  each 
arm — one  line  draws  blood  and  sepa- 
rates out  the  stem  cells  through  a 
machine;  the  other  line  returns  the  other 
blood  components  back  to  the  body. 

For  Robin  Stevenson,  when  enough 
units  were  obtained,  her  stem  cells  were 
frozen  in  liquid  nitrogen  until  the  trans- 
plant procedure.  Stevenson  was  later 
admitted  to  the  hospital  for  four  days  of 
intensive  chemotherapy  and  radiation 
followed  by  a  two-day  "rest."  Then  she 
was  reinfused  with  her  own  stem  cells. 
While  she  does  not  want  to  minimize 
the  procedure,  Stevenson  says  "it  was  the 
easiest  part  of  my  treatment,  though  1 
did  keep  waiting  for  something  huge  to 
happen  so  I  would  know  it  was  work- 
ing." 

Although  Stevenson  and  others  may 
not  notice  a  change,  "we  see  a  faster 
increase  in  blood  counts,  meaning  the 
patient  is  at  risk  a  shortet  time," 
Dr.  Sensennbrenner  says.  For  the  recipi- 
ent, stem  cell  transplants  also  reduce 
hospital  stays  and  are  less  expensive  than 
bone  marrow  transplants,  he  says. 
Donors  do  not  face  surgery  and  the 
attendant  risks  of  general  or  spinal  anes- 
thesia, or  the  post-surgical  problems  of 
soreness  and  restricted  activity.  In  addi- 
tion, the  likelihood  of  needing  a  transfu- 
sion is  less. 

Stem  cell  transplants  have  been  avail- 
able at  UMCC  since  1 993  and  last  June, 
UMCC  opened  its  NationsBank  bone 
marrow  stem  cell  transplantation  and 
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intensive  care  unit.  Peripheral  blood 
stem  cell  transplants  have  been  used  in 
patients  with  advanced  forms  of 
Hodgkins  disease,  non-Hodgkin's  lym- 
phoma, multiple  myeloma,  breast  can- 
cer, ovarian  cancer,  testicular  cancer, 
leukemia,  sarcomas  and  other  malignan- 
cies. Still  highly  experimental,  "allogenic 
transplants  with  blood  stem  cells  are 
only  done  with  curative  intent," 
Dr.  Sensenbrenner  explains,  "and  only 
in  patients  who  without  it  will  die  of  the 
disease  itself  or  one  of  its  complica- 
tions." 

Until  recently,  protocols  restricted 
allogenic  blood  stem  cell  transplants. 
Patients  were  eligible  only  when  a  bone 


they  would  trigger  severe  graft-versus- 
host  disease.  But  a  study  published  this 
year  in  Blood,  said  "progenitor  cells  can 
be  safely  mobilized  in  healthy  donors 
and,  if  administered  to  the  recipient  as 
the  only  source  of  hematopoietic  prog- 
enitor cells  without  further  manipula- 
tion, do  reliably  engraft  and  remain 
detectable  in  the  recipient's  bone  mar- 
row and  peripheral  blood  more  than  one 
year  after  grafting." 

In  fact,  adds  Dr.  Sensenbrenner,  allo- 
genic transplants  offer  other  advantages 
over  bone  marrow  transplants.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  speed  of  blood  and  immuno- 
logic recovery,  patients  with  leukemia 
appear  to  benefit  from  an  enhanced 


Infectious  Disease 

Stem  cell  transplants  are  a  challenge  for 
infectious  disease  research.  Endless 
questions  about  the  status  of  the 
immune  system  after  patients  have 
received  intensive  chemotherapy  and 
reconstituted  stem  cells  await  scientific 
answers,  says  Alan  S.  Cross,  M.D., 
director  of  the  Cancer  Centers  infec- 
tious disease  program.  Will  patients  be 
resistant  to  diseases  they  were  immu- 
nized against  in  childhood  like  tetanus 
or  whooping  cough?  How  about  immu- 
nities to  former  vaccines  for  polio  or 
chicken  pox?  How  will  they  respond  to 
new  vaccines? 

Dr.  Cross  who  joined  the  faculty  last 
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marrow  graft  failed  or  a  donor  could 
not  undergo  general  anesthesia.  In  fact, 
Dr.  Sensenbrenner  says,  the  first  reports 
in  the  scientific  literature  on  a  series  of 
allogenic  stem  cell  transplants  were  pub- 
lished just  last  March. 

Researchers  feared  administering  the 
growth  factor  to  healthy  donors  and 
lacked  reliable  data  on  whether  foreign 
blood  stem  cells  would  graft  at  all  or  if 


graft-versus-leukemia  reaction  because  of 
the  high  number  of  natural  killer  T-cells 
in  the  grafts.  Yet  there  is  no  apparent 
increase  in  graft-  versus-host  disease,  he 
says.  In  five  years  of  use,  side  effects 
from  growth  stimulating  factor,  a  natu- 
rally occurring  compound,  have  not 
materialized.  Its  long-term  effects,  how- 
ever, are  not  yet  known,  he  adds. 


winter  has  begun  hiring  new  staff  and 
revising  protocols  to  examine  these  and 
other  infectious  disease  issues.  An  expert 
in  the  function  of  white  cells  in  the  pres- 
ence of  infection,  future  research  could 
make  white  cell  transfer  a  feasible  option. 
"We  will  also  use  an  animal  model  of 
bone  marrow  transplant  to  examine  how 
infections  get  started  in  bone  marrow 
transplant  patients  and  will  use  it  to  test 
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novel  therapies,"  he  adds. 

Now,  he's  collaborating  with  the 
investigators  at  the  Walter  Reed  Army 
Institute  of  Research  and  Brown 
University  on  a  vaccine  against  gram 
negative  bacteria — still  a  major  problem 
in  patients  with  leukemia,  he  says.  The 
vaccine  now  in  production  for  human 
tests  in  early  1996  reduces  the  toxicity 
caused  by  endotoxin,  the  bacterial  prod- 
uct responsible  for  many  forms  of 
"blood  poisoning"  or  sepsis.  Another 
vaccine  under  development  prevents 
pseudomonas  aeruginosa,  an  important 


that  stimulate  macrophage  function 
appear  promising  in  the  laboratory,  their 
effectiveness  in  conjunction  with  estab- 
lished therapy  awaits  clinical  testing. 
Small  biotech  companies  that  manufac- 
ture macrophage  stimulating  factors  are 
rarely  healthy  enough  economically  to 
support  needed  large  clinical  trials,  Dr. 
Cross  says. 

For  now,  amphotericin  remains  the 
most  potent  anti-fungal  drug. 
Reformulated  in  a  liposome  or  a  lipid 
"bag,"  studies  at  UMCC  direct  the  drug 
to  a  specific  target  and  control  its  release 


Cancer  Center  in  leukemia  research,  says 
Charles  Alan  Schiffer,  M.D.,  professor 
of  medicine  and  oncology. 

The  Cancer  Center  collaborates  with 
nine  other  institutions  across  the  coun- 
try as  part  of  the  Cancer  and  Leukemia 
Croup  B  (CALGB)  and  evaluates 
chemotherapuetic  regimens  and  novel 
therapies  for  leukemia.  In  a  recently 
published  study  in  Blood  (April  '95), 
UMCC  was  part  of  a  multicenter  trial 
that  examined  five  drugs  to  treat  adults 
with  acute  lymphoblastic  leukemia. 
Results  showed  this  intensive 
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pathogen  in  our  patient  population, 
from  getting  a  foothold  in  cells.  It  has 
tremendous  implications  in  the  preven- 
tion nl  pneumonia  and  sepsis  in 
i  m  mu  no -com  promised  patients, 
I  )r.  (  joss  says. 

With  bacterial  vaccines  on  the  hori- 
zon, fungal  infections,  a  major  problem 
in  cancer  patients,  remain  to  be  con- 
quered. Only  recently  have  scientists 
begun  concentrating  on  how  fungi  cause 
infection    I  >r.  <  ross  says.  While  therapy 
with  cytokines  or  biological  products 


sparing  surrounding  tissues  and  organs, 
and  thereby  improving  its  safety  and 
acceptability  for  patients. 


Leukemia  Research 

Back  in  the  1970s,  researchers  at 
UMCC,  then  known  as  the  Baltimore 
Cancer  Research  Center,  published  the 
first  data  on  daunarubicin  in  the  treat- 
ment of  leukemia.  Since  then  studies 
and  treatments  of  this  systemic  disease 
have  affirmed  the  leadership  of  the 


chemotherapeutic  regimen  produced  a 
high  remission  rate  in  adults,  with 
younger  patients  faring  much  better 
than  older  ones.  In  addition,  the  success 
of  the  treatment  appeared  to  hinge  on  a 
patient's  white  cell  count  as  well  as  more 
sophisticated  assays  of  leukemia  cell 
immune  type  and  chromosomal 
changes. 

"We  can  cure  a  number  of  adults 
with  leukemia,"  Dr.  Schiffer  says  but 
there  are  two  prime  reasons  for  failure. 
"1  it  her  they  die  of  complications  before 
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therapy  is  completed  or  the  patient  sur- 
vives but  so  does  the  leukemia"  because 
of  drug  resistance. 

UMCC  researchers  are  slowly  begin- 
ning to  piece  together  this  biochemical 
puzzle  of  leukemic  drug  resistance.  One 
of  the  major  mechanisms  of  drug  resis- 
tance in  leukemia  "appears  to  be  an 
exaggeration  of  a  normal  process  where 
cells  pump  out  toxins,"  Dr.  Schiffer 
explains.  "There's  a  logic  behind  it,"  he 
says.  Drugs  reach  the  cell,  are  recognized 
as  venom  and  pushed  out.  They  are  sim- 
ply not  there  long  enough  to  be  effec- 
tive, he  adds. 

Research  at  UMCC  shows  that  a  gly- 
coprotein cell  surface  fuels  the  pumping 
mechanism  which  can  be  over-produced 
in  leukemia  cells.  Found  on  the  cell  sur- 
face, this  protein  is  over-produced  in 
leukemia  cells.  But  Dr.  Schiffer  and  his 
colleagues  have  been  able  to  block  the 
pump  using  a  number  of  different  com- 
pounds including  cyclosporine  and  its 
analogs.  "Using  cyclosporine  in  the  test 
tube,  we've  increased  the  killing  effect  of 
the  drugs.  This  is  important  clinically 
because  the  killing  effect  occurs  in  con- 
centrations that  are  achievable  in  peo- 
ple," he  says. 

In  a  prime  example  of  bench  to  bed- 
side mechanics,  a  clinical  trial  with 
cyclosporine  given  for  short  periods 
examines  its  pharmacological  effect, 
measures  drug  levels,  how  it  affects  nor- 
mal tissues  as  well  as  how  the  body 
excretes  chemotherapeutic  agents.  As 
chair  of  the  leukemia  committee  of 
CALGB,  Schiffer  has  brought  this 
research  to  the  national  level  in  "the 
hopes  of  finding  a  maximal  dose  that 
can  be  safely  delivered  to  leukemia 
patients." 

"Other  leukemia  patients  face  severe 
hemorrhage  and  often  die  before  drugs 
can  take  effect,"  Dr.  Schiffer  says.  While 
platelet  transfusion  therapy  often 
improves  their  survival  rate,  it  is  some- 
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times  difficult  to  find  compatible 
platelet  donors.  Either  compatible 
donors  are  scarce  or  the  patient  has  a 
rare  HLA  type,  he  explains. 

A  "practical"  solution  of  cross 
matching  platelets  was  first  published  by 
Dr.  Schiffer  and  his  colleagues,  he  says. 
Researchers  performed  "mass-screening" 
of  platelet  concentrates  of  random 
donors  and  "were  able  to  provide  in 
vitro  compatible  platelets  within  90 
minutes  of  the  time  of  the  request.  This 
is  much  faster  than  trying  to  locate  a 
donor  and  obtain  an  apheresis  product," 
and  can  aid  patients  in  centers  that  "do 
not  have  access  to  HLA-typed  donor 
pools,"  Schiffer  writes  in  a  1992  paper 
published  in  Blood.  It  was  then  also 
sometimes  possible  to  select  apheresis 
donors  who  would  have  been  rejected 
using  conventional  HLA  matching  stan- 
dards. 


Chemoprevention 

As  some  researchers  search  for  cancer 
cures,  others  aim  to  prevent  it  altogeth- 
er. A  number  of  compounds  offer  hope 
in  halting  abnormal  cell  growth  and 
mobilizing  the  cellular  machinery  to 
return  to  normal.  For  patients  who  bor- 
der on  the  threshold  of  malignancy  or 
face  an  increased  risk  of  developing  sec- 
ond tumors,  prevention  strategies  are 
key  to  their  long-term  survival. 

Chemoprevention  is  a  new  strategy 
to  block  or  prevent  the  carcinogenic 


process.  At  UMCC,  scientists  are  using 
retinoids,  vitamin  A  derivatives,  "that 
appear  to  be  differentiating  agents, 
though  no  one  really  knows  how  they 
work,  "  says  Joseph  A.  Fontana,  M.D., 
professor  of  medicine  and  oncology.  In 
previous  studies  throughout  the  country, 
retinoids  suppressed  carcinogenesis  in  a 
variety  of  animal  models  for  cancer  of 
the  breast,  lung,  skin,  prostate,  bladder, 
oral  cavity  and  others,  according  to  a 
1995  review  in  Clinical  Cancer 
Research.  And  many  tumor  cell  types 
often  exhibit  a  decrease  in  growth  rate 
after  exposure  to  retinoids.  This  paved 
the  way  for  human  trials  that  use 
retinoids  to  prevent  recurrent  cancers  or 
stop  pre-cancerous  lesions  from  becom- 
ing malignant. 

Scientists  have  long  recognized  a 
progression  from  benign  to  malignant 
lesions — a  multisteps  process  where  tis- 
sues— the  lining  of  the  airways,  for 
example — gradually  become  abnormal. 
"Add  one  more  insult — carcinogenic 
exposures,  smoking  or  chewing  tobac- 
co— and  you  are  more  likely  to  develop  a 
cancer,"  says  Barbara  A.  Conley,  M.D., 
associate  professor  of  medicine  and 
oncology. 

Patients  with  oral  leukoplakia,  for 
example,  have  a  5  to  6  percent  chance  of 
developing  a  tumor.  Their  risk  jumps  to 
possibly  40  percent,  if  those  lesions 
become  dysplastic,  she  says.  Patients 
with  head  and  neck  tumors  face  a  30 
percent  to  40  percent  lifetime  risk  of 
being  diagnosed  with  a  second  tumor  or 
a  risk  calculated  at  4  to  6  percent  each 
year,  according  to  Dr.  Conley. 

Both  she  and  Dr.  Fontana  are 
involved  in  research  that  aims  to 
improve  those  odds.  Dr.  Conley  is 
administering  all-transretinoic  acid  to 
patients  with  treated  head  and  neck  can- 
cer. "We  hope  to  correlate  plasma  con- 
centration with  its  effect  on  tissues,"  she 
says.  Future  trials  would  be  designed  to 
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determine  which  dose  moderates  tissue 
changes  and  how  long  the  effects  last. 

In  two  other  studies,  she  is  examin- 
ing the  effects  of  fenretinide  on  breast 
cancer.  One  study  follows  women  at 
high  risk  for  breast  cancer  for  two  years 
after  receiving  a  regimen  of  fenretinide 
and  tamoxifen.  In  a  second  study, 
women  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer 
receive  fenretinide  and  tamoxifen  several 
weeks  prior  10  surgery.  Breast  i  issue  is 
examined  for  changes  to  help  decide 
whether  these  drugs  are  useful  as 
chemoprevention  agents. 

1  enretinide  may  also  prove  benefit  ial 
in  preventing  oral  leukoplakia. 
Identified  through  a  dentist  or  oral  sur- 


geon, eligible  patients  will  swallow  pills 
for  a  three-month  period  with  intermit- 
tent specified  breaks.  Biopsies  during 
and  after  treatment  will  determine 
whether  the  tissue  becomes  more  nor- 
mal, says  Dr.  Fontana.  A  second  study 
using  fenretinide  will  track  actinic  kera- 
tosis, a  pre-tnalignant  disorder  that  can 
progress  to  a  squamous  cell  carcinoma, 
he  says. 

Based  on  the  past  use  of  similar  com- 
pounds, Dr.  Fontana  says  the  side  effects 
are  relatively  benign — dry  skin  and 
abnormal  night  vision — while  he  antici- 
pates "pretty  good  results."  But  he  cau- 
tions, the  mechanism  of  action  and  the 
effe<  ts  may  differ  with  each  different 


retinoid.  "We'll  probably  never  find  one 
retinoid  that  will  cure  all  cancers.  The 
hope  is  we'll  find  a  specific  retinoid  for  a 
specific  pre-malignancy  or  malignancy. 
That's  what  you  have  to  search  for." 


Molecular  Diagnosis 

To  unlock  the  secrets  that  lead  to  tumor 
development,  researchers  will  need  a 
molecular  key.  That  key  could  be  in  the 
shape  of  a  polymerase  chain  reaction  and 
recombinant  DNA  technology,  diagnos- 
tic techniques  that  can  detect  genetic 
abnormalities  possibly  even  identify  pre- 
dispositions to  cancers,  says  Sanford  A. 
Stass,  M.D.,  professor  of  pathology  and 
oncology  and  director  of  the 
Laboratories  of  Pathology. 

He  established  a  molecular  diagnos- 
tics laboratory  devoted  to  cancer,  one  of 
the  first  such  laboratories  in  the  country 
while  at  MD  Anderson  Cancer  Center 
and  has  plans  for  a  similar  one  at  the 
Medical  Center.  "We  will  work  closely 
with  clinicians  to  bring  new  testing  to 
patients  and  to  transfer  molecular  tech- 
nology from  research  into  the  clinical 
setting,"  he  says. 

Molecular  diagnosis  has  the  potential 
to  pinpoint  cellular  and  genetic  abnor- 
malities that  would  establish  an  individ- 
ual's risk  for  cancer.  Already  researchers 
have  discovered  links  between  abnormal 
cell  growth  and  a  mutated  P53  gene  in  a 
variety  of  cancers.  Other  genes,  proteins 
and  ligands  could  be  the  biological  sign- 
posts needed  to  devise  preventive  or 
treatment  regimens.  "The  molecular 
diagnostics  lab  will  serve  researchers  and 
clinicians  who  are  already  actively  inves- 
tigating the  molecular  genetics  of  malig- 
nancies and  identifying  genes  that  may 
be  involved  in  normal  and  malignant 
development,"  Dr.  Stass  says. 
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^~    Jo  prevent  and  cure  cancer.  That  is  the  essence  of  the 
m  mission  at  the  University  of  Maryland  Cancer  Center, 
^^^f     according  to  Ernest  C.  Borden,  M.DL,  director. 

Yet  statistics  paint  a  grim  picture  that  makes  accomplish- 
ing that  mission  seem  impossible.  With  the  highest  cancer 
mortality  rate  in  the  nation,  more  than  10,000  Marylanders 
die  from  cancer  each  year  with  more  than  half  of  them  falling 
prey  to  lung,  colon,  breast  and  prostate  cancer. 

However,  the  recent  legislative  ban  on  smoking  in  public 
places  is  encouraging.  "It  proves  we  have  the  attention  and 
support  of  the  legislature,  public  health  officials  and  indus- 
try," Dr.  Borden  says.  Premature  death  can  be  decreased  if 
people  would  stop  smoking  and  stop  being  exposed  to  sec- 
ondhand smoke,  he  adds. 

Despite  the  bleak  numbers,  "we  are  making  progress,"  he 
says.  Cancer  mortality  rates  in  the  U.S.  are  going  down.  With 
the  exception  of  lung  cancer,  the  last  25  years  have  seen  cure 
rates  increase  by  one  percent  a  year  for  all  types  of  cancer, 
according  to  Dr.  Borden.  The  success  has  come  from  a  com- 
bination of  prevention,  detection  and  better  treatments  that 
have  improved  the  quality  of  life  for  patients. 

"For  example,  sarcoma  used  to  mean  amputation;  Now  we 
remove  tumors  and  perform  reconstructive  surgery. 
Chemotherapy  was  equated  with  nausea  and  vomiting;  Now 
new  drugs  almost  completely  eliminate  that  side  effect. 
Radiation  meant  significant  skin  and  tissue  scaring,  Now 


therapy  is  tailored  to  each  patient  and  higher  doses  are  target- 
ed directly  on  the  tumor,"  he  explains. 

And  in  each  laboratory  and  by  each  patients  bedside  at 
UMCC,  "we  strive  to  improve  the  outcome  for  the  patient  at 
UMCC."  From  stem  cell  transplants  to  chemoprevention  to 
an  enzyme-inhibiting  drug  developed  at  UMCC  that  blocks 
estrogen  production  needed  for  tumor  growth,  patients  are  at 
the  threshold  of  cutting  edge  research  and  clinical  programs. 

This  progress  is  dependent  upon  basic  science,  and  the 
foundation  of  basic  science  is  research.  Yet,  financial  support 
for  research  is  very  limited.  Today,  only  one  of  10  approved 
grants  at  NIH  will  receive  funding,  Dr.  Borden  says.  Yet  with- 
out research,  medical  advances  will  be  slowed  and  there  will 
be  few  effective  cancer  therapies,  and  there  will  be  a  tremen- 
dous burden  on  nursing  care.  Dr.  Borden  cites  one  study 
where  the  costs  of  not  treating  victims  of  lung  cancer  far 
exceeded  that  of  treating  them. 

UMCC's  future  progress  will  be  made  by  partnerships,  he 
adds,  links  among  departments  and  liaisons  with  the  scientific 
and  lay  communities.  The  challenge,  according  to  Dr.  Borden 
and  the  plan,  is  to  "bridge  the  gap  between  the  laboratory  and 
patient  through  translational  research,  to  maintain  excellence 
and  accelerate  progress  in  basic  research  and  to  reduce  costs 
while  improving  patient  satisfaction  and  care. 

Ginny  Cook  is  a  free-lance  writer  and  frequent  contributor 
to  the  The  Bulletin. 
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Dr.  Andrea  Morgan  checks  her 
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Four    university    doctors    mix    it    up 


Bv  Rita  Sutter 


r'  J  he  guest  is  overdue. 

^^         m    Dr.  David  Stewart  scans 

M      the  street  five  flights  below 
M       jazz  88.9  FM.  Thunder- 
^^^*^  clouds  pelt  rain  onto  the 

emptying  parking  lots.  Overhead, 
Phyllis  Hyman  is  singing  When  You  Get 
Right  Down  To  It  in  a  luxurious  voice 
that  makes  the  heat  in  the  station  seem 
almost  sultry.  "One  more  song  before 
you,"  says  a  young  man  passing  in  the 
hall.  Dr.  Stewart  nods  without  turning 
from  the  window.  He  seems  cool,  but 
hell  have  60  minutes  of  air  time  to  fill  by 
himself  if  the  podiatrist  doesn't  make  it. 

"You  talked  to  her  today?"  Dr.  Stewart 
asks  Savitri  Belizaire,  executive  producer 


of  the  one-hour  health  show  Community 
Health  Beat. 

"This  afternoon,  David.  I  faxed  her 
directions,"  Belizaire  says  breathlessly. 
She's  winded  from  climbing  up  the 
humid  back  stairs  to  Morgan  State 
University's  WEAA.  "Is  it  close  to  six?" 

"It's  five  after — " 

The  station's  front  door  bursts  open, 
and  there  she  is,  clattering  down  the  hall 
in  her  pumps,  an  apologetic  Dr.  Valeria 
Hairston.  She's  tense  from  her  race 
through  rush  hour  traffic  and  apprehen- 
sive about  being  on  the  radio.  Belizaire 
guides  the  podiatrist  to  the  studio,  helps 
her  into  a  headset,  adjusts  a  microphone. 
Dr.  Hairston  glances  around  the  small 
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gray  room  nervously.  "David's  a  master 
at  this,"  Belizaire  reassures  her.  "If  there 
are  any  kooks,  he'll  cut  them  off." 

Dry-witted  on  the  show,  off  the  air 
David  L.  Stewart,  M.D.  is  serious  and 
soft-spoken,  an  unlikely  talk-radio  per- 
sonality. No,  he  didn't  hang  around  his 
college  radio  station.  No,  he  was  not  in 
theater.  "I  was  a  science  major.  I  was  in 
the  lab,"  says  the  primary  care  specialist, 
reclining  in  his  desk  chair,  and  playing 
with  a  rubber  band  as  he  recounts  the 
beginning  of  his  radio  days. 

In  1991,  Dr.  Stewart  and  cardiologist 
Elijah  Saunders,  M.D. '60 — a  mentor 
and  friend  of  Dr.  Stewart's — helped 
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organize  rhe  radio  program,  sponsored 
by  the  University  of  Maryland  Medical 
System.    Community  Health  Beat  targets 
a  primarily  African  American  audience. 
Through  the  show's  four  African 
American  physician  hosts,  the  hospital 
brings  health  information  to  the  public 
and  opens  lines  of  communication 
between  individuals  and  the  institution. 

For  the  first  year,  Dr.  Stewart  and 
Dr.  Saunders  alternated  hosting  the 
show  then  called  Wellness  Alert  out  of  an 
AM  station  on  Charles  Street.  Wellness 
Alert  then  moved  to  WWIN  where  it 
stayed  for  two  years  becoming  almost 


diabetes,  domestic  violence,  and  cardio- 
vascular disease  are  often  repeated  more 
than  once  throughout  the  year. 

"We  want  the  community  to  be 
aware  of  the  message,"  Belizaire  says,  "to 
become  empowered  to  pick  up  that 
phone  to  call  their  health  care 
provider — if  not  us,  then  somebody." 

Guests  range  from  clinicians,  med- 
ical researchers,  and  people  who  practice 
alternative  methods  of  care — such  as  the 
woman  who  plays  drums  as  a  method  of 
relaxation  therapy — to  community 
activists,  politicians  and  ministers. 
Community  Health  Beats  format  doesn't 


^t5  with  typical  talk  radio — th 
u,  the  more  ca 


up  tea 
ntrouerSu,  the  more  cat 15. 


xe  more 


solely  Dr.  Stewart's  responsibility  as 
Dr.  Saunders'  schedule  became  too  full 
for  him  to  do  the  show.  Belizaire,  who 
came  on  as  executive  producer  of 
Wellness  Alert  in  July  1992  says  the  show 
wasn't  faring  well  sandwiched  in 
WWIN's  gospel  format.  They  needed  a 
broader  audience.  Consequently,  the 
show,  renamed  "Community  Health 
Beat,  "was  moved  to  WEAA,  Jazz  88.9 
FM  at  Morgan  State  University  in  June 
1993. 

Now  Dr.  Stewart  hosts  the  6  to  7 
p.m.  time  slot  the  first  two  Thursdays  of 
the  month.  Iris  Davis,  M.D.,  an 
internist,  hosts  the  third  Thursday;  den- 
tist, Andrea  Morgan,  D.D.S.  '90,  hosts 
the  fourth  Thursday;  and  the  newest 
addition,  pediatrician,  David  Rose, 
M.D.,  acts  as  fill-in  host  whenever  the 
other  physic ians  are  unable  to  be  in  the 
studio. 

Producer  Belizaire  gleans  program 
ideas  from  sources  inside  and  outside  of 
the  hospital.   Most  topics  ,ik  (  hosen  for 
their  relevance  to  the  African-American 
i  ommunity.  Shows  on  hypertension, 


necessarily  stay  within  the  narrow  con- 
straints of  health  in  the  disease-of-the- 
week  sense.  At  times,  the  show  is  a  health 
care  debating  ring,  a  forum  for  people. 

For  example,  Dr.Stewart  says,  callers 
sometimes  turn  the  conversation  to  poli- 
tics. 

This  can  be  a  challenge  for  apolitical 
guests. 

"The  callers  who  tend  to  use  the 
lines  to  get  their  political  views  across 
tend  to  be  younger  men.  Very  often  it's 
the  politics  of  health  and  race,"  Dr. 
Stewart  says.  "It's  never  really  gotten  out 
of  hand,  but  there  have  been  guests  who 
felt  uncomfortable." 

If  he  sees  the  dialogue  between  healer 
and  caller  heading  toward  an  argument, 
Dr.  Stewart  will  mediate,  but  often  not 
too  enthusiastically.  After  all,  as  with 
typical  talk  radio,  he  says,  the  more  con- 
troversy the  more  calls. 

Although  podiatry  is  nothing  to  fight 
about,  tonights  show  has  the  console 
lights  blinking  like  fireflies  in  a  line 
dance. 

Women  with  stepsister-sized  feet  are 


stuffing  them  into  pointy  Cinderella- 
sized  slippers.  "Squeezing  Texas  into 
Rhode  Island,"  Dr.  Hairston  says  to  one 
woman  with  a  bad  bunion.  It  seems 
everyone  in  Baltimore  with  bunions, 
callouses,  corns,  brittle  yellow  toenails, 
swollen  ankles,  and  flat  feet  are  some- 
how or  other  running  to  their  tele- 
phones for  a  practical  two-way  health 
talk.  Ten  minutes  into  the  show, 
Dr.  Hairston  is  confidently  dispensing 
information  and  diagnosing  vaguely 
described  ailments  in  a  melodic  voice 
that  could  make  a  professional  talk  show 
host  envious. 

"There  is  a  hard  spot  on  my  foot  and 
I  don't  know  what  it  is.  I've  been  rub- 
bing lotion  on  it,"  one  man  says.  "Do 
you  know  what  it  is?" 

Dr.  Hairston  lists  the  possibilities. 

A  woman  asks  the  doctor  if  she'll  pay 
a  nursing  home  call  on  a  recently  diag- 
nosed diabetic  mother  with  water- 
logged legs.  The  podiatrist  kindly  agrees. 

"You're  on  the  hot  seat  tonight," 
Dr.  Stewart  says,  barely  pausing  to  give 
the  station  ID  before  unleashing  the 
next  suffering  caller  on  Dr.  Hairston. 

Jn  a  blur  of  orange  and  bril- 
liance, Dr.  Iris  Davis  is 
directing  residents,  adminis- 
tering compassion  to  a  belea- 
gered  third-year  medical 
student,  answering  an  ever-beeping 
pager,  and  arranging  domestic  matters 
by  phone  in  between.  "Sorry.  It's  my 
son's  first  dance  recital,"  she  says  holding 
her  hand  over  the  mouthpiece. 

An  internist  with  an  interest  in  com- 
munity-based care,  Dr.  Davis  has  been 
doing  Community  Health  Beat  since  she 
was  a  guest  in  1993  and  enjoyed  the 
experience  so  much  that  she  volunteered 
to  be  a  host.  "It's  a  joy  to  do  the  radio 
show  because  I  feel  very  comfortable 
sharing  information  or  finding  a  way  to 
translate  from  'mcdical-ese.'  I've  been 
doing  that  for  years.  And  I'm  not  ner- 
vous. I  love  to  talk. 
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Dr.  Davis's  most  memorable  show 
was  on  breast  cancer.  She  couldn't  keep 
up  with  the  calls.  "I'm  not  sure  if  it  was 
because  we  started  talking  about  a  sup- 
port group  called  'Sister-to-Sister.'  But  I 
will  never  forget  the  incredible  energy  in 
the  room.  I  couldn't  believe  people  held 
on  the  phone  that  long." 

A  few  routine  callers,  Dr.  Davis  says, 
consider  the  show  to  be  their  own  pri- 
vate physician  hotline.  "It's  the  same 
three  guys — Jake  the  Snake,  Charles  and 
...  I've  forgotten  the  other's  name.  They 
really  think  of  that  show  very  personally 
as  theirs." 

Helping  others  recognize  that  they 
need  to  take  responsibility  for  their 
health  is  the  message  delivered  by 
Community  Health  Beat  that  Dr.  Davis 
likes  best.  "People  need  to  understand 
that  if  there's  nothing  in  their  communi- 
ty but  McDonald's  or  Kentucky  Fried 
Chicken,  then  the  next  person  who 
starts  a  restaurant  needs  to  start  some- 
thing that's  a  little  healthier." 

Another  dilemma  that  Dr.  Davis 
would  like  to  see  remedied  is  the  com- 
munity's resistance  to  clinical  trials. 

"If  I  had  diabetes,  and  there  was  new 
research  being  done,  I  would  at  least 
look  at  it  and  consider  being  a  part  of  it. 
We  need  to  learn  to  use  research  as  we 
would  use  any  other  tool." 

A  medical  student  hovers  outside 
Dr.  Davis's  door.  "Did  you  get  taken 
care  of?"  Dr.  Davis  asks.  "Did  you  write 
down  the  labs?" 

"What  labs?"  The  student's  face  is 
expressionless.  Numb. 

"Did  you  know  how  to  write  the 
slip?"  the  doctor  asks  in  a  soft  voice. 
"Okay.  You're  probably  done.  It  was  nice 
meeting  you.  Take  real  good  care  of 
yourself." 

A  resident  pops  in  with  a  chart  for 
Dr.  Davis  to  sign,  the  internist's  pager 
goes  off  for  the  sixth  time  in  20  minutes, 
and  if  she  doesn't  leave  she'll  be  late  for 
her  three-year-old's  recital. 

continued> 
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Dr.  Kevin  Ferentz  is  ready  and  eager  to  take  those  calls 

On  a  beautiful  Sunday  afternoon,  Baltimore  family  physician  Kevin  Ferentz  is  deep  in 
the  labyrinth  of  WJHU  radio  station,  guiding  his  public  radio  audience  through  the 
dense  jungles  of  medicine.   Intrepid,  seasoned,  doughty,  even  cheerful,  Dr.  Ferentz 
has  become  known  for  hacking  a  path  through  the  teeming  statistics,  treacherous  jar- 
gon and  pharmaceutical  confusion  that  bedevil  his  listeners. 

He's  billed  as  "the  world's  bravest  man" — Indiana  Jones  with  a  medical  degree — 
because  he  takes  live  calls  on  any  medical  subject  for  Sunday  Rounds,  the  Baltimore- 
based  program  that  is  the  most  widely  syndicated  medical  call-in  show  on  public  radio. 

Kevin  Ferentz,  36,  is  residency  director  for  the  department  of  family  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine.  He's  also  medical  director  of  the  hos- 
pital's family  practice  department.   He  has  his  own  patients.  And  he  and  his  wife,  Lisa 
Ferentz,  a  clinical  social  worker  in  Baltimore,  are  raising  three  sons  who  are  all  under 
the  age  of  8. 

Dr.  Ferentz  is  becoming  increasingly  well  known  for  radio  consultations  that  are 
engaging,  knowledgeable  and  humorous — a  refreshing  novelty  in  a  culture  bombarded 
by  mind-numbing  doses  of  health  news. 

The  national  "Sunday  Rounds"  show,  produced  in  conjunction  with  the  American 
Academy  of  Family  Physicians,  is  a  two-hour  program  broadcast  from  WJHU  radio 
station  each  Sunday  afternoon  to  more  than  125  public  radion  stations  around  the 
country.   The  first  hour  is  devoted  to  a  call-in  consultation  with  a  family  physician;  the 
second  hour  features  medical  experts  discussing  one  topic.   Dr.  Ferentz  is  the  show's 
only  regular  physician  "on  call"  and  does  the  show  once  a  month.   The  2-year  old  syn- 
dicated program  grew  out  of  the  local  "Sunday  Rounds"  call-in  show,  which  is  still 
broadcast  from  WBJC  from  5  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  on  Sundays. 

As  well  as  airing  on  public  radio  stations  around  the  country,  "Sunday  Rounds"  is 
broadcast  on  the  Armed  Forces  and  In  Touch  (radio  reading)  networks.   Such  wide 
syndication  in  just  two  years  is  unusual  for  specialized  talk  shows,  according  to 
observers  in  the  radio  industry.   And  medical  call-in  shows  are  particularly  difficult  to 
sell. 

Dr.  Ferentz,  who  majoried  in  theater  as  well  as  biology  as  an  undergraduate  at 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany,  believes  a  doctor's  ability  to  communi- 
cate effectively  is  crucial. 

"I  see  my  job  as  a  health  resource  person,"  he  says.   "The  age  of  paternalism — 
where  the  doctor  just  dictated  to  you  what  you  should  do  and  got  angry  if  you  didn't 
do  it — is  gone.   A  physician  has  to  see  his  or  her  role  as  adviser,  educator,  helper. 
Patients  have  to  be  empowered  to  follow  your  recommendations. 

"I  like  to  model  for  patients  that  it's  OK  for  a  doctor  to  say,  'I  don't  know.'   I 
make  a  point  of  telling  residents,  'Don't  ever  tell  a  patient  something  unless  you're 
sure  of  it.   And  don't  ever  be  afraid  to  tell  your  patient,  'I  don't  know,  but  I'll  find 
out.'" 

by  Linell  Smith,   Adapted  with  permission  ©   The  Baltimore  Sun 
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Natalie  Mclntyre  puts  PT  on  the  air 


Tune  your  dial  to  Baltimore's  1360  AM  every  Sunday  at  10  a.m.  and  you'll  hear 
Natalie  Mclntyre,  P.T.  '86  discussing  everything  from  hip  replacements  to  home 
exercise  equipment  to  T'ai  Chi  on  her  program,  "Physical  Therapy  is  for  Every  Body." 

WLG,  a  station  featuring  "nostalgia  and  Big  Band"  programs  during  the  week  and 
a  talk  show  format  on  the  weekend,  suggested  the  idea  to  Mclntyre  in  fall  1993 
when  she  was  discussing  advertising  spots  for  her  practice.  It  took  Mclntyre  several 
months  to  realize  that  this  was  something  she  was  really  dying  to  do.   But  once  she 
committed,  she  moved  quickly — launching  the  first  program  in  June  1994. 
Mclntyre  spends  about  4-6  hours  a  week  preparing  for  each  hour-long  show.   Urged 
in  part  by  a  broadcaster's  worst  nightmare — dead  air  time, — she  arrives  at  the  studio 
with  "an  armload  full"  of  textbooks,  references,  newspaper  clippings  and  magazine 
articles.   But  Mclntyre  has  suffered  no  loss  for  words.  Or  lack  of  callers. 

She  handles  an  average  of  six  calls  per  show.  In  just  one  recent  show,  she  dis- 
cussed falls  inside  and  outside  of  the  home,  hip  replacements,  osteoarthritis,  bowling 
injuries,  exercises  to  strengthen  forearm  muscles,  muscle  strains,  massage  tech- 
niques, rejuvenation  of  damaged  nerves,  circulatory  problems  in  diabetics,  electrical 
stimulation,  bone  scans,  leg  cramps,  "protective"  muscle  spasms,  bursitis,  and  stay- 
ing motivated  to  exercise, — and  announced  upcoming  health  events  and  softball 
games  for  seniors. 

"It's  a  little  information,  a  little  chit-chat.   Maybe  it  can  make  a  change  in  people's 
lives,  "  says  Mclntyre  who  wants  to  focus  not  only  on  ailments,  but  on  the  "ounce  of 
prevention" — exercise,  diet  and  a  good  mental  attitude.   "I  strongly  believe  that  peo- 
ple have  to  be  more  participatory  in  their  health  care.   Seniors  in  particular  hesitate  to 
ask  their  doctors  questions." 

Although  Mclntyre  had  no  previous  radio  experience,  she  says  her  "mixed-bag 
background"  makes  her  comfortable  in  the  public  setting  and  in  talking  with  people. 
She  once  taught  dance  programs,  trained  aerobics  instructors,  directed  a  puppet  the- 
ater company,  and  even  worked  as  a  juggler.   She  holds  a  bachelor  of  fine  arts  from 
the  Maryland  Institute  of  Art  where  she  specialized  in  fiber  arts  and  life  drawing.   But 
she  halted  her  art  career  when  a  serious  hand  injury  left  her  incapacitated. 

In  the  early  80s,  some  medical  students  suggested  a  career  in  physical  therapy. 
"I  didn't  even  know  what  it  was,"  she  says.   But  when  she  found  out,  she  was 
hooked.   Mclntyre  graduated  from  UMAB's  PT  program  in  1986  and  opened  her  pri- 
vate practice  in  1988  (John  Nietubicz  '85  joined  her  in  1992).  The  radio  show  is  the 
latest  intriguing  twist  in  her  career. 

If  Mclntyre  doesn't  know  an  answer,  she  won't  hesitate  to  say  so — and  often 
invites  the  caller  to  call  her  back  during  the  week  when  she's  had  a  chance  to  do 
research.    She's  also  received  off-the-air  calls  from  people  reluctant  to  discuss  their 
questions  publicly.  And  Mclntyre  encourages  this,  too. 

"People  fascinate  me.  I  love  to  ask  questions  and  get  them  talking,"  she  says. 
"And  I  want  them  to  get  to  know  who  I  am,  too,  so  they  can  talk  to  me  and  trust  me." 

Mary  Love 


The  radio  show  is  possibly  rhe  only 
time  Dr.  Davis  sirs  srill  lor  an  hour. 


r.  Andrea  Morgan,  a 

dentist  and  host  of 
Community  Health 
Beaton  the  fourth 
Thursday  of  each 
month,  peppers  her  speech  with  "cool" 
and  "neat."  The  laidback  1990  graduate 
Irom  the  University  of  Maryland  Dental 
School  became  interested  in  hosting 
after  being  a  guest  on  the  old  Wellness 
Alert: u  WWIN.  "It  wasn't  as  bad  as  I 
thought  it  was  going  to  be.  It  was  kind 
of  neat,"  she  says,  "besides,  I  thought  it 
would  be  good  to  do  something  for  the 
community.  To  give  back." 

But  a  miscommunication  left  Dr. 
Morgan  to  do  her  first  show  without  a 
producer. 

"At  6  o'clock  we  went  on  the  air.  Just 
another  dentist  and  me.  We  got  through 
all  of  our  material  in  the  first  hall  hour 
and  still  had  30  minutes  to  go.  We  kept 
going  through  question  after  question 
thinking  it  would  generate  some 
response  but  it  never  did.  It  was  trau- 
ma," Dr.  Morgan  recalls.  "We  made  it 
through  but  I  don't  know  how.  I  went 
home  and  told  my  husband  that  I  was  a 
radio  talk  show  host  failure.   I  said  I  was 
never  going  to  do  it  again." 

On  fourth  Thursdays  for  months 
after  that,  Dr.  Morgan  obsessed  all  day 
long  about  what  might  happen  that 
evening.  "Now  I'm  nervous  on  the  ride 
over.  In  the  car,  I  go  through  my  open- 
ing. Then  it  hills  into  place — usually. 

Bcli/.aire  supplies  Dr.  Morgan  with 
subjects  that  are  not  always  dental.  She's 
done  shows  on  asthma,  coping  with 
loneliness,  the  importance  ol  laughter, 
and  vaccinations. 

Sometimes  Dr.  Morgan  prefers  doing 
medical  topics  because  she  can  think 
about  them  like  the  man  on  the  street. 
With  dental  shows,  she  says,  it's  easy  to 
get  caught  up  in  lingo  \\  nh  othei  den 
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tists.  Nonetheless,  Dr.  Morgan  claims 
her  best  show  was  on  postponing  dental 
treatment  for  fear  of  the  dentist. 

"People  who've  had  a  bad  dental 
experience  tend  to  replay  that  experi- 
ence in  their  minds  until  it  becomes  this 
'huge  big  deaf  that  the  person  brings 
with  them  to  the  dental  chair,"  Dr. 
Morgan  says.  "These  people  usually 
wait  until  something  really  hurts  before 
going  to  the  dentist.   When  they  finally 
do,  their  bad  past  experience  is  ampli- 
fied." 

One  frightened  woman  with  a  histo- 
ry of  having  her  mouth  worked  on 
before  it  was  fully  numb,  became  Dr. 
Morgans  patient  after  calling  in  to  say 
she  was  scared  and  desperate  for  routine 
dental  care. 

"What  I  gathered  was  that  people 
never  listened  to  her,  never  validated  her 
concerns,"  Dr.  Morgan  says.  "Her  main 
problem  was  that  she  thought  chat  even 
though  she  got  anesthesia,  she  would 
still  reel  some  pain.   So  she  sat  in  the 
chair  and  waited  for  the  pain  to  come." 

The  woman  is  now  a  regular  patient 
of  Dr.  Morgan's.  Her  visits  give  testa- 
ment to  the  importance  of  communica- 
tion— over  the  radio  and  at  the  dentist's. 

ost  of  Dr.  David 
Rose's  patients  are 
too  young  to  care 
about  Community 
Health  Beat.  The  32- 
year-old  pediatrician  is  the  latest  to  join 
the  show's  cast.  He  spent  the  last  two 
years  practicing  at  a  community  health 
center  in  Harlem  before  moving  back 
home  to  Maryland  in  March.  Dr.  Rose 
has  roots  in  the  neighborhood  sur- 
rounding UniversityCare  at  Edmondson 
Village  where  he  works.  In  the  early 
1960s  the  Rose  family  lived  in  the 
Woodlawn  area.  Dr.  Rose  saw  Peter  Pan 
at  the  movie  theater  that  used  to  be  in 
the  Edmondson  Village  shopping  cen- 
ter. Dr.  Roses  father,  also  a  pediatrician, 
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has  an  office  on  Arlington  Avenue, 
about  two  miles  up  the  road. 

And  when  Belizaire  asked  Dr.  Rose 
to  substitute  for  Dr.  Stewart  for  the  first 
two  weeks  of  June,  the  producer  rekin- 
dled the  pediatrician's  dream  of  being  on 
a  jazz  station. 

"I  want  to  help.  1  want  to  be  of  use. 
Those  are  the  reasons  I  agreed  to  do  the 
show,"  Dr.  Rose  says,  scarcely  pausing  to 
credit  his  altruistic  motivations.  "But 
number  one,  I  always  dreamed  about 
doing  a  radio  show.  I  wanted  to  have  a 
jazz  show.  I  wanted  to  call  it  Textures, 
after  Herbie  Hancock's  cut." 

The  audience  listening  to  Dr.  Rose's 
first  shows,  however,  was  not  tuning  in 
to  relax. 

"We  get  a  different  kind  of  audi- 
ence," says  Dr.  Rose.  "My  perception  of 
who  listens  right  now  are  those  who  are 
disenchanted  with  the  medical  establish- 


ment. Perhaps  disenfranchised  for  what- 
ever reason.  Arid  they  are  disgruntled. 
All  the  Ds." 

Immunization  was  Dr.  Rose's  first 
topic.  One  of  the  callers  asked  about  the 
side  effects  of  the  vaccines,  and  warned 
the  audience  to  make  sure  that  they  pro- 
tect their  children  from  the  pharmaceu- 
tical establishment. 

"We're  seeing  a  basic  distrust  of  the 
medical  establishment,"  Dr.  Rose  says. 
"This  comes  from  perceiving  that  there 
are  very  few  African  Americans  involved 
in  research  and  feeling  that  the  estab- 
lishment is  somehow  out  to  get  them." 

Dr.  Rose  agreed  with  the  caller  that 
there  could  be  side  effects  from  pharma- 
ceuticals, but  the  benefits  outweighed 
the  risks.   "I  want  to  get  the  proper 
information  out  to  these  people  and 
help  them,"  he  says. 

"We  have  to  be  honest.  We  have  to 
be  straight-up,"  Dr.  Rose  adds.  "That's 
how  we're  going  to  gain  the  trust  of  the 
population. 

Meanwhile  back  on  tonight's  show,  a 
man  who  injured  his  foot  in  a  motorcy- 
cle accident  two  weeks  ago  and  hasn't 
sought  medical  attention  asks  Dr. 
Hairston  if  she  thinks  there  will  be  any 
permanent  damage.  Dr.  Hairston,  who 
reminds  him  that  she's  "a  podiatrist  and 
not  a  mind  reader,"  needs  to  know 
more.  Well,  the  man  explains  sheepishly 
"it  was  no  major  crash-and-burn  thing. 
It  was  more  like  a  motocycle  falling  on 
my  foot."  Dr.  Hairston  advises  him  to 
see  a  doctor — and  watch  out  for  falling 
motorcycles. 

"We'll  have  to  have  Dr.  Hairston 
back  for  some  future  shows,"  Dr. 
Stewart  promises  at  6:57  p.m.  The  lines 
are  still  lit. 

"Until  next  week  .  .  .  stay  healthy." 

Rita  Sutter  is  a  free-lance  writer  in 
Baltimore. 
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or  you  and  someone  you  love. 
Charitable  gift  planning  provides 
many  very  attractive  options  for 
preserving  the  full  value  of  your 
investments  and  satisfying  your 
important  personal  objectives: 
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A  LIFE  INCOME  GIFT  COULD  UNLEASH  YOUR 
EARNING  POWER  AND  INCREASE  YOUR 
INCOME   by: 

■  generating  a  greater  income  stream 
for  you  or  a  loved  one  based  on  the 
full  face  (market)  value  of  your  stocks; 

■  eliminating  capital  gains  taxes; 

■  earning  you  a  charitable  income  tax 
deduction; 

■  in  many  cases,  reducing  taxes  on  your 

ESTATE. 

Make  a  charitable  bequest  and: 

■  Enjoy  the  satisfaction  and  recognition 
of  giving  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  School  of  Medicine  without 
relinquishing  your  assets. 

for  free  brochures  on  estate  planning 
or  life  income  gifts  please  contact 

ms.  gretta  p.  estey 

Associate  Dean  for  Development 

University  of  Maryland 

school  of  medicine 

29  south  greene  street, 

Suite  1  20 

Baltimore,  md  21201 

410-328-4400 
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1  932 

C.  Ray  Bell  of  Lebanon,  Pa., 
sends  greetings  to  his  class- 
mates.  He  wants  all  to  know 
that  he  and  his  wife  are  still 
hanging  in  there. 

1  936 

William  Greifinger  of  South 
Orange,  N.J.,  is  looking  for- 
ward to  visiting  with  class- 
mates and  friends  at  his  60th 
reunion  in  May  1996. 

1  938 

Joseph  George  Jr.  of  Las 

Vegas,  Nev.,  received  the 
Praeceptor  Carissimus  Award 
from  the  University  of  Nevada 
School  of  Medicine.  The 
award  is  given  to  call  attention 
to  physicians  who  are  genuine 
and  empathic  role  models  to 
the  medical  school's  students. 

1  940 

Herman  Williams  of 

Wyomissing,  Pa.,  had  a  won- 
derful time  meeting  classmates 
at  his  55th  reunion  in  May. 
He  sends  his  thanks  to  the 
alumni  staff  for  all  its  courtesies. 

1  942 

Louis  O.  J.  Manganiello  of 
Augusta,  Ga.,  retired  from  his 
neurosurgery  and  neurology 
practice  on  July  1 . 
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1  944 

Charles  D.  Chaput  of 

Kingston,  N.H.,  plans  to  enter 
apples  from  his  23  trees  in  an 
apple  contest  at  the  Tapsfield 
Fair  (Tapsfield,  Mass).  Chaput 
continues  to  practice  geriatrics. 
Donald  W.  Mintzer  of 
Baltimore  still  enjoys  practic- 
ing medicine  30  hours  per 
week  without  being  "man- 
aged." 

1  946 

Guy  K.  Driggs  of  Dallas,  has  a 
grandson,  Eric,  who  is  a 
national  merit  finalist.   Guy's 
son,  Darryl  Driggs,  is  a  1980 
alumnus  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine. 
G.  C.  McElfatrick  of 
Baltimore  is  recovering  from 
open  heart  surgery. 

1  948 

Carl  H.  Kennedy  is  fully 
retired  and  living  in  Fort 
Washington,  Pa.   He  sends  his 
regards  to  classmates.  James  T. 
Welborn  of  Lexington,  N.C., 
retired  in  July  1994  and  enjoys 
travel,  golf  and  leisure.   He  has 
four  grandchildren  including 
2  year-old  twin  boys. 
Phyllis  P.  Vaughn  of  Coral 
Gables,  Fla.,  retired  from  the 
active  practice  of  rheumatol- 
ogy in  April. 


1  949 

Margaret 
Sherrard  of 

Baltimore 
received  the 
Distinguished 
Alumnae 
Leadership  Award  from  Seton 
Hill  College.   She  was  honored 
for  her  service  to  Baltimore 
County  as  health  officer  for  the 
department  of  health,  director 
of  tuberculosis  control,  director 
of  school  health  services,  acting 
director  of  disease  control,  ami 
deputy  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  health.  Most  recently, 
she  established  an  innovative 
program  through  which  private 
physicians  and  hospitals  volun- 
teer their  services  to  treat  needy 
county  residents  who  have  no 
medical  insurance. 

1  950 

William  A.  Andersen  of 

Lutherville,  Md.,  retired  in 
April  from  the  Baltimore 
County  Health  Department 
where  he  served  as  chief  of  the 
maternal  and  child  health  divi- 
sion for  12  years.   He  is  mar- 
ried to  Barbara  Goedeke,  a 
public  health  education  nurse. 
Miriam  Daly  of  Albion, 
Mich.,  is  president  of  the  Irish 
Hills  Girl  Scout  Counsel  and 
chair  of  the  Albion  Red  Cross 
blood  drive.   She  has  nine 
grandchildren.  George  H. 
Greenstein  of  Baltimore  is  a 
Colonel  with  the  Maryland 


Defense  Force,  which  supports 
the  National  Guard  and  local 
community  throughout  the 
state.   He  is  chief  surgeon, 
responsible  for  medical  detach- 
ments throughout  Maryland. 

1  95  1 

Henry  D.  Perry  is  retired  and 
living  in  Plantation,  Fla. 

1  952 

C.  Edward  GraybeaJ  of 

Milford,  Del.,  retired  in  1994. 
Two  of  his  sons  practice  in  the 
group  Graybeal  founded.   His 
third  son  specializes  in 
endocrinology  in  Augusta,  Ga. 

1  953 

Robert  Berkow  of  Fort 
Washington,  Pa.,  is  co-editor 
of  The  Merck  Manual  of 
Geriatrics,  2nd  Edition  pub- 
lished in  March  1995.  The 
publication  is  the  best  selling 
geriatric  text  in  the  world. 
Werner  E.  Kaese  of  Rochester, 
Minn.,  has  returned  from 
Madagascar  where  he  spent 
three  months  doing  clinical 
and  academic  ob-gyn. 

1  954 

Ralph  S.  Goldsmith  of  Half 

Moon  Bay,  Calif,  is  professor 
of  medicine  emeritus  at  the 
University  of  California,  San 
Francisco.   Hilbert  M.  Levine 
of  Baltimore  and  wife,  Helene, 
have  a  second  home  in  Delray 
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Beach,  Fla.,  and  travel  there  for 

He  is  founder  and  chief  execu- 

View-UCLA Medical  Center. 

1  962 

six  months  each  year  to  enjoy 

tive  officer  of  the  Medical 

Frank  P.  Greene  is  retired  and 

Thomas  Moshangjr.  is 

golf,  bridge  and  making  new 

Health  Group  in 

living  in  Red  Bluff,  Calif. 

division  chief  for  pediatric 

friends.   Levine  has  been 

Essex/Dundalk,  and  is  current- 

endocrinology and  diabetes  at 

retired  for  18  months.   Charles 

ly  engaged  in  full-time  admin- 

1 959 

Children's  Hospital  of 

Mawhinney  retired  from  active 

istrative  medicine. 

Karl  M.  Green  retired  on  June 

Philadelphia,  University  of 

practice  of  ob/gyn  after  40 

30.   He  lives  in  Westminster, 

Pennsylvania  School  of 

years.   He  lives  in  Westminster, 

1  957 

Md.   Lawrence  D.  Pinkner  of 

Medicine. 

Md.  J.  Walter  Smyth  of 

Charles  R.  Oppegard  has  a 

Baltimore  is  chairman  of  the 

Baltimore,  a  past  president  of 

daughter  who  recently  graduat- 

board of  Maryland  Physicians 

1  963 

the  MAA,  is  retired  but  keeps 

ed  from  the  University  of 

Inc.,  a  company  started  by 

Stephen  P.  Cohen  of 

busy  with  his  20  grandchil- 

Colorado School  of  Medicine 

Med-Chi  of  Maryland  to  cre- 

Baltimore, and  wife,  Susan,  say 

dren. 

and  is  beginning  an  internal 

ate  an  integrated  delivery  sys- 

they are  contemplating  a 

medicine  residency  at  St. 

tem  for  all  of  the  physicians  of 

"managed"  retirement.  Their 

1  955 

Joseph  Hospital  in  Denver. 

Maryland,  owned  and  con- 

son, Michael,  is  an  attorney  in 

James  L.  Hughes  of 

William  J.  Rappoport  of 

trolled  by  those  physicians. 

Cumberland  and  daughter, 

Greenville,  N.C.,  says  the 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has  a  son  who 

Laura,  is  a  pharmaceutical  rep- 

wonderful class  of  1955  party, 

is  a  spine  surgeon  at  Arizona's 

1  960 

resentative  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

the  grand  banquet  at  the  B&O 

Beck  Institute  and  another 

^^^          Michael  J. 

Donald  H.  Gilden  visited 

Railroad  Museum,  and  the 

who  is  a  junior  at  Lehigh 

Jp       ^^       Fellner  of 

Davidge  Hall  in  July.   He  is 

Oriole  victory  made  for  a  great 

University. 

Wmm          New  York 

chairman  of  the  department  of 

reunion  weekend  in  May. 

^r       City  sends  his 

neurology  at  the  University  of 

1  958 

greetings  to 

Colorado  School  of  Medicine, 

1  956 

Bruce  N.  Curtis  of  Thatcher, 

to                classmates. 

where  he  has  served  for  ten 

Robert  T.  Adkins  of 

Ariz.,  retired  in  January.   He 

/                  Herbert  A. 

years.   Prior  to  his  appoint- 

Bishopville, Md.,  retired  in 

and  wife,  LaDawn,  traveled  to 

Martello  of  Whiteford,  Md., 

ment  in  Denver,  Dr.  Gilden 

January.  Virgil  R.  Hooper,  an 

Australia  in  April  to  visit 

informs  classmates  that  his 

served  on  the  Penn  faculty  in 

anesthesiologist,  has  relocated 

daughter  Cami,  who  is  receiv- 

twin daughters,  Mary- 

the  department  of  neurology 

from  Michigan  to  Asheville, 

ing  post-graduate  training  in 

Bernadette  and  Anne-Louise, 

for  14  years. 

N.G,  and  has  been  retired 

veterinary  medicine.  They  also 

are  seniors  at  the  University  of 

since  an  accident  in  1988  that 

visited  their  son  in  Louisville, 

Maryland  School  of  Medicine. 

1  964 

left  him  totally  and  perma- 

Ky., who  is  serving  a  radiology 

Salvatore  R.  Donohue  of 

nently  disabled.    C.  Herschel 

residency.   Charles  E.  Parker 

1  96  1 

Stuart,  Fla.,  is  on  the  board  of 

King  is  happily  retired  in 

was  promoted 

F.  A.  Clark  Jr.  of  Timonium, 

Atlantic  University,  First 

Ashland,  Oreg.  John  B. 

«-                   to  clinical 

Md.,  was  married  in  February 

National  Bank,  United  Way, 

Littleton  of  Timonium,  Md., 

L   -             professor  of 

1995.  Gerald  C.  Kempthorne 

the  Council  on  Aging,  and  the 

was  installed  as  president  of 

family  medi- 

of Spring  Green,  Wis.,  is  vice 

Education  Foundation,  all  in 

the  Maryland 

cine  at  the 

president  of  the  medical  affairs 

Martin  County.   Richard  J. 

\i  ademy  of 

fa             of  Medicine. 

division  for  the  Wisconsin 

Kelly  of  Reston,  Va.,  is  chair- 

Family 

Physicians  Health  Insurance 

man  of  the  board  for  National 

/       Physicians  in 

He  is  director 

Company. 

Hospital  for  Orthopedics  and 

^A            '^^  .May,  becoming 

of  the  family  practice  residency 

Rehabilitation.   Eric  D. 

1  the  academy's 

t  i.iining  program  at  the  ( )live 

Schmitter  of  Santa  Monica, 

I  47th  president. 
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Calif.,  has  a  son,  Jacob,  who 

degree  in  public  health  at  the 

attends  the  U.S.  Naval 

Johns  Hopkins  School  of 

Academy.   Eric  and  wife, 

Hygiene  and  Public  Health. 

Call  for  1996  Awards 

Marilyn,  traveled  to  Annapolis 
recently  and  visited  with  class- 

1 96V 

Nominations 

mate  Perry  Shelton. 
1  965 

John  A.  Bigbee  of  St. 

Michaels,  Md.,  retired  from 
the  U.S.  Navy  in  July  and  has 

Alumni,  faculty  and  friends  are  invited  to  send  in 
nominations  for  1996  awards  by  February  1, 

Phillip  P.  Toskes  of 

joined  the  Shore  Clinical 

1 996.  The  Honor  Award  and  Gold  Key  is  award- 

Gainesville, Fla.,  sits  on  the 

Foundation  in  Easton.   His 

ed  to  a  living  alumnus  based  on  "outstanding  con- 

executive committee  of  the 
American  Board  of  Internal 

practice  is  based  in  St. 
Michaels.   Michael  A.  Kaliner 

tributions  to  medicine  and  distinguished  service  to 

Medicine  and  is  chairman  of  a 

of  Bethesda,  Md.,  is  president 

mankind."  Factors  considered  in  the  selection 

committee  on  subspecialty 
medicine.   Dr.  Toskes  is  vice 
president  of  the  American 

of  the  American  Academy  of 
Allergy,  Asthma  and 
Immunology,  the  largest  pro- 

process include:  impact  of  accomplishments; 
local,  national  and  international  recognition;  sup- 

Gastroenterological 

fessional  society  of  allergists  in 

porting  letters;  and  publications. 

Association  and  chairman  of 

the  world. 

The  Medical  Alumni  Association  Service 

the  Digestive  Health  Initiative. 

1  968 

Award  is  given  to  an  individual  who  has  provided 

1  966 

Charles  J.  Lancelotta's  son, 

"outstanding  service  to  the  Association." 

Charles  H.  Classen  of 

Chip,  graduated  from  the 

Letters  of  nomination  for  both  awards  must 

Kingston,  N.C.,  is  president- 
elect of  the  North  Carolina 

School  of  Medicine  in  May. 
Charles  lives  in  Ellicott  City, 

include  a  curriculum  vita  and  should  be  addressed 

Orthopedic  Association  and 

Md.   Howard  Semins  of 

to: 

secretary  of  the  Eastern 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  president- 

Orthopedic Association.   His 

elect  of  the  Western 

Kenneth  Hoffman,  M.D.  70, 

daughter,  Adrienne,  is  serving 
a  pediatric  residency  at  the 

Pennsylvania  Hospital  Medical 
Staff  and  command  surgeon 

Chairman 

University  of  California-San 

for  the  99th  U.S.  Army 

Awards  Committee 

Francisco.  Stuart  Fine  from 

Reserve  Regional  Support 

Medical  Alumni  Association 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  and  wife, 
Ellie,  are  grandparents  of  one 
year-old  Sam  PranikofT,  son  of 

Command. 
1  969 

522  West  Lombard  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21201-1627 

Karen  Fine-PranikofTand 

Constance  L.  Archambault  of 

Thomas  PranikofT,  M.D.,  a 

Meriden,  Conn.,  was  remarried 

pediatric  surgery  fellow  at  the 

in  April  to  Robert  L. 

University  of  Alabama  Medical 

Holbrook,  a  retired  Olin 

Center.  Their  son,  Andy,  has 

Chemical  engineer.  One  of 

just  completed  his  third  year  at 

her  sons  graduated  in  May 

the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

from  Gettysburg  College  and 

School  of  Medicine  and  is  tak- 

another son  is  attending  Johns 

ing  a  year  out  to  get  a  master's 

Hopkins.  Alan  J.  Segal  of 

29 
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Miami,  has  a  son,  Zach,  who 
will  be  heading  ro  medical 
school  after  a  final  year  at 
Brown.   His  daughter,  Alexis, 
is  attending  Georgetown 
University. 

1  97  1 

Ronald  P.  Byank  of  Phoenix, 
Md.,  is  associate  professor  of 
orthopaedic  surgery  at  Johns 
Hopkins  and  is  chairman  of 
the  department  of  orthopaedic 
surgery  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Bayview  Medical  Center.   His 
daughter,  Karen,  earned  a  B.S. 
in  nursing  from  Georgetown 
University,  and  Lisa,  another 
daughter,  is  a  sophomore  at 
Boston  College.   Robert  E. 
Greenspan  of  Alexandria,  Va., 
is  practicing  nephrology  in 
northern  Virginia.   His  wife, 
Bonnie,  a  former  nurse  in  3D 
at  University  Hospital,  now 
cares  for  their  new  son.  Jerry 
Herbst  has  relocated  the 
Healthcare  Institute  for  Men 
to  Boca  Raton,  Fla.   Herbst  is 
<   I  (  )  of  [he  center,  which  pro- 
vides comprehensive  education 
and  care  of  mens  illnesses  and 
health-related  issues  in  four 

southeastern 
states.  R. 
Henry 
Richards  is 
executive  vice 
president  for 

medical 
affairs  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors for  King  Pharmaceuticals 

Inc.,  ,t  pharmaceutical  manu- 


facturer in  Bristol,  Tenn.   He 
resides  in  Abingdon,  Va.,  with 
his  wife,  Jean,  and  daughters 
Rachel,  17,  and  Erin,  9. 

1  972 

Conrad  E.  Nagle  of  Oxford, 
Mich.,  became  associate  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Nuclear 
Medicine.   Gregory  A. 
Mitchell  is  actively  involved  in 
clinical  nephrology  and 
hemodialysis  in  Annapolis, 
Md.   He  is  planning  to  open  a 
third  dialysis  unit  soon  on 
Kent  Island.  John  A.  Niziol  of 
Wayne,  N.J.,  has  a  son, 
Matthew,  who  graduated  from 
Boston  College  in  1994;  a 
daughter,  Megan,  attending 
Boston  College;  a  son, 
Michael,  in  high  school;  and  a 
son,  Mark,  in  junior  high. 
Gerard  V.  Smith  of  Concord, 
N.H.,  was  awarded  a  certificate 
of  added  qualification  in  pedi- 
atric radiology  by  the 
American  Board  of  Radiology. 
He  is  past  president  of  the 
medical  staff  of  Concord 
Hospital. 

1  973 

Allan  S.  Jaffe  has  moved  to 
Syracuse  where  he  is  professor 
of  medicine;  chair,  section  of 
cardiology;  and  vice  chair, 
department  of  medicine  for 
academic  affairs. 

1  974 

Stephen  N.  Xenakis  of 

August. i.  ( .a. ,  was  promoted  to 


brigadier  general  in  the  active 
Army.   He  serves  as  director  for 
the  Center  for  Total  Access 
and  DOD  for  TRICARE 
Region  III. 

1  975 

Edward  L.  Morris  of 

Baltimore,  in  addition  to  a 
rheumatology  practice,  is 
opening  The  Health  Associates 
Osteoporosis  Center,  where  he 
will  serve  as  director.   In 
January,  he  joined  with  eight 
internists  to  form  The  Health 
Associates,  PA.,  and  has 
become  board  certified  in  geri- 
atrics. Andrew  B.  Rudo  of 
Owings  Mills,  Md.,  is  medical 


director  of  Green  Spring  of 
Maryland,  part  of  Green 
Spring  Health  Services,  one  of 
the  largest  managed  mental 
health  care  companies  in  the 
country.   Michael  Stewart  has 
moved  to  Montreal,  Canada 
where  he  serves  as  vice  presi- 
dent for  the  Bristol-Myers 
Squibb  Company. 

1  976 

Steven  M.  Berlin  of  Baltimore 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Maryland  Society  of 
Obstetricians  and 
Gynecologists.  Arno  L. 
Zaritsky  of  Virginia  Beach, 
Va.,  is  professor  of  pediatrics 


SURGEONS:  COULD  YOU 
USE  AN  EXTRA  $10,000? 

If  you're  a  resident  in  surgery,  the  Army  Reserve  will 
pay  you  a  yearly  stipend  which  could  total  in  excess  of 
$10,000  in  the  Army  Reserve's  Specialized  Training 

Assistance  Program 
(STRAP). 

You  will  have 
opportunities  to  con- 
tinue your  education 
and  attend  conferences, 
and  we  will  be  flexible 
about  scheduling  the 
time  you  serve.  Your 
immediate  commitment  could  be  as  little  as  two  weeks  a 
year,  with  a  small  added  obligation  later  on. 

( iet  a  maximum  amount  of  money  for  a  minimum 
amount  of  service.  Find  out  more  by  contacting  an  Army 
Reserve  Medical  Counselor.  Just  call: 

Major  Betty  Taylor  Collect 
410-991-4204 

ARMY  RESERVE  MEDICINE. 
BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE: 
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and  vice  chairman  at  the 
Children's  Hospital  of  The 
King's  Daughters/  Eastern 
Virginia  Medical  School.  Joseph 
W.  Zebley  III  of  Baltimore  was 
named  1995 
family  doctor 
of  the  year  by 
the  Maryland 
i.        K^        Academy  of 
Family 
i  BB  Physicians. 
He  is  medical  director  of 
Towson  Medical  Associates. 
Dr.  Zebley  and  his  wife,  Ineke, 
have  two  sons:  Thomas,  24, 
and  Nicholas,  8. 


1  97V 

Joseph  L.  Braun,  J.D., 
M.P.H.,  of  Friendswood, 
Texas,  received  an  M.B.A. 
from  the  University  of 
Phoenix.   He  is  medical  direc- 
tor for  New  York  Life-Sanus  in 
Texas  and  is  senior  occupancy 
physician  with  Monsanto-CB. 
Willarda  V.  Edwards  of  Balti- 
more is  the  first  person  to  serve 
concurrently  as  president  of 
the  Baltimore  City  Medical 
Society  and  the  Monumental 
City  Medical  Society.   Linda  L. 
George  of  Columbia,  Md.,  is  a 
pediatrician  at  Humana  Group 
Health  Plan- Prince  George's 
Center. 


•  Private  gatehouse  community 

•  1,2,  and  3  bedrooms  —  plus 
executive  suites 

•  2  full  baths  in  all  2  and  3  bedroom 
apartments 

•  Beautiful  parquet  wood  floors 

•  Large  private  patios  and 
balconies  for  entertaining 

•  Olympic  size  pool,  tennis 
court,  and  clubroom 

•  Organized  social 
activities 


In  Roland  Park... 

Veasure  Pure  Elegance 
at  Elkridge  Estates. 


E0<rutcje  Estates 


•  Courtesy  bus  service 

•  24-hour  switchboard  service 

•  We  can  customize  your  apartment  home 
to  fit  your  lifestyle 

•  Priced  from  $772,  with  gas  included 

Located  at  6025  Roland  Avenue.  - 
within  1 5  minutes  of  Towson  and  the 
Inner  Harbor  Fonnformation 
phone  377-9555 
Open  Mon.-Sat. 
10  a.m. -6  p.m.. 
Sun.  1 1  am.  5  pm    E;^t;™'^ 


1  978 

Laurence  A.  Doyle  of  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  is  an  associate 
professor  of  internal  medicine, 
oncology  and  pathology  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  School 
of  Medicine.    Doyle  researches 
the  biology  of  drug  resistance 
and,  in  his  spare  time,  visits 
oriental  rug  stores.    He  and 
wife,  Elisa  Braver,  have  1  1-  and 
8-year-old  daughters.  Cynthia 
L.  Graves  of  Evansville,  Ind., 
works  for  the  County  Health 
Department  in  general  and 
behavioral  pediatrics.   She  lives 
with  husband,  Glenn;  daugh- 
ter Kathryn,  7;  and  son  Chris, 
4.  Stephen  A.  VaJenti  and 
wife,  Elizabeth  Kingsley,  '78, 
of  Arnold,  Md.,  have  two 
daughters:  Elizabeth,  12,  and 
Christina,  1 1 .   Both  Stephen 
and  Elizabeth  are  cardiologists. 
Lornel  G.  Tompkins  of 
Midlothian,  Va.,  will  marry 
James  M.  Fultz  Jr.  in 
September.   Dr.  Tompkins  was 
elected  president  of  the 
Richmond  Medical  Society 
and  serves  on  the  board  of  the 
Richmond  Academy  of 
Medicine.  Neil  Warres  of 
Baltimore  is  president-elect  of 
the  Maryland  Psychiatric 
Society,  a  district  branch  of  the 
American  Psychiatric 
Association. 

1  979 

Bruce  Behounek  is  director  of 
cardiovascular  clinical  research 
at  Bristol-Myers  Squibb  in 
Princeton,  N.J.,  and  resides 


with  his  wife  and  two  sons  in 
Yardley,  Pa.   Dr.  Bohounek  has 
authored  four  publications. 
Karen  C.  Carroll  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  is  medical  director 
of  the  infectious  diseases  labo- 
ratory for  ARUP,  a  national 
reference  laboratory  which  also 
performs  testing  for  the 
University  of  Utah  Hospital. 
Judith  B.  Dillman  is  director 
of  anesthesia  services  at  Mercy 
Hospital  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
and  president  of  the  Iowa 
Society  of  Anesthesiologists. 
Alan  R.  Gaby  of  Pikesville, 
Md.,  released  an  album  of 
original  music.   He  is  taking  a 
two-year  sabbatical  to  write  a 
medical  textbook  that  reviews 
nutritional  and  herbal  thera- 
pies. Jan  M.  Hoffman  moved 
to  Wichita,  Kans.,  with  wife, 
Debbie,  and  their  4-year-old 
daughter,  Emily,  to  join  Mid- 
America  Diabetes  Associates. 
He  is  associate  director  of  the 
Diabetes  Treatment  & 
Research  Center  of  St.  Joseph 
Medical  Center  and  has  an 
appointment  from  the 
University  of  Kansas  Medical 
School  as  clinical  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  medicine.  Caroline 
C.  Johnson  of  St.  Davids,  Pa., 
is  a  member  of  an  advisory 
panel  to  the  office  of  the  presi- 
dent entitled  "HIV  Prevention: 
Looking  Back,  Looking 
Ahead."  Max  D.  Koenigsberg 
and  wife,  Amy  Rising,  of  Oak 
Park,  111.,  announce  the  birth 
of  triplets  Jacob,  Samuel  and 
Talia  on  June  4.  Amy  and  all 
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three  children  are  doing  great. 
George  S.  Malouf  was  named 
chairman  of  the  Maryland 
Health  Resources  Planning 
Commission.   Malouf,  an  oph- 
thalmologist, has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  since 
1990.   Bruce  Marshall  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  is  associate  professor 
of  pulmonary  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Utah  Health 
Sciences  Center.   Mary  C. 
McKay  of  Houston,  practices 
general  pediatrics  and  spends 
weekends  on  a  small  ranch 
outside  ot  Huntsville  riding 
horses  and  chasing  Irish  setters. 


1  980 

Mark  D.  Bainum  was  elected 
to  the  nine  member,  nonparti- 
san City  and  County  of 
Honolulu  Council  and  is  chair 
of  the  budget  and  finance 
committee.   Prior  to  his  elec- 
tion, Dr.  Bainum  served  two 
terms  in  the  Hawaii  State 
House  of  Representatives.   He 
continues  to  practice  part-time 
at  Kapiolani  Hospital's  sex 
abuse  treatment  center.   David 
B.  Franks  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
announces  the  birth  or  his 
third  son,  Theodore  Gabriel, 
in  January.   Michael  F.  Pratt  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,  was  elected  to 
fellowship  in  the  Triological 
Society.   He  is  vice  chairman  of 


T.  Rowe  Price  International  Stock  Fund— one  of  the 

oldest  and  largest  international  mutual  funds — can  be 
an  ideal  way  to  diversify  your  portfolio  because  foreign 
economies  tend  to  follow  different  cycles  than  the  U.S. 
economy.  The  fund  follows  a  prudent  strategy  of  invest- 
ing in  the  stocks  of  establrshed  companies,  and  has 
proven  itself  over  a  period  of  both  up  and  down  markets. 
Call  for  our  free  report.  The  Basics  of  International 
Stock  Investing  discusses  factors  to  consider  when 
investing  overseas,  including  currency  fluctuations  and 
other  special  risks.  As  with  any  stock  fund,  there  will  be 
price  fluctuation.  $2,500  minimum  ($1,000  for  IRAs). 
1007,,  no  load. 

Call  24  hours  for  a  free  report  and  prospectus 
rcr^  1-800-541- 6158 


//»vs/  With  Confident 

T.RoweFVice 


'A* 


'Request  a  prospectus  with  more  complete  information,  including  management  fees 
and  oilier  charges  and  expenses  Read  ii  carefulf)  before  yon  invest  or  send  money, 
i  Koue  Price  Investment  Services,  ln<  .  Distributor.  isfo279hh 


the  department  of  otolaryngol- 
ogy-head  and  neck  surgery  at 
Eastern  Virginia  Medical 
School.  James  Richardson 
and  wife,  Melissa,  of  Baltimore 
announce  the  birth  of  twin 
sons  Alexander  and 
Christopher  on  February  4. 
The  parents  are  still  in  shock 
but  very  happy.  Dr.  Richardson 
was  named  to  the  MAA  board 
of  directors  in  May.   Phuong 
D.  TrinhofRockville,  Md., 
says  he  enjoyed  his  1 5th 
reunion  in  May.   He  and  wife, 
Linda,  are  expecting  a  child  in 
October. 

1  98  1 

Paula  Ehrlich  of  Silver  Spring, 
Md.,  announces  the  birth  of 
her  fourth  child,  Thomas, 
born  in  March  1995.   She 
became  recertified  in  emer- 
gency medicine  in  December 
1994. 

1  982 

John  C.  Darrell  is  in  his  sev- 
enth year  of  cardiothoracic  and 
vascular  surgery  at  Mercy 
Hospital  of  Pittsburgh,  and  is 
one  of  nine  C.T  surgeons  in  a 
group  called  Three  Rivers 
Cardiac  Institute.   He  resides 
in  Fox  Chapel,  Pa.  with  wife, 
Elaine,  8-year-old  John,  and  6- 
ycar-old  Jennifer.    Dr.  Darrell 
is  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
HUM  ERA  Surgical  Society  of 
the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia.   He  completed  the 
Pittsburgh  Marathon  and  the 


Cross  Chesapeake  Bay  Swim  in 
the  same  month.   Randi  D. 
Lebar  of  Springvale,  Maine,  is 
a  partner  of  Mousam  Valley 
Orthopaedics  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state.   Henry  M. 
Richards  of  Flemington,  N.J., 
is  director  of  medical  develop- 
ment for  the  Janssen  Research 
Foundation  in  Titusville.  Jerry 
B.  Schwartz  of  Rancho  Pebs 
Verdes,  Calif.,  is  medical  direc- 
tor for  the  division  of  neona- 
tology and  chairman  of  the 
department  of  pediatrics  at 
Torrance  Memorial  Medical 
Center.   Laura  L.  Stephenson 
is  practicing  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  with  the  OB/GYN 
Group  of  State  College,  Pa. 
She  and  9-year  old  Rachel  and 
6-year  old  William  are  enjoying 
life  in  a  bigger  college  town. 

1  983 

Peter  G.  Brassard  of  Rock 
Island,  R.I.,  recently  traveled 
to  India  and  then  to  the 
Bahamas  where  he  enjoyed 
spear  fishing.   Eric  W.  Scott 
was  appointed  to  the  clinical 
neurosurgery  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Florida.   He  still 
enjoys  his  private  practice  in 
Gainesville.   Ronald  J.  Zagoria 
of  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  was 
named  a  1995  Mclvin  M. 
Figlcy  Fellow  in  Radiology 
Journalism  by  the  American 
Roentgen  Ray  Society.   Zagoria 
is  an  associate  professor  in  the 
division  of  radiologic  sciences 
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at  the  Bowman  Gray  School  of 
Medicine. 

1  984 

Eve  E.  Bruce  of  Baltimore  is 
practicing  plastic  and  recon- 
structive surgery  with  offices  in 
Timonium  and  Catonsville. 
She  and  husband,  McDonnell, 
have  four  children  ages  4,  6,  21 
and  24.   Frederick  E.  Kuhn  of 
Kingsville,  Md.,  is  director  of 
the  preventive  cardiology  and 
lipid  management  program  at 
St.  Agnes  Hospital.   Dale  R. 
Meyer  of  Delmar,  N.Y., 
proudly  announces  a  new 
addition  to  his  family —  Elena 
Elizabeth —  born  January 
1995  in  Novosibirsk,  Russia. 
She  arrived  in  Delmar  on  May 
4.   Martin  L.  Schwartz  of 
Irondale,  Ala.,  was  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Health  South  Medical  Center. 
He  has  written  several  articles 
and  book  chapters  in 
orthopaedic  and  radiology 
publications. 

1  985 

Susan  K.  Arisumi  of 
Lewisburg,  Pa.,  changed  her 
office  location  to  Geisinger- 
Mifflinburg.   Michael  J. 
Hallowell  and  wife,  Susan,  of 
Sewell,  N.J.,  completed  their 
sixth  CAM  Tour  (Cycle  Across 
Maryland)  in  July.   Michael  is 
director  of  Ultrasound  at 
Hahnemann  University 
Hospital.  Sharon  B.  Samuels 


of  Albany,  N.Y.,  announces  the 
birth  of  son,  Aaron,  in 
November  1994. 

1  986 

Boris  W.  KuvshinofFII  has 

accepted  a  surgical  oncology 
position  at  the  Ellis  Fischel 
Cancer  Center  in  Columbia, 
Mo.,  after  completing  a  two- 
year  fellowship  at  Memorial 
Sloan-Kettering  Cancer 
Center.  Judith  L.  Rowen  and 
husband,  Hans  Von 
Marensdorff'85,  of  Houston, 
are  the  proud  parents  of  Sonja 
Marie,  born  in  September 
1994.  Toby  Ann  RitterhofTof 
Lutherville,  Md.,  enjoys  her 
ob/gyn  practice  with  class- 
mates Michael  Lifson  and 
Samuel  Akman,  and  residency 
colleague  Robert  Pegues.   Lisa 
A.  Scheinin  of  Redondo 
Beach,  Calif.,  rode  her  318th 
coaster  this  past  summer,  and 
she  plans  to  ride  the  coasters  of 
Australia  in  the  fall.   She  works 
at  the  L.A.  Coroner's  office 
and  is  editor  of  Roller  Coaster! 
magazine. 

1  987 

Albert  Dabbah  is  in  private 
practice  in  plastic  surgery.   He 
lives  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  with 
wife,  Robin,  and  daughters 
Taylor  and  Marcelle.  Jennifer 
S.  Gass  is  a  general  surgeon  at 
Harvard  Community  Health 
Plan  in  Providence,  R.I.   She 
has  a  son,  Samuel  Ford 
Fingleton,  and  is  expecting  a 
second.  James  P.  Nataro,  assis- 


tant professor  of  Pediatrics  at 
the  School  of  Medicine,  has 
been  selected  as  one  of 
Maryland's  Distinguished 
Young  Scientists  for  1995  by 
the  Maryland  Science  Week 
Program.   He  was  honored  for 
his  work  in  infectious  diseases 
and  tropical  pediatrics  at  the 
Maryland  Science  Center  on 
April  2h.   Melinda-Ann  Baker 
Roth  of  Owings  Mills,  Md.,  is 
director  of  the  Women's 
Rehabilitation  Center  of 
Pomona.   She  is  board  certified 
in  physical  medicine  and  reha- 
bilitation and  recently  com- 
pleted residency  training  at  the 
Sinai-Johns  Hopkins  Program. 


Joy  Felicia  Slade  of  Atlanta, 
was  married  to  Edward  Faria 
on  May  20  at  the  Basilica  of 
the  Assumption.  The  recep- 
tion was  held  in  the  grand  ball- 
room at  the  Belvedere,  and  the 
couple  honeymooned  in 
Santorini,  Greece. 

1  988 

Stephen  M.  Pomerantz,  assis- 
tant professor,  department  of 
radiology,  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine, 
was  named  co-director  of 
University  Radiologists,  the 
department's  faculty  practice 
office.   Kenneth  K.  Tarn  prac- 
tices with  a  cardiology  group 


Check  out  this 
Money  Market  Account  rate 


only  $2,000 
minimum 
to  earn  APY 


Then  check  out  of  your  bank  Money  Market  Account 

Check  your  bank  money  market  account  rate  --  it's  probably  well  below  SECU's 
i  85     APY. 

SECl .  Maryland's  largest  credit  union  and  member-owned  financial  institution, 
offers  both  great  rates  and  the  security  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance.  State 
employees,  lull-time  students  at  most  state  universities  ami  employees  ot  select 
groups  can  join.  Relatives  of  SECU  members  can  join  too!  And  joining  is  simple, 
just  open  a  savings  account  for  s]d 

Start  earning  4.85%  APY  on  your  money  market  account! 

Call  SECU,  Monday  through  Friday.  8:30  to  4:30: 
(410)  296-SECU  or  1-800 -TRY-SECU  or  TDD  (-410)  821-37'  19 


\<  l  \ 


STATE  EMPLOYEES  CREDIT  UNION 
OF  MARYLAND,  INC. 


t=J 


New  In  June! 

CMAB  Branch  •  Paca  &  Redwood  Streets  •  Baltimore.  MD  21201 

Student  Union.  621  Lombard  Street,  ATM/MOST-  only 

'Annual  Percentage  Yield  is  effective  at  least  through  May  8,  1995,  and  is  subject  to  change 
j  earn  [his  4.85%  APY,  SECL's  money  market  account  only  requires  a  $2,000  minimum  balanc 
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in  Los  Angeles.   He  is  planning 
to  marry  Patricia  L.  Wong, 
M.D.,  an  internist.   Marcella 
A.  Wozniak  of  Elkridge,  Md., 
was  awarded  a  clinical  investi- 
gator development  award  from 
the  National  Institute  of 
Neurologic  Disease  and  Stroke. 

1  989 

Erin  R.  Drew,  a  pediatrician, 
opened  a  new  practice  at 
Merc)'  Medical  Center  in 
Baltimore.   She  is  on  the  acad- 
emic teaching  staff  at  Mercy. 
David  S.  Geckle  is  a  practicing 
neurosurgeon  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  after  completing  a  residen- 
cy at  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  in  Cleveland.   He 
and  wife,  Teresa,  are  expecting 
their  first  child.  Ann  S.  Hagen 
completed  an  endocrinology 
fellowship  and  joined  the 


Keep  in  Touch 

We  enjoy  hearing  from  alumni 
and  hope  you  enjoy  reading 
about  the  avocations,  profes- 
sional accomplishments  and 
personal  milestones  of  your 
colleagues.  Please  help  keep 
us  informed.  Write  to  Class 
Notes  Editor,  Medical  Alumni 
Association,  522  West 
Lombard  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21201-1627.  Or,  get  in 
touch  by  phone,  410-706- 
7454.  or  FAX,  410-706-3658. 


group  of  Lance,  Gaynes, 
Zavadil  and  Argento  in  Laurel, 
Md.  Elizabeth  Lee  of 
Lutherville,  Md.,  is  on  the  staff 
at  UMMS  in  the  department 
of  anesthesiology  as  assistant 
professor,  division  of  cardio- 
thoeracic  anesthesia.  Tackson 
Tarn  of Tustin,  Calif,  and 
wife,  Paige,  are  expecting  their 
first  child  in  October.  Dr.  Tarn 
practices  internal  medicine  in 
southern  California.  John  F. 
Wiley  of  Baltimore,  married 
Karen  Lee  on  June  3.  Dr. 
Wiley  recently  completed  a 
pulmonary/critical  care  fellow- 
ship and  has  joined  a  practice 
at  Mercy  Medical  Center  and 
North  Arundel  Hospital. 
Gregg  Wolff  of  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.,  completed  an 
orthopedic  sports  medicine 
fellowship,  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant  commander  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  Reserves,  and  con- 
tributed to  injury  treatment  in 
the  Oklahoma  City  bombing. 
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Jennifer  P.  Corders  husband. 
Bob,  will  graduate  from  the 
School  of  Medicine  in  May 
1  ')')(>  and  is  president  of  his 
class.  They  live  in  Crownsville, 
Md.   Margaret  A.  Flowers  of 
Sparks,  Md.,  announces  the 
birth  of  Claire  Elizabeth  in 
October  1994.   She  is  director 
ol  pediatrics  at  Carroll  County 
( ieneral  1  lospital  in 
Westminster.  Mary  K. 
I  loffman  and  husband,  Tony, 


have  moved  to  Chicago  where 
Mary  is  practicing  ophthalmol- 
ogy.  Paul  E.  Shuster  of 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  is  a  partner 
in  a  pediatric  practice  with 
Julia  Oakley  '90.   Paul  and  his 
wife  are  expecting  their  second 
child.   Dennis  J.  Van  Zant  and 
wife,  Melinda,  are  expecting 
their  third  child  in  November. 
He  practices  ob/gyn  at  Fort  Sill 
in  Lawton,  Okla. 

1  99  1 

Michael  L.  Ault  completed  an 
anesthesiology  residency  and 
has  begun  a  fellowship  in  criti- 
cal care  medicine  at 
Northwestern  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Chicago.   Elliot  E. 
Cazes  has  recently  relocated  to 
Tampa,  Fla,  and  has  joined  as 
an  associate  with  Tampa 
Obstetrics.   His  wife,  Pamela, 
is  teaching  at  the  Caminiti 
Center.  Their  son,  Matthew,  is 
3,  and  daughter,  Monica,  is  20 
months  old.   E.  A.  Kohlhepp 
is  in  the  University  of 
Maryland  Forensic  Psychiatry 
Fellowship.   Matthew  G. 
Kramer  is  beginning  a  fellow- 
ship in  cardiac  anesthesia  at 
Ohio  State  University  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  has  relo- 
cated  there  with  his  wife  and 
two  daughters.   Kevin 
O'Donnell  Maher  of 
Baltimore  is  chief  resident  in 
pediatrics  at  UMMS.   He  is 
planning  a  year  of  overseas 
work,  to  be  followed  by  a  fel- 
lowship in  pediatric  cardiology. 
Saverio  Mirarchi  of  Baltimore, 


an  internal  medicine  provider 
with  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  Services  Corporation, 
plans  to  marry  Elizabeth  Aus 
in  November  1995.  Cynthia 
Niemeyer  was  married  to 
Daniel  Schaeffer  on  May  13, 
1995.  They  live  in  Severna 
Park,  Md.   Brett  R.  Neustater 
of  Hollywood,  Fla.,  and  wife, 
Laura  '91,  announce  the  birth 
of  Evan  Ryan  in  March  1995. 
John  M.  Pabers  of  Los  Banos, 
Calif,  is  managing  a  rural 
health  clinic  in  central 
California,  practicing  full  spec- 
trum family  medicine  includ- 
ing obstetrics.   Mary  B.  W. 
Porter  of  Hamden,  Conn.,  has 
been  in  private  practice  with 
Children's  Medical  Group 
since  July  1994.  She  and  hus- 
band, George,  are  expecting 
their  second  child  in 
September.   C.  A.  Schoedel  of 
Baltimore  is  doing  specialty 
training  in  pediatric  ophthal- 
mology.  She  and  husband, 
Barnaby,  admire  the  growth  of 
their  two  children,  ages  4  and 
5.  Jill  C.  Sorbera  is  living  in 
River  Ridge,  La.   Her  husband 
is  pursuing  a  general  surgery 
residency  at  Ochsner  in  New 
Orleans,  and  they  are  expect- 
ing a  child.   Marjorie  K. 
Warden  is  practicing  general 
ophthalmology  in  Owings 
Mills,  Md.   Her  daughter, 
I  Mini, i  \l.i\inc,  was  hoi  n  in 
October  1994. 
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Thomas  Annulis  will  be  mar- 
ried Ocrober  28  to  Catherine 
Grayson.   He  is  doing  an  inter- 
nal medicine  residency  at  York 
Hospital  in  Pennsylvania  and 
plans  to  be  a  general  internist. 
Catherine  Brophy  of  Bowie, 
Md.,  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Maryland  Family 
Medicine  Program  in  June  and 
announces  the  birth  of  Brianna 
Maria  on  July  1 7.   Ramzi 
Dagher  is  doing  a  fellowship  in 
pediatric  hematology/oncology 
at  Riley  Children's 
Hospital/Indiana  University 
Medical  Center.   David 
Gentry  is  an  attending  emer- 
gency physician  at  Fair  Oaks 
Hospital  in  Fairfax,  Va.   Lisa 
Kolste  of  Yorktown,  Va.,  mar- 
ried Ronald  Rakowski  '92,  in 
May.  She  is  a  physician  with 
Riverside  Pediatric  Group. 
Howard  Levy  of  Columbia, 
Md.,  married  Lauren  Steinberg 
in  May,  after  completing  an 
internal  medicine  residency  at 
Boston  University  Medical 
Center.   He  is  doing  a  fellow- 
ship in  genetics  and  gene  ther- 
apy at  NIH.  Joyce  Owens  has 
joined  Drs.  Sterner  and 
Umhau  in  a  family  medicine 
practice  group  in  Owings 
Mills,  Md.   She  completed  her 
residency  at  Fairfax  Family 
Practice  Center  where  she 
served  as  administrative  chief 
resident  during  the  third  year. 
Jennifer  Schuette  of  Houston, 
is  pediatric  chief  resident  at 
Baylor  College  of  Medicine. 


Francesca  Litow  married  John 
Hendler  on  May  25.  She  is 
working  as  a  general  medical 
officer  at  Great  Lakes  Recruit 
Training  Center-U.S.  Navy 
and  lives  in  Arlington  Heights, 
111.   Richard  Heston  Seidel 
completed  a  residency  in  inter- 
nal medicine  at  UT 
Southwestern  Medical 
Center/Parkland  Memorial 
Hospital  in  I  )allas,  and  is 
remaining  for  a  fellowship  in 
gastroenterology.   He  received 
the  John  S.  Miller  Award  for 
outstanding  performance  as  a 
house  officer. 
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Paulette  Browne  is  in  her  third 
year  of  residency  in  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  at  the 
University  of  Vermont.   She 
lives  in  Burlington.   Peggy 
Guerrero-Martin  of  Baltimore 
says  hello  to  everyone  from  the 
Class  of  1993.  John  Hung  of 
Los  Angeles  is  in  the  third  year 
of  a  pediatrics  residency  at 
UCLA,  and  is  considering  a 
career  in  emergency  medicine. 
Welwin  Liu  and  Chris  Lopez 
married  in  June  1994,  and  are 
living  in  Decatur,  Ga.   David 
Sigman  of  Baltimore  is  serving 
a  urology  residency  at  UMMS 
and  will  marry  Christine 
Carter  in  summer  1996. 

1  994 

Jeremy  P.  Finkelstein  of 

Houston  sends  his  congratula- 
tions to  classmates  upon  com- 
pleting the  internship  year. 


The  Medical  Alumni  Association 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association  is  governed?  There  is  a  board  of  directors,  list- 
ed on  the  contents  page  of  this  magazine,  which  oversees 
activities  of  the  association.  There  are  five  officers,  each  of 
whom  serves  for  one  year,  and  nine  directors  who  serve 
three-year  terms.  The  board  has  several  standing  commit- 
tees which  oversee  reunion,  alumni  awards,  board  nomina- 
tions, the  association's  bylaws,  budget  and  finances, 
preservation  of  Davidge  I  In.ll,  and  production  of  the 
Bulletin  magazine.   Many  proposals  and  policies  are  studied 
on  the  committee  level  before  presentation  to  the  full  board 
and  general  membership. 

There  are  four  meetings  throughout  the  year  plus  an  annu- 
al business  meeting  during  Reunion  Weekend.  Members 
are  invited  to  attend  meetings  and  are  encouraged  to  notify 
board  members  or  the  alumni  office  of  their  interest  in 
becoming  actively  involved.   For  more  information  please 
contact  Larrv  Pitrof,  executive  director,  at  410-706-7454. 


Denise  D.  Parker  of  Yonkers, 
N.Y,  says  hello  to  all  of  her 
classmates.  She  is  beginning 
an  anesthesia  residency. 
George  A.  Porter  is  a  pediatric 
resident  at  Yale-New  Haven 
Hospital  and  is  applying  for  a 
fellowship  in  pediatric  cardiol- 
ogy.  His  wife,  Mary  Porter '91, 
is  a  private  pediatrician  in 
Hamden,  Conn.  They  have  a 
3-  year-old  daughter  and 
another  baby  on  the  way. 


Top  Docs  Addendum 

In  the  summer  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  magazine,  we  published  a 
list  of   faculty  and  alumni  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  who  were  list- 
ed in  Baltimore  Magazine 's\\si  of 
top  doctors.  Unfortunately,  the 
Bulletin  failed  to  mention  Neil  B. 
Friedman,  M.D.  '83,  in  the 
oncologic/breast  cancer  category. 
We  sincerely  apoligize  to 
Dr.  Friedman  for  this  oversight. 
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William  A.  Berger,  '28 

replied,  "Gentlemen,  I  have 

than  50  years  and  was  chair- 

chief of  surgery  and  chief  of 

Newark,  N.J. 

just  quit."  Dr.  Levin  served  as 

man  of  cardiology  for  more 

staff  before  retiring  in  1981. 

September  23,  1990 

assistant  commissioner  for 

than  20  years.   During  the 

Dr.  Lumpkin  is  survived  by  his 

medical  services  at  the  New 

1940s,  Dr.  Ashman  served  on 

wife,  Doris,  two  sons,  four 

Morton  L.  Levin,  '30 

York  State  Health  Department, 

the  faculty  of  the  University  of 

grandchildren,  and  a  step- 

Centereach,  N.Y. 

chief  of  the  department  of  epi- 

Maryland in  internal  medicine 

grandson. 

July  7,  1995 

demiology  at  Roswell,  and  vis- 

and taught  physical  diagnosis. 

A  native  of  Russia  who  came 

iting  professor  of  epidemiology 

He  is  survived  by  two  children 

Leo  J.  Gaver,  '39 

to  Baltimore  as  an  infant  with 

at  the  Johns  Hopkins  School 

and  three  grandchildren. 

Myersville,  Md. 

his  family,  Dr.  Levin  graduated 

of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health. 

May  27,  1995 

from  City  College  and  attend- 

He is  survived  by  two  daugh- 

M. Paul  Mains,  '34 

Upon  graduation,  Dr.  Gaver 

ed  the  Johns  Hopkins 

ters  and  two  grandchildren. 

Albuquerque,  N.Mex. 

served  in  the  U.S.  Army  for 

University  and  the  University 

March  21,  1995 

five  years.  He  began  a  family 

of  Maryland  School  of 

Carl  D.  F.  Jensen,  '31 

practice  in  Baltimore  in  1946 

Pharmacy  before  graduating 

Seattle 

Joshua  Seidel,  '37 

where  he  remained  until  retire- 

Summa Cum  Laude  at  the 

June  18,  1995 

Kerrville,  Tex. 

ment  in  1976.   He  was  a  mem- 

School ot  Medicine. 

Dr.  Jensen,  an  ophthalmolo- 

June 11,  1995 

ber  of  the  American  Medical 

He  went  on  to  earn  a  mas- 

gist, received  his  training  at 

Dr.  Seidel  made  his  home  in 

Association  and  the  Medical 

ter's  degree  and  a  doctorate  at 

Maryland  General  Hospital 

Kerrville,  Tex.,  for  42  years. 

and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of 

the  Johns  Hopkins  School  or 

and  the  Wills  Eye  Hospital. 

He  retired  after  30  years  of  ser- 

Maryland.  He  is  survived  by 

Hygiene  and  Public  Health. 

He  served  as  a  Navy  eye  sur- 

vice at  the  Veterans 

his  wife,  Louise,  his  daughter, 

Dr.  Levin  joined  the  Roswell 

geon  in  the  South  Pacific  and 

Administration  Medical 

Peggy,  and  two  grandchildren. 

Park  Memorial  Institute  in 

at  Seattle  Naval  Hospital  dur- 

Center where  he  served  as  chief 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  began  inves- 

ing World  War  II,  before 

of  surgical  services. 

Edward  P.  Shannon,  '41 

tigating  the  smoking  habits  of 

establishing  one  of  the  first  eye 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

cancer  patients.   He  became 

clinics  in  Seattle  in  1958.   He 

William  R.  Lumpkin,  '38 

May  10,  1995 

one  of  the  first  epidemiologists 

enjoyed  yachting,  golf,  and 

Towson,  Md. 

to  link  cigarette  smoking  to 

bridge.  Dr.  Jensen  is  survived 

March  30,  1995 

Anthony  F.  Stedem  Jr.,  '45 

lung  cancer.   His  study  was 

by  his  wife,  Carolyn,  five  chil- 

Dr. Lumpkin  served  an  intern- 

Baltimore 

published  in  the  Journal  of  the 

dren,  ten  grandchildren  and 

ship  and  surgical  residency  at 

July  20,  1995 

American  Medical  Association 

four  great-grandchildren. 

Maryland  General  Hospital. 

Dr.  Stedem  served  an  intern- 

in 1950.  After  the  study  was 

He  was  severely  injured  in 

ship  at  Mercy  Hospital,  was  an 

published,  Dr.  Levin  was  asked 

Leon  Ashman,  '32 

Sicily  during  WWII  while 

officer  in  the  Army  Medical 

if  he  smoked  cigarettes.   He 

Towson,  Md. 

treating  soldiers  in  the  field. 

Corps,  and  completed  a  resi- 

May 6,  1995 

He  was  hospitalized  for  six 

dency  in  psychiatry  at  the 

Dr.  Ashman  served  an  internal 

months  and  completed  his 

Perry  Point  Veterans  Hospital. 

medicine  internship  and  resi- 

Army medical  career  as  chief  of 

1  le  retired  from  his  psychiatry 

dency  at  West  Baltimore 

surgery  at  Erie  Proving 

practice  in  1982,  before  serv- 

( ieneral  Hospital  (Lutheran 

Ground  Hospital  in  Ohio. 

ing  as  a  consultant  to  the 

Hospital).   He  served  on  the 

Dr.  Lumpkin  returned  to 

Social  Security  Administration 

stall  ,u  the  hospital  for  more 

Baltimore  in  1945  and  took  up 
his  practice  at  Maryland 
( Ieneral,  where  he  served  as 

for  ten  years.   He  was  also  an 
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assistant  professor  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School  and 

1987.   Dr.  Keegan  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Joan,  three  chil- 

Maryland Institute  for 
Emergency  Medical  Care 

Memorial  gifts  may  be  made 

taught  residents  at  the 

dren,  and  two  grandchildren. 

Systems,  where  he  was  a  char- 

to: 

Sheppard  and  Enoch  Pratt 

ter  member  of  the  council  of 

Hospital.   Dr.  Stedem  served 

E  E.  Oliveras-Armstrong,  '57 

Region  II  and  served  as  med- 

Medical Alumni  Association 

on  the  board  of  the  Baltimore 

Guaynabo,  P.R. 

ical  director.   On  May  15,  he 

of  the  University  of 

County  Medical  Society  and  in 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 

April  16,  1995 

was  awarded  with  the  Stars  of 
L.ife  Award  for  his  20  years  of 

Maryland,  Inc.,  522  West 

Medical  and  Chirurgical 

David  A.  Perras,  '59 

service.    Dr.  Marsh  is  survived 

Lombard  Street,  Baltimore, 

Faculty  of  Maryland.   He 
taught  courses  on  the  Bible  at 

San  Jose,  Calif. 
March  26,  1995 

by  his  wife,  Sonya,  two 
children,  two  stepsons,  two 

MD  21201-1627 

the  Cathedral  of  Mary  Our 

grandchildren,  and  five  step- 

or  call  410-706-7454  for 

Queen  for  the  Catholic 
Evidence  League  and  at  the 

JohnR.  Marsh, '61 

Hagerstown,  Md. 

granchildren. 

more  information. 

Newman  Center.   He  is  sur- 

May 26,  1995 

Dennis  E  Smyth  Jr.,  '71 

vived  by  his  wife,  Doris,  one 

Dr.  Marsh  served  his  residency 

Sparks,  Md. 

son,  and  two  grandchildren. 

training  in  surgery  at  the 

July  20,  1995 

University  of  Maryland  School 

Dr.  Smvth  was  a  forensic 

Ernest  A.  Dettbarn,  '51 

of  Medicine,  the  Delaware 

pathologist.    During  his  career 

St.  Michaels,  Md. 

Hospital,  and  the  University  of 

he  served  as  assistant  chief 

December  3,  1994 

Iowa,  and  practiced  general 

medical  examiner  in  Little 

and  vascular  surgery  in 

Rock,  Ark.,  as  associate  med- 

James T.  Keegan,  '55 

Hagerstown  since  1967.  He 

ical  examiner  in  Baltimore 

Milford,  Conn. 

was  a  diplomat  of  the 

and,  most  recently,  as  deputy 

March  25,  1995 

American  College  of  Surgeons, 

medical  examiner  in  New  York 

Dr.  Keegan,  a  general  surgeon. 

and  was  a  member  of  the 

City  for  five  years.   He  is  sur- 

performed his  internship  and 

American  College  of  Surgeons, 

vived  by  his  father,  Dennis  Sr., 

surgical  residency  at  Rhode 

the  International  College  of 

his  stepmother,  Beulah,  two 

Island  Hospital,  and  practiced 

Surgeons,  the  Medical  and 

sisters,  and  a  niece. 

at  Milford  Hospital  for  24 

Chirurigical  Society  of 

years.   He  was  team  physician 

Maryland,  and  the  American 

Joseph  Juyong  Kim,  '86 

for  the  former  Milford  High 

Cancer  Society,  where  he  was  a 

Columbia,  Mo. 

School  from  1968  to  1972, 

member  of  the  Maryland 

January  14,  1993 

and  served  as  New  Haven 

Division  board  of  directors  and 

County  medical  examiner 

its  executive  committee.  As  a 

from  1973  until  1984.   He  was 

member  of  the  active  staff  at 

partner  with  Milford  Surgical 

Washington  County  hospital. 

Associates  where  he  main- 

he performed  surgery  and 

tained  a  private  practice  for  1 1 

managed  the  care  of  hundreds 

years  prior  to  his  retirement  in 

of  cancer  patients.   Dr.  Marsh 

influenced  the  governor  of 

Maryland  to  create  the 
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j  News 

Eli  Adashi,  M.D.,  professor 

North  Texas  Health  Science 

therapeutics;  Barbara  Sattler, 

Sclerosis  Society.  Dr.  Johnson 

and  acting  chair,  department 

Center  at  Ft.  Worth.   He 

Ph.D.,  director,  Regional  Lead 

serves  as  a  member  of  the 

of  obstetrics  and  gynecology, 

received  the  graduate  faculty 

Center;  and  Bruce  Fowler, 

senior  research  programs  advi- 

has been  appointed  director  of 

award  and  $250. 

Ph.D.,  director,  toxicology 

sory  committee  which  reviews 

the  division  of  reproductive 

program,  department  of 

current  and  projected  pro- 

endocrinology of  the  American 

Claudia  Baquet,  M.D.,  associ- 

pathology. School  of  Medicine, 

grams  in  biomedical  research. 

Board  of  Obstetrics  and 

ate  dean  for  policy  and  plan- 

were presenters  at  an  environ- 

Gynecology.  He  will  oversee 

ning,  School  of  Medicine,  was 

mental  training  session  for 

Garnett  Kelsoe,  Sc.D.,  profes- 

the certification  and  training 

the  keynote  speaker  at  the 

World  Bank  managers  from 

sor,  department  of  microbiolo- 

process of  endocrinologists 

National  Conference  on 

Africa. 

gy  and  immunology,  School  of 

throughout  the  United  States. 

Cancer  in  Native  Americans 

Medicine,  has  been  selected  to 

Dr.  Adashi  also  recently  deliv- 

held in  Seattle.  She  also  has 

Milford  M.  Foxwell  Jr., 

participate  in  the  Wellcome 

ered  a  plenary  lecture  at  the 

written  a  chapter  on  "Cancer 

M.D.  '80,  assistant  professor, 

Visiting  Professorship  in  the 

Sixth  International  Congress  of 

in  Women"  for  a  book  on 

department  of  medicine,  and 

basic  medical  sciences.  The 

Reproductive  Immunology. 

women's  health  being  pub- 

associate dean  for  admissions, 

program's  purpose  is  to  stimu- 

His topic  was  "Immune 

lished  by  the  American 

School  of  Medicine,  was  a  pre- 

late interest  and  encourage 

Modulators  in  the  Context  of 

Medical  Women's  Association. 

senter  at  the  Association  of 

careers  in  the  basic  medical  sci- 

the Ovulatory  Process:  A  Role 

American  Medical  Colleges 

ences. 

for  Interleukin-1." 

Amy  Carnahan,  M.S.,  clinical 
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ical  and  research  technology, 
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ate  professor,  department  of 
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professor  and  Sandra  McCombe 
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Denise  Harmening,  Ph.D., 

International  Women's  Fair. 
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professor and  chair,  depart- 
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from  the  Rotterdam  City 
Council.  He  spoke  about  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  the  chronical- 
ly, mentally  ill  homeless  in 
Baltimore. 

Howard  D.  McClamrock, 
M.D.,  director  of  assisted 
reproductive  technology 
School  of  Medicine,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Infertility 
Quality  Control  Board  of  U.S. 
Healthcare. 

Carole  Meyers,  M.D.,  repro- 
ductive geneticist,  School  of 
Medicine,  was  awarded  the 
1995  Council  on  Resident 
Education  in  OB/GYN 
national  faculty  award  for 
excellence  in  resident  educa- 
tion. Meyers  was  nominated 
by  the  residents  and  chosen 
from  candidates  from  across 
the  country. 

Heidi  Ortmeyer,  Ph.D.,  post- 
doctoral fellow,  department  of 
physiology,  School  of 
Medicine,  spent  three  weeks  in 
Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia,  where  she 
instructed  physicians  in  com- 
puter programming  and  dia- 
betes education.  For  her 
contributions,  she  was  named 
an  honorary  member  of  the 
Endocrinology  and 
Metabolism  Society  of  Santa 
Cruz. 

David  Pumplin,  Ph.D.,  pro- 
fessor, department  of  anatomy; 
Patson  Nhamburo,  Ph.D., 


assistant  professor,  department 
of  pharmacology  and  experi- 
mental therapeutics;  Judith 
Lovchik,  Ph.D.,  director,  pedi- 
atric infectious  disease  lab; 
Miriam  Blitzer,  Ph.D.,  associ- 
ate professor,  department  of 
pediatrics;  Ricardo  Feldman, 
Ph.D.,  assistant  professor, 
department  of  microbiology 
and  immunology;  and  Daniel 
Weinreich,  Ph.D.,  professor, 
department  of  pharmacology 
and  experimental  therapeutics, 
School  of  Medicine,  served  as 
faculty  mentors  for  high  school 
students  participating  in  the 
Young  Scientist  for  a  Day  pro- 


Elijah  Saunders,  M.D.  '60, 

associate  professor,  department 
of  medicine,  School  of 
Medicine,  was  honored  by  the 
internal  medicine  section  of 
the  National  Medical 
Association  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  and  contributions  to 
internal  medicine. 

Paul  Stolley,  M.D.,  professor 
and  chair,  department  of  epi- 
demiology and  preventive 
medicine,  School  of  Medicine, 
has  been  appointed  by 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
Jesse  Brown  to  serve  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  Expert  Scientific 
Committee.  The  committee  is 
charged  with  advising  the 
Secretary  and  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Health  about 
medical  findings  affecting 
Persian  Gulf  veterans. 


Richard  Thompson,  Ph.D., 

assistant  professor  of  biological 
chemistry,  School  of  Medicine, 
delivered  invited  lectures  at  the 
European  Science  Foundation 
Biosensor  Workshop  held  in 
Tampere,  Finland  and  [he- 
Seventh  Conference  on 
Chemical,  Biochemical  and 
Environmental  Fiber  Optic 
Sensors  held  in  Munich, 
Germany  in  June. 

Ron  Wade,  director.  State 
Anatomy  Board/Anatomical 
Services  Division,  hosted  the 
annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  for  Multi- 
disciplinary  Education  in  the 
Health  Sciences.  The  group 
spent  the  week  touring  the 
School  of  Medicine  and 
attending  presentations  on 
subjects  ranging  from  the  new 
curriculum  to  academic  devel- 
opment. 

Matthew  Weir,  M.D.,   head, 
division  of  nephrology,  depart- 
ment of  medicine;  Iris  Keys, 
M.D.  '89,  associate  professor, 
department  of  medicine; 
David  Stewart,  M.D.,  associ- 
ate professor,  department  of 
family  medicine;  and  Elijah 
Saunders,  M.D.  '60,  associate 
professor,  department  of  medi- 
cine, School  of  Medicine,  were 
presenters  at  the  Tenth 
International  Interdisciplinary 
Conference  on  Hypertension 
in  Blacks.   Dr.  Saunders  also 
chaired  the  conference. 


Donald  E.  Wilson,  M.D., 
M.A.C.R,  dean,  School  of 
Medicine,  has  been  invited  to 
sei  \  e  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Health  of  the  Public 
Program,  founded  by  the  Pew 
Charitable  Trusts  and  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  to  help 
academic  medical  centers 
address  population  health 
needs  through  their  education, 
clinical  care  and  research  mis- 


Resident  trainees  in  the  depart- 
ment of  psychiatry,  School  of 
Medicine,  made  a  record  num- 
ber of  nine  presentations  at  the 
national  meeting  of  the 
American  Psychiatric 
Association  held  in  May.  The 
privilege  of  presenting  a  paper, 
poster  or  workshop  is  awarded 
on  a  competitive  basis  through 
evaluation  of  abstracts.  The 
University  of  Maryland  had 
more  presenters  than  any  other 
training  program.  Represent- 
ing the  department  were 
Ranganathan  Ram,  M.D.; 
Ann  Hackman,  M.D.  '90; 
Caroline  Poblete,  M.D.;  Jamal 
Fawaz,  M.D.;  Janet  Woolery, 
M.D.;  Mark  Shuler,  M.D.; 
Ching  Tang,  M.D.;  Betsy 
Kohlhepp,  M.D.  '91;  Daniel 
Weintraub,  M.D.  '91;  Abner 
Pasatiempo,  M.D.  and  Laura 
Gaffney,  M.D.  '95. 

— Vicki  Strittmater 
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MAA  Student  Advisory 
Committee  Builds 
Homes  and  Hope 

Armed  with  enthusiasm, 
determination,  a  little  anxiety, 
and  a  pair  of  work  gloves,  14 
medical  students  and  friends  of 
the  Medical  Alumni 
Association  Student  Advisory 
Committee  set  out  on 
Saturday,  May  20,  1995,  for 
their  annual  community  ser- 
vice project.  Their  destina- 
tion:  Habitat  for  Humanity's 
Sandtown-Winchester  Project. 
Their  mission:  To  respond  to 
the  west  Baltimore  communi- 
ty's challenge  of  rebuilding 
homes  and  neighborhoods  and 
inspire  hope  for  a  once  vibrant 
Baltimore  community  that  had 
fallen  to  substandard  living 
conditions. 

Despite  the  media  focus  on 


Domestic  Violence 
Seminar 

The  Medical  Alumni 
Association  funded  a  seminar 
on  domestic  violence  for  first 
and  second  year  students  on 
April  4.   Featured  guests 
revealed  some  astounding  fig- 
ures on  the  prevalence  of 
domestic  violence  and  how  it 
impacts  children.  They  also 
provided  some  practical  clini- 
cal advice  on  how  to  assess  and 
handle  domestic  violence  issues 
with  patients. 

Speakers  included  Jann 
Jackson  from  the  House  of 
Ruth,  I  )r.  S.illy  Rixey  from 
Franklin  Square,  Jackie 
Campbell  from  [ohns  I  lopkins 
University,  and  F.ena  Bass  from 
die  I  )omestic  Violence  <  lento 


Congratulations  to  the  Class  of  1995! 


Volunteers  included  John  Gordon,  Jin 
Hur,  '97,  Lisa  Canada,  '96,  Jeff  Canada, 
Maureen  Williams,  '96,  Jim  Widmaier,  '96, 
Maureen  Maguire  and  Suman  Mishra,  '95 
(front). 

Preakness  weekend,  the  day 
long  clean-up  project  was  cov- 
ered by  WMAR-TV  Channel 
11  and  WJZ-TV  Channel  13, 
whose  newcasts  featured  vol- 
unteers removing  tons  of  rub- 
bish from  the  area.   Exhausted 
but  completely  satisfied  and 
pleased,  the  "clean  team"  took 
great  pride  in  a  job  well  done. 
Many  thanks  to  all  those 
involved. 


in  Towson.  The  event  was 
organized  by  first  year  students 
Jessie  McCary  and  Julia 
Ramberg. 

MAA  Supports  OSR 

For  the  fifth  year  running,  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association, 
along  with  the  Medical  School 
Student  Council,  provided 
funding  to  allow  School  of 
Medicine  students  to  attend 
their  annual  regional  meeting 
of  the  Organization  of  Student 
Representatives  (OSR). 

The  OSR  provides  input  to 
the  American  Association  of 
Medical  Colleges.  This  year's 
theme  was  entitled  "Socially 
Responsive  Medical 
Education:   Issues  in  Design 
and  Implementation." 


On  May  19,  1995,  146  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine 
marched  into  the  Joseph 
Meyerhoff  Symphony  Hall 
under  the  eyes  of  proud  par- 
ents, families  and  friends  for 
the  pre-commencement  cere- 
monies. 

The  program  included  pre- 
sentation of  academic  achieve- 
ment and  departmental 


excellence  awards,  the  hooding 
of  graduates,  administration  of 
the  Oath  of  Hippocrates  by 
Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson,  and 
remarks  by  Theodore  E. 
Woodward,  M.D.  '38,  out- 
going Associate  Dean  for 
Student  Affairs  Bernice 
Sigman,  '60,  and  MAA  presi- 
dent Louis  A.  Shpritz,  M.D. 
'70.  Congratulations  to  the 
Class  of  1995! 


Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson 
delivers  a  welcoming 
address 


Deanna  Dooley  is  hooded 
by  Philip  A.  Mackowiak, 
M.D.  70,  professor  and 
vice  chair  for  the 
Department  of  Medicine. 


Bernice  Sigman.  M.D   60. 
who  is  stepping  down  as 
associate  dean  for  student 
affairs,  addressed  the 
graduating  class. 


Theodore  Woodward,  M.D.  '38,  visits  with 
Unaiza  Hayat  during  a  reception  following 
pre-commencement. 


Nicole  Farley  celebrates  graduation  with 
classmate  Avolonne  Morgan. 


Following  in  their  footsteps:  three  gradu- 
ates pose  with  their  fathers.  From  left  are 
Arnold  Brenner,  M.D.  '60,  David  Brenner, 
Larry  Warner,  '68,  Michael  Warner, 
Charles  Lancelotta  II,  M.D.  '68,  and 
Charles  Lancelotta  III 


William  Miller.  John  Monarty.  Mitesh 
Kothari,  John  Butler,  and  William  Alms 
celebrate  with  their  new  School  of 
Medicine  caps. 


in 
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Bench  to  Bedside — and  Back 

The  School  of  Medicine  research  labs  are 
but  a  short  distance  away  from  the  patient 
rooms  in  the  University  of  Maryland 
Cancer  Center,  but  the  links  between  the 
two  merge  pure  science  with  practical 
medical  care — bringing  innovation,  sup- 
port and  new  hope  directly  to  patients. 
(Seep.  12) 


Richard  Anderson 
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Bringing  Research  to  Life 


The  Health  Sciences  Facility  opens  lor  business.  An  award-winning  architectural  marvel, 
the  80,000  square  feet  in  phase  one  of  this  building  combines  the  aesthetics  of  a  huge  foyer 
paneled  from  a  single  tree  with  the  engineering  sophistication  that  allows  labs  to  be  cus- 
tom-designed. The  building  is  now  home  to  dozens  of  the  world's  most  dedicated  scien- 
tists and  investigators  who  are  searching  for  an  AIDS  vaccine,  new  treatments  for 
neurobiological  diseases,  cancer  and  the  causes  of  heart  disease  and  hypertension. 
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The  1995  Honor  Roll 


These  pages  acknowledge  the  steadfast  support  of  you,  our  donors,  to  the  University  of 
Man  land  School  of  Medicine  and  Medical  System.  We  thank  you  lor  your  loyalty  and 
support,  and  the  progress  that  can  be  directly  traced  to  your  generosit) 
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Message  from  the  Dean 

After  a  lengthy  process  that 

the  top  four  medical  schools 

Maryland  at  Baltimore,  we 

began  long  before  actual 

in  the  nation  in  our  annual 

have  been  engaged  for  years 

construction,  Health 

percentage  increase  in 

in  what  the  System  recog- 

Sciences Facility  Phase  I  has 

research  funding  from  the 

nizes  is  vital  to  the  university. 

opened.   I  take  care  to  refer 

National  Institutes  of 

Health  Sciences  Facility 

to  it  as  Phase  I,  because  we 

Health.  This  past  year,  we 

I  provided  nearly  1,300  con- 

are hopeful  for,  and  already 

ranked  number  one  among 

struction  jobs  and  is  project- 

fl 

in  need  of,  Phase  II  —  for 

the  top  20  public  medical 

ed  to  provide  260  new 

several  reasons. 

schools  and  number  two 

permanent  jobs  and  an  addi- 

We at  the  University  of 

among  the  top  40  medical 

tional  $15  million  to  the 

^^jBI 

Maryland  at  Baltimore,  the 

schools  public  and  private, 

economy  each  year.   But  the 

j^m   ^V    M  ^H 

campus  of  the  professions, 

with  a  24.5  percent  increase 

building  is  more  than  plain 

are  interested  in  life.   Our 

in  NIH  funding.   Our  total 

economics.  It  is  also  about 

dental  school  and  schools  of 

research  funding  reached  $97 

people  and  the  remarkable 

law,  medicine,  nursing,  phar- 

million last  year,  compared 

science  they  conduct. 

macy,  social  work,  and  grad- 

to $68  million  in  1991.  The 

Health  Sciences  Facility  I  was 

uate  studies  are  dedicated  to 

University  of  Maryland  at 

designed  to  provide  core 

Donald  E.  Wilson,  M.D. 

improving  and  providing  for 

Baltimore  has  ranked  among 

research  facilities  and  foster 

the  health,  social  and  legal 

the  top  four  fastest  growing 

collaborative  research.   In 

needs  of  our  community, 

research  institutions  in  the 

this  building  we  have  used 

Maryland  and  the  world. 

nation  during  this  same 

the  "super-floor"  concept — a 

The  University  of 

time. 

design  that  will  allow,  at  sev- 

Maryland School  of 

eral  levels,  uninterrupted 

Medicine,  the  founding 

The  economic  factor 

space  spanning  the  Health 

school  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  System,  has  long 
been  acclaimed  for  produc- 
ing well-trained  physicians. 
The  School  of  Medicine, 

The  importance  of  economic 
development — a  critical  by- 
product of  our  educational, 
patient  care  and  research 
endeavors — has  also  been 

Sciences  Facility,  the  Medical 
School  Teaching  Facility, 
Howard  Hall,  the  Bressler 
Research  Building,  the 
University  of  Maryland 

together  with  the  University 

obscured.  In  FY  93,  the  latest 

Medical  System,  the 

of  Maryland  Medical 

year  for  which  we  have  com- 

Baltimore VA  Medical 

System,  educates  and  trains 

plete  data,  the  clinical  and 

Center  and  the  Shock 

more  than  60  percent  of 

research  enterprises  of  the 

Trauma  Center. 

Maryland's  physicians,  physi- 
cal therapists  and  medical 
and  research  technologists. 

School  of  Medicine  added 
7,000  new  jobs  and  nearly 
$500  million  new  dollars  to 

The  collaborative 
factor 

1  hese  facts  are  reasonably 

the  Baltimore  and  Maryland 

We  will  have  biochemists, 

well  known.   What  is  less 

economy.   We  now  return  to 

molecular  biologists,  nurses, 

apparent,  is  that  the  School 

the  economy  approximately 

anatomists,  pharmacologists 

of  Medicine  is  also  a  superb 

$12  for  each  dollar  received 

and  physiologists  all  working 

research  institution. 

in  state  support.   You  may 

together  and  exchanging 

In  three  of  the  last  four 

have  recently  read  in  the 

ideas.   The  building  has  been 

years,  as  a  result  of  the  talent 

news  about  the  University  of 

designed  to  allow  people  to 

and  productivity  of  our  fac- 

Maryland System's  Vision 

see  each  other,  talk  to  each 

ulty,  we  have  rated  among 

III.   At  the  University  of 

other  and  exchange  ideas. 
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This  research  concept  fits 
nicely  with  the  basis  of  our 
new  curriculum  in  the 
School  of  Medicine  —  that 
is,  problem  solving  and 
developing  new  information 
—  and  is  in  keeping  with  the 
University  of  Maryland  at 
Baltimore's  charted  course 
toward  multi-  and  interdisci- 
plinary collaboration. 

Two  years  ago,  I  began 
using  this  building  as  an 
inducement  to  recruit  some 
of  the  outstanding  investiga- 
tors who  have  recently  joined 
our  faculty  and  to  retain 
some  of  the  outstanding  fac- 
ulty already  here.  The  good 
news  is  that  we  have  been 
successful.  The  bad  news  is 
that  we  have  been  so  success- 
ful, the  building  is  now  full. 
Less  than  1,500  square  feet 
of  space  remains  unassigned, 
another  illustration  of  the 
need  for  Health  Sciences 
Facility  II. 

When  Health  Sciences 
Facility  I  was  designed,  much 
of  the  infrastructure  for 
Health  Sciences  Facility  II 
was  included.  When  con- 
structed, Health  Sciences 
Facility  II  is  projected  to 
have  an  economic  impact 
similar  to  that  of  Health 
Sciences  Facility  I,  creating 
nearly  1,200  temporary  con- 
struction jobs  and  260  per- 
manent new  jobs,  and 
adding  $15  million  a  year  to 
the  economy. 


The  human  factor 

Another  important  part  of 
this  equation  is  the  human 
factor.   Our  theme  for  the 
buildings  opening  cere- 
monies— "Bringing  Research 
to  Life" — is  not  just  a  catch 
phrase;  it  is  what  we  do  here. 
By  bringing  research  to  life, 
we  are  actually  bringing  to 
light  the  causes  of,  and,  we 
hope,  the  cures  for  cancer, 
AIDS,  muscular  dystrophy, 
hypertension  and  a  host  of 
other  diseases  that  bring  so 
much  suffering  to  so  many 
people  here  in  our  own  com- 
munity and  around  the 
world. 

I  want  to  thank  everyone 
who  played  a  role  in  finally 
making  this  magnificent 
building  a  reality,  and  invite 
you  to  come  and  take  a  tour 
if  you  have  not  done  so 
already.   I  truly  believe  that 
the  University  of  Maryland 
at  Baltimore  is  the  jewel  in 
the  University  of  Maryland 
System  crown,  the  jewel  in 
Maryland's  crown  and  the 
place  where  research  comes 
to  life. 


Donald  E.  Wilson,  M.D. 
Dean 


The  atrium  of  the 
Health  Sciences 
Facility  soothes 
the  eye  with 
wood  paneling 
that  came  from  a 
single  tree. 


In  this  issue 


Celebrate  with  us  as  we  unveil  the 
long-awaited  Health  Sciences  Facility, 
a  place  where  collaborations  among 
scientists  will  bring  research  to  life. 
The  building  boasts  a  flexible  infra- 
structure that  can 
be  customized  to 
meet  the  needs  of  each  research  pro- 
ject and  promises  to  help  the  School 
of  Medicine  in  recruiting  top 
researchers  and  graduate  students. 

In  this  issue  we  also  salute  you,  our 
alumni  and  friends  whose  unfailing 
generosity  cultivates  the  future 
through  giving.  We  hold  you  in  high 
esteem  for  your  loyalty. 
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Frenkil  Building 
opens  for 
ambulatory  care 

Ceremony  honors  donor 

James  Frenkil,  M.D.  '37  has 
a  heartfelt  commitment 
toward  his  alma  mater.  One 
example  of  his  tremendous 
generosity  is  the  gift  of  the 
office  building  at  16  S. 
Eutaw  Street  to  the  School  of 
Medicine. 

Now  known  as  the 
Frenkil  building,  the  100 
year-old  edifice  has  been 
remodeled  and  is  home  to 
several  ambulatory  services. 
These  include  the  University 
of  Maryland  Medical 
Center's  otolaryngology  and 
neurology  practices,  general 
medicine  and  1 4  specialty 
clinics,  the  infectious  disease 
clinic  and  other  departments 
and  services. 

An  article  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  in  December 
praised  the  spacious  quarters 
in  the  Frenkil  Building  that 
houses  the  AIDS  clinic.  "The 
new  clinic,  a  few  blocks  from 
Camden  Yards,  looks  much 
like  a  suburban  doctor's 
office,  with  soft  furniture, 
modern  equipment  and 
rooms  for  examinations, 
group  meetings  and  therapy 
sessions.  Staff  members  say 
the  new  surroundings  send  ,i 
message  of  respect  to  a  clien- 
tele that  is  used  to  much 
less,"  according  to  the  article. 

Without  Dr.  Frenkil's 
philanthropy  that  message 


James  Frenkil  and  Carolyn 
McGuire-Frenkil 


would  have  been  far  more 
bleak.  "Dr.  Frenkil  is  one  of 
the  many  dedicated  alumni 
with  whom  the  School  of 
Medicine  is  fortunate  to 
have  forged  a  lifelong  bond," 
said  Dean  Donald  E. 
Wilson,  M.D.,  at  a  ceremo- 
ny to  open  the  building  in 
October. 

A  Baltimore  native,  Dr. 
I Tenkil  devoted  his  long  and 
illustrious  career  to  the  prac- 
tice of  industrial  and  occupa- 
tional medicine,  with 
particular  interest  in  the 
toxic  effects  of  industrial 
materials.  He  was  chairper- 
son of  the  Occupational 
I  )ise.ise  board  ol  the  State  ol 
Maryland,  a  position  he  held 
for  30  years.  During  that 
time  he  was  nominated  for 
the  Meritorious  Service 
Award  in  Industrial 
Medicine. 

Dr.  Frenkil  is  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association.  Now  he  directs 
the  Central  Medical  Centers 
and  is  a  member  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  Board  of 
Visitors. 


Myron  M.  Levine,  M.D.  receives  Life 
Sciences  Achievement  Award 


Myron  M.  Levine,  M.D.,  is 

the  recipient  of  the  1995 
UniversityCenter  Life 
Sciences  Achievement  Award 
in  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing contributions  to 
world  health  through  vaccine 
development.  Just  two  days 
before  receiving  the  award, 
he  was  elected  to  the  presti- 
gious Institute  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Levine  has  directed 
the  world-renowned  Center 
for  Vaccine  Development 
since  he  was  charged  with 
establishing  the  facility  20 
years  ago.   His  remarkable 
professional  career  began  at 
age  15,  when  he  entered  the 
City  College  of  New  York. 
And  at  an  age  when  many 
people  are  just  matriculating 
into  medical  school,  he  was 
completing  his  education  at 
the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia  at  age  23. 

His  interest  in  tropical 
medicine  started  in  medical 
school  where  he  spent  part  of 
each  year  abroad  in  an  inter- 
national student  exchange 
program.   His  travels  took 
him  from  Costa  Rica  to 
Pakistan.  After  completing 
his  training  as  a  pediatrician 
at  the  Bronx  Municipal 
Hospital  Center,  Albert 
Einstein  College  of 
Medicine,  he  received  his 
diploma  in  public  health 
from  the  London  School  of 


Dr.  Myron  Levine 


Hygiene  and  Tropical 
Medicine. 

In  addition  to  his  duties 
as  center  director,  Dr.  Levine 
is  also  professor  of  medicine 
and  pediatrics,  director  of  the 
geographic  medicine  division 
in  the  department  of  medi- 
cine, and  head  of  the  division 
of  infectious  diseases  and 
tropical  pediatrics  in  the 
department  of  pediatrics. 

The  Vaccine  Center  is 
one  of  the  few  facilities  in 
the  world  to  conduct  all 
three  phases  of  vaccine  devel- 
opment, from  basic  science 
to  clinical  vaccine  evaluation 
to  large-scale  field  trials. 
Under  Dr.  Levine's  leader- 
ship, the  center  has  devel- 
oped vaccines  or  candidate 
vaccines  for  cholera,  typhoid, 
malaria  and  shigella.    His 
work  has  affected  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  lives  around 
the  world. 
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Surgical  treatment  clears  blood 
clots  from  lungs 


Medical  Center  offers 
pulmonary  throm- 
boendarterecto  my 

The  University  of 
Maryland  Medical 
Center  has  become 
one  of  the  few  places  in  the 
country  to  offer  pulmonary 
thromboendarterectomy 
(PTE),  a  surgical  procedure 
that  offers  hope  for  patients 
threatened  by  blood  clots  in 
the  lungs.  This  surgical 
technique  stops  blood  circu- 
lation by  lowering  body  tem- 


geons  have  performed  PTE 
on  eight  patients,  all  of 
whom  are  doing  well. 

No  one  knows  why 
patients  with  chronic  throm- 
boembolic pulmonary 
hypertension  develop  blood 
clots.  But  whether  the  clots 
erupt  at  once  or  form  gradu- 
ally over  a  period  of  months 
or  years,  they  block  the  arter- 
ies and  cause  pressure  to 
build  in  the  lungs,  a  problem 
that  Dr.  Rubin  says,  is 
underdiagnosed.  "In  most 
cases  the  clots  form  gradually 
and  symptoms  can  be  vague 


Patients  with  clots  in  main  vessels,  accessible  to 
surgery,  can  benefit  from  the  PTE  operation. 


perature,  thus  enabling 
surgeons  to  remove  the  clots. 
Left  untreated,  the  clots  can 
increase  lung  pressure,  even- 
tually causing  heart  failure. 
"Before  this  procedure 
became  available,  there 
wasn't  much  we  could  offer 
patients  with  chronic  throm- 
boembolic pulmonary 
hypertension.  The  only 
other  option  was  a  lung 
transplant,"  says  Lewis  J. 
Rubin,  M.D.,  professor  of 
medicine  and  head  of  the 
division  of  pulmonary  and 
critical  care  medicine  at  the 
Medical  Center.  So  far, 
University  of  Maryland  sur- 


at  first,  so  sometimes 
patients  go  undiagnosed  or 
can  be  misdiagnosed,"  he 
explains.  Proper  diagnosis 
and  evaluation  of  patients 
with  this  disease  is  impor- 
tant, Dr.  Rubin  says,  because 
patients  with  clots  in  main 
vessels,  accessible  to  surgerv. 
can  benefit  from  the  PTE 
operation. 

During  surgery,  patients 
are  put  on  a  cardiopul- 
monary bypass  machine  and 
have  ice  placed  on  their 
heads  and  chests  to  lower 
body  temperatures  to  60 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  sur- 
geon then  has  about  20  min- 


Clots  removed  through  surgical  procedures. 


utes  to  open  the  pulmonary 
arteries  and  remove  the  clots. 

"We  need  a  bloodless 
field  to  properly  remove  the 
clots,    says  Alejandro  J. 
Sequeira,   M.D.,  associate 
professor  of  surgery  at  the 
Medical  Center.  "Once  the 
clots  are  removed,  circula- 
tion is  restored  to  the  lungs. 
The  pressure  comes  down 


Angiogram  of  clot  within 
the  pulmonary  arteries. 


and  heart  functions  return  to 
normal." 

Prior  to  surgery,  vascular 
radiologists  place  a  special  filter 
in  one  of  the  main  veins  near 
the  heart  to  prevent  further  clots 
from  forming.  Patients  are  also 
put  on  blood  thinners  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  clots. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt  and ] ill  Bloom 
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Calcium  sparks  shed  new  light  on 

that  relax  the  smooth  mus- 

calcium sparks  is  exciting 

blood  pressure  regulation 

cles  —  which  in  turn 
increases  arterial  dilation  and 

because  it  shows  that  the 
sparks  "are  quite  likely 

Researchers  discover  a  new  role  for  calcium 

reduces  blood  pressure. 

responsible  for  a  specific  cell 

within  muscle  cells 

Conversely,  when  calcium 
sparks  are  less  frequent,  the 

function  —  a  vasodilatory 
influence  on  small  cerebral 

JA     n  (  K  tobei  repoi  I  in 

not  explain  what  signals  the 

muscles  tend  to  squeeze  the 

arteries." 

^m  the  journal  Science 

potassium  channels  to  open. 

blood  vessels,  increasing 

According  to  Dr. 

^r^^  identifies  for  the  first 

The  new  report  shows  that 

blood  pressure. 

Nelson,  unpublished  data 

time  an  important  new  role 

tiny  bursts  called  "calcium 

This  new  information  is 

suggests  that  the  same 

for  calcium  in  regulating 

sparks"  do  the  job. 

surprising  because  it's  well 

process  described  by  the  new 

blood  pressure.  The  findings 

In  experiments  involv- 

established that  calcium  gen- 

study applies  to  arteries 

could  lead  to  better  ways  to 

ing  segments  of  arteries  from 

erally  prompts  arterial  mus- 

throughout the  body. 

prevent  or  treat  high  blood 

Wherever  the  finding 

pressure,  potentially  prevent- 

The sparks  "are  quite  likely  responsible  for  a  specific 

applies,  it  opens  new  avenues 

ing  stroke  and  dangerous 
enlargement  of  the  heart. 

cell  function  —  a  vasodilatory  influence  on  small 

for  research  into  treatments 
to  improve  control  of  arterial 

The  study  is  a  collabora- 

cerebral arteries." 

diameter. 

tive  effort  by  investigators 

"Once  we  know  what 

from  the  University  of 

the  brains  of  rats,  the 

cle  to  constrict,  increasing 

controls  blood  vessel  diame- 

Maryland School  of 

researchers  observed  that  cal- 

blood pressure.  This  is  one 

ter,  well  have  a  better  under- 

Medicine and  University  of 

cium  released  from  compart- 

reason why  drugs  called  cal- 

standing of  what  happens 

Maryland  Biotechnology 

ments  within  the  muscle 

cium-channel  blockers  are 

when  the  process  goes  awry, 

Institute  led  by  W.  Jonathan 

cells  causes  visible  sparks.  By 

commonly  used  to  treat  high 

and  we'll  know  how  to 

Lederer,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  pro- 

monitoring calcium  sparks 

blood  pressure.  However,  the 

correct  the  situation,"  says 

fessor  of  physiology,  and 

within  the  cells,  by  exposing 

new  report  shows  that  the 

Dr.  Nelson. 

researchers  from  the 

the  arterial  segments  to  vari- 

calcium sparks  are  caused  by 

University  of  Vermont 

ous  compounds  known  to 

only  very  brief  and  very 

John  E.  Hachtel 

College  of  Medicine  led  by 

inhibit  potassium-channel 

localized  increases  in  calcium 

Mark  Nelson,  Ph.D.,  interim 

activity,  and  by  monitoring 

within  small  parts  of  cells. 

chair  and  professor  of  phar- 

arterial diameter,  the 

The  effect  of  the  calcium 

macology.  The  team  set  out 

researchers  confirmed  the 

sparks  on  calcium  levels  in 

to  identify  a  missing  link  in 

role  of  the  sparks. 

the  whole  cell  is,  according 

the  chain  of  events  that  regu- 

The  new  findings  pro- 

to Dr.  Lederer,  as  insignifi- 

lates blood  pressure. 

vide  this  description  of  how 

cant  as  a  few  small  flashbulbs 

The  News  and  Advances  sec- 

Previous reports  estab- 

events within  smooth  muscle 

going  off  in  a  football  stadi- 

tions were  prepared  with 

lished  that  smooth-muscle 

cells  regulate  blood  vessel 

um. 

thanks  to  the  public  affairs  offi- 

relaxation—  and  thus  arteri- 

diameter in  the  brain.  Rising 

In  a  commentary 

cers  of  the  University  of 

al  dilation  —  is  caused  by 

calcium  levels  in  small 

accompanying  the  new 

Maryland  School  of  Medicine 

electrical  signals  emitted 

regions  of  a  cell  create  the 

report,  University  of 

(410-706-3572),  the  University 

when  potassium  t  hannels  in 

calcium  spark.  Its  effects 

Massachusetts  Medical 

of  Maryland  at  Baltimore  (410- 

(he  smooth-muscle  cells  are 

blow  open  the  doors  of  the 

School  researcher  Fredric  Fay 

706-7820),  and  the  University 

opened,  allowing  potassium 

cells  potassium  channels, 

—  an  international  authority 

of  Maryland  Medical  System 

ions  to  escape  from  the  cells. 

releasing  potassium  ions  and 

on  smooth  muscles  —  notes 

(410-328-6776). 

But  the  earlier  studies  did 

emitting  electrical  signals 

that  this  "first  glimpse"  of 
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Mouse  brain  may  provide  clues  to 
how  Down  syndrome  develops  in 
humans 


Scientists  have  been 
hampered  in  their 
studies  of  Down  syn- 
drome, the  most  common 
form  of  mental  retardation, 
with  only  case  histories  or 
post-mortem  brain  tissue  to 
analyze.  Now  researchers  at 
the  School  of  Medicine  may 
have  found  a  suitable  model 
in  the  Trisomy  16  mouse — 
an  animal  with  a  tripled 
chromosome  16  much  like 
the  tripled  chromosome  2 1 
in  humans  with  Down  syn- 
drome. 

The  findings  of  the 
research  team  of  Tarik 
Haydar,  graduate  assistant, 
Bruce  Krueger,  Ph.D.,  pro- 
fessor, and  Paul  Yarowsky, 
Ph.D.,  research  assistant  pro- 
fessor, showed  similarities 
among  the  brains  of  the  tri- 
somic  mice  and  humans 
with  Down  syndrome. 
Several  brain  regions,  includ- 
ing the  cerebral  cortex,  are 
much  smaller  and  are  abnor- 
mally organized  in  the  devel- 
oping trisomic  mouse. 
Moreover,  certain  neurons  in 
these  regions  do  not  mature 
normally.  Previous  reports 
described  abnormalities  in 
the  brains  of  humans  with 
Down  syndrome  at  a  compa- 
rable stage  of  development 
and  the  researchers  antici- 


pate that  the  abnormalities 
found  in  trisomic  mice  may 
provide  further  insight  into 
the  causes  of  human  Down 
syndrome. 

"At  the  genetic  level, 


middle  of  gestation,"  he 
added.  This  finding  parallels 
results  from  human  brains 
with  Down  syndrome  where 
abnormalities  are  found  only 
after  the  first  five  months  of 
fetal  development.  The 
developing  abnormalities  of 
the  trisomic  mouse  and 
human  Down  syndrome 
brains  during  this  time 
coincides  with  several  critical 
events  in  the  growth  of  the 


At  the  genetic  level,  patients  with  Down  syndrome 

have  severe  imbalances  in  the  DNA  content  of  their 

cells  and  trisomic  mice  share  many  of  these  same 

genetic  imbalances. 


patients  with  Down  syn- 
drome have  severe  imbal- 
ances in  the  DNA  content  of 
their  cells  and  trisomic  mice 
share  many  of  these  same 
genetic  imbalances,"  says 
Haydar.  Accordingly,  these 
mice  have  similar  abnormali- 
ties, including  characteristic 
facial  features  and  deformi- 
ties in  their  internal  organs, 
as  do  Down  syndrome 
patients. 

"We  also  found  that 
while  the  brains  of  fetal  tri- 
somic mice  look  normal 
early  in  the  21 -day  gestation 
period,  they  are  strikingly 
different  from  the  brains  of 
the  control  siblings  by  the 


cerebral  cortex  including  the 
initial  formation  of  cortical 
Livers. 

The  researchers  analyzed 
30  fetal  trisomic  mouse 
brains  over  a  four-day  period 
when  the  cerebral  cortex  was 
being  formed.   The  brains 
were  sliced  and  stained  with 
antibodies  which  bind  to 
several  neuronal  proteins 
that  appear  sequentially  as 
nerve  cells  mature. 
Compared  to  normal  brains, 
they  found  that  a  specific 
population  of  trisomic 
mouse  brain  cells  lack  the 
earliest  of  these  proteins. 
This  indicates  that  trisomic 
neurons  are  late  to  mature 
and  suggests  that  chemical 
signals  in  the  brain  normally 
directing  maturation  may  be 


missing  or  delayed. 

"Although  we  already 
knew  that  the  trisomic 
brains  were  smaller  in  overall 
size,  we  measured  specific 
layers  of  the  developing  cor- 
tex to  see  if  any  one  subdivi- 
sion was  abnormal,"  explains 
Haydar.   "We  found  that 
some  layers  of  the  trisomic 
cortex  were  much  smaller 
than  normal  while  others 
were  unaffected.   It  is  the 
stunted  growth  of  these  lay- 
ers, and  not  the  entire  brain, 
that  makes  the  trisomic 
brains  smaller."  Future 
research  will  examine 
whether  specific  abnormali- 
ties in  the  trisomic  mouse 
brain  parallel  those  in 
human  brains  with  Down 
syndrome.   The  animal 
model  for  Down  syndrome 
will  pave  the  way  for  experi- 
ments to  prevent  or  offset 
the  development  of  brain 
abnormalities.   Such  research 
on  the  trisomic  mouse  may 
facilitate  the  understanding 
and  potential  treatment  of 
Down  syndrome  in  the 
future. 

Betty  Lynne  Leary 


Bringing  Research  to 


The  Health  Sciences  Facility 
Opens  Its  Doors 

Its  illuminated  tower  rises  1 80-feet-high 
beckoning  to  motorists  on  Martin  Luther  King 
Boulevard.  Outside  its  entrance  on  Pine  Street, 
pedestrians  find  a  green  oasis  among  the  urban 
landscape  of  concrete  and  steel.  This  is  the 
Health  Sciences  Facility,  the  newest  addition  to 
UniversityCenter,  a  dramatic  landmark  that  is 
bringing  research  to  life  and  generating  jobs  and 
income  for  the  state's  economy. 

By  Ginny  Cook 

Photographs  by  Stephen  Spartana 


Celebrations  marked  the  opening  of  the  new  building  begin- 
ning with  a  breakfast  held  October  I  I.  Governor  Parris  N. 
Glendening  and  Mayor  Kurt  Schmoke  were  among  the 
featured  guests  that  morning  who  toured  the  building,  spoke 
and  viewed  a  video  about  the  facility.  At  a  black-tie  gala  the 
following  Saturday,  170  invited  guests  joined  in  the  festivities 
and  heard  featured  speaker  Lawrence  Altman,  M.D.,  medical 
writer  for  The  New  York  Times  and  author  of  "Who  Goes  First: 
The  Story  of  Self-Experimentation  in  Medicine." 


Mayor  Kurt  Schmoke,  Dean  Donald 
E.  Wilson,  Governor  Parris 
Glendening  and  President  David 
Ramsay  at  the  breakfast  to  open 
the  building. 


■   Hilfiiil 


Guests  fill  the  halls  and  tour  the 
newly-opened  Health  Sciences 
Facility  at  a  breakfast  in  October, 


■ 
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Lawrence  Altman,  M.D..  Dean 
Donald  E.  Wilson  and  Vice  Dean 
Frank  Calia. 


Michael  Berman,  M.D.,  chair  of 
pediatrics,  former  Dean  John 
Dennis,  M.D..  '45,  Mary  Helen 
Dennis,  Susan  Swift,  acting  assis- 
tant dean  for  administrative  ser- 
vices of  the  Nursing  School. 


"The  Health  Sciences 
I     Facility  is  a  valuable 

recruitment  and  retention 
tool, "  says  Dr.  Donald  E. 
Wilson,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Medicine.  "It  will 
enable  us  to  attract  the 
nation's  top  researchers  and 
outstanding  graduate  and 
Q     post-graduate  students 
which  will  mean  contin- 
ued excellence  in  biomed- 
ical research  and  student 
education. " 


Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson  and 
President  David  Ramsay. 


The  tower  at  the  Baltimore  Street 
entrance  houses  fume  hoods  and 
is  a  dramatic  marker  that  identifies 
UMAB. 


Graduate  students  and  technicians 
have  moved  in,  the  shelves  are 
already  stocked  and  investigations 
are  proceeding  in  Dr.  James 
Kaper's  labs  on  the  third  floor. 


Inside  the  $50  million 
building  there  is  86,000 
square  feet  of  space  spread 
over  six  floors,  most  of  it 
designed  to  accommodate 
scientific  research.  Projects 
include  the  search  for  an 
AIDS  vaccine,  new  treat- 
ments for  neurobiological 
diseases  and  cancer  and  the 
search  for  the  causes  of  heart 
disease  and  hypertension. 
Scientists  from  the  School  of 
Medicine  will  occupy  most 
of  the  laboratories  with 
approximately  2,000  square 
feet  earmarked  for  behavioral 
science  labs  of  the  School  of 
Nursing  and  conference 
space  for  President  David 
Ramsay. 

The  Health  Sciences 
Facility  was  conceived  as  a 
biomedical  research  plant 
that  would  forge  collabora- 
tions among  researchers  from 
the  medical  school  and  other 
UMAB  schools.  The  build- 
ing's design  fosters  this  coop- 
eration by  allowing 
investigators  to  walk  from 
one  building  to  another 
without  going  outside.    The 
I  lealth  Sciences  Facility  is 


linked  with  the  Medical 
School  Teaching  Facility, 
Howard  Hall,  the  Bressler 
Research  Building,  the 
Baltimore  VA  Medical 
Center,  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  System 
and  the  Shock  Trauma 
Center.   Future  construc- 
tion— Phase  II — will  connect 
it  to  the  Medical 
Biotechnology  Center  across 
Lombard  Street. 

"This  facility  moves 
UMAB  a  step  closer  to 
becoming  one  of  the  nation's 
premier  life  sciences  campus- 
es. It  serves  as  a  home  to 
dozens  of  scientists,  clini- 
cians and  technicians  who 
are  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
research,"  says  President 
Ramsay. 

The  building  itself  has  a 
flexible  infrastructure  that 
responds  to  the  complex 
demands  of  modern  scientif- 
ic investigation.    It  allows 
scientists  to  customize  labo- 
ratory design  to  meet  their 
own  technical  requirements 
without  rerouting  the  build- 
ing system. 


Details  like  cylindrical  columns 
make  the  difference  in  labs  that  are 
both  practical  and  pleasing  to  the 
eye. 


The  Health  Sciences 
Facility  can  boast  not  only  a 
strong  core  of  academic  and 
clinical  research  but  a 
resounding  economic  impact 
on  the  city  and  the  state. 
Construction  of  the  building 
employed  nearly  1 ,200  peo- 
ple and  with  its  completion 
comes  the  creation  of 
approximately  260  perma- 
nent research-related  jobs. 
And  estimates  indicate  the 
building  will  generate  $20 
million  in  net  income  each 
year — $10  million  from  new 
grants  and  contracts  and 
another  $10  million  in  indi- 
rect spin-off  income. 


The  outside  of  the  building  on 
Pine  Street. 


ARCHITECTS    BLEND   ARTISTRY 


AND    ENGINEERING 


The  structure  streamlines  scientific 
cooperation  by  allowing  investiga- 
tors to  walk  from  one  building  to 
another  without  going  outside. 


Walking  in  the  Baltimore 
Street  entrance  of  the  Health 
Sciences  Facility,  your  eye  trav- 
els upward,  soothed  by  rich 
wood  paneling  in  shades  of 
brown  and  cream,  until  it  comes 
to  rest  on  a  glass-like  skylight 
several  stories  up.  Here  is  a 
building  that  combines  aesthet- 
ics and  engineering  in  a  design 
that  won  a  1 99 1  award  over 
85  other  entries  from  the 
Baltimore  chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects, 
according  to  Glenn  W.  Birx, 
principal  of  Ayers/Saint/Gross 
Inc..  the  Baltimore  architectural 
firm  of  the  Health  Sciences 
Facility. 

All  of  the  wood  came  from 
a  single,  huge  tree  called  the 
Anigre,  native  to  Europe  and 
Africa,  Birx  says,  with  this  par- 
ticular tree  coming  from 
Germany.   Back  in  the  factory, 
architects  examined  flitches,  a 
longitudinal  slice  of  a  log,  Birx 
says,  and  "liked  the  look  of  the 
grain." 

But  don't  judge  this  build- 
ing only  by  its  Anigre  coverings. 
What's  hidden  is  just  as  impor- 
tant as  what  meets  the  eye.  The 
design  had  to  accommodate  lab- 
oratory fume  hoods  vented 


through  the  roof  without  inter- 
fering with  the  flight  paths  of 
helicopters  that  land  on  the  roof 
of  the  Shock  Trauma  Center. 
"We  met  with  the  FAA  and 
other  regulating  agencies  but 
what  tipped  the  scales  was  the 
pilots  themselves.  They  would 
land  their  heliocopters  only  if 
they  had  clear  access."   One  of 
their  criteria  was  a  flat  roof 
from  the  west  approach  which 
sent  engineers  back  to  the 
drawing  board.  What  they  finally 
devised,  Birx  says,  was  a  techni- 
cal marvel  that  ventilates  labs  on 
every  side  of  the  building 
through  a  transfer  system  but 
manages  to  keep  the  west 
approach  flat. 

This  ventilation  system  also 
incorporates  a  method  of  recy- 
cling heat  energy,  he  adds.  The 
nature  of  scientific  experimenta- 
tion with  its  chemical  toxins  and 
smells  demands  that  all  the  air  in 
the  building  be  expelled  through 
the  hoods.  An  unusual  and 
effective  system  expels  the  air 
to  the  outside  but  transfers  the 
heat  to  coils  and  reuses  it.  The 
end  result  is  a  building  that  uses 
less  fuel  and  lowers  heating 
costs. 


A  close-up  of  the  wood  paneling 
from  the  Anigre  tree.  The  zebra-like 
grain  is  in  warm  shades  of  brown 
and  cream. 
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19  95       HONOR       ROLL 


Each  year  the  School  of  Medicine,  Medical 
Alumni  Association  and  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  System  strives  to  meet 
new  challenges  and  enhance  the  quality  of 
life  for  all.  This  year  the  journey  was  one  of  measurable 
progress  and  advancements.  From  a  new  curriculum  to  train 
future  physicians,  to  new  buildings  for  patient  care  and 
research,  to  new  therapies  to  soothe  the  sick  and  injured,  our 
success  is  made  possible    because  of  your  dedicated  support, 
we  acknowledge  with  gratitude,  you,  our  contributors  and 
loyal  suppoiiers  who  strengthen  the  quality  of  our  institution 
and  heighten  our  resolve  for  further  success.  We  hold  you,  our 
alumni  and  friends,  in  high  esteem  for  your  loyalty  and  are 
ever  grateful  for  your  continuing  philanthropy.  On  behalf  af  all 
who  benefit  from  your  generosity,  we  salute  you  in  this  Honor 
Roll  and  extend  a  heartfelt  thank  you. 


THE 

1807 

CIRCLE 

The  1807  Circle  is  a 

permanent  recognition  society  for 

the  highest  level  of  donors  to  the  University  of  Maryland 

School  of  Medicine 

,  Medical  Alumni  Association  and 

the  University  of  Maryland  Medical  System. 

Alumni 

1959 

Lawrence  D.  Pinkner 

1921 

Moses  Paulson 

Hans  R.  Wilhelmsen 
1960 

1926 

Max  Trubek 

Morton  I.  Rapoport 
1961 

1930 

Maxwell  Hurston 

James  R.  Appleton 
David  E,  Litrenta 

1931 

Harry  S.  Shelley 

1966 

Lloyd  I.  Kramer 

1932 

Herbert  Berger 

1970 

Louis  A.  Shpritz 

1933 

Sam  Beanstock 
Mark  Thumim 

1975 

Richard  L  &  Kathie  Taylor 

Faculty 

1935 

Dr.  &  Mrs  Michael  A. 

Benjamin  M.  Stein 

Berman 

1937 

Dr  &  Mrs  James  P.  G  Flynn 

James  Frenkil  & 
Carolyn  McGuire  Frenkil 
Albert  Shapiro 

Dr.  Anthony  L.  Imbembo 
Dr.  John  A  Kastor 
Dr  M  Jane  Matjasko 
Dr  Taghi  M.  Modarressi  & 

1938 

Ms.  Anne  Tyler 

Theodore  E.  Woodward 

Dr.  Richard  D.  Richards 

1940 

Ross  Z.  &  Grace  S.  Pierpont 

Dr  &  Mrs  Stephen  C. 

Schimpff 
Dr  &  Mrs  Donald  E  Wilson 

1943 

Friends 

Irving  J.  Taylor 

Ms.  Lenore  J.  Bohm 

1945 

John  M.  Dennis 
Joseph  B.  Ganey 

Mary  Gray  Cobey  & 

William  W.  Cobey 

Mr  Robert  J.  Franks 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Grollman  Glick 

1946 

The  Hon.  Louis  L  &  Mrs. 

David  &  Norma  Sills,  Jr. 

Goldstein 
Mr  Stewart  J.  Greenebaum 

1951 

Bessie  &  Simon  Grollman 

Kathleen  R.  McGrady 

Mrs  Martha  Gudelsky 

1952 

Willard  &  Lillian  Hackerman 

Paul  H.  Gislason 
Morton  M.  Krieger 

Edmund  J.  &  Mary  C.  Hevey 
Mr  &  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Hug 
Sir  &  Lady  Maurice  Laing 

1953 

Roger  C.  &  Brenda  Lipitz 

Sylvan  &  May  Frieman 

Dr.  Theodore  R.  Matheny 

1954 

Mrs  Alvin  S.  Wolpoff 

Thomas  E  Hunt.  Jr. 

1957 

Frederick  W.  Plugge,  IV 

Walter  M.  Shaw 

1995       HONOR       ROLL 


JOHN  BEALE 

DAVIDGE 

ALLIANCE 

The  John  Beale  Davidge 
Alliance  is  a  permanent 
recognition  society  for  donors 
of  $10,000  -  $49,999.  Named 
for  the  founder  and  first  dean 
of  the  School  of  Medicine,  it 
is  the  oldest  organization 
devoted  to  acknowledging 
the  significant  gifts  of  alumni 
and  friends  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  and  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  System. 

Alumni 

1879 

Charles  Getz 

1907 

Julius  E.  Gross 

1910 

Walter  M.  Winters 

1916 

Frank  C  Marino 

1917 

Charles  R.  Thomas 

1925 

Eva  F.  Dodge 
Joseph  Nataro.  Sr 

1927 

Abraham  H.  Fmkelstein 
Charles  E  Gill 

1928 

Aaron  I.  Grollman 
Aaron  H.  Meister 
Morris  H.  Saffron 

1929 

Abraham  Jacobs 
William  Yudkoff 

1931 

William  M.  Seabold 

1932 

Mortimer  D.  Abrashkin 
John  C.  Dumler 
Abraham  N.  Kaplan 
Francis  N.  Taylor 

1935 

Jeannette  R.  Heghinian 
Howard  B  Mays 
Harry  M.  Robinson,  Jr. 

1936 

Jaye  Grollman 
Milton  H  Stapen 
Samuel  Steinberg 


1937 

Jack  A  Kapland 

1938 

Daniel  J.  Abramson 
John  Z  Bowers 
Aaron  Feder 
Bernard  J.  Sabatino 
H.  Leonard  Warres 
Celeste  L  Woodward 

1939 

Bernard  S.  Kleiman 

1940 

William  S  M   Ling 

A.  Frank  Thompson,  Jr. 

William  I  Wolff 

1941 

Jacob  B.  Mandel 
Raymond  Kief  Thompson 

1942 

James  N.  McCosh,  Jr. 

1943D 

Ruth  W  Baldwin 
Eli  Galitz 
Jack  C  Morgan 
John  M.  Recht 
William  B.  Rogers.  Jr 

1945 

Oscar  B.  Camp 
Mary  Dorcas  Clark 
Eugene  H.  Conner 
William  A  Holbrook 

1946 

Walter  J.  Benavent 

Joseph  D'Antonio 

E.  R  Jennings 

Herbert  J  &  Virginia  Levickas 

Allan  H.  Macht 

1948 

Robert  L  Rudolph 
Kyle  Y.  Swisher.  Jr. 

1949 

Robert  A  Abraham 
Robert  R.  Rosen 
John  F  Strahan 

1950 

Joseph  B.  Bronushas 
Grace  Hofsteter 
Virginia  Huffer 
Milton  R.  Righetti 

1951 

Charles  W.  McGrady 

1953 

Richard  M  Baldwin 
George  C  Peck 

1954 

Samuel  J.  Abrams 
Robert  B  Goldstein 


J.  Walter  Smyth 
Rufus  Thames 
Arthur  V.  Whittaker 

1955 

Neal  C  Capel 
Joseph  W.  Cavallaro 
Donald  H.  Dembo 
Henry  A  Diedenchs 
Vernon  M.  Gelhaus 
Morton  D   Kramer 
George  L  Morningstar 
Frank  R  Nataro 

1956 

Herbert  M  Marton 
Joseph  S-  McLaughlin 

1957 

Marvin  S.  Arons 
Charles  M  Henderson 
Landon  Clarke  Stout 
Nevms  W.  Todd.  Jr. 

1958 

John  T.  Alexander 
Stuart  H.  Brager 
Meredith  S.  Hale 

1959 

Milton  B.  Cole 
John  W.  Coursey 
William  J.  R.  Dunseath 
August  D.  King.  Jr 
Ramon  F  Roig.  Jr 
Robert  J-  Thomas 

1960 

Leonard  P.  Berger 
Straty  H.  Economon 
I  William  Grossman 
Wilson  A.  Heefner 
Paul  D.  Meyer 
Damon  F.  Mills 
Selvin  Passen 
Emanuel  H.  Silverstein 
Lois  A.  Young 

1961 

Neil  R.  Arbegast 
Carl  F.  Berner 
John  N.  Diaconis 
Leonard  W  Glass 

1962 

Herbert  Gaither 
Theodore  C  Patterson 

1964 

Richard  M   Protzel 

1965 

F  R  Lewis,  Jr. 
Donald  Roane 

1966 

Carolyn  J  Pass 
Richard  M  Susel 


1967 

John  W  Gareis 
Joseph  C.  Orlando 

1968 

Richard  S  Buddington 
Charles  J  Lancelotta 
Joel  W.  Renbaum 
Barry  J  Schlossberg 

1969 

George  R.  Brown 
Robert  A.  Helsel 
Arnold  Herskovic 
O.  Lee  Mulhs 
Kristin  Stueber 

1970 

Henry  A.  Briele 
Kenneth  M  Hoffman 
James  S  Murphy 

1971 

Jack  S.  Lissauer 

1972 

Nelson  H.  Hendler 
John  A  Niziol 
Dean  L.  Vassar 

1973 

Raymond  D  Drapkm 
Denis  Franks 
David  J.  Greifmger 
Louis  E  Harman.  Ill 
Bernard  G  Milton 


1978 

Ellen  L  Taylor  &  Dr  Bruce 
Taylor 

1979 

Arthur  F  Woodward.  Jr 

1980 

Richard  M  Galitz 
Jeffrey  A  Kleiman 

1981 

Lawrence  A  Galitz 
Andrew  M  Malmow 

1983 

Melvm  J  Duckett 

1986 

Seth  D.  Rosen 

Faculty 

Dr  M  Carlyle  Crenshaw,  Jr 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Guiseppe  Inesi 

Dr  Kenneth  P.  Johnson 

Dr  Gerald  S.  Johnston 

Dr.  Christian  R  Klimt 

Dr  Edward  J.  Kowalewski 

Dr.  Allan  Krumholz 

Drs.  Vinod  &  Bina  Lakhanpal 

Dr.  Herbert  L.  Muncie,  Jr 

Dr  Krishna  C.V.G.  Rao 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Umberto 

VillaSanta 
Dr.  Nancy  O  Whitley 
Dr,  John  F.  Wilber 


Ronald  J.  Taylor 

Friends 

Thomas  S.  Templeton.  II 

Mrs  Frederick  J.  Balsam 

Harold  Tucker 

Mr  &  Mrs.  Michael  Baron 

Roberta  S.  Tucker 

Ms  Mary  A.  Batch 

Dr  Frank  C.  Bressler 

1974 

Mrs.  Grafton  R  Brown 

Gary  D.  Boston 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dennis  C.  Carder 

Michael  H.  Hotchkiss 

Ms.  Cornelia  P.  Channing 

Denis  A.  Nmer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  A  Chrencik 

David  L.  Zisow 

Mr  &  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Cockey,  III 

1975 

Dr  Frederick  Coulston 

Noel  M  Chiantella 

Mrs.  Mane  S  DeOms 

Karl  W  Diehn 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alvin  B.  Filbert 

L.  Thomas  Divilio 

Mrs  Doris  N.  Frieman 

Donald  S.  Horner 

Mrs.  Lillian  Fuentes 

Kenneth  V  Iserson 

Ms.  Dorothy  Getz 

Thorn  E.  Lobe 

Mrs.  Freda  Gill 

Scott  M.  McCloskey 

Mrs  Bertha  Gudelsky 

Harvey  B  Pats 

Mr.  Anthony  T.  Hawkins 

Gregory  B  Richardson 

Ms.  Marion  Silver  Hayden 

Mrs.  Jean  Hepner 

1976 

Mr.  and  Mrs  LeRoy  Hoffberger 

Jose  R.  Fuentes 

H.  McKee  Jarboe  Fund 

Bradford  A.  Kleinman 

Mr  William  B.  Johnson 

Harry  Clarke  Knipp 

Mr.  Irving  B.  Kahn 

Geoffrey  B.  Liss 

Hon  Francis  X.  Kelly 

1977 

Frank  C  Marino  Foundation 

Elwood  A  Cobey 

Mr  and  Mrs  Leonard  Mathias 

Douglas  N  Stein 
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For  gifts  made  between  July  1,  1994  and  June  30,  1995 
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1995  HONOR  ROLL 

1935 

Morris  J.  Nicholson 

Richard  H  Pembroke.  Jr. 

Number  of  Donors         16 

Mr  &  Mrs  Milton  H  Miller,  Sr 

Participation  Percentage:  55. 17% 

Carl  Pigman 

Mr  &  Mrs  J  Gordon  Neuberth 

1925 

1932 

Total  Conlribution:         $14.339. 18 

Milton  H  Stapen 

Mr  Parker  H  Petit 

Average  Gift:                $896.20 

Morris  H.  Stern 

Mr  &  Mrs   Bnce  R   Phillips 

Number  of  Donors:        2 

Number  of  Donors.         17 

P.I  E  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Participation  Percentage  50% 

Participation  Percentage  6800% 

Milton  H  Adelman 

1937 

Mr  Hallie  P  Rice 

Total  Contribution          $18500 

Total  Contribution          $2. 000  00 

Melvin  R.  Aungst 

Number  of  Donors:        22 

Ms  Dons  Rief 

Average  Gift                $92.50 

Average  Gitt                $11765 

Edward  F.  Cotter 

Participation  Percentage:  5789% 

Mrs  Elizabeth  Rehm  Robinson 

Samuel  E.  Einhorn 

Total  Contribution:         $4, 685. 00 

Mr  &  Mrs.  Charles  E  Scarlett. 

Samuel  S  Glick 

Leon  Ashman 

Robert  P.  Fruchtbaum 

Average  Gift:                $212.96 

Jr 

Thomas  B.  Turner 

C  Ray  Bell,  Jr 

Irving  Klompus 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Morton  Schwartz 

Herbert  Berger 

Walter  Lichtenberg 

R.  Stanley  Bank 

Mr.  Richard  Singer 

1926 

David  S.  Clayman 

Charles  B.  Marek 

Eugene  Bereston 

Mrs.  Mary  E  Staples 

Number  ol  Donors         2 

J  George  Diamond 

DeArmond  J.  McHenry 

Everett  S.  Diggs 

Dr.  Mitso  Suzuki 

Participation  Percentage:  2222% 

John  C.  Dumler 

Milton  I.  Robinson 

N  Edward  Dorian 

Jimmie  Swartz  Foundation 

Total  Contribution          $10000 

Hyman  B.  Hendler 

Sol  Rosen 

James  Frenkil 

Mrs  Jean  D  Thompson 

Average  Gift                $50.00 

Abraham  N  Kaplan 

Harold  W.  Rosenberg 

William  C.  Humphries 

Dr  Rodrigo  Toro 

Harry  D  Markman 

Benjamin  M.  Stein 

Isadore  Kaplan 

Trustees  of  the  Endowment 

Frank  F.  Lusby 

W  Owen  McMillan 

Harry  A.  Teitelbaum 

Louis  W  Leskm 

Fund 

Elizabeth  B  Sherman 

Myron  J.  Miller 

Norman  J  Wilson 

Leonard  J  Levinson 

University  Emergency 

John  D  Moores 

Everet  H.  Wood 

Helen  Ensor  Llewelyn 

Medicine  Associates 

1928 

Marion  B  Roberts 

Otto  G.  Matheke,  Jr 

Ms  Marlene  E  Wheeler 

Number  ol  Donors         3 

Stephen  Rosenthal 

1936 

Lawrence  Perlman 

Participation  Percentage  5000% 
Total  Contribution          $20000 
Average  Gilt:                $66.67 

John  E  Savage 
George  Silverton 
Aaron  C  Sollod 

Number  ol  Donors:        13 
Participation  Percentage:  44.83% 
Total  Contribution:         $1,630.00 

Joshua  Seidel 
Albert  Shapiro 
Morton  M.  Spielman 

1933 

Average  Gitt                $125.39 

Manuel  Stapen 

Irving  E   Blecher 

Albert  Steiner 

Samuel  Hankin 

Number  ol  Donors         8 

Milton  Bernstein 

George  J.  Weems 

Maurice  Levinsky 

Participation  Percentage:  5333% 

Harry  C.  Bowie 

Henry  W  Weiss 

Total  Contribution         $848.00 

Harold  H.  Burns 

F.  Dixon  Whitworth 

1929 

Average  Gilt                $106.00 

Marion  H.  Gillis,  Jr. 

Jack  H.  Woodrow 

Number  ol  Donors:        2 

Harry  S.  Gimbel 

Participation  Percentage  3334% 

Meyer  Emanuel 

William  Greifinger 

Total  Contribution          $155.00 

Frank  A  Franklin 

Howard  T.  Knobloch 

Average  Gitt                $51.67 

Ralph  B.  Garrison 
George  E.  Lentz 

Benjamin  B.  Moses 

Raymond  A  Sekerak 

Benjamin  Miller 

George  H  Yeager 

Meyer  G  Miller 
Maurice  H.  Schneiman 

1930 

Number  ol  Donors         5 

George  C  Shmn 
1934 

Participation  Percentage  41 67% 

Classes  with  the 

Total  Conl  n  button.         $360.00 

Number  ot  Donors          13 

HIGHEST  PERCENTAGE  OF  DONORS 

Average  Gill                $72.00 

Participation  Percentage  50.00% 

Total  Contribution:         $1,650  00 

Rudolph  Berke 

Average  Gitt                 126.92 

Julius  Goodman 

Maxwell  Hurston 

Joseph  R.  Deitz 

Abraham  Kremen 

Samuel  Diener 

Morton  L.  Levin 

Robert  H.  Dreher 
Murray  J  Hanigsberg 

1931 

Robert  F  Healy 

William  L.  Howard 

Number  ol  Donors         3 

Philip  A  Insley.  Sr. 
Edward  S.  Kallins 

Participation  Percentage:  27.27% 

hul  Contribution:         $150.00 

•69.44% 

Average  Gill                 $50.00 

Wesley  J  Ketz 

David  S.  Eisenberg 

Reuben  Leass 
Msnucl   Lsvin 

Arthur  G.  Siwmski 

M  Paul  Mams 

Marvin  L  Slate 

1995       HONOR      ROLL 


1938 


1940 


Number  ol  Donors  25 

Participation  Percentage  69  44% 

Total  Contribution  $4.46000 

Average  Gift:  $17840 

Daniel  J.  Abramson 
Max  Baum 
Geraldine  P.  Bradley 
Stanley  E.  Bradley 
Manuel  Brown 
Hilliard  Cohen 
Jaime  L.  Costas-Duneux 
William  A.  Dodd 
Arnold  H.  Eichert 
Joseph  M.  George,  Jr. 
Florence  H.  Gottdiener 
W.  Lehman  Guyton,  Jr. 
Paul  W.  Roman 
Henry  Rothkopf 
Aram  M.  Sarajian 
John  M.  Scott 
Donald  J.  Silberman 
Emanuel  Sprei 
Morris  W.  Steinberg 
Bernard  0.  Thomas.  Jr. 
Winfield  L.  Thompson 
H.  Leonard  Warres 
John  E.  Way 
Celeste  L.  Woodward 
Theodore  E.  Woodward 

1939  


Number  ot  Donors.         18 
Participation  Percentage  6000% 
Total  Contribution:         $3.025. OL 
Average  Gilt:  $168.06 

Herman  H.  Baylus 
Elizabeth  B.  Cannon-Hall 
Sylvan  D.  Goldberg 
Samuel  I.  Haimowitz 
Oscar  Hartman 
Thomas  M.  Hutchins 
R.  Donald  Jandorf 
James  P.  Kerr,  Jr. 
Arnold  F.  Lavenstein 
William  H.  Leitch 
William  S.  Miller 
John  A.  Moran 
Samuel  Pillar 
Samuel  Rochberg 
Joseph  E.  Schenthal 
William  J.  Steger 
John  P.  Urlock.  Jr. 
Sol  Wilner 


Number  ol  Donors         28 
Participation  Percentage:  58.33% 
Total  Contribution  $100,238  12 

Average  Gilt  $3,579.93 

Stephen  Ralph  Andrews 
John  Cletus  Baier 
Daniel  C.  Barker 
Edmund  G  Beacham 
Harold  P.  Biehl 
Paul  H.  Correll 
Irving  V.  Glick 
Walter  R.  Graham 
Daniel  Hope,  Jr. 
Benjamin  H.  Inloes.  Jr. 
Schuyler  G  Kohl 
Albert  A  Kurland 
William  S.  M  Ling 
H.  P.  MacCubbin 
Alfred  R.  Maryanov 
Elizabeth  H.  McNeal 
Guillermo  Pico-Santiago 
Ross  Z.  Pierpont 
William  R.  Piatt 
Arthur  E.  Pollock 
Leonard  Posner 
Conrad  L.  Richter 
Carl  E.  Rothschild 
William  J.  Supik 
Louis  Haberer  Tankm 
William  Trevor 
Herman  Williams 
William  I.  Wolff 


1941 


Number  ol  Donors         37 
Participation  Percentage:  78.87% 
Total  Contribution:         $3,240.00 
Average  Gilt:  $87.57 

Aurora  F  Albertl 
Fred  Alexander 
Charles  P.  Barnett 
William  R.  Bundick 
Pierson  M.  Checket 
Carlos  M.  Chiques 
John  M.  Culler 
Michael  L.  DeVincentis 
Anthony  DiPaula 
Edward  L.  Frey,  Jr. 
Julius  Gelber 
Thomas  A  Hedrick 
Lorman  L  Hoopes 
James  S.  Hunter,  Jr. 
Vita  R  Jaffe 
Kenneth  Krulevitz 
Franklin  E.  Leslie 
Raymond  N  Malouf 
Jacob  B.  Mandel 
Jose  G.  Molinari 
James  J.  Nolan 
Benjamin  Pasamanick 
Thompson  Pearcy 


Joshua  M  Perman 
Walter  J  Revell 
Christian  F  Richter 
Jonas  S  Rosenberg 
Clyde  A.  Rossberg 
Robert  B.  Sasscer 
Pearl  Huffman  Scholz 
Stanley  Eugene  Schwartz 
Edwin  L.  Seigman 
Edward  P.  Shannon 
Raymond  Kief  Thompson 
James  H.  Walker 
Lester  A.  Wall,  Jr. 
John  B  Wells 

1942 

Number  ol  Donors  26 

Participation  Percentage  65  00% 

Total  Contribution  $3.62500 

Average  Gill  $139.42 

Robert  A  Barthel 
Joseph  G.  Bird 
Harry  F  Coffman 
Frank  Concilus 
Sybil  Corbett 
Warren  E  Crane 
J.  Howard  Franz 
Marion  Friedman 
Jose  R.  Fuertes 
Morton  L.  Hammond 
Robert  C.  Irwin 
Everett  D  Jones 
Theodore  Kardash 
Etta  C  Leahy 
Irving  R.  Lowitz 
Robert  A,  Moses 
Caesar  F.  Orofino 
Patrick  C.  Phelan.  Jr. 
Edward  Peyton  Ritchmgs 
Mary  L.  Scholl 
William  J.  Senter 
Francis  J.  Townsend 
Joseph  Wallace 
Charles  H.  Williams 
E.  Andrew  Zepp 
Loy  M.  Zimmerman 

1943M 

Number  ol  Donors:        29 
Participation  Percentage*  54.72% 
Total  Contribution         $3,354 
Average  Gilt:  $122.24 

M  L.  Aderholdt,  Jr. 
Ramon  I.  Almodovar 
Emory  F.  Baker 
Ralph  K.  Brooks 
Miguel  S.  Dalmau 
Raymond  Goldberg 
Alvin  H.  Honigman 
Robert  C.  La  Mar,  Jr 
Richard  Q  Lewis 
Joseph  C  Matchar 


Nestor  H  Mendez 
Robert  V  Minervmi 
Henry  Musnick 
Charles  A  Neff 
Frank  S  Parrott 
Enrique  Perez-Santiago 
Henry  B  Perry,  Jr 
Preston  H.  Peterson 
Richard  S  Rude 
Nathaniel  Sharp 
John  W.  Sigler 
Edwin  H  Stewart 
Irving  J.  Taylor 
Jose  M.  Torres-Gomez 
Robert  B.  Tunney 
J.  Carlton  Wich 
Thomas  L.  Wilson 
Robert  E  Wise 
Arthur  O  Wooddy 

1943D 

Number  ol  Donors         27 
Participation  Percentage:  56.25% 
Total  Contribution  $5.82500 

Average  Gilt  $215.74 

Joseph  W.  Bitsack 
Frederick  B  Brandt 
Henry  T.  Brobst 
James  MacKay  Brown 
William  N.  Corpenmg 
Alfred  H.  Dann 
Augustus  H.  Frye.  Jr. 
Eli  Galitz 

Richard  M.  Garrett 
J  Roy  Guyther 
C.  Hal  Ingram 
Elizabeth  Acton 
Charles  A  Kemper 
Allen  Kleiman 
C  V.  Latimer 
Alfred  Nelson 
Samuel  R.  Pines 
Cliff  Ratliff  Jr. 
John  M  Recht 
Arthur  M.  Rinehart 
William  B  Rogers 
Irving  Scherlis 
Frank  M  Shipley 
John  T  Stegall 
Glenn  O.  Summerlin 
Dharma  Luz  Vargas 
David  Reid  Will 

1944 

Number  ol  Donors  26 

Participation  Percentage  41.94% 

Total  Contribution:  $2. 870  00 

Average  Gilt.  $11038 

J  A  Alvarez  de  Choudens 
Houston  L.  Bell 
Warren  D  Brill 
Charles  D.  Chaput 


Herbert  B  Copeland 
Patricia  Dodd 
W  Carl  Ebelmg,  III 
Wilbur  H  Foard 
Paul  Garmer  Herald 
Helen  A.  Horn 
H.  James  Lambert,  Jr 
Philip  H  Lerman 
Stuart  C.  Levine 
Sarah  A.  Taylor  Morrow 
Charles  F.  O'Donnell 
William  W.  Osborne 
Michael  R  Ramundo 
Eugene  J.  Riley 
Harry  F  Rolfes 
Albert  I.  Rubenstone 
Stanley  H.  Steinberg 
L.  Bradford  Thompson 
Benjamin  B.  Wehlmg 
Kenneth  W.  Wilkins 
Mary  Stuart  Wilson-Tuggle 
Stanley  N.  Yaffe 

1945  


Number  ol  Donors         41 
Participation  Percentage:  73.21% 
Total  Conlribution:         $74,200.56 
Average  Gilt  $1,809.77 

Gayle  Gardner  Arnold 
Frank  J.  Ayd,  Jr. 
Joseph  W.  Baggett 
Claude  F  Bailey 
David  H.  Barker 
Philip  C.  Baroody 
David  F  Bell.  Jr. 
Benjamin  Berdann 
Joseph  H  Brannen 
William  K.  Brendle 
Robert  F  Byrne 
George  R.  Callender.  Jr. 
Leah  R.  Camp 
Oscar  B.  Camp 
Mary  Dorcas  Clark 
Eugene  H.  Conner 
Sarah  Cook 
John  M.  Dennis 
Vincent  deP.  Fitzpatrick 
William  H  Frank 
Austin  E.  Givens 
Helen  E.  Greenleaf 
Arthur  T  Hall 
Daniel  O.  Hammond 
Howard  H.  Haynes 
Alexander  P.  Kelly,  Jr. 
Leonard  Kurland 
Daniel  B.  Lemen 
Henry  F  Maguire 
James  R.  McNinch,  Jr. 
Clarence  S.  Miller 
Allen  J.  O'Neill 
S.  Malone  Parham 
James  H.  Shell 
Anthony  F  A  Stedem,  Jr 
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Stanley  R.  Stembach 

Irvin  H  Cohen 

H   G  Walters,  Jr 

1950 

Morton  Smith 

Winston  L  Summerlin 
John  J  Tansey 
Allan  E  Trevaskis 
Oliver  P.  Winslow,  Jr. 

Elizabeth  L  Coultas 
George  W.  Fisher 
David  K.  Geddes 
Louis  W  Grossman 

Clark  Whitehorn 
John  D  Wilson 

1949 

Henry  H.  Startzman 
Number  of  Donors         43 

Participation  Percentage:  67. 19% 

Total  Contribution          $7.60500               Albert  L.  Upton 

,,„„ra                   <M7ror                    Kornelius  Van-Goor 

Arthur  F.  Woodward 
1946 

F  Robert  Haase 
Robert  R  Hahn 
Howard  E.  Hall 

Number  of  Donors:         23 
Participation  Percentage:  51 06% 
Total  Contribution          $3,415  00 

Average  Gin                 $17686 

William  A.  Andersen 
John  L.  Bacon 

Enrique  A.  Vicens 
Fowler  F.  White 
Clifford  E.  Wilson 

Number  of  Donors         38 
Participation  Percentage  52  78% 
Total  Contribution          $10. 150  00 

Calvin  B  Hearne 
James  F  Houghton 
Bernard  Leung 

Average  Gift 
Leonard  Bachman 

$14230 

Mary  V.  M.  Barstow 
Jay  L.  Bisgyer 
Harry  H  Bleecker,  Jr. 

Harriet  H.  Wooten 
William  H  Yeager 

Average  Gift:                $26711 

Norman  Levin 

John  W  Barnard 

Mary  E.S.  Bleecker 

1951 

Robert  E.  Bauer 
Alfred  D.  Bonifant 

Joseph  F  Lipira 
Arlie  R.  Mansberger 
E  Anne  D.  Mattern 

Joseph  W  Belkin 
William  P  Benjamir 
C  Richard  Fravel 

i 

Raymond  Bradshaw 
Fred  J   Burkey 
L  Guy  Chelton 

Number  ol  Donors:        38 
Participation  Percentage:  58.46% 
Total  Contribution:         $11,123.00 

Louise  P.  Buckner 

N  Edward  Nachlas 

Harry  W  Gray 

Joseph  Robert  Cowen 

Average  Gift:                $29271 

Harold  V  Cano 

David  L  Phillips 

Charles  W  Humphreys,  Jr 

Miriam  S  Daly 

William  Francia  Carr 

Jack  H  Powell 

George  W  Knabe, 

Jr 

George  H  Greenstem 

Robert  K.  Arthur 

Sidney  Clyman 

George  C  Rasch 

Mary  E  Matthews 

Leonard  G  Hamberry 

Joseph  Bilder  Jr 

Francis  I  Codd 

Joseph  M  Rogers 

Edmund  B  Middleton 

John  C   Healy 

Raymond  L.  Clemmens 

Thomas  B.  Connor 

Eugene  P  Salvati 

Max  J  Miller 

Stanley  W.  Henson,  Jr. 

Joseph  Deckelbaum 

Guy  K  Driggs 

William  F.  Schnitzker 

Francis  Neumayer 

Philip  W.  Heuman 

Ernest  A.  Dettbarn 

Samuel  D.  Gaby 

John  H.  Shaw 

Gilbert  L  Nicklas 

Grace  Hofsteter 

Winston  C.  Dudley 

William  D  Gentry 

Joseph  Shear 

John  H.  Panzarella 

Virginia  Huffer 

Charles  K.  Ferguson 

Duane  L  Greenfield 

William  H.  Stenstrom 

Merrill  E.  Parelhoff 

Maxwell  Ibsen 

Rowland  E.  Fullilove 

Henry  C.  Hardin,  Jr. 

Harold  Sussman 

C  Burns  Roehrig 

Frank  T  Kasik,  Jr 

Mario  Garcia-Palmien 

Charles  W  Hawkins 

Sydney  J  Venable 

Robert  R  Rosen 

Thomas  F  Lewis 

Francis  S.  Gardner.  Jr 

Charles  A  Hefner 

Robert  C  Waltz 

Nancy  Blades  Geiler 

Harry  E   Hill 

John  P.  White 

Beniamin  D.  Gordon 

Erwm  R  Jennings 

Dorris  M.  Harris 

Herbert  J.  Levickas 
Allan  H  Macht 
Leonard  T.  Maholick 
Raymond  L.  Markley,  Jr. 

1948 

Number  ot  Donors         31 
Participation  Percentage-  5345% 
Total  Contribution:         $3,665.00 

Frederick  J.  Hatem 
David  M.  Kipnis 
Harry  L.  Knipp 
Howard  C.  Kramer 

Classes  with  the 
highest  average  gift 

George  C.  McElfatrick 
Thomas  C.  McPherson 

Average  Gilt                $118.23 

Jack  Leibman 
Kathleen  R  McGrady 

Clarence  E.  McWilliams 
John  A  Mitchell 

Andrew  Alecce 
Joseph  L  Aponte 

194()« 

Arthur  Z  Mutter 
Donald  J.  Myers 

Jerome  D.  Nataro 

David  H  Beyer 

John  S.  Orth 

Pomeroy  Nichols,  Jr. 

James  Bisanar 

1  Q4.T  • 

Henry  D.  Perry 

John  C  Rawlins 

Elizabeth  McCauly  Brumback 

1  7TJ 

4P  -l  rOU  L  .  J.  L 

Eugene  B.  Rex 

Milton  Reisch 

John  M  Buchness 

nn^  4 

Georgia  Reynolds 

Ralph  A.  Reiter 

Matthew  H.  Bulluck 

Wio  ' 

Aubrey  D.  Richardson 

Robert  A  Riley,  Jr 

James  B  Dalton,  Jr. 

Marvin  J.  Rombro 

James  A.  Roberts 
Robert  C.  Rossberg 

Leonard  H  Golombek 
Bowie  L.  Grant 

1970  « 

•1726.84 

H             Armando  Saavedra 
Roger  D  Scott 

Frank  A.  Shallenberger 

John  R.  Hankms 

H           John  T  Scully 

David  N.  Sills,  Jr. 
Clinton  W  Stallard 

Florence  K  Hoback 
Richard  L  Hobart,  Jr. 

H          S.  Norman  Sherry 
H         R.  Kennedy  Skipton 

James  A  Vaughn.  Jr. 

William  J.  Holloway 

H        Julian  T.  Sutton 

Walter  M  Wolfe 

Marion  C  Insley,  Jr. 
R  H  Kaufman 

B       Richard  B.  Tobias 
Homer  L.  Twigg 

1947 

Lee  N.  Kastner 
Carl  H.  Kennedy 
Burton  V  Matthews 
Roland  D.  Matthews 

Albert  B.  Sarewitz 
Margaret  Lee  Sherrard 
Edward  W.  Stevenson 
John  F.  Strahan 

G.  William  Martin,  Jr, 
Hunter  S.  Neal 
Julio  T.  Noguera 
Evangeline  M.  Poling 

Robert  J.  Venrose 
Harvey  P.  Wheelwright 

1952 

Number  ot  Donors         35 
Participation  Percentage  51 47% 
Total  Contribution          $4,365.00 

Average  Gilt                 $124  72 
John  O  Beatty 

Stephen  K  Padussis 
J  Jay  Piatt 
Albert  M.  Powell 

R   M   TilleyJr 
Gene  D.  Trettin 
Robert  G  Warnocl" 

Louis  F  Reynaud 
Virginia  M.  Reynaud 
Paul  F.  Richardson 

Number  ol  Donors:        56 
Participation  Percentage:  69. 14% 
Total  Contribution:         $8,745.00 

John  F  Benson 

Benson  C  Schwartz 

Milton  R.  Righetti 

Average  Gift:                $156  16 

Raymond  G.  Berggreen 

John  R.  Shell 

0.  Ralph  Roth 

Joseph  W.  Blevins 

Beniamin  K.  Silverman 

Seymour  H.  Rubin 

Charles  B.  Adams,  Jr. 

Henry  V  Chase 

Robert  H   St.ilil 

Norman  E.  Rudy 

Charles  G.  Adkins 

B.  Stanley  Cohen 

Frank  J.  Theuerkauf,  Jr. 

Frederic  R.  Simmons 

Richard  E  Ahlquist 
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George  C.  Alderman 

Robert  Berkow 

Thomas  E.  Kiester 

Alvin  W.  Hecker 

H  Coleman  Kramer 

Daniel  Bakal 

Samuel  Blumenfeld 

Edward  S.  Klohr.  Jr. 

Henry  Booth  Higman 

Scheldon  Kress 

Timothy  D.  Baker 

James  E.  Boggs 

Stanford  A.  Lavme 

Walter  N.  Himmler 

Louis  J  Lancaster 

William  M.  Brown,  Jr. 

Joseph  R.  Bove 

Herbert  J.  Levin 

William  Hollister  Jr. 

Joseph  G  Lanzi 

John  E.  Carroll 

Thomas  J.  Burkart 

Hilbert  M.  Levme 

Paul  C.  Hudson 

Carl  P.  Laughlm 

Jack  0.  Carson 

Walter  H.  Byerly 

Charles  Mawhmney 

James  L.  Hughes 

Mathew  H  M  Lee 

Stuart  P.  Culpepper 

Charles  F  Carroll.  Jr 

Moses  L.  Nafzmger 

Alfred  E.  Iwantsch 

William  A  Lemmert 

Andrew  J.  Devlin 

Hugh  V  Firor 

Gerald  F.  Nangle 

Waller  E  James 

John  B.  Littleton 

Andrew  Monroe  Diggs 

Leonard  H.  Flax 

Riva  E  Novey 

Murray  M  Kappelman 

Gerald  N.  Maggid 

Anthony  J.  DiGiovanni 

Sylvan  Frieman 

Jean  M.  C.  O'Connor 

Wilham  P.  Keefe 

Herbert  M  Marton 

Lee  W.  Elgin,  Jr, 

George  Gevas 

David  Owens 

Louis  E.  Kimmel,  Jr. 

Joseph  S.  McLaughlin 

Jack  Fine 

J.  Patrick  Gillotte 

David  H  Patten 

C.  Ronald  Koons 

John  F.  Nowell 

Michael  J.  Foley 

John  W.  Heisse 

Miguel  Perez-Arzola 

Morton  D.  Kramer 

Marvin  S.  Piatt 

Louis  A  Fritz 

Thomas  F.  Herbert 

Morris  Rainess 

Violet  S.  Kron 

Richard  L  Plumb 

James  R.  Grabill 

Charles  F.  Hess 

Robert  R  R  Roberts 

William  F  Krone 

Irvin  P.  Pollack 

David  E.  Graham 

William  L.  Holder 

Jerome  E  Shapiro 

Robert  G  Lancaster 

G.  Edward  Reahl,  Jr 

C.  Edward  Graybeal 

Henry  A  Jones.  Jr 

Marshall  A.  Simpson 

Norman  W.  Lavy 

Harold  I  Rodman 

William  R.  Greco 

Werner  E.  Kaese 

Jean  C  B.  Smith 

Richard  F.  Leighton 

Harry  P.  Ross 

William  L  Heimer 

William  S.  Kiser 

J.  Walter  Smyth 

Sidney  M  Lytton 

Charles  Sanislow 

Charles  M.  Holmes 

Beniamm  Lee 

Thorlief  L.  Stangebye 

John  P.  McGowan 

Gerald  D.  Schuster 

Dewitt  T.  Hunter,  Jr 

Rafael  Longo 

James  H.  Teeter 

David  B.  Mclntyre 

Roy  0.  Shaub 

Laurel  V  M.  Hunter 

John  W.  Metcalf 

H.  Rogers  Trapnell 

Leonard  J.  Morse 

Virginia  T.  Sherr 

Irvin  Hyatt 

A.  Weems  McFadden 

Ira  N.  Tublin 

Paul  G.  Mueller 

W.  A.  Smton,  Jr. 

Frank  M.  Kline 

B  Martin  Middleton 

George  Wall 

Frank  R.  Nataro 

George  A.  Sowell 

Joseph  A.  Knell 

James  E.  Might 

Daniel  I.  Welliver 

James  P.  Neeley 

James  J.  Stovm 

John  M.  Krager 

Leslie  R.  Miles,  Jr. 

Arthur  V.  Whittaker 

George  N.  Polls 

Edwin  W.  Whiteford,  Jr. 

Irving  Kramer 

George  H.  Miller 

William  0.  Wild 

Charles  B.  Pratt 

John  Z.  Williams 

Morton  M.  Krieger 

Joseph  F.  Palmisano 

Robert  E  Yim 

Joan  Raskin 

Harry  D  Wilson,  Jr 

Herbert  W  Lapp 

George  C  Peck 

Albert  M.  Sax 

Charles  H  Lightbody 

Richard  E.  Schindler 

1955 

John  E.  Schanberger 

1957 

William  A.  Mathews 
J.  Nelson  McKay 
Richard  Y.  Olsen 
Benton  B.  Perry 
William  A.  Pillsbury,  Jr. 

Joseph  E  Shuman 
Robert  T  Singleton 
William  H.  Slasman.  Jr. 
William  A.  Way  Tyson 
Karl  H.  Weaver 

Number  ot Donors         69 
Participation  Percentage:  81 18% 
Total  Contribution          $27.27000 
Average  Gilt:                $39522 

Robert  G.  Shirey 
Clovis  M  Snyder 
Alexander  Spock 
Phillip  G.  Staggers 
Donald  W.  Stewart 

Number  ol  Donors         40 
Participation  Percentage:  51 28% 
Total  Contribution:         $14.44726 
Average  Gift:                $361 19 

Gilberto  Ramirez 

Joel  S.  Webster 

George  K.  Baer 

Karl  E.  Sussman 

Stuart  J  Abrahams 

Jonas  R.  Rappeport 

Harry  S  Weeks 

James  J.  Ball 

Peter  Thorpe 

Emil  E.  Aftandilian 

David  Rasmussen-Taxdal 

Israel  H.  Weiner 

Robert  M.  Barnett 

F  Richard  Walton 

Charles  J.  Allen 

Julian  W.  Reed 

Eugenio  E  Benitez 

Ann  Marie  Ward 

Marvin  S  Arons 

Malcolm  L.  Robbms 

1954 

Otto  C.  Beyer 

Herbert  L.  Yousem 

Selma  B.  Baumgardner 

William  D.  Rosson 
Bella  F  Schimmel 
Richard  A.  Sindler 
Aubrey  C.  Smoot,  Jr. 
Norton  Spritz 

Number  of  Donors:         47 
Participation  Percentage:  56.63% 
Total  Contribution:         $9,825.00 
Average  Gift:                $209.05 

Norman  Blankman 
Philip  C.  Brunschwyler 
Foster  L.  Bullard 
Donald  C.  Cameron 
Neal  C.  Capel 

1956 

Number  ot  Donors:        45 
Participation  Percentage:  53.57% 
Total  Contribution:         $10.85500 

Virginia  Y.  Blacklidge 
James  K.  Bouzoukis 
Donald  L.  Bucy 
Mary  C.  Burchell 
Anthony  J.  Calciano 

Alvin  A.  Stambler 

Arthur  Baitch 

Joseph  W.  Cavallaro 

Average  Gilt:                $241.23 

Joseph  0.  Dean 

Belk  C  Troutman 

George  Bauernschub 

Roderick  E.  Charles 

Milton  L.  Engnoth 

Scott  P.  Wallace 

Anthony  A.  Bernardo 

James  M.  Close 

John  E.  Adams 

Marvin  A.  Feldstein 

Bryan  P.  Warren,  Jr 

Edwin  H.  T.  Besson 

Roger  W.  Cole 

Robert  T  Adkins 

Mary  L.  Furth 

John  L.  Watters 

Herbert  L.  Blumenfeld 

Roger  D.  Cornell 

Henry  A.  Baer 

Sebastian  J.  Gallo 

Howard  N.  Weeks 

Stuart  M  Brown 

Everard  F.  Cox 

Jerald  H   Bennion 

Loretta  A.K.  Gilmore 

John  R.  Wilkinson 

Theodore  E  Evans 

Thomas  E.  Davis 

M.  Larrie  Blue 

Anthony  F.  Hammond,  Jr 

Donald  A.  Wolfel 

Charles  T.  Fitch 

Donald  H.  Dembo 

Richard  A.  Burnmgham 

Paul  K.  Hanashiro 

Daniel  H.  Framm 

Henry  A.  Diedenchs 

Robert  J  Byrne 

Richard  K  B  Ho 

1953 

Walter  D.  Gable 

William  Dvorme 

Theodore  R.  Carski 

W.  F.  Holdefer 

Number  ol  Donors:        42 

John  M.  Gerwig,  Jr. 

John  A.  Engers 

Ludwig  J.  Eglseder 

Norman  P.  Jones 

Participation  Percentage:  5250% 
Total  Contribution:         $11,850.00 

Louis  M  Glick 
Ralph  S  Goldsmith 

George  H.  Friskey 
John  R.  Gauld 

Richard  A.  Finegold 
Edward  D.  Frohhch 

E.  Louis  Kahan 
David  P.  Largey 

Average  Gift:                $282 15 

Charles  J.  Hammer.  Jr. 

Vernon  M.  Gelhaus 

Neil  C.  Henderson 

James  P.  Laster 

John  F,  Hartman 

George  T  Gilmore 

Webb  S.  Hersperger 

George  A.  Lentz 

Louis  C.  Arp,  Jr. 

James  W  Hayes 

Julian  R.  Goldberg 

Ralph  T.  Hummel 

Frederick  Moomau 

James  L.  Banks,  Jr. 

William  M.  Headley 

Marvin  A.  Goldiner 

Albert  V  Kanner 

Paul  A.  Mullan 

Grace  A.  Bastian 

Thomas  E.  Hunt,  Jr. 

Gary  S.  Goshorn 

J.  Edward  Kelly,  Jr. 

Francisco  Oliveras 

Scott  B.  Berkeley,  Jr. 

Richard  A.  Jones 

Daniel  B.  Harris 

C  Herschel  King 

Charles  R.  Oppegard 
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l>  W  Plugge.  IV 
Donald  W.  Raingh 
John  J  Raleigh 
William  J  Rappoport 
Richard  C.  Reba 
Walter  M  Shaw 
Kenneth  F.  Spence,  Jr. 
Landon  Clarke  Stout 
Nevms  W  Todd,  Jr. 
Ray  A  Wilson 
Leonard  M  Zullo 

1958 


Number  ol  Donors         44 
Participation  Percentage'  59.46% 
Total  Contribution  $13.397 13 

Average  Gilt  $304.48 

John  T  Alexander 
James  K.  Aton 
William  G.  Bartlett 
George  R.  Baumgardner 
Elliott  M.  Berg 
Maurice  J  Berman 
Gerald  E  Bloom 
Stuart  H.  Brager 
Howard  D  Bronstein 
Gaylord  Lee  Clark 
David  A.  Cope 
Robert  E.  Cranley,  Jr. 
Bruce  N.  Curtis 
Gilbert  B.  Cushner 
Ronald  L  Diener 
Richard  J.  Enckson 
Stanley  N.  Farb 
Richard  R  Flynn 
Harvey  L  Friedlander 
Sheldon  Goldgeier 
Barrett  Goldstein 
Frank  P.  Greene 
Meredith  S.  Hale 
Albert  F  Heck 
William  J  Hicken 
Richard  H.  Keller 
James  M  Kelsh 
Frank  K.  Knz.  Jr. 
Howard  S.  Levin 
William  J  Marshall 
G  T  Mclnerney 
Joseph  A  Mead.  Jr. 
John  J  Merendmo 

!    Moore 
Charles  I 

itash 

Maurice  M.  Reeder 
Charles  Silbi 

G.  Sutton 

r.  Ward 
S  Weyn 


1959 


Number  ol  Donors         32 
Participation  Percentage  43.24% 
Total  Contribution.         $  12. 020  00 
Average  Gilt  $375.63 

Gerson  Asrael 
Fred  D.  Brown 
William  N  Cohen 
John  W.  Coursey 
William  J.  R.  Dunseath 
William  F.  Falls,  Jr. 
Karl  M.  Green 
Franklin  A  Hanauer 
Gilbert  H  Isaacs 
James  P.  Jarboe 
August  D  King,  Jr. 
Marvin  M.  Kirsh 
Richard  C  Lang 
Donald  R  Lewis 
Elmer  S  McKay 
Jose  Oscar  Morales 
Morton  M  Mower 
Ralph  D  Natale 
J.  Rollin  Otto 
Jose  A  Pereyo 
Arthur  L.  Poffenbarger 
William  E.  Rhea 
Ramon  F.  Roig,  Jr 
Howard  J  Rubenstein 
C  Edmund  Rybczynski 
Daniel  S.  Sax 
Arthur  A.  Serpick 
Stanley  N.  Snyder 
Beverly  J  Stump 
Robert  J  Thomas 
George  S.  Trotter 
Robert  H  Young  Jr 

1960 

Number  ol  Donors:        51 
Participation  Percentage  6800% 
Total  Contribution  $17,240.00 

Average  Gilt  $33804 

Anstides  C  Alevizatos 
Lawrence  F,  Await 
John  J  Bennett 
Leonard  P.  Berger 
Arnold  Brenner 
Jeremy  V.  Cooke 
Louis  M.  Damiano 
Paul  A.  DeVore 
Straty  H  Economon 
Michael  J.  Fellner 

Alvin  Glass 

I  William  Grossman 

Wilson  A  I  leefner 

<:  i-,ni  Hill 


h  »del 


Ronald  E  Keyser 
James  C  King 


J  Ward  Kurad 
Richard  C  Lavy 
Walter  C.  Lesky 
Herbert  A  Martello 
John  J.  Messina 
Paul  D.  Meyer 
Damon  F  Mills 
John  C.  Morton 
Allen  R   Myers 
Jerrod  Normanly 
Fortune  Odendhal,  IV 
Selvin  Passen 
Morton  I.  Rapoport 
Jerome  M.  Reed 
Neil  A.  Robinson 
Clinton  L  Rogers 
Jerome  Ross 
Jerry  Salan 
Robert  P  Sarni 
Elijah  Saunders 
Bernice  Sigman 
Emanuel  H.  Silverstein 
George  I  Smith.  Jr. 
Morton  E.  Smith 
Willard  E.  Standiford 
Martha  E.  Stauffer 
Nathan  Stofberg 
John  R.  Stram 
Theodore  F.  Toulan 
Harold  Tritch 
John  W.  Wallace 
Theodore  Zanker 

1961 

Number  ol  Donors:         42 
Participation  Percentage:  53.85% 
Total  Contribution.         $10.6151 
Average  Gilt  $252  74 

James  R  Appleton 
Neil  R  Arbegast 
Nicholas  R.  Bachur 
George  E.  Bandy 
Joseph  W.  Berkow 
Carl  F.  Berner 
Oscar  H.  L.  Bing 
M.  Barry  Blum 
Anthony  R.  Boccuti 
Thomas  G  Breslm 
John  N.  Browell,  Jr. 
Milton  H.  Buschman 
Ronald  L.  Cam 
Francis  A.  Clark,  Jr. 
John  N.  Diaconis 
William  H.  Dudney 
William  R.  Fleming,  Jr. 
Carlos  E.  Girod 
Jay  S.  Goodman 
Ronald  L.  Gutberlet 
Gerald  A.  Hofkin 
Richard  G.  Holz 
Gerald  C  Kempthorne 
Ronald  L.  Krome 
Marc  S.  Leventhal 


John  P.  Light 
David  E  Litrenta 
Jerome  J  Mahoney 
John  R.  Marsh 
James  F  McCarter 
Robert  J  Myerburg 
Michael  B.  Oldstone 
Paul  A.  Reeder.  Jr 
Earl  F  Riter 
David  L.  Rosen 
Richard  M.  Sarles 
Richard  F.  Schillaci 
Thomas  M.  Sonn 
Larry  G.  Tilley 
Andrew  W.  Wendlmg 
John  L  Winnacker 
Arthur  Wolpert 

1962 


Number  ol  Donors         42 
Participation  Percentage:  47.73% 
Total  Contribution:         $10.94225 
Average  Gilt  $26053 

Raymond  D.  Bahr 
J.  Fred  Baker 
Merrill  I.  Berman 
Robert  B.  Bokat 
Mark  Edmund  Bradley 
Bruce  D.  Broughton 
Francis  J.  Burke 
Louis  R.  Caplan 
Jon  B.  Closson 
Carmen  A.  Fratto 
Herbert  Gaither 
Irvm  F  Hawkins,  Jr 
Colen  C.  Heinritz 
William  T  Johnstone 
Bernard  S.  Karpers 
Mayer  M.  Katz 
Stanley  A.  Klatsky 
E  J  Koenigsberg 
Paul  A.  Kohlhepp 
Alan  B.  Lachman 
Alfred  S.  C.  Ling 
Lois  H.  Love 
Edwin  R  Luxenberg 
Kenneth  P.  Malan 
Robert  A.  McCormick 
Thomas  Moshang,  Jr. 
David  G  Musgjerd 
Thomas  R.  ORourk,  Jr 
Theodore  C.  Patterson 
Donald  David  Pet 
Phyllis  K  Pullen 
John  A.  Rupke 
George  C.  Schmieler 
Howard  A.  Semer 
Michael  M.  Shefferman 
Gregory  J.  Sophocleus 
W.  Haddox  Sothoron.  Jr 
Richard  R.  Stephenson 
Arthur  W.  Traum 
Kenneth  W.  Tuttle 


William  B  Weglicki,  Jr. 
Edward  F  Wilgis 

1963 

Number  ol  Donors:         40 
Participation  Percentage:  48 19% 
Total  Contribution:         $7,585.00 
Average  Gift  $189.63 

Barry  R.  Adels 
Robert  M.  Beazley 
Lee  David  Brauer 
Everett  D.  Bryan 
Eugene  M.  Busch 
Harold  J.  Campbell 
Nijole  B.  Carozza 
Stephen  P.  Cohen 
Robert  E.  Dinker 
John  P.  Doerfer 
Peter  C.  Fuchs 
Leland  M.  Garrison 
B.  Robert  Giangrandi 
Donald  H.  Gilden 
Richard  L  Goldman 
Alice  B.  Heisler 
William  H.  Howard 
Thomas  V  Inglesby 
Philip  A.  Insley,  Jr. 
Arnold  J.  Jules 
Paul  F.  Kaminski 
William  A  King 
Michael  L.  Levin 
Eric  E.  Lindstrom 
Kenneth  G.  Magee 
Charles  R.  Mock 
Janet  E.  Mules 
Hernan  F.  Padilla-Ramirez 
Stuart  A.  Perkal 
John  K.  Petrakis 
Neal  J.  Prendergast 
Horace  T.  Ray 
Mayer  Schwartz 
Alice  M.  S.  Shannon 
Mitchell  C.  Sollod 
Karl  Stecher.  Jr. 
Kosta  Stojanovich 
Frank  J.  Travisano 
Edward  C.  Werner 
Joseph  R.  Wilson 

1964 

Number  ol  Donors:         45 
Participation  Percentage:  55.56% 
Total  Contribution:         $7  475. 00 
Average  Gilt:  $166  12 

Sigmund  A.  Amitin 
Michael  N.  Ashman 
P.  Miller  Ashman 
Larry  Becker 
Henry  H.  Bohlman 
Rima  L.  Brauer 
Barry  M.  Cohen 
Miriam  L.  Cohen 
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John  J.  Conroy 
Dominic  A.  Culotta 
David  A.  Dayton 
Donald  A.  Deinlein 
Frank  M.  Detorie 
Salvatore  R.  Donohue 
Robert  L.  Doyle 
Marvin  N.  Goldstein 
Albert  M.  Gordon 
Lee  E.  Gresser 
Paul  C.  Hiley 
Euclid  H.  Jones 
Rosalind  P.  Kaplan 
Mark  E.  Krugman 
Donald  T.  Lewers 
D.  V.  Lmdenstruth 
Ruth  E.  Luddy 
Edgar  V.  McGinley 
Milton  S.  Michaelis 
Joel  S.  Mmdel 
Raphael  C.  Myers,  Jr. 
Jacob  David  Nagel 
Thomas  J.  Porter 
Jose  D.  Quinones 
Charles  E.  Reckson 
Jerome  P.  Reichmister 
Barry  N.  Rosenbaum 
Edward  J  Ruley 
Eric  D.  Schmitter 
Sidney  B  Seidman 
Perry  S  Shelton 
Richard  G.  Shugarman 
Lawrence  F.  Solomon 
Gershon  J.  Spector 
Harold  C.  Standiford 
Jo  Ann  Sutherland 
Jonathan  D.  Tuerk 


1965 


Number  ol  Donors         51 
Participation  Percentage  60  00% 
Total  Contribution:         $14,653  8t 
Average  Gilt:  $28733 

Verner  Albertsen 
John  H  Axley 
Brian  J  Baldwin 
Donald  Gary  Benfield 
Stanley  L.  Blum 
Jeffrey  L  Brown 
William  G.  Bruce 
William  H.  Choate 
Larry  C  Chong 
Arthur  R.  Dick 
P.  Hudson  Fesche 
Allen  A.  Frey 
Stanley  Friedler 
Ronald  Goldner 
Stanley  Goldsmith 
William  M  Gould 
Robert  L.  Handwerger 
David  R.  Harris 
Charles  S  Harrison 
Frederick  S.  Herald 
Terren  M.  Himelfarb 
John  C.  Hisley 
Barbara  Johnson-Bourland 
Allen  H.  Judman 
Allan  S.  Land 
Earl  K.  Landau 
William  E.  Legat 
Frank  R.  Lewis,  Jr 
Susan  H.  Mather 
John  W.  Maun 
Carlos  R.  Mendez-Bryan 
Louis  O.  Olsen 
Michael  E.  Pelczar 
George  Peters 


Jeffrey  E.  Poiley 
Donald  Cornelius  Roane 
Alfred  B  Rosenstein 
Henry  A  Saiontz 
Sigmund  L  Sattenspiel 
Earl  S  Shope 
William  Signor.  Ill 
Larry  A  Snyder 
Hannah  J.  Solky 
Harry  C.  Stein 
Louis  E.  Steinberg 
Phillip  P.  Toskes 
Philip  Joseph  Wheian 
Victoria  P.  Whitelock 
Ann  R  Wilke-Stewart 
William  C.  Wimmer 
Thomas  W.  Wingfield 

1966 


Number  ol  Donors         67 
Participation  Percentage:  6204% 
Total  Contribution:         $20,985.00 
Average  Gilt:  $31321 

Leslie  Abramowitz 
Diane  L.  K  Acker 
James  E,  Arnold 
Robert  B  Baron 
Jay  Martin  Barrash 
Arnold  S.  Blaustem 
Walter  M,  Braunohler 
Phillip  Panos  Brous 
Michael  P.  Buchness 
Harold  A  Burnham 
Charles  H,  Classen 
Robert  J.  P.  Costleigh 
Henry  S.  Crist 
Philip  B.  Dvoskin 
William  D.  Ertag 
Stuart  L  Fine 
Richard  L.  Flax 
Gary  A,  Fleming 
Dwight  N.  Fortier 
Joseph  M.  France,  Jr, 
George  E.  Gallahorn 
S.  Bruce  Gerber 
Richard  S.  Glass 
Augustm  K.  Gombart 
Stephen  F.  Gordon 
John  G.  Green 
William  0.  Harrison 
Thomas  M  Hill 
Elizabeth  C.  Hosick 
Larry  T  Ingle 
Franklin  L.  Johnson 
Ronald  H,  Koenig 
Joel  A.  Krackow 
Robert  E.  Leibowitz 
Stephen  Machiz 
Joseph  B.  Marcus 
William  J,  Marek 
William  T  Mason 
Carl  A  Martsson 
Jane  C  McCaffrey 


Allan  J   Monfried 
Barry  E,  L,  Ominsky 
Carolyn  J.  Pass 
Gary  D,  Plotnick 
C,  Downey  Price 
James  A  Quinlan 
Col  Dudley  Allen  Raine.  Jr, 
Nina  C  Rawlings 
Ernesto  Rivera 
Sandra  Zucker  Salan 
Alfred  A  Serntella 
Richard  D  Shuger 
Donald  J  Siple 
Kurt  P.  Sligar 

Sopher 
James  W  Spence 
John  E  Steers 
David  J,  Stembauer 
Jack  I.  Stern 
Jeffrey  S  Stier 
Richard  M  Susel 
Beresford  M.  Swan 
Henry  L  Trattler 
Robert  R  Young 
Stuart  H  Yuspa 
Andrew  A  Zalewski 
James  G  Zimmerly 

1967 

Number  ol  Donors  59 

Participation  Percentage  56  19% 

Total  Contribution  $1 1.37000 

Average  $192.72 

Elizabeth  A.  Abel 
Stephen  M.  Adalman 
William  J.  Banfield 
William  F  Bloom 
William  L,  Boddie 
Colvm  C  Carter 
Edward  R.  Cohen 
Gerard  D.  Dobrzycki 
Francis  D.  Drake 
Perry  A.  Eagle 
Gordon  H,  Earles 
Harris  J,  Feldman 
Larry  B.  Feldman 
Henry  Feuer 
John  Wm  Gareis 
Joseph  S,  Gimbel 
Jose  R.  Gracia 
David  M.  Hadden 
James  L,  Hamby 
Robert  W.  Hertzog 
John  J.  Houston.  Ill 
George  M  Hncko 
Arthur  L.  Hughes 
John  S.  Ignatowski 
Jean  M. Jackson 
Michael  A.  Kaliner 
Elisabeth  E.  Kandel 
James  G,  Konrad 
Elihu  M,  Kraemer 
George  A,  Lapes 


Gary  M  Lattm 
Stuart  H  Lessans 
Richard  H.  Mack 
Sheldon  L.  Markowitz 
John  M.  Mclntyre 
Louis  W  Miller 
Alan  H.  Mitnick 
Fred  R.  Nelson 
Donald  E.  Novicki 
Joseph  C  Orlando 
Edward  B.  Ostroff 
Jean  Posner-Gordon 
Allan  S  Pristoop 
Merrill  C  Raikes,  III 
Ralph  D.  Reymond 
John  F  Rogers 
Howard  R,  Rosen 
John  R.  Rowell 
John  C  Sewell 
Michael  L,  Sherman 
Zellman  D  Skloven 
David  M.  Snyder 
Robert  A  Sofferman 
Joseph  I.  Stapen 
John  R  Stephens 
Kenneth  B.  Stern 
Donald  B  Vogel 
Larry  J  Warner 
Allan  M.  Wexler 

1968 


Number  ol  Donors         71 
Participation  Percentage:  6174% 
Total  Contribution:         $16. 145  00 
Average  Gill  $22740 

Willard  P.  Amoss 
Charles  R,  Beamon,  Jr. 
Sheldon  B.  Bearman 
Michael  W  Benenson 
Barry  A.  Blum 
Morton  B.  Blumberg 
Robert  Brull 
Richard  S.  Buddington 
Joseph  F  Callaghan,  Jr. 
Todd  D.  Clopper 
Albert  L.  Daw 
Allen  C.  Egloff 
Gerald  B.  Feldman 
Kenneth  E.  Fligsten 
Frank  A.  Franklin 
Howard  Ronald  Friedman 
John  G.  Frizzera 
Sidney  R.  Gehlert 
John  D.  Gelm 
Ronald  S.  Glick 
William  N.  Goldstein 
Gerald  I.  Green 
Barry  S.  Handwerger 
Stephen  L.  Hooper 
George  F  Hyman 
James  G.  Kane 
Richard  C  Keech 
Kirk  A.  Keegan 
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George  M   Knelely.  Jr 

Irving  D  Wolfe 

Thomas  M,  Herskovic 

Henry  A  Briele 

Norman  W.  Taylor 

Frederick  E.  Knowles 

Kenneth  M.  Woodrow 

Constance  L,  Holbrook 

Robert  F.  Byrne 

Stanley  S  Tseng 

Carol  L  Koski 

Edward  J.  Young 

Daniel  M  Howell 

Edward  H  Cahill 

William  A,  Warren 

Barry  A  Lazarus 

Anne  S  Jacques 

John  P.  Caulfield 

Arthur  M  Warwick 

Ronald  M.  Legum 

1969 

Mark  D.  Kappelman 

Leo  A.  Courtney.  Ill 

Charles  1.  Wemer 
Robert  1.  White 

Stanley  M  Levenson 

Number  ol  Donors         76 

Reynold  M  Karr,  Jr, 

Dwight  E  Cramer 

Gordon  L  Levin 

Participation  Percentage  63.33%                  Ronald  A  Katz 

Robert  B  Craven 

Stanley  M  Zaborowski 

Abraham  A  Lirt 

Total  Contribution          $30.99112              Lester  D  Katzel 

Omar  D  Crothers.  Ill 

Norman  L  Zeller 

Philip  Littman 

Average  Gift                $407  78                 Felix  L.  Kaufman 

Joseph  H.  Cunningham,  Jr. 

Stanford  H   Malmow 

Edward  J.  Kosnik 

Timothy  P  Daly 

1971 

Steven  F  Manekm 

Mark  M  Applefeld 

Donald  W,  Krause 

Donald  D  Douglas 

Number  ol  Donors         55 

Karl  F  Mech.  Jr 

Edward  E  Aston,  IV 

Arnold  1  Levinson 

Robert  N  Egbert 

Participation  Percentage  4545% 

Anthony  L.  Merlis 

Donald  M  Baldwin 

Murray  L  Margohs 

Ralph  B  Epstein 

Total  Contribution:         $9.74500 

Kathryn  A.  Mikesell-Hornbein 

James  0.  Ballard,  III 

Charles  W  McCluggage 

Gary  P.  Fisher 

Average  Gift.                $177 19 

Bruce  L  Miller 

Emile  A  Bendit 

John  R  McCormick 

Joseph  N.  Friend 

Bert  F.  Morton 

Barry  B.  Bercu 

Michael  E  McCutcheon 

Calvin  P.  Fuhrmann 

Thomas  R.  Allan 

A  Curtis  Nordgren 

Sanders  H  Berk 

Warren  David  McNeely 

Julian  A  Gordon 

Peter  W.  Beall 

Carl  G.  Quillen 

John  C   Blasko 

Arthur  V  Milholland 

Michael  A.  Grasso 

Brian  M.  Benson,  Jr. 

Joel  Wm  Renbaum 

Roberta  M  Braun 

Edwin  E.  Mohler 

Stephen  B  Greenberg 

Lawrence  Blumberg 

Merchline  M.  Riddlesberger 

George  R,  Brown 

0  Lee  Mullis 

William  D  Hakkarmen 

Elliotts  H.  Bondi 

David  J  Riley 

Stanley  Brull 

Robert  Nadol 

Louis  S.  Halikman 

Richard  A  Bordow 

Norbert  H   Roihl 

Donald  W.  Bryan 

Ronald  R,  Parks 

William  M  Hart,  Jr 

William  H  Bouchelle 

Stephen  D.  Rosenbaum 

Howard  S,  Caplan 

Wayne  H  Parns 

Howard  M,  Hirsch 

James  C  Bozzuto 

Robert  J.  Rosensteel,  Jr 

Vaughn  D  Cohan 

Malcolm  D.  Paul 

Donald  H.  Hislop 

Robert  L  Brenner 

Charles  S.  Samorodm 

Paul  J  Connors 

Frederick  N.  Pearson 

Lin  H   Ho 

George  H.  Brouillet 
Ronald  Paul  Byank 

Barry  J.  Schlossberg 

Jay  S  Copeland 

Robert  W  Phillips 

James  M.  Hoffman 

Burton  G  Schonfeld 

Leonard  D  Cutler 

Barbara  E  Phillips-Seitz 

Kenneth  M   Hoffman 

Michael  R.  Camp 

Howard  Semms 

Howard  A  Davidov 

Leslie  H.  Pierce.  Jr. 

Whitney  Houghton 

Charles  R.  Chaney 

Michael  J  Shack 

Harold  A  Dunsford 

Edward  F.  Quinn 

Dennis  J  Hurwitz 

Sachiko  T.  Cochran 

John  M  Shaw 

Anthony  F.  Faustme 

Leon  Reinstein 

Howard  R.  Kanner 

Daniel  L.  Cohen 

Ethel  A.  B  Siegal 

Richard  E,  Fisher 

David  R.  Richmond 

Michael  Kilham 

Harriet  T  Cokely 

Stuart  H.  Spielman 

Barry  H  Friedman 

Allan  1   Rubin 

Thomas  F.  Kline 

Larry  I  Corman 

Jon  M  Valigorsky 

Donna  L,  Gibbas 

Jeffrey  D  Sabloff 

Jerome  Koeppel 

Terry  P.  Detrich 

Edward  E  Volqak 

Graham  Gilmer,  III 

Brian  S.  Saunders 

Richard  J  Kolker 

Michael  V.  Edelstein 

Michael  F.  Whitworth 

Samuel  D,  Goldberg 

W.  Wmslow  Schrank 

James  A.  Kopper 

Steven  A.  Feig 

Robert  S  Widmeyer,  II 

Roy  R.  Goodman 

Alan  J  Segal 

John  F  Kressler 

Fredric  B.  Flax 

Robert  T.  Williams 

Marvin  J.  Gordon 

John  W  Shaffer 

Bennett  L.  Lavenstein 

Louis  G.  Gelrud 

William  M  Williams 

Jay  G  Harper 

David  M.  Shobin 

Mark  B.  Levinson 

Robert  E.  Greenspan 

Eugene  Willis,  Jr. 

Robert  A.  Helsel 

Kathryn  F.  Skitarelic 

Henry  A.  Lewis 

Robert  B  Greifmger 

Stuart  Winakur 

Arnold  Herskovic 

David  A  Solomon 

Philip  A   Mackowiak 

Gary  A.  Grosart 

Tracy  N.  Spencer 

Charles  B.  Marek.  Jr 

John  J.  Haggerty,  Jr 

Kristin  Stueber 

Daniel  R.  McCready 

William  F.  Harper 

Mark  S.  Sugar 

Peter  L.  Meehan 

Jerry  Herbst 

Haven  N   Wall,  Jr 
David  A  Wike 

Joseph  P.  Michalski 
Thomas  P.  Miles 

Ben  Tsun-Lm  Ho 
Gwynne  L  Horwits 

Classes  with  the 

John  W.  Wilson 

Lawrence  Mills.  Jr 

T  N.  Jarrell,  III 

HIGHEST 

GIFT  TOTALS 

James  S.  Murphy 

Sherman  Kahan 

1970 

P.  David  Myerowitz 
Juan  M,  Pardo 

Jerald  Kay 
Richard  C.  Keown 

Number  ol  Donors         84 

Participation  Percentage  6885% 

David  A.  Perry 
Leslie  P,  Plotnick 

Henry  Nai  Kai  Kiang 
John  B.  Kramer 

Mai  Contribution          $6 1. 054  40 

Average  Gilt                $726.84 

John  H,  Poehlman 

Robert  B.  Lehman 

Willie  A  Andersen 

Richard  B.  Pollard,  Jr. 
David  B.  Posner 

William  R  Linthicum 
Jack  S.  Lissauer 

Arthur  0,  Anderson 

Gerald  M.  Rehert 

Michael  J.  Maloney 

•$61,054.40 

Harry  A,  Ardolino 
Jerome  D.  Aronowitz 
George  L.  Austin 
Alva  S.  Baker 

Walker  L.  Robinson 
Robert  F.  Sarlin 
Cecilia  S.  Schocket 

Michael  L.  Mattern 
David  L.  McCann 
Robert  M.  Mentzer 

Herbert  J,  Schulten 

Roy  E.  Monsour 

Francis  A.  Bartek 

Louis  A,  Shpntz 

Donald  M.  Rocklin 

H          Gary  A.  Belaga 
H         David  H.  Berkeley 

Martin  J.  Shuman 
Gregory  T.  Sobczak 

JoAnn  C  C.  Santos 
Michael  J.  Schultz 

B        Charles  N.  Bookoff 

Ronald  J.  Stanfield 

Robert  E  Sharrock 

H       Martin  Braun 

Alan  Z  Steinberg 

Panayiotis  L.  Sitaras 

David  Tapper 
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Dennis  F.  Smyth 

H  Hershey  Sollod 

Clarence  D.  Miller 

James  Jay  McMillen 

Dorothy  Shih  Yi  Hsiao 

Marshall  K.  Steele.  Ill 

Thomas  J  Toner,  Jr 

Morton  C.  Orman 

Stephen  E   Metzner 

Kenneth  V.  Iserson 

Kerry  J.  Thompson 

Peter  D.  Vash 

Constantme  J.  Padussis,  Jr 

Ernest  B  Miller 

Gillian  K.  Karatmos 

Harvey  M  Tompakov 

Dean  L.  Vassar 

Margaret  B  Rennels 

Joel  B.  Miller 

M  C.  Kowalewski 

Robert  H.  Wemfeld 

Alexander  L  Vigh 

Donald  J  Russ 

Sheldon  D   Milner 

Thomas  F  Kraiewski 

Carl  T.  Woolsey,  Jr 

Jerald  P.  Waldman 

Alfred  J  Saah 

Dawn  V  Obrecht 

Dennis  J  Kutzer 

Eliot  M  Wallack 

Howard  I.  Saiontz 

Susan  R.  Panny 

Thorn  E.  Lobe 

1972 

John  R.  Warfield 

Carmelo  A.  Saraceno 

Jeffrey  Pargament 

Frank  E.  Long 

Number  of  Donors         64 

Howard  J.  Wemstem 

Ronald  A.  Seff 

Edward  L   Perl 

Scott  M  McCloskey 

Participation  Percentage  4741% 
Tola!  Contribution:         $10,550.00 

Glynn  M  Wells 

Frank  Shallenberger,  III 

Jay  A  Phillips 

Jeffrey  L  Metzner 

Thomas  V  Whitten 

Gregory  B.  Shankman 

Luis  A.  Queral 

Edward  M  Miller 

Average  Gift:                $16485 

Brian  J  Winter 

David  S  Shear 

Clayton  L.  Raab 

Parry  A.  Moore 

Barry  M  Wolk 

Ronald  F  Sher 

Louis  N  Randall 

David  R  Moseman 

William  G.  Armiger 

Barbara  W  Siskmd 

Bruce  L.  Regan 

Jacek  L.  Mostwin 

Robert  W.  Ashmore 
Robert  J.  Bauer 

1973 

Gerald  P.  Sterner 

Susan  Kosnik  Ross 

Arnold  L  Oshmsky 

Number  of  Donors         70 

Charles  E.  Stewart 

Ann  E.  Ruderman 

Kathryn  A.  Peroutka 

James  H.  Biddison 

Participation  Percentage  53.85% 

Robert  B  Stifler 

Michael  S.  Rudman 

Louis  E   Perraut,  Jr 

Roy  C.  Blank 

Total  Contribution:         $18. 939  00 

Ira  M.  Stone 

J  Michael  Schnell 

Jeffrey  L.  Quartner 

John  W.  Blotzer 

Average  Gilt:                $270.56 

Ronald  J  Taylor 

Harvey  N.  Schonwald 

Sandra  D.  L  Quartner 

Bradley  J.  Bradford 

Harold  Tucker 

Edward  N  Sherman 

James  A.  Reggia 

Deborah  J.  Brandchaft-Matro 

James  D  Abbott 

Roberta  S  Tucker 

Madelyn  J.  Siegel 

Gregory  B.  Richardson 

Cary  D.  Brown 

Stanley  J.  Amernick 

Allan  J  Wagman 

Jeffrey  S.  Sollms 

Steven  P  Rivers 

Neil  F.  Cannon 

Bruce  L.  Beck 

Charles  B.  Watson 

Ernest  G.  Szechenyi 

Robert  E.  Roby 

Howard  N.  Caplan 

Jeffrey  C.  Blum 

Richard  M.  Weisman 

Elise  W.  Van  der  Jagt 

Andrew  B   Rudo 

Casper  E.  Cline.  Ill 

Thomas  Calame 

John  L.  Whitlock 

Rolando  G  Vieta 

Gary  B.  Ruppert 

Theodore  H  Cryer 

Joseph  A  Ciotola.  Jr. 

Alan  L.  Whitney 

Steven  A  Vogel 

James  H  Somerville 

William  B  Davidson 

Charles  R.  Clark 

Frances  Q.  Wong 

William  R  Weisburger 

Ronald  J  Spector 

Thomas  Devlin 

W.  Edwin  Conner 

Stephen  N.  Xenakis 

Ronald  C.  Sroka 

Judith  M.  Dischel 

Edwin  A.  Deitch 

1974 

Allen  C.  Zechowy 

Michael  B  Stewart 

Walter  H.  Dorman 

Gregory  A.  Denari 

Number  of  Donors:        60 

David  L.  Zisow 

George  A.  Taler 

Robert  F.  Draper,  Jr. 

Michael  J.  Dodd 

Participation  Percentage:  44.44% 

Terry  N.  Talkin 

Carl  T.  Folkemer 

Steven  H.  Dolinsky 

Total  Contribution:         $11,555.00 

1975 

Richard  L.  Taylor 

Karen  S.  Fountain 

Raymond  D.  Drapkm 

Average  Gift:                $192.59 

Number  of  Donors:        66 

Lloyd  M.  Van  Lunen.  Jr 

Darryl  J.  Garfinkel 

Edward  M.  Eisenbrey 

Participation  Percentage  5000% 

Robert  A.  Vegors 

Matthew  J.  Gibney 

Jean  M  Eisenbrey 

Charles  P  Adamo 

Total  Contribution:         $30.39000 

Gary  J  Waxman 

Sheila  S.  Gibney 

Charles  Gregory  Elliott 

Jonathan  M  Bedn 

Average  Gilt                $46046 

Michael  E.  Wemblatt 

Michael  E.  Golembieski 

Candace  J.  Enckson 

Lynn  M.  Billmgsley 

Leigh  F  Wheeler,  Jr. 

Sumner  H  Goodman 

C.  Peter  Erskine 

Jeffrey  P.  Block 

Anonymous 

Robert  S.  Willig 

Roger  L.  Gordon 

George  R.  Failing,  Jr. 

Richard  A.  Block 

Charles  E.  Andrews 

Julius  D  Zant 

Robert  B  Grossman 

Alan  R.  Figelman 

Alan  L.  Carroll 

James  L.  Atkins 

Norman  W.  Haines.  Jr. 

John  W  Foreman 

Ronald  P.  Christianson 

Mark  S  Austerlitz 

1976 

John  C.  Harris 

William  R.  Gaver 

Thomas  C.  Doerner 

Robert  J.  Beach 

Number  of  Donors:         76 

Neil  B  Kappelman 

David  J.  Greifinger 

Timothy  H.  Eskridge 

Bruce  E.  Beacham 

Participation  Percentage  49  03% 

Richard  B.  Kline 

Richard  C.  Habersat 

Stephen  B.  Fleishman 

John  F  Biedlmgmaier 

Total  Contribution          $19,340  00 

Mark  J.  LeVine 

Daniel  C.  Hardesty 

Alan  E  Gober 

Howard  H  Bond 

Average  Gift:                $254  48 

Paul  D.  Light 

Louis  E.  Harman,  III 

William  L.  Gonzalez 

Jonathan  D.  Book 

William  L.  Lipman 

William  S.  Hood 

Robert  M.  Guthrie 

Timothy  J.  Byrnes 

Sherry  L.  Abboud 

Judith  V.  McLaughlin 

David  Hoover 

James  F  Hatch 

James  Joa  Campbell 

Lawrence  W.  Adler 

Stanley  A.  Morrison 

Mark  Jacobs 

Charles  B.  Hatton 

John  H.  Carrill 

Timothy  E.  Bainum 

Joseph  D.  Moser 

Murray  A.  Kalish 

Michael  H.  Hotchkiss 

Noel  M  Chiantella 

Leonard  P.  Baker 

Thomas  E.  Murphy.  Jr. 

Erich  Kim 

Leroy  J.  Huffman 

Seth  B  Cutler 

Christopher  E.  Bald 

John  A.  Niziol 

Barnett  Kramer 

Jay  R  Jackson 

Karl  W.  Diehn 

Steven  M.  Berlin 

John  M.  O'Day 

William  A.  Landes 

Charles  M  Jaffe 

L  Thomas  Divilio 

Damian  E.  Birchess 

Michael  R.  Petnella 

Merric  D.  Landy 

Mark  S.  Kaplan 

Albert  H  Dudley 

Lawrence  F  Blob 

William  E  Randall,  Jr. 

Margo  Leahy 

James  P.  Keogh 

Karl  E.  Epstein 

Mark  E  Bohlman 

Kenneth  L.  Robertson 

Stephen  K.  Lemon 

Laslo  E  Kolta 

James  R.  Evans 

John  W.  Bowie 

Newton  W  Rogers 

Gary  M.  Levinson 

Carole  S  Kornreich 

Judith  Gadol 

Janet  F  Brown 

Martin  S.  Rosenthal 

Jeffrey  S.  Lobel 

Celia  A.  Kramer 

James  G  Gamble 

Peter  C.  Cary 

Charles  J.  Schleupner 

Denis  W.  MacDonald 

Howard  G.  Lanham 

Gary  F  Harne 

David  D  Collins 

Philip  J.  Schroeder 

Anthony  F.  Malone 

Merral  B.  Lewis 

Albin  W.  Harris 

Jonathan  E.  Cooper 

John  E.  Seibel,  Jr. 

Thomas  E.  Mansfield 

Bruce  G.  Lowman 

Darvin  L.  Hege 

Michael  E.  Cox 

Henry  T.  Shenfield 

A.  Robert  Masten 

Libera  L.  Marzella 

Malcolm  S.  Henoch 

Jeffrey  M.  Davis 

Richard  H,  Sherman 

Elizabeth  Feeney  Masten 

Stephen  R.  Matz 

Charles  F  Hoesch 

Vincent  W  DeLaGarza 

Gerard  V.  Smith 

Christopher  S.  Michel 

Terrance  P.  McHugh 

Donald  S.  Horner 

Anne  P.  Denham 
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Christopher  Feifarek 
Ellen  B.  Feifarek 
Hubert  L.  Fiery 
William  G  Flowers 
R  Blair  Garber 
Dennis  S.  Ginsberg 
Allan  S  Gold 
Lenita  N.  Gorrell 
John  J  Griffin,  Jr. 
Edwin  M.  Grollman 
Ira  E  Hantman 
Michael  C.  Hoffman 
Michael  Hurwitz 
Gary  M  Jacobs 
Michael  Jeffenes 
Patricia  D  Kellogg 
Jacqueline  Kelly 
Bradford  A.  Klemman 
Harry  Clarke  Knipp 
Charles  L  Knupp 
David  L.  Kreisberg 
AlbmO   Kuhn,  II 
John  G.  Lavin 
Dennis  W.  Lennox 
Barry  E   Levy 
Geoffrey  B  Liss 
Dorothy  K.  MacFarlane 
James  E.  Mark 
Robert  D.  Mathieson 
Eva  H   B  McCullars 
Arnold  B  Merm 
Richard  P  Moser 
W  Bruce  Obenshain 
Murray  D  Pearlman 
Gary  P.  Posner 
Marc  S.  Posner 
M.  H.  Rubenstem 
William  F.  Ruppel 
Robert  J  Shalowitz 
Melvin  Sharoky 
Sharon  D  Sibert 
Bruce  A  Silver 
Gary  L.  Simon 
Lee  S.  Simon 
Jay  C.  Starling 
Ronald  J.  Sweren 
Joseph  R.  Tiralla 
John  H.  Verhulst 


Barry  S.  Walters 
George  H  Wathen 
James  W  Wheatly 
Susan  M  Willard 
Pamela  A.  Wilson 
Bruce  C  Winnacott 
Samuel  J  Yankelove 
Benjamin  K  Yorkoff 
Miriam  M  Yudkoff 
Arno  L  Zantsky 

1977 

Number  ol  Donors         82 
Participation  Percentage'  4940% 
Total  Contribution  $12.7151 

Average  Gilt  $155  06 

Stuart  B.  Bell 
Ronald  S  Benenson 
Michael  P.  Bey 
Joseph  L.  Braun 
Marc  S  Bresler 
David  E.  Bright 
Stuart  Alan  Chalew 
Mane  D  Chatham 
Dennis  J.  Chodnicki 
Elwood  A.  Cobey 
Howard  Marc  Cushner 
Robert  J  Davis 
William  Joseph  Dichtel 
Willarda  V  Edwards 
Rona  B.  Eisen 
Frederic  T  Farra 
James  Feld 
Richard  J,  Feldman 
Robert  T  Fisher 
Samuel  D  Friedel 
Linda  L.  George 
Anne  C.  Goldberg 
Beverli  S  Goldberg 
Neil  D  Goldberg 
Gerald  Goldstein 
Charles  R.  Graham 
Charles  Edward  Green 
Kenneth  H.  Hanger,  Jr. 
Norman  Harris 
Marlene  T  Hayman 
Dahlia  R.  Hirsch 


Christopher  F.  James 
Curtis  A.  Johnston 
Ronald  L.  Kahn 
Ronald  J.  Kendig 
Ita  M  Kileen 
Martin  Koller 
Sheldon  H  Lerman 
Stephen  D  Lincoln 
Edgar  Jonathon  Lisansky 
Robert  A  Loeb 
Eva  Magiros 
Judith  A  Maslar 
Paul  A  McClelland 
Glenn  S   Merewitz 
Ellis  Mez 
John  P  Miller,  III 
John  S  Minkowski 
Edward  B  Mishner 
Coleman  A  Mosley 
Paul  A  Offit 
Gerald  P.  Perman 
Gregory  N.  Pinkerton 
Michael  C.  Pistole 
Stephen  Plantholt 
Calvin  E   Phtt 
Stephanie  L  Rapke 
Susan  L.  Reimer 
Garry  D.  Ruben 
Michael  N.  Rubinstein 
John  T  Salkeld 
Louis  L.  Schimel 
Robert  H.  Seamon 
Richard  B.  Silver 
Bruce  H.  Sindler 
Dennis  M.  Smith 
Robert  L.  Smith 
Diehl  M  Snyder 
Steven  G  Steinberg 
Clyde  A  Strang 
David  Strobel 
Raymond  C  Talucci 
Sue  W.  Thompson 
David  D.  Tinker 
Nancy  I,  Ulanowicz 
Jonathan  R.  Walburn 
Robert  E.  Weiss 
Bennett  E.  Werner 
Kathenne  C  White 


Richard  J  Zangara 
Stuart  A  Zipper 

1978 

Number  ol  Donors:        81 
Participation  Percentage  4629% 
Total  Contribution:         $10,0151 
Average  Gilt  $123.65 

Philip  A  Ades 
Robert  E  Applebaum 
Susanne  S  Ashton 
Joan  M  Bathon 
Jeffrey  S  Bender 
Charles  Wm  Bennett 
Adam  Billet 
Steven  Billet 
Edward  N.  Bodurian 
Howard  Boltansky 
Douglas  F  Bowman,  Jr. 
Philip  R.  Bowman 
David  A.  Bryan 
Timothy  Burton 
Amy  J   Byer 
Ira  J.  Kalis  Cohen 
Louis  J.  Domenici 
Laurence  Austin  Doyle 
Jonathan  A.  Edlow 
Ian  S  Elliot 
John  L  Fiore 
Gregory  H  Fisher 
Andrew  Paul  Fndberg 
Marianne  N  Fndberg 
Morris  Funk 
Edward  J  Goldman 
Carol  M.  Gonzalez 
Michael  D  Gotts 
Cynthia  L  Graves 
Phyllis  L.  Greenwald 
Richard  H.  Hallock 
David  J.  Hartig 
M  J   Ichniowski 
Sandra  S.  Isbister 
Barry  Josephs 
Daniel  T  Kao 
Elizabeth  M  Kingsley 
Douglas  L  Kozlowski 
Pamela  G  Krahl 


Alan  J.  Levin 
Stephen  D  Lindenbaum 
George  E  Lmhardt,  Jr 
Mark  D.  Lisberger 
Michael  N  Macklin 
Philip  N.  Massey 
Andrew  Richard  McCullough 
John  R.  McLean 
Stephen  A  Metz 
Jeffrey  G  Middleton 
Harvey  S.  Mishner 
Jeremy  S  Musher 
David  G.  Oelberg 
Gary  C  Prada 
Jay  G.  Prensky 
Susan  E.  Prevas 
Sharon  Reilly-Levin 
James  F  Rooney 
Elizabeth  M.  Ross 
Ronald  J.  Ross 
Paul  E.  Ruskin 
Lawrence  D.  Sandler 
Michael  H.  Sandler 
Elizabeth  G.  Schlenoff 
Anthony  0  Sclama 
Susan  Shawver-Matthews 
Robert  S.  Shayne 
Sanford  J.  Siegel 
Francisco  A.  Smith 
Jerome  I.  Snyder 
Alexis  B.  Sokil 
Edward  Timothy  Souweine 
Stuart  R.  Stark 
Donald  L.  Stemweg 
Ellen  L  Taylor 
Edward  J  Toggart,  Jr. 
Lornel  G.  Tompkins 
Stephen  A.  Valenti 
Neil  E.  Warres 
John  S  Waters 
Bruce  E.  Weneck 
Randolph  G.  Whipps 

1979 

Number  ol  Donors         63 
Participation  Percentage:  3795% 
Total  Contribution:         $10,575.00 
Average  Gift  $16786 


Medical 

Center 

gifts  for  Fiscal  Year  1995 

Medical  Alumni 
Association  Gifts 

Additional  restricted  Gifts 
to  the  Medical  Center 

Alumni 

I    nrcstrictcd 

Restricted 

(.•.ids-lii  Kind                                                             Gifts 

Totals 

,   I  I'i  . 

f    25:                                     $779,303 

- 1    08,910 

g    nil      •      -I.iff 

10 

8,120 

n                                               I  I '1,058 

l  14,  183 

I 

1 ,  62 

19,041 

n                                     1,80  !,355 

t,823,02J 

2.495 

9.640 

I  500                                        2.312.799 

>  :•>  I  .1 

I      I  , 

10  '"I 

.    ,                                     $8,01  1     19 

: 

Arthur  E.  Bakal 
Gregory  B.  Barber 
Bruce  D.  Behounek 
Bradley  S.  Bender 
Marilyn  H.  Bennett 
Richard  E.  Braun 
Karen  C.  Carroll 
John  L.  Chapman 
Flora  J.  Danisi 
Judith  B.  Dillman 
Robert  G.  Dorr 
Christopher  Stuart  Formal 
Scott  D.  Friedman 
Jeffrey  D.  Gaber 
Alan  R.  Gaby 
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Paul  F.  Giannandrea 

Robert  P  Cervenka 

Louis  W  Solomon 

Brian  W  Wamsley 

Laura  L.  Stephenson 

Leon  W.  Gibble 

Jane  L  Chen 

Sally  E  Sondergaard 

Deborah  Cohen  Wemreich 

Leon  Strauss 

A.  Stephen  Hansman 

Joseph  P.  Crawford 

Anne  Henry  Stoe 

Samuel  A  Yousem 

Harry  S.  Strothers 

Thomas  B.  Haywood 

Catherine  Crute 

Eric  S  Tannenbaum 

Laurie  T  Zimmerman 

Susan  A  Stuart 

Scott  J.  Henderson 

Craig  A.  Dickman 

Phuong  D  Tnnh 

Jonathan  E.  Surell 

Jan  M.  Hoffman 

Paul  E  Driscoll 

Emily  A.  Ulmer 

1982 

A  Hunter  Thompson 

B.  Jeanne  Horner 

Judith  Falloon 

Eric  V.  Van  Buskirk 

Number  ol  Donors:        61 

David  L.  Waxman 

Michael  E.  Hull 

James  F.  Fiastro 

Participation  Percentage:  33  89% 

Nellie  L  Whitaker 

Stephen  R  Izzi 

David  M  Fishbein 

1981 

Total  Contribution          $6,435.00 

Steven  L.  Joffee 

Milford  Mace  Foxwell 

Number  ol  Donors 

Average  Gilt:                $105.50 

1983 

Caroline  C.  Johnson 

Cathy  Ann  Friedman 

Participation  Percentage  3103% 

Number  ol  Donors:         63 

Martin  F.  Joyce-Brady 

Vincent  W.  Gatto 

Total  Contribution 

Christopher  M.  Aland 

Participation  Percentage  36.63% 

Alan  L.  Kimmel 

Grace  K.  Gelletly 

Average  Gilt:                $141 07 

Guillermo  W  Arnaud 

Total  Contribution:         $7.36000 

Max  D.  Koenigsberg 

Robert  J  Ginsberg 

Chandralekha  Baneriee 

Average  Gift                $11683 

Michael  John  Kowalyshyn 

Deborah  L.  Gofreed 

Joan  L.  Bielefeld 

Wayne  L  Barber 

Bernard  F.  Kozlovsky 

Lawrence  Goldkind 

Morris  I.  Bierman 

Kenneth  A.  Blank 

Margaret  C.  Adams 

Owen  Lee 

Marcia  P.  Goldmark 

Steven  W.  Boyce 

Phyllis  B  Brandchaft 

Ah  J  Afrookteh 

Susan  M.  Levy-Strohm 

Peter  J,  Golueke 

Charles  E.  Chambers 

Paul  S.  Brockman 

Marc  B.  Applestem 

Timothy  J.  Low 

Robert  J  Hemen 

Steve  Pi-Hsiung  Chow 

Bruce  M.  Bushwick 

Edward  A.  Atwell 

E.  S  Machado 

Lee  J  Helman 

William  Z.  Cohen 

Stephen  M.  Capon 

Barry  S.  Auerbach 

Bruce  R.  McCurdy 

Geoffrey  R.  Herald 

Kevin  J.  Doyle 

Robert  F  Carr 

R  Beauchemm.  Jr 

Melissa  A.  McDiarmid 

Jan  L  Houghton 

Patricia  A.  Dubyoski 

Frank  J.  Catanzanti.  Jr 

Jeffrey  J.  Bernstein 

Wayne  A.  McWilliams 

Kenneth  A  Jurist 

Paula  Ehrlich 

Ronald  F.  Christiansen 

Bruce  A.  Blacker 

Elefterios  T.  Nikolaidis 

Marian  F.  Kellner 

Daniel  P.  Fernck 

Joseph  P.  Connelly.  Jr. 

George  M.  Boyer 

Linda  D.  Oaks 

Michael  R.  Kessler 

Frederick  G  Flaccavento 

Thomas  W.  Conway 

Brenda  M.  Brandon 

Yeong  Hwan  Oh 

Jeffrey  A.  Kleiman 

Leigh  Giannandrea 

Brian  K  Cooley 

Peter  G.  Brassard 

Steven  H.  Pearlman 

David  S.  Klein 

Samuel  C.  Gold 

Cynthia  L  Costenbader 

Monica  A.  Buescher 

William  0.  Richards 

Susan  L  Laessig 

Joanne  M.  Hatem 

John  C  Darrell 

Michael  A.  Caplan 

Peter  E.  Rork 

Anne  D  Lane 

Carol  G.  Hooper 

John  M  DiGrazia 

George  B.  Cavanagh,  Jr 

Bruce  Rosenberg 

Peter  T  Lapinsky 

John  Kao  Hsiao 

Jonathan  S  Elias 

S  Blaise  Chromiak 

Jeffrey.  A.  Schuldenfrei 

Charles  E.  Lee 

Howard  T.  Jacobs 

Robert  J  Fadden 

Protagoras  N  Cutchis 

R.  Sierra-Zorita 

John  R,  Livengood 

Marc  A.  Jaffe 

Patrick  F.  Gartland 

Stephen  W.  Dejter 

Michael  J.  Smith 

Robert  Y  Maggm 

E.  Yumi  Jams 

Joseph  W  Gattuso,  Jr 

L.  J.  Eglseder.  Ill 

Dorothy  A.  Snow 

Ten  A.  Manolio 

Steven  R.  Jaskulsky 

Steven  G.  Gevas 

Grania  Feddis 

Nelson  N.  Stone 

Richard  A.  Marasa 

Brian  H.  Kahn 

Warren  Gibbs 

Michael  J.  Fisher 

Mary  L.  Stracke 

Karen  C.  Marcus 

Karen  R  Kingry 

George  E.  Groleau 

Neil  B.  Friedman 

Susan  T.  Strahan 

John  N.  Margolis 

Alice  M  Magner-Condro 

James  D.  Holt 

George  Thomas  Grace 

Maura  J-  Sughrue 

Margaret  E.  McCahill 

Andrew  M.  Malinow 

Constance  J.  Johnson 

Scott  D.  Hagaman 

Elizabeth  L.  Tso 

Mark  F.  McDonnell 

Gordon  L.  Mandell 

Mary  E  Jones-Lindsay 

John  Hart 

Rebecca  R.  Umbach 

James  P.  McKenna 

Stephan  C.  B.  Mann 

Bruce  A.  Kaup 

James  M.  Heaps 

Anthony  J  Vazzano 

Timothy  P.  McLaughlin 

Carol  S.  Marshall 

Darryl  B  Kurland 

James  D.  Herr 

Thomas  B.  Volatile 

Robert  McLellan 

Samuel  0.  Matz 

Karl  I.  Lanocha 

Thomas  R.  Hornick 

John  H.  Weigel 

John  W  Middleton 

Andrew  G  Misulia 

Randi  D.  Lebar 

Harry  Huo-tsin  Huang 

Perri  L.  Wittgrove 

Steven  M.  Miller 

Paul  E.  Mullen.  II 

Carole  R.  Lerman 

Mary  Jo  Johnson 

Arthur  F.  Woodward,  Jr 

Gary  A.  Milles 

Kathryn  M.  Neuman-Rudo 

Rebecca  Love 

Jacob  E.  Jones 

H.  Russell  Wright 

Michael  J  Moritz 

Marc  Okun 

Jonathan  D.  Lowenthal 

Roy  A.  Kottal 

Erik  B.  Young 

E.  Joseph  Morris 

Stephen  Ozanne 

Abbe  D  Mendlowitz 

Alan  B.  Kravitz 

Kristen  A  Zarfos 

William  J.  Oktavec 

James  L.  Pertsch 

James  W.  Miller,  II 

Steve  Laverson 

Eric  M.  Orenstein 

Lance  D  Potocki 

Andrew  V  Panagos 

David  S.  Moss 

1980 

Keith  D.  Osborn 

James  S.  Powell 

Steven  H.  Parker 

Margaret  M.  Nichols-Gallaher 

Number  ol  Donors:        80 

David  1.  Otto 

Robert  P.  Reid 

Daniel  M  Perlman 

Patricia  A.  OHora 

Participation  Percentage:  43.48% 

Craig  H.  Paul 

Linda  J.  Rever 

Robert  E.  Perry 

Nancy  E.  Prosser 

Total  Contribution:         $12,790.00 

Russell  K.  Portenoy 

Marilyn  Righetti 

Maureen  C  Prendergast 

Mark  C.  Regan 

Average  Gift:                $159.88 

Guy  H.  Posey 

Donna  L.  Rinis 

Allan  J   Raskin 

Mark  E.  Richards 

Michael  F.  Pratt 

Howard  N.  Robinson 

Barbara  W.  Reeve 

Marc  S.  Rocklin 

Robert  C.  Ammlung 

James  P.  Richardson 

Jay  M.  Schein 

Henry  M  Richards 

William  G.  Rudolph 

Mehtap  A.  Aygun 

Roger  J.  Robertson 

Howard  L.  Siegel 

Ralph  T  Salvagno 

Darius  G.  Russm 

Melvin  A.  Bayne 

Timothy  J  Rodgers 

Gary  H.  Silber 

Jerry  B.  Schwartz 

Jeannine  L.  Saunders 

Myles  D.  Brager 

W.  Michael  Rogers 

Samuel  Smith 

Charles  E.  Sheehan.  Ill 

Frederick  W.  Schaerf 

Donald  E.  Brown.  Jr 

Robert  L.  Rudolph,  II 

Carl  Sperling 

John  A.  Shutta 

Ronald  H.  Schuster 

Lawrence  A  Brown 

Robert  S.  Schepp 

Michael  J.  Sterrett 

Eliot  L.  Siegel 

James  Peter  Scibilia 

Douglas  R.  Brunner 

David  J.  Schneiderman 

Michael  T  Stowell 

Marc  H  Siegelbaum 

Eric  W.  Scott 

Terence  D.  Campbell 

Roy  T  Smoot,  Jr. 

Murray  Suskin 

Leonard  D.  Sisk 

Donald  L.  Sherry 

Wayne  E  Cascio 

Victoria  W.  Smoot 

RobertO.  Voight,  II 

Ellen  A.  Spurrier 

Marc  S.  Shiftman 

^1995 
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James  R  Sides 
Milton  S  Sniadach,  Jr. 
Kevin  L  Snyder 
Alfred  D.  Sparks 
James  D.  Spiegel 

Katherme  D.  Tobin 
Peter  Wayne  Townsend 
Timothy  C.  Trageser 
Debra  A  Vachon 
Lewis  C  Wasserman 

Mark  A  Taylor 
Matthew  G  Wagner 
Paul  R.  Weiner 
Stephen  P.  Yeagle 

William  J.  Birmingham 
Mark  D.  Bullock 
Peter  W.  Cheng 
Lawrence  A.  Chia 
Michael  J.  Damiano 

1988 

Number  ol  Donors:        38 
Participation  Percentage:  26.39% 
Total  Contribution:         $1.68250 
Average  Gift:                $44.28 

Lewis  M.  Steinberg 

Jeremy  P.  Weiner 

1986 

Anne  M.  Dietrich 

Leo  M.  Stenzler 

Mitchell  H.  Weiss 

Number  ol  Donors         43 

Adam  Howard  Fischler 

Sarah  P.  Adams 

Victoria  A.  Vanik 

Phyllis  E.  Pmkett  Winfrey 

Participation  Percentage  25.44% 

Michael  Patrick  Flanagan 

Stuart  Belenker 

Margaret  M.  Vaughan 

Alan  H  Wolff 

Total  Contribution          $7. 055  00 

Heidi  L.  Frankel 

Nancy  Bunker 

Robert  J.  Vissmg 

Christopher  J.  Zajac 

Average  Gilt                $164.07 

Allan  Elliot  Frankle 

Navneet  S.  Campbell 

Robert  E  Walker 

Lawrence  A  Zimnoch 

Jennifer  Suzanne  Gass 

Lois  A.  Carani 

Kevin  M  Weaver 

Samuel  R  Akman 

Leslie  Joan  Gray 

Thomas  P.  Carr 

Janet  E  Williams 

1985 

Marilyn  F  Althoff 

Bruce  David  Greenwald 

Margaret  S  Chisolm 

Ronald  J.  Zagona 

Number  ol  Donors         50 

Stephanie  Harris  Applebaum 

Ralph  Gregg 

Carol  C.  Coulson 

Participation  Percentage  29.07% 

Lauren  L.  Bogue 

Elizabeth  Roberta  Hatcher 

Hinda  Fink  Dubin 

1984 

Total  Contribution          $4.50000 

Steven  F.  Crawford 

Betty  Ann  Kyser 

Albert  G.  Fedalei 

Number  ol  Donors.        55 

Average  Gill                $9000 

Charles  W  Emala 

Paul  F  Malinda 

Brenda  J.  Forrest 

Participation  Percentage:  32  74 

Stephen  Michael  Fanto 

G  Michael  Maresca 

Christopher  J  Galuardi 

Total  Contribution          $5. 085  00 

Ira  S  Allen 

Barbara  Burch  Fleming 

Raymond  W.  Moy 

Keith  B  Gustafson 

Average  Gilt                $9246 

James  P.  Amerena 

Keith  Eugene  Friend 

Thomas  B  Mulford 

Sally  F.  Hahn 

Catherine  M  Baker 

Craig  Froede 

Jennifer  L.  Murphy 

Nancy  M  Hammond 

Thomas  W  Abendroth 

Michael  R  Barnett 

Stephen  Wayne  George 

James  Paul  Nataro 

Gregg  L.  Heacock 

Catherine  S  Abrams-Abendroth 

Susan  Barrows 

Pam  Williams  Goose 

Timothy  D.  Nichols 

Abbott  B.  Huang 

Stephen  C.  Anderson 

Margaret  0  Burke 

Michael  L  Gosey 

Yvonne  Lynn  Ottaviano 

Louis  R.  Jacobson 

Rodney  Samuel  Arthur 

Peter  F.  Burns 

Albert  Sydney  Hammond 

Jeffrey  Ronald  Rehm 

Jay  C.  Koons 

Donald  M.  Beckstead 

Rudolph  C.  Cane 

Craig  D  Hochstein 

Thomas  L.  Seymour.  Jr. 

Kenneth  W.  Kotz 

Constantme  J  Davantzis 

Agnes  0  Coffay 

Paul  Erick  Hogsten 

Joy  Felicia  Slade 

Donald  0.  Kreger 

John  R  Downs 

Christopher  Due 

Kelly  Ann  Hunter-Fanto 

Roger  Marc  Stone 

Joel  S.  Lahn 

Dan  Glaser 

Mosen  M  Eldefrawi 

Elizabeth  A  Janczur 

Paul  A.  Tarantmo 

Marilyn  N   Ling 

Lindsay  Golden 

David  A  Gelber 

Edward  Francis  Juskelis 

Patricia  Tom 

Robert  M  McLean 

Nanette  M  Gormley 

Frederick  M.  Gessner 

Karen  M  Kabat 

My-Le   Truong 

David  Boaz  Naharm 

Heidi  D  Gorsuch 

Robert  C  Greenwell,  Jr 

Thomas  E  Kelly 

Susan  E.  Wandishm 

Loan  T  Nguyen 

Michael  F.  Jefferson 

Michael  J.  Hallowell 

Ruth  Anne  Kelly-Queenan 

Thomas  S.  Wilson 

Stanley  M.  Pamfilis 

Thomas  E.  Jordan 

Sharon  M   Henry 

Francis  X  Kiehszek 

Shelly  Wong  Woodward 

Richard  D.  Patten 

William  B  Kerns 

Craig  A.  Hostig 

Lee  Allan  Kleiman 

Charles  W.  Phelps 

Hei-Jung  C.  Kim 

Sean  E.  Hunt 

Jan  M  Koppelman 

Shawn  W  Robinson 

Nicholas  W.  Koutrelakos 

Earlene  Jordan 

Dennis   Kurgansky 

Jeffrey  N  Rosensweig 

Susan  M.  Lancelotta 

David  J.  Kahan 

Boris  W.  Kuvshinoff.  II 

Jeffrey  P.  Ross 

David  R.  Lee 

Rita  E.  King 

Joseph  Gregory  Liberto 

Gail  M.  Royal 

Brad  D  Lerner 

Joanne  L.  Kinney 

Michael  S.  Lifson 

Charles  B.  Levine 

Jay  K-  Kolls 

Marion  P  Lomonico.  Jr 

Dale  R.  Meyer 

Kevin  Laser 

Jeffrey  Robert  McLaughlin 

Carole  B.  Miller 

Donald  R.  Lewis,  Jr 

Scott  A  Milsteen 

Russell  R.  Monroe 
Edward  P.  Nast 

William  Lynagh 
Alan  R.  Malouf 

Gregory  K.  Morrow 
David  W.  Oldach 

Gary  C.  Papuchis 

Paul  C.  Marmelli 

Scott  C.  Poulton 

Classes  with  the 

R.  Matthew  Reveille 

Mark  S  McBride 

Toby  Ann  Ritterhoff 

MOST  1807/JBDA  MEMBERS 

Patricia  R.  Richards-Hall 
Susan  L  Robey-Cafferty 

Daniel  J  Morgan 
Victoria  Mossman-Van 

Seth  D  Rosen 
John  F  Rubin 

Samuel  M.  Rosenberg 
Isabel  S.  Rosenbloom 

Eendenburg 
David  A.  O'Keeffe 

Lisa  A  Scheinm 
Jonathan  S.  Schwab 

Leroy  M.  Schmidt 
Martin  L  Schwartz 

David  W.  Porter 
Kenneth  B.  Porter 

Dean  S.  Tippett 
Mark  J.  Vocci 

Luette  S  Semmes 
John  P.  Serlemitsos 

Paul  Barton  Rosenberg 
Han  C.  Sachs 

Julia  Ann  Williams 

Matthew  M.  Shuster 

Sharon  B.  Samuels 

1987 

Joshua  Z  Sickel 
Dana  S.  Simpler 
Carmela  A  Sofia 

Steven  J.  Schoenfelder 
Phyllis  E.  Schuster 
Andrew  M.  Seddon 

Number  ol  Donors:        38 
Participation  Percentage:  26.95% 
Total  Contribution:         $2,86600 

Sanjiv  Sood 

Abby  Shevitz 

Average  Gilt:                $75.43 

David  R  Tabb 
Ben  Tacheron 

Michael  J.  Sicuranza 
Eric  C.  Sklarew 

Ira  Howard  Abels 

William  G.  Tan 

Catherine  N.  Smoot-Haselnus 

Pamela  Jayne  Amelung 

Sharon  R  Tapper 

Karen  Stanley-Williams 

Susan  Goldberg  Baruch 

Robert  W  Tarr 

Michael  E.  Sulewski 

Bary  Mayer  Berger 
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Jonathan  A.  Seidenberg 

Martin  1.  Passen 

1993 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Barnet 

Dr.  Chris  Papadopoulos 

Kelley  Willis  Sullivan 

Sangeeta  Pati 

Number  ol  Donors         32 

Dr  Rebecca  Bascom 

Dr  Mario  L.  Penafiel 

Robert  A  Thompson 

Jeanmarie  Perrone 

Participation  Percentage  21 77% 

Dr  Gregory  Kent  Bergey 

Dr  S.  Michael  Plaut 

Michael  A.  Wilson 

Helen  E.  Pillsbury 

Total  Contribution         $845  00 

Dr  Lillian  Ruth  Blackmon 

Dr.  Norman  A  Poulsen 

Monford  A.  Wolf 

Nicholas  G.  Polls 

Average  Gitt                $2641 

Miriam  G   Bhtzer,  Ph  D 

Dr  Marcos  J  Pupkm 

Magesh  Sundaram 

Mr  Steven  J   Borsanyi 

Dr  Emilio  Ramos 

1989 

Dennis  J.  Van  Zant 

Barbara  Alexander 

Dr.  James  F  Bosma 

Marshall  L  Rennels,  Ph  D 

Number  ol  Donors:        28 

Bonnie  M.  Zetlin 

Michael  Audon 

Dr.  Joseph  W  Burnett 

Dr.  Richard  D.  Richards 

Participation  Percentage  1931% 

Steven  Avezzano 

David  R.  Burt,  Ph.D. 

Dr.  Douglas  D.  Ross 

Total  Contribution:         $136500 

1991 

Gregory  M  Brouse 

Dr  Frank  M.  Calia 

Dr.  Judith  D.  Rubin 

Average  Gilt:                $4875 

Number  ol  Donors.        29 

Paulette  Browne 

Dr  E  W  Campbell,  Jr. 

Dr  John  H.  Sadler 

Participation  Percentage:  20.42% 

Virginia  Carangal 

Dr  Jan  Cerny,  Ph.D. 

Dr.  Leonard  Scherhs 

Caryn  M.  Brenner-Williams 

Total  Contribution:         $97000 

Patricia  Choi 

Maimon  M.  Cohen,  Ph.D. 

Dr.  Stephen  C  Schimpff 

Susan  B-  Brmkley 

Average  Gilt:                $33.45 

Craig  Colliver 

Dr  M.  Carlyle  Crenshaw,  Jr 

Dr.  E  L.  Sherrer 

Arjun  S-  Chanmugam 

Kathryn  M.  Connor 

Dr.  R.  Ben  Dawson 

Dr.  Roger  W  Sherwin 

Wing  C.  Chau 

Michael  Lynn  Ault 

Michael  Cushner 

Dr.  Sudhir  K.  Dutta 

Dr.  Baekhyo  Shin 

J.  William  Cook,  IV 

Lisa  Marie  Beaudet 

Valerie  Dyke 

Dr  Robert  Edelman 

Dr.  Moon  L.  Shin 

Mary  E.  Diephaus 

Eric  Berg 

Martin  English 

Dr.  Howard  M.  Eisenberg 

Dr.  Charles  I.  Shubin 

Michael  0.  Duhaney 

Sally  M.  Bridgman 

James  Foster 

Ollie  R  Eylar,  Ph.D. 

David  J  Silverman,  Ph.D 

Leighton  H.  Forrester 

Scott  M.  Browning 

Steven  Hockstein 

Dr  Marianne  E  Felice 

Raymond  A.  Sjodin,  PhD 

David  S.  Geckle 

Robert  M.  Cardmale 

Samuel  Hsu 

Dr  Charlotte  Ferencz 

Dr  John  E.  Smialek 

David  A.  Gnegy 

Jason  Alan  Dominitz 

John  Hung 

Dr.  Kevin  S.  Ferentz 

Dr.  Ilo  Soovere 

Steven  N.  Goldstein 

Tom  A.  Elasy 

Debra  B.  Hurtt 

Dr  Michael  L.  Fisher 

Dr  Paul  D  Stolley 

Randolph  B.  Gorman 

Fazeela  Ferouz 

Mark  Keenan 

Dr.  James  P.  G.  Flynn 

Dr.  George  T.  Strickland,  PhD 

Ned  H.  Gutman 

Jan  Foxman-Cardinale 

Susan  King 

Dr.  Renee  E.  Fox 

Dr.  Chen-Chih  J  Sun 

Ann  S.  Hagen 

Kelly  Lynne  Fritz 

Karen  E.  Konkel 

Dr  Ronald  W  Geckler 

Dr.  John  A  Talbott 

James  W.  Heitz 

Madeline  Sharon  Frucht 

Faye  Moul  Lari 

Dr  Lewis  J.  Goldfine 

J   Tyson  Tildon,  Ph.D. 

Charles  Phillip  Hurlburt 

David  Peter  Goodfriend 

Andy  Lieberman 

Dr.  William  C.  Gray 

Ms.  Mary  Jane  Tooey 

Patricia  A.  Kendall 

Thomas  B.  Kelso 

Welwm  Liu 

Denise  M.  Harmening,  Ph.D. 

Dr.  Benjamin  F  Trump 

Karen  L.  Ksiazek 

Kenneth  Burton  Kochmann 

Christopher  Lopez 

Albert  Hybl,  PhD 

Mr.  Ronald  S.  Wade 

Elizabeth  Lee 

Matthew  George  Kramer 

Stacy  Oshry 

Dr.  Anthony  L.  Imbembo 

Dr.  John  Windiate  Warren 

Jenny  Y.  Moy 

Cheryl  Iglesia  Lessin 

Deborah  Packer 

Dr  Mahmood  Jaberi 

Dr  Matthew  Ryan  Weir 

Jean  Marie  Naples 

Jeffrey  Scott  Masin 

Susan  Rothbauer 

Dr  Mahmood  Jahromi 

Dr  John  F.  Wilber 

Barry  Oppenheim 

Lorrie  Regina  Mello 

Douglas  Seeb 

Pawel  J.  Jastreboff.  PhD 

Dr,  C   L.  Wisseman,  Jr 

David  S.  Scharif 

Arman  C.  Moshyedi 

David  Sigman 

Dr  Rouben  Jiji,  M  D 

Friends 

David  P.  Smack 

John  Michael  Pabers 

Giles  Simpson 

Dr.  Roberto  A.  Jodorkovsky 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  K.  Abraham 

Patricia  M.  Sullivan 

Zinon  Mark  Pappas 

Michael  W.  Stasko 

Dr.  Kenneth  P.  Johnson 

Dr.  Stewart  Adam 

John  N.  Unterborn 

David  Seth  Pomerantz 

John  White 

Dr  John  A.  Kastor 

Dr  L  Ahmad 

William  E  Venanzi 

Cynthia  Niemeyer  Schaeffer 

Dr.  Karen  Kotloff 

Dr  W  Akthar 

Ronald  Jay  Williams 

Christianne  Schoedel 

1994 

Dr.  Allan  Krumholz 

Dr  &  Mrs   H  Alencherry 

1990 

Number  ol  Donors:        25 

Michael  A.  Schweitzer 
Dana  Lise  Silver 
Linda  E.  Nelson 

Number  ol  Donors:         11 
Participation  Percentage:  8.59% 
Total  Contribution:         $365.00 

Dr.  John  E.  Kenzora 

Dr.  Bettylou  Koffel 

Dr  Edward  J.  Kowalewski 

Dr  &  Mrs.  T  Alizadeh 
Dr  &  Mrs  H  A  Arfaa 
Dr.  Daniel  L.  Arons 

Participation  Percentage:  17.86% 

Joseph  Otto  Sokal 

Average  Gitt:                $33 19 

Dr  Mark  J  Krasna 

Mrs.  Linda  L.  Artusio 

Total  Contribution:         $1, 125.00 

Drs.  Vmod  &  Bina  Lakhanpal 

Dr.  John  L.  Atkins 

Average  Gilt:                $4500 

1992 

Kourosh  Baghelai 

Joseph  R.  Lakowicz,  Ph.D. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Bacon 

Number  ol  Donors:         13 

Maureen  Baxley 

Dr  Linda  L.  Lutz 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  D.  Badie 

Carolyn  M.  Apple 

Participation  Percentage:  8.50% 

Penny  Brown 

Dr.  Luis  G.  Martin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Baker 

Nicholas  M.  Cardiges 

Total  Contribution:         $44500 

Alexis  M.  Elward 

Jack  L  Mason,  Ph.D. 

Mrs.  Monica  S.  Ball 

Vera  H.  Cheng 

Average  Gilt:                34.23 

Kathleen  M.  Flores 

Dr.  M.  Jane  Matjasko 

Mrs  Alberto  Barretto 

William  P.  Cook 

Gail  Fredericks 

Donald  R.  Matteson.  Ph  D 

Mrs.  Donna  M  Barrick 

Jennifer  P.  Corder 

Evan  Alpert 

Scott  E.  LaBorwit 

Dr.  Douglas  E  Mattox 

Dr  &  Mrs  R   Barthel 

Karin  M.  Dodge 

Linda  Matsas  Berger 

John  A.  Lippert 

Dr  Richard  F.  Mayer 

Dr  G   H   Bathon 

Kevin  M.  Fleishman 

Catherine  Brophy 

Jay  Penafiel 

Dr  Wolfgang  J.  Mergner 

Mrs  J  H.  Beachley 

Margaret  A.  Flowers 

Monisha  D.  Deodhar  Saste 

George  A.  Porter 

Dr  John  E   Miller 

Dr  &  Mrs  Alfred  Beattie 

Mark  D.  Griffo 

Stuart  Framm 

Samuel  Woo 

Dr.  Stuart  E.  Mirvis 

Ms  Mary  Louise  Beck 

Brian  H.  Hall 

Howard  Goldberg 

Harry  L  Mobley.  Ph.D. 

G   M   Belloso,  M  D 

Mary  K.  Hoffman 

David  Kossoff 

Faculty  &  Staff 

Dr.  Taghi  M.  Modarressi 

Dr  G  Berrebi 

Teresa  A.  Hoffman 

Joseph  L.  Manley 

Dr  Alice  D  Ackerman 

Dr.  Herbert  L.  Muncie 

Dr  and  Mrs.  S  Bham 

Jerry  A.  Hunter 

Huong  Pham 

Dr  Eli  Y,  Adashi 

Dr.  Richard  Munford 

Dr  M.  Blanchard 

Kaarkuzhali  Babu 

Ronald  T.  Rakowski 

Dr  Mohamed  S.  Al-lbrahim 

Dr.  Roy  A.  M.  Myers 

Dr  Mordecai  Blaustein 

Krishnamurthy 
Jose  M.  Maisog 

Morton  Rinder 
Richard  Heston  Seidel 

Dr  Lindsay  S  Alger 
Dr  Satuh  Attar 

Dr  David  A  Nagey,  Ph.D. 
Dr.  Prasanna  Nair 

Dr  &  Mrs  S.  Blick 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  J   Blum 

Mindi  M  Meltzer-Roeser 

Seymour  Williams 

Dr  George  U.  Balis 

Dr  Andrea  B  Nisonson 

Dr  &  Mrs.  A.  Bollmo 

Daniel  P.  Paoh 

Dr  Robert  A.  Barish 

Dr  Hillel  S.  Panitch 

mmm^^i^m 
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Dr  R  M  Bonsack 

Mrs  Myrna  Goodman 

Dr.  Albert  Menner 

Mrs   Harry  S  Shelley 

Bristol  Myers  Squibb 

Mrs.  Akiko  K  Bowers 

Dr  J  Grant 

Dr.  James  H  Mersey 

Mrs  Jennifer  Shen 

Charles  County  Medical 

Mrs  Helen  W  Boyer 

Dr  &  Mrs  R.  Guedenet 

Dr.  &  Mrs  S  Milak 

Dr  &  Mrs  LC.  Sheppard 

Society 

Mrs  Steven  Brand 

Mr  Clarence  Hardiman 

Dr  &  Mrs  R.  Miller 

Dr  Young  C  Shin 

Chubb  Life  America,  Inc 

Mrs  Pat  Brand 

Dr  &  Mrs  S.  Harshberger 

Dr  K.  Mithani 

Miss  Lynn  Shinmoto 

Drs.  Copeland,  Hyman,  & 

Dr  J   Brayton 

Dr,  K  Hauck 

Mrs  Betty  J   Molz 

Dr  M  Siegel 

Shackman 

Dr  &  Mrs   R  Bnmhall 

Dr  Margaret  Hayes 

Dr  &  Mrs.  R.  Mones 

Dr  &  Mrs.  E.J.  Simon 

Lee  &  Sophie  Dopkin 

Dr  &  Mrs  D  Bromberg 

Ms  Marion  Silver  Hayden 

Dr.  Ronald  P.  Monsaert 

Mrs  R  Kennedy  Skipton 

Foundation 

Dr  J   Bulkeley 

Dr,  Brian  M,  Hepburn 

The  Hon  Louis  P.  Morsberger 

Dr.  Stedman  W.  Smith,  CM 

Dun  &  Bradstreet 

A  H.  Calon 

Dr  &  Mrs  W.  Hijab 

Dr.  D  Moseman 

Mrs.  Madrian  Snyder 

Foundation  for  the  Carolinas 

Dr  C  D  Camacho 

Dr  &  Mrs  G  Hirsch 

Dr  L.  Murray 

ID.  Somerville 

Frederick  County  Medical 

Dr  A  Canlas 

Mrs  Carmine  Holcomb 

Dr  R  Nair 

Dr.  C  Stamp 

Society 

Dr  &  Mrs  V  Carag 

Mr  Dennis  Hoover 

Dr  &  Mrs.  K   K   Namvary 

Dr  &  Mrs  A  Stasko 

Harford  County  Medical 

Dr  &  Mrs   R  Carpentien 

Dr.  James  1.  Hudson 

Dr.  Bradford  Napier 

Mr.  James  F.  Stoddard 

Society 

Dr  J  Casey 

Mr.  Ronald  W  Huffman 

Dr  &  Mrs  A  Narang 

Ms.  Norma  Margery  Strobel 

Howard  County  Medical 
Society 

Mrs  Isabehta  Casibang 

Mrs.  Linda  Hurwitz 

Mrs.  Samuel  Nava 

Dr.  J   Styrt 

Mrs.  Roberta  Chabalko 

Dr  &  Mrs  J   Im 

Dr  &  Mrs  A   1   Niv 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  W  Summerlin 

Mr  Martin  B  Mandelberg 

Dr  T  Chappel 

Dr  K.  V  Iserson 

Mrs.  Barbara  Noseworthy 

Dr.  Charles  Suter 

Frank  C.  Marino  Foundation 

Dr.  &  Mrs  L  Cmtron-Ohver 

Dr  D  F  Jaffe 

Dr.  &  Mrs  A  Nowakowski 

Dr  &  Mrs  J.  Tan 

The  Med  Chi  Society 

Mrs.  David  dayman 

Dr  &  Mrs  R  Jan|ua 

Anatol  Oleynick 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Tang 

Merck  Co.  Foundation 

Dr  &  Mrs  Marco  Clayton 

Dr  &  Mrs  M  Jesada 

Dr.  Jorge  R.  Ordonez 

Mrs.  Mrs  Charles  Taylor 

Middlesex  County  Medical 

Society 
Minnesota  Mining  & 

Manufacturing  Company 
Montgomery  County  Medical 

Dr  &  Mrs  B  Cogan 

Mr  William  B,  Johnson 

Dr  S  Osman 

Mrs.  Clarence  Tinsaman 

Dr  D  Collins 

Mrs  Tirso  E  Joson,  Jr. 

Dr  &  Mrs  B.  Oteyza 

Mrs  Emily  Townshend 

Dr  J  Colonna 

Dr  &  Mrs   P.  Kang 

Dr,  Dror  Paley 

Ms  Virginia  F.  Traband 

Dr  W  Cook 

Mrs  Bernice  Kaplan 

Dr  &  Mrs  W  Palm 

Ms,  Alma  N.  Trench 

Society 

Dr.  Enzo  Cosentmo 

Mrs  Jack  Kapland 

Ms  Nina  W  Palmer 

Dr.  &  Mrs  J  Tritch 

IBM  Corporation 

Dr  &  Mrs  P  Danziger 

Ms.  Rosalind  G.  Kenler 

Dr  &  Mrs   B  Parekh 

Mrs.  Toshi  Tsurumaki 

Philip  Morris  Co. 
Prince  Georges  County 

Dr  Srebro  Davidovski 

Ahsan  Khan 

Dr  S  Parker 

Dr.  John  Ulatowski 

Dr  Charles  N  Davidson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  R   Kho 

Dr  &  Mrs  T  Pasha 

Dr.  L  Valarao 

Medical  Society 

Dr  &  Mrs  L  T  Davis 

Dr  &  Mrs  D   Kim 

Dr.  V.  Patanaphan 

Dr  &  Mrs  U.  Velandia 

Syntex 

Dr.  Carolyn  Decker 

Dr  &  Mrs  S  W.  Kim 

Dr  R  Patel 

Dr  &  Mrs  R.  Villanueva 

Tenneco  Management  Co. 

Dr  &  Mrs.  B.  Deguzman 

Dr  &  Mrs  Sup  Kim 

Mrs.  Helen  Golden  Paulson 

Mrs.  Mario  Villasanta 

Univ  of  MD  Hospital  Assoc. 

Dr  &  Mrs  D  Delaportas 

Mr.  Steven  Kittner 

Ms.  Eleanor  M.  Pentecost 

Dr  &  Mrs  J  Vitarello 

Washington  County  Medical 

Mrs.  Marie  S.  DeOms 

Mrs  Naomi  Klein 

Dr  G  Perdomo 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  L.  Von  Muehlen 

Society 

Dr  M.  Dilaimy 

Dr  &  Mrs  D  W  Kress 

Dr  &  Mrs.  F.  X.  Perna 

Dr  &  Mrs  A  Waheed 

Dr  William  J.  Ditchtel 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Kwah 

Dr  Roy  Phillips 

Mrs  H  Leonard  Wanes 

Honor  &  Homage 

Dr  &  Mrs  T  Ducker 

Dr  &  Mrs.  R.  Lapidano 

Dr.  Alicia  Espinosa  Quiroga 

Mrs  George  Wathen 

Dr  &  Mrs   M   Dwyer 
Dr  W  Edwards 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Laverson 
Mr.  George  Lawrence 

Mrs  Josephine  Ragasa 
Dr  E  Ramos 

Mrs.  Louis  S.  Welty 
Dr.  Dennis  Wentz 

The  Medical  Alumni 
Association  accepted  dona- 
tions in  honor  of  the  following 
alumni,  students  and  friends. 

Gerson  G  Eisenberg 

Mrs.  John  D  Le  Roy 

Dr.  Peter  Rasmussen 

Ms.  Marlene  E.  Wheeler 

Dr.  &  Mrs  Michael  Epstein 

Dr  &  Mrs  J  T  Lee 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  T,  C.  Ray 

Dr  &  Mrs  J  Winthrop 

Mrs  Dorothy  Espinola 

Dr  Yu-Chen  Lee 

Mrs   Mehry  Reid 

Dr.  Jong  Ho  Won 

Thurston  R  Adams  '34 

Dr  M.  T.  Estruch 

Dr  A  T  Leffler 

Mrs  Mrs.  Ralph  Reiter 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  B.  T  Yeo 

Aaron  Bernstein  '39 

Dr.  &  Mrs  D  0.  Fallon 

Dr  &  Mrs  W.  Lesch 

LE  Renjel 

Dr  &  Mrs.  H  Ysao 

Milton  Arons  '30 

Dr.  &  Mrs  Z  Fandi 

Mr.  Hubert  Leveque 

Ms.  Etta  Robertson 

Dr  &  Mrs.  J.  D.  Yun 

Donald  M.  Barrick  '62 

Dr  V  R  Fehpa 

Mrs  Edith  G   Levi 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  L.  Romane 

Dr  &  Mrs.  G.F.  Zarbin 

Warren  W.  Chamberlain,  Jr.    • 

Mrs  Augusto  Figueroa 

Mrs  Virginia  Levickas 

Mrs   Mary  Roe 

Mrs.  Nancy  Zephirin 

73 

Dr,  R,  Filamor 

Mrs.  Patricia  Lewers 

Dr.  &  Mrs  M  Rogue 

Foundations  & 

Milton  Ginsberg  '38 

Dr  Michael  K  Finegan 

Dr.  S.  Lewis 

Dr  L  A.  Rosell 

Corporations 

William  D.  Kaplan  '69 

Dr  &  Mrs  B  Fisher 

L>  &  Mrs  S  M   Libber 

Mr  Barry  L.  Rosen 

Allegany  County  Medical 

Jack  A.  Kapland  '37 

Dr  &  Mrs.  N.R.  Flagler 

Mrs.  Elmer  G.  Linhardt 

Dr.  Sharon  Rowland 

Society 

Ernest  Levi  '29 

Dr.  Dmo  E  Flores 

Dr  &  Mrs  R   Lmdado 

Dr  J  Rustia 

American  Home  Products,  Inc 

Steve  Laverson  '83 

Di  &  Mr,  N.  Foris 

Dr  &  Mrs  P.  Lizas 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Sadowsky 

American  Medical  Assoc. 

William  H.  Mosberg,  Jr.  '44 

Dr.  &  Mr,   M    1  rinl- 

Mrs.  John  T  Lynn 

Dr  M  Sagin 

Anesthesia  Consultants 

Salatore  D.  Pentecost  '36 

Dr  &  Mrs.  B.  Gaba 

Dr.  Robert  F  Mahar 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  L.  Salazar 

Anne  Arundel  County  Medical 

Merritt  E.  Robertson  '43D 

Dr  &  Mrs.  G.  Galifianakis 

Mrs.  Eva  Malouf 

Ms.  Diane  Carey  Sanders 

Society 

Martin  Strobel  '43D 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Manalo 

[  ll     1      S.-lllTI 

Baltimore  City  Medical  Society 

James  M.  Trench  '47 

Dr  L  S  Ga 

Dr  H  F  Manuzak 

Mrs  Enka  Schon 

Baltimore  County  Medical 

Millard  T  Traband,  Jr.  '44 

Dr  Herve  Gentile 

Mrs.  Florence  Marino 

Dr  P.  Schreiner 

Society 

Gibson  J.  Wells  '36 

Dr  .  T.B 

Dr  John  H   Mather 

Dr,  P  Scott 

Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric 

Lois  A.  Young  '60 

Mr,  Ann  ',  Gil 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Mays 

Dr,  Marcia  F.  Schwartz,  Ph  D 

Company 

John  D,  Young,  Jr  '41 

Ms  I  enor  Gold 

Dr  D.  McDermott 

Mrs.  Helene  Segal 

Baltimore  Jewish  Community 

William  Yudkoff  '29 

Dr.  Dan  N.  Goldstein 

Dr   [J    Morll.-HHi 

Dr  A  Seiguer 

Charitable  Fund 

Dr.  R  Goldstein 

Dr  J   Mehanna 

Abulkalam  Shamsuddi 

Becton  Dickinson 

r3omez 

Dr  Alfred  A  Meisels 

Dr  David  M.  Shearer 

BP  America 
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TWO  CENTURIES 
of  DISTINCTION 


Since  1807,  the  University  of  Maryland  School 
of  Medicine  has  forged  a  tradition  of  academic 
excellence  and  pioneering  patient  care. 
Your  planned  gift  can  guarantee  this 
tradition  for  generations  to  come. 


A  life  income  gift  plan  with  the  University 
if  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  can  also: 


•  Generate  greater  income  for 
you  based  on  the  market 
value  of  your  stocks 

•  Eliminate  capital  gains  taxes 

•  Earn  a  charitable  income  tax 
reduction 

•  Reduce  tax  on  your  estate 


TO  INVEST 
IN  FUTURE 
TRADITIONS... 

For  more  information  about  endowing 
the  University  of  Man/land  School  of 
Medicine  and  its  continuing  tradition 
of  excellence,  please  contact: 

Gretta  P.  Estey 

Vice  President  and  Associate  Dean 
for  Development 

University  of  Maryland  Medical  Center 
29  South  Greene  Street,  Suite  120 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21201 
(410)  328-4400 


We  Touch  Maryland  s 
Life  Every  Day 
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Class  Notes 


1  946 

James  A.  Roberts  was  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of 
Ocean  Pines  in  Berlin,  Md., 
where  he  and  wife,  Mary, 
became  permanent  residents 
in  May  1994.   Dr.  Roberts  is 
class  captain  of  the  reunion 
committee  celebrating  its 
50th  milestone  in  May. 
Other  committee  members 
include  Herbert  Levickas, 
Walter  Benavent,  George 
McElfatrick,  Clarence 
McWilliams,  Jack  Rawlins 
and  Dave  Sills. 

1  950 

Virginia  HufTer  of  Columbia, 
Md.,  says  she  enjoyed  her  45th 
reunion  last  May  and  looks 
forward  to  her  50th  in  2000. 

1  952 

J.  Nelson  McKay  of  Ellicott 
City,  Md.,  is  enjoying  life  since 
retirement  in  May  1994  after 
41  years  in  family  practice  in 
the  Catonsville-Howard 
County  area. 

i  9sa 

Robert  R.  Roberts  of 
Frederick,  Md.,  is  continuing 
to  travel  as  much  as  time, 
money  and  health  will  permit 
and  he  says  there  is  never  a 
dull  moment  these  days. 
William  O.  Wild.  .1 
1  luniington  Beach,  ( '.ilif., 
retired  from  the  practice  ol 
neurosurgery  in  August. 


1  955 

Neal  C.  Capel  of  Las  Vegas  has 
two  sons  in  fifth  years  of  resi- 
dency. 

I  956 

Mathew  Lee  of  Holliswood, 
N.Y.,  presented  two  lectures  at 
the  32nd  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Japanese  Academy  of 
Rehabilitation  Medicine  and  a 
third  lecture  at  the  Hiroshima 
University  School  of  Medicine. 
Lee  was  invited  to  deliver  the 

I I  th  Annual  Joseph  J. 
Napolitano  Lectute  at  the 
Adelphi  University.  George  T. 
Smith  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  is 
president  of  the  Ametican 
Society  for  Medical  College 
Directors  of  Continuing 
Medical  Education  for  1 994- 
95  and  served  as  associate  dean 
and  director  of  continuing 
medical  education  from  1979- 
95.  Since  1979,  he  has  served 
as  professor  of  pathology  and 
director  of  the  Birmingham 
Regional  Medical  Education 
Center. 

1  957 

Marvin  S.  Arons  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  has  expanded 
his  office  to  include  three 
other  plastic  and  hand  sur- 
geons including  his  son,  Jeffrey 
A.  Arons.   He  remains  chief  of 
plastic  surgery  at  St.  Raphael's 
I  [ospital,  clinical  professor  of 
plastic  surgery  at  Yale  Medical 
School,  and  director  of  the 
Yale  Plastic  Surgical  Residency 


Program.  James  K.  Bouzoukis 

of  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  a 
son,  James  J.,  who  graduated 
first  in  his  class  at  Tulane 
Univetsity  School  of  Medicine 
in  June. 

1  960 

George  I.  Smith  Jr.  of 

Frederick,  Md.,  is  vice  presi- 
dent for  medical  affairs  at 
Frederick  Memorial  Hospital 
and  no  longer  practices  inter- 
nal medicine. 

1  963 

Robert  M.  Byers  of  Houston 
is  president  of  the  Society  of 
Head  and  Neck  Surgery  and 
the  American  Radium  Society, 
and  was  tecently  named  A.J. 
Ballantyne  Professor  of  Head 
and  Neck  Surgery. 

1  965 

Larry  Snyder  of  Baltimore  was 
named  as  a  fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Radiology 
in  September.   He  is  one  of 
1 30  new  fellows  named  by  the 
college's  board  of  chancellors. 

1  966 

S.  Bruce  Gerber  of  Winter 
Haven,  Fla.,  is  the  chief  of 
Radiology  Consultants  of 
Central  Florida  and  immediate 
past  chief  of  diagnostic  services 
at  Winter  Haven  1  lospital.    1  le 
and  wife,  Priscilla,  have  four 
sons:  Joel,  a  second  year  med- 
ical student  at  the  University 
of  Maryland;  Ken,  a  prosecu- 


tot  with  the  States  Attorney's 
Office;  Mark,  a  neurosurgical 
resident  at  the  Medical 
University  of  South  Carolina; 
and  Ronald,  a  commercial  pro- 
duction specialist  with  Time 
Warner  Cable.  William  O. 
Harrison  of  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  is 
clinical  services  director  for 
Reynolds  Electrical  and 
Engineering  Company,  the 
contractor  tesponsible  for 
operating  the  Nevada  Test  Site 
(formerly  the  home  of 
America's  nuclear  weapons  test 
program).   Robert  E. 
Leibowitz  of  Cinnaminson, 
N.J.,  is  a  vascular  surgeon  with 
Garden  State  Medical  Group 
in  Voorhees  and  serves  as  the 
group's  medical  director  for  its 
specialty  center.   Leibowitz  is 
completing  a  master's  degree  in 
health  administration. 

1  967 

Ronald  Yakaitis  of  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  is  in  his  tenth  year  as 
president  of  Southern  Arizona 
Anesthesia  Services,  a  group  of 
50  anesthesiologists. 

1  968 

Hlliot  Cohen  retired  as  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel  after  24  years  of 
reserve  military  duty  in  the 
Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force, 
having  served  active  duty  in 
Desert  Storm.   He  continues 
his  15th  year  of  his  psychiatric 
practice  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 
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1  97  1 

Kenneth  V.  Eden  of  Helena, 
Mont.,  is  serving  a  four-year 
term  as  governor  of  the 
Montana  chapter  of  the 
American  College  of 
Physicians. 

1  976 

Lee  S.  Simon  of  W.  Newton, 
Mass.,  is  associate  professor  at 
Harvard  Medical  School. 

1  975 

Charles  F.  Hoesch  of 

Timonium,  Md.,  traveled  to 
Arizona  for  a  four  day  back- 
packing trip  with  his  family  in 
the  Grand  Canyon.   Kenneth 
V.  Iserson  heads  the  Arizona 
bioethics  program  and  is  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  at  the 
University  of  Arizona  College 
of  Medicine  in  Tucson.   His 
second  edition  of  Ethics  in 
Emergency  Medicine  was  pub- 
lished in  1986. 

1  977 

Martin  I.  Herman  relocated  to 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  1994  and 
is  assistant  professor  of  pedi- 
atrics at  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 

1  979 

Gary  G.  Bawtinhimer  of  New 
Bern,  N.C.,  is  medical  director 
of  Neuse  Mental  Health 
Center.   He  and  wife  Stacey,  an 
attorney,  have  three  children. 
Louis  F.  Ortenzio  practices 
family  medicine  in  Clarksburg, 
W.V.,  and  is  founder  of 


Premier  Medical  Group,  the 
largest  primary  care  group  in 
the  state.   He  is  also  founder 
and  president  of  the  Board  of 
Health  Access,  a  free  clinic  in 
north  central  West  Virginia 
which  serves  the  medically 
indigent  and  those  without 
insurance. 

1  980 

Louis  W.  Solomon  of  St. 

Petersburg,  Fla.,  practices  pedi- 
atric neurosurgery  at  All 
Children's  Hospital. 

1  98  1 

Carol  G.  Hooper  of 

Columbia,  Md.,  has  started  a 
new  family  practice  in 
Burtonsville. 

1  982 

Guillermo  W.  Arnaud  of 

Rockville,  Md.,  is  currently 
assigned  to  Fort  Belvior,  Va.,  as 
chief  of  general  surgery  service. 
Robin  Carr  of  Villanova,  Pa., 
has  a  son,  Chris  Brenn,  who 
has  been  living  in  Sydney  for 
two  years  and  is  the  largest 
independent  bond  trader  in 
Australia. 

1  983 

Ali  J.  Afrookteh  of  Frederick, 
Md.,  is  a  fellow  in  the 
American  College  of 
Physicians,  passed  subspecialty 
boards  in  sports  medicine,  and 
currently  serves  as  chief  of  staff 
at  Frederick  Memorial 
Hospital.   Melissa 
Markopolos-Munzo  of  Tampa, 


Fla.,  is  medical  director  of  the 
Clearwater-St.  Petersburg 
region  of  First  Physicians  Care. 

1  985 

Mark  A.  Taylor  of 

Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  is  a  board 
certified  orthopedic  surgeon 
specializing  in  knee  disorders. 
He  is  married  and  has  three 
children. 

1  986 

Raphael  Y.  Gershon  of 

Atlanta,  Ga.  is  associate  chief 
of  obstetric  anesthesiology  at 
Emory  University  and  director 
of  obstetric  anesthesiology  at 


Grady  Memorial  Hospital.   He 
has  three  children  ranging  in 
age  from  one  to  seven.   Craig 
D.  Hochstein  of  Townsend, 
1X1.,  announces  the  birth  of 
Brent  Fukui  on  February  28. 
Jan  M.  Koppelman  has 
returned  to  the  Baltimore  area 
and  has  joined  Primary  Care 
Practice  Associates  in 
Catonsville. 

1  987 

Paul  Tarantino  of  Baltimore 
announces  the  birth  of  a  son 
on  September  26. 


•  Private  gatehouse  community 

•  1.2,  and  3  bedrooms  —  plus 
executive  suites 

•  2  full  baths  in  all  2  and  3  bedroom 
apartments 

•  Beautiful  parquet  wood  floors 

•  Large  private  patios  and 
balconies  for  entertaining 

•  Olympic  size  pool,  tennis 
court,  and  clubroom 

•  Organized  social 
activities 


In  Roland  Park... 

reasure  Pure  Elegance 
at  Elkridge  Estates. 


•  Courtesy  bus  service 

•  24-hour  switchboard  service 

•  We  can  customize  your  apartment  home 
to  fit  your  lifestyle 

•  Priced  from  $772,  with  gas  included 

Located  at  6025  Roland  Avenue 
v^    k  ,     within  1  3  minutes  of  Towson  and  the 
Inner  Harbor  Fonnformation 
phone  377-9555. 
Open  Mon.-Sat. 
10  a.m. -6  p.m.. 
Sun.  1 1  am. -5  pm 
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1  988 

Jason  D.  Eiband  of  San 
Francisco,  Calif,  is  chief  of  the 
emergency  department  for 
Kaiser  Permanente  at  its  hospi- 
tal in  Fresno.  Charles  M. 
Ruland  practices  orthopedic 
surgery  in  Annapolis,  Md., 
with  Anne  Arundel 
Orthopedic  Surgeons,  after 
completing  a  sports  medicine 
fellowship  at  the  Southern 
California  Orthopedic 
Institute  in  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

1  989 

Steven  N.  Goldstein  is  practic- 
ing surgery  in  Troy,  N.Y. 
Randolph  B.  Gorman  of 

Timonium,  Md.,  has  joined 


the  Anesthesiology  Group  at 
Greater  Baltimore  Medical 
Center  in  Towson.   Iris  R. 
Keys  of  Baltimore  is  an  assis- 
tant professor  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine.   She  is  medical 
director  of  the  second 
Episcopal  district  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  which  encompasses 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.   She  will  become  an 
ordained  minister  in  April 
1996. 


1  990 

Michelle  R.  Hill  of  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  married  David  B. 
Haley,  a  state  representative,  in 
1993.  They  announce  the 
birth  of  Mariah  on  May  23. 
Michelle  is  in  private  pediatric 
practice.   Nolan  D.  Tzou  has 
started  a  private  practice  at 
Englewood  Hospital  in  New 
Jersey,  after  completing  a  fel- 
lowship in  chronic  pain  man- 
agement at  Memorial  Sloan 
Kettering  Cancer  Center  and 
passing  his  board  exams. 
Michael  L.  Viens  of  West 
Warwick,  R.I.,  is  an  attending 
radiologist  at  Roger  Williams 
Medical  Center  in  Providence. 
He  and  wife,  Linda,  celebrated 


the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
Melissa  Lyn,  on  June  1 1 . 

1  99  1 

Renato  G.  Albaran  of  Royal 
Oak,  Mich.,  has  completed  a 
two-year  research  fellowship  in 
mucosal  immunology.   Lisa 
Marie  Beaudet  of  College 
Park,  Md.,  is  completing  her 
fifth  year  of  a  pathology  resi- 
dency at  the  Washington 
Hospital  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  has 
been  awarded  a  fellowship 
position  next  year  in 
cytopathology  and  surgical 
pathology  at  the  Medical 
College  of  Virginia  in 
Richmond.   Susan  Kav 


HIGH-TECH  FOR  HIGH  POTENTIAL 


T.  Rowe  Price  Science  8  Technology  Fund  invests  in  the  companies  responsible  for  today's  breakthrough 
products,  including  those  in  the  computer,  telecommunications,  and  biotechnology  industries.  Our  fund 
managers  evaluate  each  company  carefully  to  identify  those  with  the  highest  potential  for  rewarding  investors. 

Morningstar's  highest  rating.  The  fund  was  awarded  a  five-star  (*****)  rating  for  its  overall  risk-adjusted 
performance  by  Morningstar.  The  fund  was  rated  among  1,336  and  939  equity  funds  for  the  three-  and  five-year 
periods  ended  1 1/30/95,  respectively. !  Of  course,  its  greater  potential  also  carries  greater  risk.  $2,500  minimum 
($1,000  for  IRAs).  100%  no  load. 

Call  24  hours  for  a  free  report  and  prospectus 

1-800-541-6619 


Invest  With  Confiden 

T.RoweRrice 


^Morningstar  proprietary  ratings  reflecl  historical  risk-adjusted  performance  as  (if  U/30/95.  These  ratings  may  change  monthly  Ratings  arc  calculated  from  the  fund's  r  ami  5-year  average 
annual  returns  in  excess  of  90-day  Treasury  lull  returns  with  appropriate  fee  adjustments  and  a  risk  factor  that  reflects  fund  performance  belovi  90-day  Treasury  bill  returns.  The  fund's  V 
and  5-year  ratings  are  5  stars.  Ten  percent  (if  funds  in  an  investment  category  receive  5  stars  I'asi  performance  cannot  guarantee  future  results.  Investment  return  and  principal  value  will 
vary  and  shares  may  be  worth  mine  or  less  at  redemption  than  at  original  purchase.  Request  a  prospectus  with  more  complete  information,  including  management  lees  and  other  charges 
and  expenses  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invesl  or  send  money  T  Rowe  Price  Investment  Services.  Inc.,  Distributor.  STF029227 
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For  more  information 
about  your  class  reunion 
in  May,  please  contact  the 
Medical  Alumni  Office  at 
(410)  706-7454  or  your 
reunion  class  agent. 


1936 

Morris  J.  Nicholson 

1941 

Pierson  Checket 

1946 

James  Roberts 

1951 

Harry  Knipp 

1956 

John  Littleton 

1961 

David  Litrenta 

1966 

Dick  Susel  & 

Carolyn  Pass 

1971 

Kerry  Thompson 

1976 

Harry  Knipp  & 

Jackie  Kelly 

1981 

Andy  Malinow 

1986 

Dennis  Kurgansky 

1991 

Elliot  Cazes 

Browne  and  husband  David, 
'87,  relocated  to  Las  Vegas 
where  Susan  practices  anesthe- 
siology and  David  practices 
radiology.  They  say  visitors  are 
welcome.  Adine  Feuer  married 
Thomas  J.  Regan  in  1993. 
They  live  in  Wauwatosa, 
Wise,  and  plan  to  move  to 
Connecticut  in  July  1996. 
David  S.  Pomerantz  of 
Providence,  R.I.,  recently  cele- 
brated his  one-year  anniversary 
with  wife,  Dr.  Karen  Rosen. 
Dr.  Pomerantz  is  serving  a  der- 
matology residency  at  Roger 
Williams  Medical  Center  of 
Brown  University  after  com- 


pleting a  year  as  chief  medical 
resident  at  Brown.   Chris  Van 
Beneden  is  serving  a  two-year 
fellowship  with  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control  and 
Preventions  Epidemic 
Intelligence  Service,  and  will 
be  working  in  Portland,  Ore., 
with  the  state  health  depart- 
ment. 

1  992 

Claudia  Beck  has  started  a  fel- 
lowship in  pediatric  emer- 
gency medicine  at  Kosair 
Children's  Hospital  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky  in 
Louisville  alter  completing  a 
residency  in  pediatrics. 
Nechama  Bernhardt  of  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  is  completing  her 
final  year  of  a  neurology  resi- 
dency at  Georgetown 
University  Hospital.  She  is 
married  to  Michael  Field,  an 
alumnus  of  the  University  of 
Mankind  Law  School. 
Dwight  Eichelberger  of 
Littleton,  N.H.,  announces 
the  birth  of  Ian  Andrew,  his 
second  child,  on  March  23. 
Chan-Hing  Ho  has  joined  a 
group  of  five  family  practition- 
ers in  Frederick,  Md.   Divya 
Verma  is  pursuing  infectious 
diseases  fellowship  training  at 
UCLA  after  completing  an 
internal  medicine  residency  at 
Emory  University.  Travis 
Weddington  is  chief  resident 


in  anesthesiology  at  University 
of  Connecticut  Medical 
Center.   His  future  plans 
include  cardio-vascular/tho- 
racic  anesthesia  and  critical 
care  medicine.   Lisa  I.  Wolf  of 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  joined  a 
private  practice  pediatric 
group  in  Sherman  Oaks  after 
finishing  a  pediatric  residency 
at  UCLA. 

1  993 

Kathryn  M.  Connor,  a  third 
year  psychiatry  resident  at 
Duke  Univcrsin   Medical 
Center,  was  selected  as  a 
National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  Outstanding  Resident 
Award  Winner  for  1995.   She 
is  one  of  1  5  recipients  to 
receive  the  national  award. 
Patricia  Polk  Jett  of  Baltimore 
gave  birth  to  David  Alexander 
on  June  16.  Mom  and  Dad 
are  happy  and  proud. 

1  994 

Martine  P.  Noukelak  is  serv- 
ing an  ophthalmology  residen- 
cy at  Boston  University  after 
completing  a  medical  intern- 
ship at  York  Hospital  in 
Pennsylvania. 


Keep  in  Touch 

We  enjoy  hearing  from  alumni 
and  hope  you  enjoy  reading 
about  the  avocations,  profes- 
sional accomplishments  and 
personal  milestones  of  your 
colleagues.  Please  help  keep 
us  informed.  Write  to  Class 
Notes  Editor,  Medical  Alumni 
Association,  522  West 
Lombard  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21201-1627.  Or,  get  in 
touch  by  phone,  410-706- 
7454,  FAX,  410-706-3658, 
email.  maa@umabnet.ab. 
umd.edu 
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In  Memoriam 

Louis  J.  Weseley  '26 

cian,  researcher  and  teacher. 

Frock  Post  42.   He  enjoyed 

the  American  Board  of 

Pleasantville,  N.Y. 

From  1948  to  1966,  Dr. 

music,  gardening  and  travel- 

Urology and  was  a  member  of 

July  17,  1995 

Cohen  served  as  director  of 

ing,  and  is  survived  by  his  wife, 

several  medical  organizations 

clinical  labs  at  Menorah 

Margaret,  and  daughter, 

including  the  American 

Daniel  Wehner,  '36 

Medical  Center  in  Kansas  City, 

Elizabeth. 

Association  of  Genito-Urinary 

Baltimore,  Md. 

before  serving  as  professor  of 

Surgeons,  the  American 

July  7,  1995 

pathology  at  the  University  of 

Philip  I.  Smoak,  '39 

Urological  Association  and  the 

Dr.  Wehner  completed  his  resi- 

Kansas School  of  Medicine 

Tampa,  Fla. 

Medical  and  Chirurgical 

dency  at  St.  Agnes  Hospital 

from  1966  to  1975.   He  was 

May  22,  1995 

Faculty  of  Maryland.   He  is 

and  became  a  staff  member  in 

director  of  clinical  pathology  at 

survived  by  his  wife,  Dorothy, 

1 940.  He  was  a  former  vice 

Michael  Reese  Hospital  and 

John  D.  Young,  '41 

one  son  and  four  daughters. 

president  of  the  medical  staff 

Medical  Center  in  Chicago 

Baltimore,  Md. 

of  St.  Agnes  and  medical  direc- 

from 1975  until  1983,  and  was 

September  10,  1995 

Lawrence  J.  Koleshko,  '42 

tor  lor  the  UJF&G.   He  was  a 

professor  of  pathology  and 

Dr.  Young  was  an  intern  at 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

member  ol  the  American 

professor  emeritus  at  the 

Maryland  General  Hospital 

August  1995 

Society  ol  Abdominal  Surgery, 

University  of  Chicago  from 

from  1941  to  1942  and  com- 

American College  of  Surgeons, 

1984  until  1995.   He  is  sur- 

pleted a  surgical  residency 

Francis  E.  Hornbrook,  '43D 

American  Medical  Association, 

vived  by  his  wile,  Velma. 

therein  1944.   During  World 

El  Cajon,  Calif. 

Baltimore  City  Medical 

War  II,  he  served  with  the 

1995 

Society,  Maryland  Medical 

Frederick  L.  Graff,  '38 

Army  Medical  Corps'  122nd 

Society,  the  Society  of  Medical 

Hagerstown,  Md. 

Evacuation  Hospital  Unit  at 

Clarence  S.  Miller,  '45 

Directors,  and  the  Medical 

August  20,  1994 

the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.   In 

Sonoma,  Calif. 

Chirurgical  Faculty  ol 

Dr.  Graff  trained  at  Maryland 

1946,  he  was  discharged  with 

September  21,  1995 

Maryland. 

General  Hospital  and  the  New 

the  rank  of  captain.   Dr.  Young 

Dr.  Miller  was  discharged  as  a 

York  Post  Graduate  Hospital. 

completed  a  residency  in  urol- 

lieutenant colonel  in  the  U.S. 

Charles  S.  Yavelow  '36 

He  entered  the  U.S.  Army  dur- 

ogy at  the  University  of 

Army  in  1954  and  shortly 

Brandon,  Fla. 

ing  World  War  II,  serving  at 

Rochester  Medical  Center  in 

thereafter  established  a  private 

July  23,  1995 

Guadalcanal  and  other  Pacific 

1950  before  returning  to 

psychiatric  practice.   He  served 

theatre  areas  in  charge  of  the 

Baltimore  to  enter  private 

at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  San 

Hilliard  Cohen  '38 

eye,  ear  and  throat  department 

practice.   In  1956,  he  joined 

Francisco  from  1962  to  1973 

Skokie,  III. 

of  the  Seventh  Evacuation 

the  University  of  Maryland 

and  remained  there  as  a  con- 

August 7,  1995 

Hospital.   He  was  a  resident  in 

School  of  Medicine  where  he 

sultant  until  his  retirement  in 

Dr.  Cohen  served  in  the  U.S. 

ophthalmology  at  the 

established  the  urologic  resi- 

1983.  He  is  survived  by  his 

Army  Medical  Service  during 

Baltimore  Eye  and  Ear 

dency  program.    His  pioneer- 

wife, Constance,  six  children 

World  War  II  mostly  in  the 

Hospital  before  beginning  a 

ing  techniques  in  adrenal 

and  eight  grandchildren. 

European  theatre  of  opera- 

private ophthalmology  practice 

surgery  and  the  treatment  ol 

tions.   I  le  received  his  certifica- 

with his  brother  in 

testicular  tumors  resulted  in 

Edward  M.  Gillson,  '47 

tion  from  the  American  Board 

1  l.tgerstown.    Dr.  Graff  was  a 

increased  survival  rates.   He 

1  lackensack,  N.J. 

ol  Pathology  in  anatomic  and 

member  ol  the  American 

was  also  a  leader  in  the  field  of 

December  10,  1994 

clinical  pathology  in  1947  and 

Medical  Association,  the 

pediatric  urology  and  infertili- 

began a  distinguished  career  as 

Medical  and  Chirurgical 

ty.   Dr.  Young  was  certified  by 

physician,  administrator,  clini- 

Fa< ulry  of  Maryland  and  the 

American  1  egion,  Morris 
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John  R.  Smith  '47 
Centreville,  Md. 
February  2,  1995 
Dr.  Smith  completed  an 
internship  and  one  year  resi- 
dency at  the  Hospital  for 
Women  or  Maryland,  a  resi- 
dency at  Baltimore's  Union 
Memorial  Hospital  and  a  fel- 
lowship in  internal  medicine  at 
Johns  Hopkins.  In  1951,  He 
entered  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
where  he  was  chief  of  medicine 
at  Mitchell  Air  Force  Base  at 
Garden  City,  N.Y.   From  1954 
to  1960,  he  maintained  a  pri- 
vate practice  in  New  York  City, 
and  was  an  instructor  in  medi- 
cine at  Cornell  Medical  School 
and  an  attending  physician  for 
the  medical  school  at  New 
York  Hospital.  In  1960,  he 
practiced  internal  medicine  in 
Centreville,  where  he  served 
seven  terms  as  president  of 
Queen  Anne's  County  Medical 
Society.   He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Rebecca,  two  sons,  and 
one  granddaughter. 

David  H.  Looff  '54 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
July  13,  1995 
After  a  stint  with  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  in 
Lexington,  Dr.  Looft  served  a 
residency  in  child  psychiatry  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati 
which  he  completed  in  1961. 
Teaching  positions  at 
Cincinnati  and  the  University 
of  Kentucky  followed,  as  did  a 


staff  position  at  UK  and  a  peri- 
od of  private  practice.  After 
holding  a  position  in  child  psy- 
chiatry for  the  state  of 
Maryland,  Dr.  Looff  returned 
to  Ohio  in  1988  as  staff  psy- 
chiatrist at  Millcreek  Hospit.il 
and  became  medical  director 
there  two  years  later.   Dr.  Looff 
is  survived  by  his  wile, 
Glyndon,  a  son,  John,  and  a 
daughter,  Mary. 

Peter  Van  Boekel  Thorpe  '55 
Sarasota,  Fla. 
September  2,  1995 
Dr.  Thorpe  served  as  a  Navy 
communications  officer  in 
World  War  II.  After  gradua- 
tion from  the  School  of 
Medicine,  he  served  an  intern- 
ship at  St.  Agnes  Hospital, 
before  beginning  a  private 
practice  in  Lllicott  City  where 
he  remained  until  retirement 
in  1980.   Dr.  Thorpe  was 
among  the  first  doctors  in 
Maryland  to  be  certified  as  a 
family  practitioner.   He  is  a 
former  president  of  the 
Howard  Count)'  Medical 
Society  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Faculty  of  Maryland.   He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Marian, 
two  children,  three  stepdaugh- 
ters and  seven  grandchildren. 


George  A.  Abeshouse,  '56 

Baltimore,  Md. 
October  1,  1995 
Dr.  Abeshouse  maintained  a 
private  practice  for  32  years 
and  was  a  member  ol  the 
urology  staffs  at  Sinai  Hospital, 
Franklin  Square  Hospital 
Center  and  Northwest  Hospital 
Center.  Dr.  Abeshouse  was  an 
active  member  at  Beth  El 
Congregation  lor  40  years.   He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Sara, 
and  two  children. 

Daniel  J.  Fall '61 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
August  30,  1995 
Dr.  Fall  completed  an  intern- 
ship and  residency  at  Mercy 
Hospital  in  Baltimore  and  a 
fellowship  in  gastroenterology 
at  the  University  of  Michigan 
Medical  School.   He  joined  the 
medical  staff  at  St.  Joseph 
Mercy  Hospital  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  in  1966  and  was  an 
active  member  of  the  staff  until 
1991.   From  1973  to  1976,  he 
was  president  of  the  depart- 
ment of  internal  medicine  and 
was  chief  of  staff  from  1975- 
76.   He  was  an  instructor  and 
later  a  clinical  assistant  profes- 
sor of  internal  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Michigan 
Medical  School.   Dr.  Fall  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Judith 
Dettling,  seven  children  and 
five  grandchildren. 


Morris  I.  Bierman,  '81 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
April  30,  1995 
Dr.  Bierman  was  board  certi- 
fied in  internal  medicine  and 
pulmonary  (Medical  College 
of  Virginia)  and  in  critical  care 
medicine  (University  of 
Pittsburgh).   He  was  associate 
professor  of  anesthesiology/ 
critical  care  and  medical  direc- 
tor of  the  cardio-thoracic  surgi- 
cal ICU  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  Medical  Center, 
Presbyterian  Hospital. 


Memorial  gifts  may  be  made  to: 
Medical  Alumni  Association  of 
the  University  of  Maryland, 
Inc. ,  522  West  Lombard  Street, 
Baltimore,  MD.,  21201-1627, 
or  for  more  information  simply 
call  (410)  706-7454. 
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Eli  Y.  Adashi,  M.D.,  professor 
and  acting  chair,  department 
of  obstetrics  and  gynecology, 
served  as  a  plenary  speaker  at 
the  thirteenth  annual  meeting 
or  the  Japanese  Society  for 
Fertilization  and  Implantation. 

Safuh  Attar,  M.D.,  professor, 
division  of  thoracic  and  cardio- 
vascular surgery,  department  of 
surgery,  presented  aneurysms 
or  thoracic  aorta  to  the 
American  College  of  Chest 
Physicians. 

Mordecai  Blaustein,  M.D., 

professor  and  chair,  depart- 
ment of  physiology,  and  John 
Hamlyn,  Ph.D.,  associate  pro- 
fessor, department  of  physiolo- 
gy, have  been  awarded  a 
United  States  Patent  for  their 
research  leading  to  an 
immunoassay  for  detecting 
human  ouabain,  a  hormone 
thought  to  be  linked  to  hyper- 
tension. 

Joseph  W.  Burnett,  M.D., 

professor  and  acting  chair, 
department  of  dermatology, 
was  a  speaker  at  the  6th 
International  Congress  for 
(  oelenterate  Biology  in  the 
Netherlands.   I  lis  topic  cov- 
ered the  clinical,  chemical  and 
immunological  aspects  of coe- 
lenterate  venom  research. 

Eve  Higginbotham,  M.D., 
professor  and  chair,  depart- 
ment of  ophthalmology,  has 
received  funding  from 


Research  to  Prevent  Blindness, 
the  worlds  leading  voluntary 
organization  supporting  eye 
research.  The  award  will 
advance  the  development  of 
new  concepts  in  saving  sight. 

AnneN.  Hirshfield,  Ph.D., 

professor,  department  of 
anatomy,  has  been  named 
assistant  dean  for  research  in 
the  School  of  Medicine.   Other 
appointments  include  David 
L.  Stewart,  M.D.,  medical 
school  assistant  professor, 
department  of  family  medi- 
cine, to  assistant  dean  for 
ambulatory  care;  Donna 
Parker,  M.D.,  medical  school 
assistant  professor,  department 
of  medicine,  to  assistant  dean 
for  admissions;  and  David  B. 
Mallott,  M.D.,  medical  school 
assistant  professor,  department 
of  psychiatry,  to  director  of 
problem-based  learning. 

Kenneth  Johnson,  M.D.,  pro- 
fessor and  chair,  department  of 
neurology,  was  a  guest  lecturer 
at  the  1  1  th  European  Congress 
on  Multiple  Sclerosis  held  in 
Jerusalem.   His  presentation 
focused  on  the  therapeutic  use- 
fulness of  Copolymer  1  for 
multiple  sclerosis. 

Allan  Krumholz,  M.D.,  pro- 
fessor, department  of  neurolo- 
gy, and  clinical  director, 
Maryland  Epilepsy  ( !enter,  has 
been  elected  chair  of  the  pro- 
fessional  advisory  board  to  the 
Epilepsy  Foundation  ol 
American. 


Joseph  R.  Lakowicz,  Ph.D., 

professor,  department  of  bio- 
logical chemistry,  has  been 
named  editor-in-chief  of  the 
new  Journal  of  Biomedical 
Optics. 

Howard  D.  McClamrock, 
M.D.,  director  of  assisted 
reproductive  technology, 
department  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology,  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  Infertility  Quality 
Control  Board  of  U.S. 
Healthcare. 

Ligia  Peralta,  M.D.,  medical 
director,  division  of  adolescent 
medicine,  department  of  pedi- 
atrics, received  an  award  from 
the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  for  her 
outstanding  contributions  to 
the  success  of  the  1 995 
National  Youth  Sports 
Program. 

Renate  Reimschuessel, 
V.M.D.,  Ph.D.,  director, 
Aquatic  Pathology  Center, 
department  of  pathology,  was  a 
seminar  leader  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  Laboratory 
Animal  Science. 

Rosalinda  Roberts,  Ph.D., 

research  assistant  professor, 
department  of  psychiatry,  and 
Royce  W.  Waltrip,  II,  M.D., 

rese.tix  li  assistant  professor, 
department  of  psychiatry,  were 
recipients  of  awards  from  the 
I  heodore  and  Vada  St.tnlc\ 


Foundation  to  continue  their 
work  in  the  causes  and  treat- 
ment of  schizophrenia  and 
bipolar  disorder. 

Mary  M.  Rodgers,  Ph.D., 

associate  professor,  department 
of  physical  therapy,  has  been 
elected  as  program  chair  to  the 
executive  board  of  the 
American  Society  of 
Biomechanics. 

James  C.  Wade,  M.D.,  profes- 
sor, department  of  physiology, 
received  a  supplemental  grant 
from  the  Robert  Wood 
Johnson  Foundation's  Health 
Policy  Fellowships  Program. 

Donald  E.  Wilson,  M.D., 
M.A.C.P.,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Medicine,  has  been  sworn  in 
by  Governor  Parris 
Glendening  as  chair  of  the 
Maryland  Health  Care  Access 
and  Cost  Commission.  The 
commission  was  established  in 
1 993  by  the  Maryland  General 
Assembly  to  oversee  state 
health  care  reform. 

Theodore  E.  Woodward, 
M.D.,'38,  professor  emeritus 
and  retired  chair  of  the  depart- 
ment of  medicine,  received  the 
American  Medical 
Association's  Distinguished 
Service  Award  for  his  interna- 
tionally recognized  work  in 
infectious  disease  and  his  devo- 
tion to  teaching. 
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MAA  Welcomes  Class  of  '99 


Juniors  Enjoy  Bull  Roast 


The  freshmen  class  was  wel- 
comed to  the  School  of 
Medicine  by  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association  during 
three  events  in  August.   The 
association  sponsored  a 
square  dance  during  the 
Human  Dimensions  in 
Medical  Education  retreat  at 
the  Wisp  Resort  in  Western 
Maryland  August  9-12.  Two 
days  later,  on  August  14,  the 
MAA  offered  breakfast  dur- 
ing a  busy  day  of  orientation 
in  the  Bressler  Building  and, 
on  August  24,  alumni  and 
faculty  joined  the  first-year 
class  at  the  annual  Freshmen 
Pizza  Party  in  Davidge  Hall. 


Guests  devoured  more  than 
90  boxes  of  gourmet  pizza 
and  soft  drinks  at  the  gather- 
ing, and  listened  to  welcom- 
ing remarks  by  MAA 
president  Louis  A.  Shpritz, 
'70.   Student  Advisory 
Committee  chair  Maureen 
Williams,  '96,  encouraged 
participation  in  association- 
sponsored  activities.  The 
event  also  provided  a  social 
setting  for  students  to  meet 
their  instructors.  This  year's 
incoming  class  of  146  mem- 
bers was  selected  from  a  pool 
of  4,650  applicants,  and  the 
men/women  ratio  is  about 
50/50. 


Michael  Lee,  '99,  Susan  Padrino,  '99,  and  William  Fuller,  '99,  enjoy  the 
gourmet  pizza  in  Davidge  Hall. 


More  than  180  members  of 
the  junior  class,  their  guests, 
alumni,  and  faculty  attended 
a  bull  roast  for  the  Class  of 
1997  sponsored  by  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association 
on  October  20.   The  event 
was  held  in  the  atrium  of  the 
Medical  School  Teaching 
Facility,  where  students  and 
alumni  enjoyed  good  food, 
music  and  conversation. 
MAA  past  president  Sylvan 
Frieman,  '53,  and  board 
member  Morton  Kramer, 
'55,  were  among  the  alumni 
attending  the  event. 

A  special  thanks  to  the 
MAA  Student  Advisory 
Committee  for  its  support  in 
organizing  the  gathering. 
The  group  assists  in  the  plan- 


ning of  four  annual  student 
events,  secures  volunteers  for 
the  MAA  phonathon,  orga- 
nizes community  service 
projects  and  serves  as  a  com- 
munications link  between 
the  MAA  and  the  students. 
This  year's  chair  is  Maureen 
Williams,  '96.   She  is  joined 
on  the  committee  by 
Lisa  Cannada,  '96, 
Katie  Cavender,  '96,  Jim 
Widmaier,  '96,  Dev  Anjaria, 
'97,  Nicholas  Meyer,  '97, 
Kadir  Erkmen,  '97, 
Jin  Hur,  '97,  Jonathan 
Davis,  '98,  Elizabeth 
Feldman,  '98,  Joe  Martinez, 
'68,  Carrwright  Ellis,  '98, 
Emily  Cole,  '99,  Jeremy 
Graf,  '99,  Jim  Medina,  '99 
and  Mark  Saba,  '99. 


Charles  Weiner,  '70,  joins  daughters  Risa,  '97,  and  Jaime,  '99, 
at  the  Bull  Roast. 
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MAA  Cohosts  Receptions  in  Atlanta 
and  New  Orleans 


Alumni  from  throughout  the 
country  gathered  at  three 
receptions  cosponsored  by 
the  MAA  in  October.   More 
than  150  alumni  and  faculty 
attending  the  American 
Society  of  Anesthesiologists 
annual  meeting  in  Atlanta 
were  treated  to  tours  of  the 
CNN  Center  in  the  Omni 
Hotel.   M.  Jane  Matjasko, 
M.D.,  professor  and  chair  of 
the  department  of  anesthesi- 
ology served  as  cohost  of  the 
event;  MAA  secretary 
Murray  Kalish,  '73,  and 
Assistant  Director  Caryn 
Collier  represented  the 


Association.   On  Thursday, 
October  26,  Ms.  Collier 
joined  MAA  president  Louis 
A.  Shpritz,  70,  in  New 
Orleans  for  a  reception  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the 
American  College  of 
Surgeons.  And  alumni  and 
faculty  attending  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Ophthalmology 
in  Atlanta  joined  Ms.  Collier 
and  Eve  Higginbotham, 
M.D.,  professor  and  chair  of 
the  department  of  ophthal- 
mology on  October  31  for  a 
reception  cosponsored  by  the 
department. 


Dr.  Eve  Higginbotham, 
professor  and  chair  of 
ophthalmology  (left), 
greets  alumni  and 
guests  at  a  reception  in 
Atlanta. 


Kevin  Ferentz,  M.D., 
delivered  the  keynote 
address  during 
National  Primary  Care 
Day. 


National  Primary  Care  Day 


National  Primary  Care  Day, 
designed  to  introduce  med- 
ical students  to  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  career  in  primary  care, 
was  celebrated  on  campus 
and  nationally  on  September 
28.  A  group  of  medical  stu- 
dents organized  a  banquet  in 
the  atrium  of  the  Medical 
School  Teaching  Facility. 
Some  80  students  and  pri- 
mary care  physicians  from 
the  university  and  communi- 
ty attended  and  heard  Dr. 
Kevin  Ferentz,  a  member  of 
the  University  of  Maryland 
department  of  family  medi- 
cine, deliver  the  keynote 


address  on  "The  Future  of 
the  Primary  Care  Physician." 
Highlights  of  the  remainder 
of  the  program  included 
informal  discussions  between 
students  and  physicians  dur- 
ing dinner.   Sponsors  includ- 
ed the  MAA,  the  School  of 
Medicine,  the  Student 
National  Medical 
Association,  and  the 
American  Academy  of 
Family  Physicians. 

A  special  thanks  to  Cartwright 
Ellis,  '98,  and  Joe  Martinez, 
'98,  for  contributing  to  this 

section. 
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MAA  Phonothon  Nets  $475,000 


Davidge  Hall  was  ringing 
during  the  months  of 
September  and  October,  as 
more  than  200  alumni,  fac- 
ulty and  students  volun- 
teered to  telephone  alumni 
during  the  annual  MAA 
Phonothon.  Their  efforts 
netted  about  $475,000  in 
pledges,  up  slightly  from  last 
year.  Twelve  reunion  gifts 
from  the  anniversary  classes 


of  1936,  1941,  1946,  1951, 
1956,  1961,  1966,  1971, 
1976,  1981,  1986,  and  1991 
contributed  to  the  total. 
Annual  fund  gifts  for  FY96 
are  accepted  through  June 
30,  1996,  so  you  can  still 
contribute  to  the  annual 
hind  even  if  you  didn't  make 
a  pledge  this  year.  The  MAA 
appreciates  the  support  from 
all  of  its  volunteers! 


MM^Mimjjj"! 


From  left:  Cartwright  Ellis,  '98,  Herlene  Chatha,  '98,  Greg  Cohen,  '98, 
and  MAA  assistant  director  Caryn  Collier  work  the  plumes  during  the 
annual  phonothon  in  Davidge  Hall. 


IMPRESSIVE  GROWTH 


T.  Rowe  Price  New  America  Growth  Fund  has  delivered  strong  perfor 
mance  by  investing  in  large  and  small  growth  companies  in  a  variety  of 
service  industries,  including  telecommunications,  entertainment,  travel 
and  leisure,  retailing,  and  insurance. 

The  fund's  strategy  has  proven  effective.  As  the  chart  shows,  it  has 
consistently  outperformed  its  Lipper  Category  Average  since  inception 
(9/30/85).'  This  fund's  share  price  may  be  more  volatile  than  that  of  a  fund 
investing  solely  in  larger-company  stocks.  $2,500  minimum  investment 
($1,000  for  IRAs).  100%  no  load. 


Average  Annual  Total  Returns 

as  of  9/30/95 

■  New  America  Growth  Fund 
D  Lipper  Growth  Fund  Average 
33.2% 


12^9%    24.6< 


1  vear 


14.1% 

D 

10  years 


Call  24  hours  for  a  free  report  and  prospectus 

1-800-541-6592 


Invest  With  Confidence® 

T.RoweRice 


em, 

<lk 


"Source:  Lipper  Analytical  Services,  Inc.  "Figures  include  changes  in  principal  value,  reinvested  dividends,  and  capital  gain  distributions.  Total  returns  represent  past  performance.  Investment  return 
and  principal  value  will  vary  and  shares  may  he  worth  more  or  less  at  redemption  than  at  original  purchase.  Past  performance  cannot  guarantee  future  results.  Request  a  prospectus  containing  more 
complete  information,  including  management  fees  and  other  charges  and  expenses  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money.  T.  Rowe  Price  Investment  Services,  inc.,  Distributor    NAG029226 
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121st  Medical  Alumni  Association 

Reunion  Schedule  •  May 

1-4,  1996 

Wednesday,    May    1 

FR  1  DAY, 

MAY     3 

5:30  p.m. 

Medical  Alumni  Association  Annual  Business 

8:30  a.m. 

Continental  Breakfast  &  Registration 

Meeting,  Davidge  Hall 

Davidge  Hall 

6:30  p.m. 

2nd  Annual  Ross  Z.  &  Grace  S.  Pierpont 

9:00  a.m. 

R  Adams  Cowley  Shock  Trauma  Tour 

Symposium,  Davidge  Hall 

University  Hospital,  West  Wing  Waiting  Area 

Thursday 

May    2 

10:00  a.m. 

Veteran  Affairs  Medical  Center  Tour 

10:00  a.m. 

Continental  Breakfast  &  Registration 

Davidge  Hall 

Davidge  Hall 

1 1 :00  a.m. 

Pimlico  Race  Track,  Davidge  Hall 

10:30  a.m. 

Campus  Walking  Tour,  Davidge  Hall 

11:00  a.m. 

Complimentary  Buffet  Luncheon 

11:30  a.m. 

John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance  Luncheon 

Davidge  Hall 

(Members  Only),  The  World  Trade  Center, 
Constellation  Room 

1  1 :00  a.m. 

School  of  Medicine  Update, 

Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson,  Davidge  Hall 

11:30  a.m. 

Gudelsky  Tower  Tour,  Davidge  Hall 

12:00  p.m. 

Finkelstein  Lecture,  Westminster  Hall 

1:30  p.m. 

Baltimore  City  Tour,  Davidge  Hall 

12:00  p.m. 

CME  Scientific  Update,  Class  of  1971 

1:30  p.m. 

Hyperbaric  Chamber  Tour,  Davidge  Hall 

Davidge  Hall 

2:00  p.m. 

"Preserving  Assets  Through  Charitable  Gift 
Planning,"  The  World  Trade  Center, 
Maryland  Room 

Evening 

Class  Reunions,  years  ending  in 
"  1 "  and  "6" 

2:30  p.m. 

Gamma  Knife  Facility  Tour 

Saturday,    May   4 

Davidge  Hall 

1:35  p.m. 

Baltimore  Orioles  Baseball 

3:30  p.m. 

School  of  Medicine  Tour 

Oriole  Park  at  Camden  Yards 

Davidge  Hall 

7:00  p.m. 

121st  Medical  Alumni  Association  Gala 

7:30  p.m. 

National  Aquarium  Reception 
Complimentary  to  Class  of  1946  &c 
Emeritus  Members 

The  Columbus  Center 

$8 


Remembered 


John  David  Young  Jr.,  M.D.,  '41 

By  Edward  W.  Campbell  Jr.,  M.D. 


John  David  Young  Jr.,  M.D.,  Class  of 
1941  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine,  died  September  10 
of  complications  from  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease. 

Born  in  Carroll  County,  Dr.  Young 
was  raised  on  his  family's  farm  and 
attended  schools  in  the  Westminster  area. 
He  graduated  from  Bridgewater  College 
with  a  B.A.  degree  in  1938  and  in  1941 
earned  his  M.D.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine.   He  began  his  surgical  training 
at  Maryland  Ceneral  Hospital,  where  he 
also  met  his  lovely  wife,  Dorothy,  who  is 
well-known  and  admired  by  many. 
World  War  II  interrupted  his  surgical 
training  when  he  left  to  serve  in  the  U.S. 
Army  for  two  years  in  the  European  the- 
ater. He  was  discharged  as  a  captain  in 
1946. 

Following  the  war,  Dr.  Young  com- 
pleted a  residency  in  urology  at  the 
Strong  Memorial  Hospital  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  the  beginning  of  a  long  and 
illustrious  career  in  his  specialty.   He 
returned  to  private  practice  in  Baltimore 
and  was  soon  recruited  by  the  University 
of  Maryland  to  head  the  division  of  urol- 
ogy, succeeding  the  late  Dr.  Pete  Toulson. 
Dr.  Young  held  this  post  from  1956  until 
his  retirement  in  1987. 

While  at  the  School  of  Medicine,  Dr. 
Young  established  the  first  urologic  resi- 
dency program,  one  which  became  wide- 
ly recognized  for  its  excellence.   Early  on, 


he  developed  an  active  clinical  research 
program  and  pioneered  the  evaluation  of 
diagnostic  studies  for  renal  vascular 
hypertension.  Dr.  Young  was  also 
involved  in  a  national  protocol  for  the 
evaluation  of  differential  renal  clearance 
studies.   He  also  advanced  the  evaluation 
of  preoperative  radiation  in  carcinoma  of 
the  urinary  bladder. 

A  superb  urologic  surgeon,  he  helped 
develop  surgical  approaches  and  tech- 
niques in  retroperitoneal  surgery  includ- 
ing adrenal  and  testicular  tumor  surgery. 
An  author  of  more  than  90  scientific 
papers,  many  of  his  articles  relate  to 
ureteral  surgery  including  urinary 
diversion. 

Dr.  Young  was  a  urologist  with  a  wide 
capability  and  expertise  in  all  areas  of  the 
urologic  field.  He  was  nationally  recog- 
nized as  an  outstanding  urologic  surgeon, 
clinician  and  researcher.   He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Mid-Atlantic  section  of  the 
American  Urologic  Association,  and  was 
an  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Urology.   He 


served  as  chair  of  the  Residency  Review 
Committee  and  chair  and,  later  president 
of  the  American  Board  of  Urology.   He 
was  also  president  of  several  prestigious 
urologic  societies  including  the  Society 
of  University  Urologists,  the  Clinical 
Society  of  Genitourinary  Surgeons 
and  the  American  Association  of 
I  Jenitourinary  Surgeons. 

In  addition  to  his  many  achievements 
in  the  urologic  field,  Dr.  Young  always 
demonstrated  unfailing  loyalty  to  the 
University  of  Maryland.  He  held  a  vari- 
ety of  positions  over  the  years  including 
president  of  the  Medical  Board,  associate 
director  of  University  Hospital,  associate 
dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  and  act- 
ing chair  of  the  department  of  surgery. 

A  renowned  urologist,  John  Young 
will  be  best  remembered  as  a  kind  and 
gentle  physician,  one  who  was  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  by  all  who  had  passed 
his  way. 
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Remembered 


Thomas  Byrne  Connor,  M.D.,  '46 


By   Theodore  Woodward,  M.D.  38 


Thomas  Byrne  Connor,  M.D.,  a  1946 
graduate  of  the  School  of  Medicine  who 
served  as  professor  of  medicine  and  direc- 
tor of  the  division  of  endocrinology, 
passed  away  November  30. 

Dr.  Connor  was  born  in  Baltimore  in 
1921,  the  fifth  of  ten  children.   He 
attended  Loyola  College,  graduating  with 
a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1943.   This 
same  year,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine  and 
earned  an  M.D.  degree  in  1946.   His 
postgraduate  training  at  Mercy  Hospital 
was  interrupted  by  military  service,  as 
Dr.  Connor  served  at  Norfolk  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  Reserve  Medical  corps  from  1 947 
until  1949.   He  returned  to  Mercy 
Hospital  to  complete  his  residency  and 
was  named  chief  resident  in  1951. 

During  his  residency,  Dr.  Connor 
became  fascinated  by  endocrinology  and, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Maurice 
Pincoffs,  was  introduced  to  Dr.  John 
Eager  Howard  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital.   Thus  in  1951,  he  began  a  fel- 
lowship which  lasted  five  years  and  was 
the  beginning  of  a  lifelong  relationship 
with  Dr.  Howard  of  shared  academic 
curiosity,  friendship  and  mutual  respect. 
Howard,  Connor  and  a  talented  core  of 
investigators  made  major  research  contri- 
butions to  calcium  metabolism,  renal 
hypertension,  the  mechanism  of  renal 
hypertension,  the  mechanism  of  hyper- 
calcemia in  malignant  disease  and 
urolithiasis.   The  stimulating  environ- 
ment at  Hopkins  was  second  only  to  the 
associations  and  friendships  that  were 
made,  most  notably  with  a  young  nurse 
named  Eleanor  Rulis  whom  Dr.  Connor 
married  in  1  957. 

In  1956,  he  accepted  the  invitation  to 
join  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  ol  Medicine  as  .in  assis- 
tant professor  and  was  named  the  Inst 
director  ol  die  division  of  endocrinology 
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and  metabolism.   Three  years  later  in 
1959,  Dr.  Connor  was  promoted  to  asso- 
ciate professor  and  in  1967  to  full  profes- 
sor.  His  expertise  in  clinical  research  led 
to  an  appointment  as  director  ol  the 
clinical  research  center  of  University 
Hospital,  a  position  he  held  for  12  years. 
He  produced  more  than  50  publications 
and  abstracts  on  renal  hypertension, 
disorders  of  the  parathyroid,  the  adrenal 
and  the  pituitary  glands  among  others. 
His  leadership  in  these  areas  gained  him 
an  appointment  to  the  editorial  board  of 
the  Journal  of  Clinical  Endocrinology  and 
Metabolism  (mm  1961  to  1967.  He  also 
served  as  a  manuscript  referee  for  such 
prestigious  journals  as  Science  and  the 
Annals  of  Internal  Medicine. 

Dr.  Connor  served  more  than  30 
years  as  a  full-time  faculty  member  of  the 
medical  school.  In  addition  to  research, 
his  career  was  most  notable  for  superb 
teaching  and  compassionate  patient  care. 
Indeed,  teaching  students,  residents,  and 
fellows  was  always  his  particular  plea- 
sure  watching  them  grow,  encouraging 

their  development,  and  taking  pride  in 
their  accomplishments  while  carefully 
avoiding  the  limelight  himself.   Many  of 
his  former  students  became  leaders  in  the 
field  of  endocrinology  and  attribute  part 
of  their  success  to  the  superb  teaching 
and  the  enthusiasm  kindled  by  Dr. 
(  oimor. 


Dr.  Connor  was  a  fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Physicians  and  a 
member  of  the  Interurban  Clinical  Club, 
the  Endocrine  Society,  American 
Diabetes  Association,  the  Clinical  and 
Climatological  Association,  Alpha 
Omega  Alpha,  and  the  Baltimore  City 
Medical  Society.   In  1986,  he  served  as 
president  of  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  received  the  MAA's  Service 
Award  in  1993. 

Dr.  Connor  was  active  as  a  boy  scout 
leader,  a  medical  advisor  to  the  Catholic 
Archdiocese  of  Baltimore,  and  a  board 
member  of  Stella  Maris  Home  and  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital.   He  was  a  forthright 
person  of  unquestioned  integrity  who  led 
by  example.   He  was  a  modest  man  who 
shied  away  from  praise  and  always  made 
a  point  to  acknowledge  collaborators. 
He  was  a  kind  and  courteous  man  who 
was  always  ready  with  an  encouraging 
word  or  a  helpful  hand.   In  addition  to 
his  devoted  wife,  Eleanor,  Dr.  Connor  is 
survived  by  two  children,  Dr.  Thomas 
Connor  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  faculty  at 
the  Eye  Institute  of  the  Medical  College 
of  Wisconsin,  and  a  daughter,  Dr. 
Kathryn  M.  Connor  Lavelle,  a  third  year 
resident  in  psychiatry  at  the  Duke 
University  Medical  Center.   An  apt 
inscription  appears  on  a  tray  presented  to 
Dr.  Connor  by  former  fellows  during  a 
testimonial  in  1981:  "Physician, 
Researcher,  Teacher,  Friend." 

For  those  interested,  the  family  requests  that 
contributions  be  made  to  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association  and  designated  for  the  Connor  Fund 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medic  Die,  522  West  Lombard  Street,  Baltimore, 
Ml)  2120L 
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The  Grand  Life-Style  Begins 


HarborView  is  everything  you've  dreamed  of.. .with  a  limited 
number  of  homes  at  Grand  Opening  prices.  Every  one  of 
our  homes  is  an  original...  not  available  anywhere  else. 
Enjoy  old  world  charm,  state-of-the-art  security,  indoor  parking, 
stunning  architecture  and  breathtaking  views  from  every  room. 
With  homes  priced  from  $172,500  to  over  $1.6  million,  there's  a 
wide  selection  to  choose  from  with  the  opportunity  of  custom 
design  for  early  purchasers.  All  homes  have  whirlpool  baths, 


Jenn-Air  kitchen  appliances,  balcony  access  from  almost  every 
room,  and  an  entrance  directly  from  its  own  elevator  lobby.  Every 
comfort  and  convenience  including  •  A  concierge  and  doorman 
•  A  two-story  shangri-la  waterfront  health  club  •  A  heated  indoor 
swimming  pool.  Indulge  yourself  with  the  on-site  Pier  500 
waterside  restaurant  •  A  full  service,  first-class  marina  •  Tennis 
courts  •  Outdoor  floating  swimming  pool.  Visit  today,  for  just  30 
of  our  original  45  floor  plans  are  still  available. 


Now  the  Baltimore/Washington  community  can 
enjoy  a  World-Class  Lifestyle...  at  HarborView. 

Nottoj  Compares,  Anywhere, 

Model  homes  b)  ^ 

tkominoiak's  Interior  Design. 

Visit  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  Sat,  Sun.  10-6 

Tues.  S  Thurs.  10-8 

Marina  Homes  from  $172,500  To        MGrOOfVlCW 

Penthouse  Homes  from  $988,000    marina  -residences-restai  'rant 


500  HarborView  Drive  (off  I  200  block  Key  Highway) 
Baltimore.  Maryland  2 1  230  •  (410]  528- 1  I  22 

25  Minutes  Prom  Washington  Beltway 
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IQIMl  HOUSING 


THE  HEALTH  SCIENCES  FACILITY, 

the  place  where  imagination  and  discovery  will 
soar,  is  an  award-winning  building  that  features 
cutting-edge  laboratories  and  offices  linked  to  five 
other  buildings  on  campus.  The  building  is  home 
to  dozens  of  the  world's  finest  scientists  including 
Dr.  Linda  Malkas,  associate  professor  of  pharma- 
cology, who  is  featured  in  a  specially-produced 
video  about  the  facility  and  its  investigators.  The 
Health  Sciences  Facility  is  a   powerful  resource 
that  created  about  370  permanent  jobs  and  will 
generate  one-half  billion  dollars  a  year  for  the 
state's  economy. 
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It's  A  Closed  Box 


Simply  put,  your  Medical  Mutual  premiums  go  into  a  closed 
box  . . .  and  you  own  the  box.  We  pay  claims,  we  pay  to 
defend  physicians,  we  pay  operating  expenses.  Any  money 
left  over  belongs  to  you.  That's  it.  No  money  goes  to 
out-of-state  owners,  no  money  goes  to  subsidize  operating 
expenses  of  a  parent  company  located  in  another  state. 
Dividends  arc  paid  to  you,  not  to  outside  stockholders. 

The  physicians  of  Maryland  planned  it  this  way  when 
you  asked  the  Maryland  General  Assembly  to  create  Medical 
Mutual  to  meet  your  special  insurance  needs.  It's  a  concept 
that  has  worked  well  for  over  15  years,  and  it's  a  concept  that 
has  made  Medical  Mutual  the  choice  of  the  vast  majority  of 
physicians  across  the  state. 

The  closed  box.  We're  the  only  ones  who  operate  this 
way.  Why  accept  anything  less? 
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Message  from  the  Dean 

This  is  my  second  update  on 

increases  in  expenditures 

Research 

the  progress  of  the  medical 

exceeded  the  increase  in  gen- 

The University  of  Maryland 

school  and  an  opportunity  to 

eral  funds,  resulting  in  an 

School  of  Medicine  has  his- 

discuss my  vision  of  the 

actual  budget  shortfall  of 

torically  been  known  to  pro- 

future. I  would  like  to  review 

approximately  $400,000. 

duce  first  rate  practitioners. 

the  financial  status  of  the 

Research  funding  continues 

Today,  it  is  also  a  first-rate 

school  and  the  many  high- 

to represent  our  major  source 

research  institution.  We 

lights  of  the  past  year.   I 

of  revenues,  increasing  from 

rank  in  the  top  25  percent  of 

would  also  like  to  outline  my 

$86.3  million  (38.2  percent) 

all  medical  schools  and  the 

^jPIM 

view  of  the  immediate  chal- 

in FY94  to  $96.6  million 

top  20  percent  of  public 

f  jjjlki 

lenges  that  face  us. 

(39.2  percent)  in  FY95.  Total 
clinical  practice  dollars 

medical  schools  in  research 
funding.  Last  year  our  total 

Faculty  and  Students 

increased  from  $78.6  million 

research  funding  increased 

^B^SB        ^m     i^f  J^| 

Our  faculty  has  actually 

(34.8  percent),  to  $82.2  mil- 

11.9 percent  and  we  had  a 

increased  in  the  past  year. 

lion,  resulting,  however,  in  a 

5.3  percent  increase  in 

P^W       '  -    ^ 

We  now  have  955  full-time 

slight  decline  in  percent  of 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

faculty  compared  with  930 
last  year.  We  also  have  1,517 

revenues  from  34.8  percent 
to  33.3  percent  during  the 

(NIH)  funding.   We 
remained  13th  for  NIH 

Donald E.  Wilson,  AID. 

staff  members,  full-time  and 

same  period. 

funding  in  public  medical 

part-time. 

Our  tuition  is  among 

schools  and  moved  from 

The  School  of  Medicine 

the  10  highest  for  public 

32nd  to  31st  among  the  total 

has  1,277  students,  1,005 

medical  schools  and  repre- 

125 medical  schools.  Based 

full-time  and  272  part-time, 

sents  4.4  percent  of  our  rev- 

upon our  awards  for  the  first 

including  625  medical  stu- 

enues.  Currently  we  receive 

six  months  of  FY96,  which 

dents,  299  graduate  students, 

about  $46,908  in  total  state 

are  1 1 .4  percent  higher  than 

204  physical  therapy  stu- 

support for  each  enrolled 

the  corresponding  period  in 

dents  and  149  medical  and 

medical  student,  compared 

FY95,  we  should  top  $100 

research  technology  students. 

to  about  $96,000  per  student 

million  in  total  funding  this 

The  School  of  Medicine  has 

at  the  University  of  North 

year. 

also  become  a  national  leader 

Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

in  increasing  diversity  in  its 

Reimbursement  from 

Curriculum 

student  and  faculty  popula- 

University Hospital,  which 

Substantial  progress  has  been 

tions.   Twenty-three  percent 

was  10.6  percent  of  our  rev- 

made in  our  revised  curricu- 

of this  year's  medical  school 

enues  in  1980,  and  4.8  per- 

lum implemented  in  1994. 

first-year  class  are  under-rep- 

cent in  FY94,  increased  to 

Overall,  feedback  from  stu- 

resented minorities. 

5.2  percent  in  FY95,  repre- 

dents has  been  positive,  espe- 

senting an  increase  of  $1.9 

cially  in  the  first-year 

Finances 

million.  In  FY96  we  project 

offerings.   We  have  expanded 

In  FY95  our  revenues 

total  revenues  of  approxi- 

our efforts  in  faculty  devel- 

increased by  9  percent  from 

mately  $257  million. 

opment  as  part  of  the  new 

$226  million  to  $246  mil- 

curriculum and  now  faculty 

lion.    Si. Hi.-  support  increased 

are  also  beginning  to  enjoy 

by  3  percent.   However,  t li is 

the  changes.  These  signifi- 

increase is  misleading 

cant  changes  in  our  curricu- 

because state  mandated 

lum  were  accomplished 
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without  additional  funding. 
All  future  matriculating  stu- 
dents will  be  required  to  have 
a  laptop  computer  in  order  to 
navigate  our  curriculum. 

Recent  Accomplishments 

Some  of  the  school's  accom- 
plishments in  the  past  few 
years,  of  which  we  should  all 
be  proud: 

•  Opening  of  Health  Sciences 
I,  an  83,000  net  square  foot 
state-of-the-art  research 
facility 

•  Establishment  of  Organized 
Research  Centers  in  Health 
Policy/Health  Services 
Research  and  Vaccine 
Development 

•  Establishment  of  a  program 
in  neurosciences 

•  Establishment  of  the  Gallo 
Institute  of  Human 
Virology 

•  Creation  of  The  Davidge 
Group,  a  management  ser- 
vices organization 

•  Enhancement  of  informa- 
tion services 

•  Reorganization  of  Office  of 
Research  and  Graduate 
Studies 

•  Increased  community  out- 
reach 

•  Successful  Capital 
Campaign,  actually  meeting 
our  goal  of  $32  million  a 
year  early 


Problems  and  Challenges 

Many  of  you  are  aware  that 
nationally,  clinical  income 
(including  hospital  reim- 
bursement) has  grown  from 
3  percent  of  medical  school 
revenues  in  1961  to  45  per- 
cent in  1993.  As  a  result, 
undergraduate  and  graduate 
medical  education,  as  well  as 
research,  have  become 
increasingly  dependent  upon 
clinical  income  for  support. 
Income  from  the  clinical 
activity  of  our  faculty  has 
increased  significantly,  and 
the  profit  (approximareh    JO 
percent  of  each  dollar)  has 
been  used  to  supplement 
state  funding  for  the  instruc- 
tional program,  to  stimulate 
research  and  to  aid  in  the 
recruitment  and  retention  of 
faculty. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to 
be  successful  in  today's 
evolving  health  care  market- 
place, we  too  must  get  into 
the  business  of  medicine  and 
compete  for  "covered  lives." 
These  covered  lives  are 
essential,  not  only  to  sustain 
the  flow  of  clinical  income, 
but  also  to  maintain  the  via- 
bility of  our  curriculum,  our 
training  programs  and  our 
research  productivity.  Over 
the  past  18  months,  we 
developed  the  structure  for 
an  integrated  delivery  system 
which  we  will  market  to 
patients,  referring  physicians 
and  payers.  This  new  clini- 
cal enterprise  is  featured  in 
this  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


It  is  critical  that  all  of 
our  faculty  and  staff,  basic 
sciences,  clinical  sciences 
and  allied  health  continue  to 
develop  our  strategic  think- 
ing for  the  future,  and  that 
our  students  understand 
what  is  happening,  where  we 
are  going  and  why.  We 
must  increase  our  institu- 
tional thinking  and  commit- 
ment to  safeguard  our 
missions  while  restructuring 
the  means  of  fulfilling  them. 
We  will  work  collaboratively 
with  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  System  to 
insure  our  mutual  continued 

stlcCCss. 

It  is  also  imperative  that 
the  University  and  our 

elected  officials  appreciate 
the  reality  of  our  position 
and  recognize  the  vast 
accomplishments  we  have 
made  in  educating 
Maryland's  health  practi- 
tioners and  scientists,  in  pro- 
viding the  highest  quality 
healthcare  for  our  con- 
stituents, particularly  the 
financially  unfortunate,  and 
in  maintaining  a  productive 
economic  engine  for 
Marvland.   They  must  help 
us  insure  that  what  is  clearly 
a  Maryland  treasure  prospers 
in  the  future. 


Donald  E.  Wilson,  M.D. 
Dean 


In  thi 


is  issue 


Call  it  a  historic  transition.  Call  it 
a  medical  uprising.  By  whatever 
term,  medicine  is  confronting  the 
challenge  of  the  next  century.  In 
this  issue,  our  cover  story  shows 
how  this  academic  medical  cen- 
ter strives  to  be  cost-competitive 
in  the  medical  marketplace  yet 
still  fund  the  vital  missions  of 
education,  research  and  service. 
You'll  also  read  about  two  col- 
leagues and  how  they've  fared  in 
these  waves  of  medical  change. 

Other  features  follow  classmates 
along  roads  generally  less  trav- 
eled. One  doctor  commands  a 
volunteer  medical  detachment  of 
the  Maryland  National  Guard, 
another  took  a  team  to  Pakistan 
to  set  up  a  cardiac  surgery  pro- 
gram and  finally  one  physician 
picked  up  his  guitar  and 
recorded  12  original  songs  with 
a  medical  message. 
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Robot  As 
Remedy 

Pharmacy  robot  is 
reliable,  fast  and 
accurate 


The  Blizzard  of '96  never 
phased  one  worker  in  the 
University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center.   For  the 
robot  in  the  inpatient  phar- 
macy department,  it  was  just 
another  day,  just  another  bar 
code. 

Rxobot,  also  called 
the  Automated  Pharmacy 
Station IM,  was  added  in 
the  fall  to  provide  a  more 
accurate,  efficient  and  cost- 
effective  way  to  dispense  and 
stock  pharmacy  medications. 
It  works  by  reading  bar  codes 
which  contain  information 
on  the  specific  drug  package 
such  as  name,  strength,  man- 
ufacturer, expiration  date  and 
lot  number.   The  robot  reads 
the  bar  codes  to  fill  medica- 
tion orders,  provide  up-to- 
date  inventories  and  to  stock 
specially  designed  shelves. 

"The  decision  to  use  this 
robot  was  made  because  it  is 
reliable,  fast  and  very  pro- 


Reading  on  the  job,  the  Rxobot 
scans  bar  codes  and  places  the 
correct  medication  in  the  bin. 


ductive.  It  can  process  infor- 
mation in  just  a  few  seconds 
that  may  have  taken  hours 
or  even  days,"  says  Joseph 
Gallina,  Pharm.D.,  phar- 
macy director  of  the 
University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center. 

Forget  the  robots  of  Star 
Wars  fame.  Housed  in  a  35- 
foot  long  glass-walled  tunnel, 
Rxobot  resembles  a  video 
camera  on  a  pole.  Its  several 
parts  include  a  computer 
brain  that  stores  information 
about  the  Medical  Center's 
medication  supply  and  a 
packager  that  seals  one  dose 
each  of  medication  in  small 
plastic  bags  labeled  with  bar 
codes. 


The  robot  can  immedi- 
ately access  an  order  entered 
by  a  pharmacist.  And  its 
computer  brain  coupled  with 
the  main  pharmacy  informa- 
tion system  can  also  track 
medication  profiles  on  each 
patient.  It  can  detect  a  drug 
combination  that  may  cause 
a  problem  or  signal  if  a  drug 
may  cause  an  allergic  reac- 
tion. 

"The  standard  of  the 
pharmacy  department  is  to 
make  no  mistakes,  and  the 
Rxobot  is  very  precise,"  Dr. 
Gallina  says.  "It  gives  you 
what  you  ask  for." 

Rxobot  packager  sits  in  a 
separate  room  but  is  con- 
nected to  the  Rxobot.  To 
package  the  drugs,  the  phar- 
macy staff  drops  one  dose  in 
each  plastic  bag  and  then  the 
packager  applies  heat  to  the 
bag  to  seal  it.  Rxobot  knows 
how  much  each  bag  should 
weigh  for  each  type  of  med- 
ication and  will  reject  a  bag 
that  is  too  heavy  because  it 
has  more  than  one  dose.   It 
travels  along  tracks  enclosed 
in  the  glass-walled  tunnel  to 
stock  medications  and  to  fill 
orders. 


To  fill  an  order  for  med- 
ication, the  robot  uses  infor- 
mation from  the  pharmacy 
information  system  to  print 
out  a  bar  code  labeled  for  the 
patient.  A  technician  then 
sticks  the  label  on  a  bin  and 
places  the  bin  on  a  conveyor 
belt  that  travels  into  the 
robots  enclosure.  The  robot 
reads  the  bar  code  and,  in  a 
few  quick  movements,  selects 
the  proper  medication  using 
a  short  metal  arm.  A  phar- 
macy staff  member  monitors 
the  robot  and  checks  each 
bin's  contents  for  accuracy. 
To  stock  the  medication,  the 
robot  uses  the  metal  arm  to 
pick  up  medications  from 
the  restocking  section  and 
sort  them  onto  the  proper 
pegs  along  the  glass  wall.  It 
takes  the  robot  just  20  min- 
utes to  restock  nearly  1 ,000 
doses  of  medication. 

"Although  the  robot  can 
do  the  work  of  six  staff  mem- 
bers, nobody  has  been 
replaced  by  the  new  technol- 
ogy," Dr.  Gallina  says. 
"Instead,  it  frees  pharmacy 
staff  to  do  other  jobs  that  the 
robot  cannot  perform." 

Nationally,  the  robot 
system  is  in  use  in  25  hospi- 
tals in  the  United  States  and 
has  dispensed  more  than  30 
million  doses  without  error. 

Barbara  Richardson 
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Maimon  Cohen.  Ph  D. 
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Foundation  worked  with  the 
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with  fame  didn't  tempt  him 

Red  Cross  to  create  an  eco- 

corridors of  power  in  the 

with  four  phones  and  a  fax 

to  take  Gingrich  up  on  the 

nomic  incentive  package  val- 

nation's capital  as  a 

machine  and  told  to  find  my 

offer.   So  why  did  Dr.  Cohen 

ued  at  more  than  $3.5  million 

Congressional  fellow  in  sci- 

match in  Congress,  someone 

go  to  Washington?   "I 

to  bring  the  facility  to 

ence  and  engineering  for  the 

that  I  would  want  to  work 

wanted  to  do  this  fellowship 

Baltimore. 

American  Association  for 

with  for  the  next  year,  some- 

because many  of  us  in  acade- 

The  Medical  System  is 

Advancement  of  Science. 

one  who  would  have  a  need 

mia  are  unaware  of  how 

spending  about  $3  million  to 
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for  the  expertise  I  could 

things  that  happen  in  gov- 

renovate 1 1 ,000  square  feet  of 

sponsored  by  the  Department 

bring,"  says  Dr.  Cohen.   He 

ernment  end  up  affecting  us. 
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Society  for  Human  Genetics, 

Paul  Wellstone,  a  first-term 

learn  about — and  maybe 

the  National  HLA  Reference 

Dr.  Cohen  was  selected  as  the 

Minnesota  Democrat  with 

affect — the  process  before  we 

Laboratory.  The  lab  has  55 

program's  first  human 

an  interest  in  genetics  and, 

have  to  live  with  the  results." 

employees  and  an  annual  pay- 

genome fellow.   The  director 

more  importantly,  the  com- 

roll of  $2.5  million. 

of  the  division  of  human 

mittee  assignments  where  it 

Vicki  Strittmater 

The  lab  performs  blood 

genetics  at  the  University  of 

could  make  a  difference. 

and  tissue  typing  needed  for 

Maryland  School  of  Medicine 

Since  joining  Wellstone's 

organ  and  bone  marrow  trans- 

was one  of  70  fellows  chosen, 

staff  as  his  legislative  assistant 

plants.  It  is  also  a  national 

30  of  whom  will  spend  their 

for  health  affairs,  Dr.  Cohen 

repository  for  tissue  samples 

year-long  stint  on  Capitol 

has  written  statements  for 

from  potential  bone  marrow 

Hill —  "the  Hill,"  as  newly- 

Wellstone  on  issues  as  diverse 

donors,  and  is  a  center  for  the 

minted  Washington  insider 

as  the  efficacy  of  new  drug 

study  of  the  human  immune 

Dr.  Cohen  refers  to  it. 

treatments,  the  need  to  build 

system. 

humanitarian  access  pro- 

University officials  expect 

grams  into  clinical  trials,  and 

the  new  lab,  set  to  open  this 

FDA  reform. 

summer,  to  work  closely  with 

its  new  Institute  of  Human 

Virology,  headed  by  world- 

renowned  AIDS  researcher 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Gallo. 
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Just  the 
Fat  Facts 

Burgers  and  fries  still 
taboo  but  new  study 
tells  why 


Just  about  everybody  knows 
burgers,  ice  cream  and  other 
high  fat  foods  contribute  to 
hardening  of  the  arteries. 
Now  a  study  from 
researchers  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  and  the 
University  of  Minnesota 
helps  explain  the  process  of 
fat  build-up  and  could  lead 
to  different  ways  to  assess 
triglyceride  levels. 

"Our  study  indicates 
that  after  at  least  several 
weeks  on  a  high  fat  diet,  the 
body's  ability  to  clear  the  fat 
becomes  impaired,"  says 
Michael  Miller,  M.D.,  direc- 
tor of  Preventive  Cardiology 
at  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  Center. 
"The  body's  mechanisms 
that  normally  break  down 
the  fat  are  so  overburdened 
that  they  cannot  perform 
properly." 

Fat  that  remains  in  the 
bloodstream  is  eventually 
picked  up  by  "scavenger" 
cells  th.it  transport  the  fat  to 
blood  vessels  throughout  the 
body,  including  the  coronary 
arteries.  (  )ver  time,  these 
fatty  deposits  can  iiu  rease 
and  lead  to  a  hen  i  attai  1  , 


Michael  Miller,  M.D. 


The  new 
study,  pre- 
sented at  the 
American 
Heart 

Association 
meetings  last 
fall,  suggests 
that  the  best 
way  to  assess 
heart  disease 
risk  is  to  test 
blood  fats 
(triglycerides) 
after  someone 
has  eaten  a 
high-fat  meal, 
not  following 
several  hours  of 
fasting.  The 
National 
Cholesterol 
Education 
Program  rec- 
ommends fasting  measure- 
ments of  cholesterol 
components  (LDL  and 
HDL)  and  triglycerides  to 
assess  heart  disease  risk. 

In  the  study,  20  healthy 
men  and  women  "were  told 
to  enjoy  burgers,  french  fries 
and  ice  cream  without  guilt," 
Dr.  Miller  says.  For  one 
month,  they  followed  a  high- 
fat  diet — 40  percent  or  more 
of  the  calories  from  fat — and 
were  monitored  by  a  regis- 
tered dietitian.  At  the  end  of 


the  month  they 
drank  a  high- 
fat  concoction 
and  had  blood 
samples  drawn 
throughout  the 
day. 

During 
the  second 
month  the  vol- 
unteers con- 
sumed their 
regular  diet, 
followed  by  a 
The  impaired  ability  to  get    third  month 

on  a  low-fat 
rid  of  excess  blood  fat       diet — 30  per- 
cent of  calories 
derived  from 
fat.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the 
last  month, 
participants 
were  again 
given  the  high-fat  drink  and 
had  blood  taken. 

The  researchers  found 
that  when  participants  were 
on  the  high-fat  diet,  they  had 
higher  peaks  in  their  blood 
triglyceride  levels  than  when 
they  were  on  a  low-fat  diet. 
But  this  impaired  ability  to 
get  rid  of  excess  blood  fat 
was  not  detected  on  a  triglyc- 
eride test  after  a  12-hour  fast. 
Triglyceride  levels  were 
detected  between  people  on 
low-fat  vs.  high-fat  diets  only 
after  drinking  the  special 
high-fat  drink. 


was  not  detected  on  a 

triglyceride  test  after  a 

12-hour  fast. 


"The  results  were  unex- 
pected. We  anticipated  that 
fasting  levels  of  triglycerides 
would  increase  after  one 
month  on  a  high-fat  diet,  but 
they  didn't,"  says  Angeliki 
Georgopoulos,  M.D.,  associ- 
ate professor  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  Medical 
Center.  "It  leads  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  way  we  cur- 
rently measure  blood  fats  may 
not  tell  the  whole  story.  We 
now  believe  that  valuable 
information  may  also  be 
obtained  by  evaluating  blood 
after  you  eat  a  fatty  meal." 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
JillB.  Bloom 


The  News  and  Advances  sec- 
tions were  prepared  with 
thanks  to  the  public  affairs 
officers  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine 
(410-706-3572),  the  University 
of  Maryland  at  Baltimore 
(410-706-7820),  and  the 
University  of  Maryland  Medical 
System  (410-328-6776). 
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New  Genetic  Defect  Spells  Early 

Heart  Disease  for  Large  Family 

Mutation  linked  to  HDL  levels 

Researchers  ar  the  University 

respectively,  and  developed 

of  Maryland  Medical  Center 

extensive  coronary  blockages 

have  identified  a  new  genetic 

before  age  40. 

mutation  that  is  directly 

The  results  of  the  study 

responsible  for  low  HDL 

were  reported  at  the 

levels  in  a  particular  family — 

American  Heart  Association 

the  largest  family  identified 

session  last  fall.  Previous 

in  the  world  with  premature 

studies  by  Dr.  Miller  and 

heart  disease  and  low 

other  scientists  showed  that  a 

levels  of  HDL,  "the  good 

low  HDL  was  the  most  com- 

cholesterol." 

mon  choleste'rol-related 

"We  have  been  inter- 

abnormality in  people  with 

ested  in  examining  the 

heart  disease.  They  also 

genetic  reasons  why  some 

round  that  a  low  HDL  may 

families  with  very  low  levels 

increase  heart  attack  risk 

of  HDL  develop  early  heart 

even  when  the  total  choles- 

disease," says  Michael  Miller, 

terol  level  is  normal. 

M.D.,  director  of  Preventive 

Twenty  different  U.S. 

Cardiology  at  the  University 

families  with  very  low  HDL 

of  Maryland  Medical  Center. 

have  now  been  identified 

"The  genetic  studies  of  this 

referred  to  Dr.  Miller  and  his 

particular  family  revealed  a 

colleagues  for  genetic  testing. 

new  mutation  in  apolipopro- 

While  no  adequate  treat- 

tein AI,  one  of  the  major 

ment  exists  for  extremely  low 

genes  regulating  HDL  lev- 

HDL levels,  Dr.  Miller 

els,"  Dr.  Miller  says. 

believes  gene  therapy  holds 

Tests  showed  that  21  of 

promise  for  those  at  high  risk 

46  family  members  who  live 

for  heart  disease  because  of 

throughout  the  United  States 

genetic  defects. 

possess  the  genetic  defect  and 

"The  identification  of 

had  average  HDL  levels  of 

such  genetic  defects  is  the 

10  mg/dl.  Normal  HDL  in 

first  step  toward  gene  therapy 

the  U.S.  ranges  from  45-50 

trials,"  Dr.  Miller  says.  "It  is 

mg/dl  in  men  and  50-60 

our  hope  to  develop  and 

mg/dl  in  women.   Two 

improve  genetic  treatment." 

members  of  the  family,  a 

brother  and  sister,  had  HDL 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 

levels  of  7  mg/dl  and  5  mg/dl 

Jill  B.  Bloom 

Only  one  company  has  consistently  dedicated  it- 
self to  defining  performance,  luxury  and  safety 
for  the  automotive  industry.  Mercedes-Benz.  And, 
only  one  dealership  in  Baltimore  has  consistently 
dedicated  itself  to  Mercedes-Benz.  R&H  Motor  Cars 
Ltd.  For  more  than  35  vears,  we've  been  the  only 
dealer  in  the  area  that  sells  Mercedes-Benz  exclusive- 
l\.  It's  the  only  car  we  lease.  It's  the  only  car  we  ser- 
vice. All  of  which  means,  if  you're  considering  a 
Mercedes-Benz  sedan,  coupe  or  roadster,  there's  only 
one  dealership  to  visit.  R&H  Motor  Cars  Ltd. 


MOTOR  CARS  LTD. 

t  Mmvdes-Benz  tuthorized Dealer . 


9727  Reisterstown  Road  •  Beltway  Exit  20 
Owings  Mills  •  (410)363-3900 
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Rotavirus  Vaccine  Prevents  Diarrhea 

conducted  studies  that  will 

antibodies  children  receive 

and  Deadly  Dehydration  in  Children 

clear  the  way  for  applying  for 

from  breast  milk  according  to 

federal  approval. 

Dr.  Rennels'  report  in  the 

Studies  show  vaccine  is  safe  and  effective 

Dr.  Rennels  says  that  if 

December  1995  issue  of 

the  rotavirus  vaccine  was 

Pediatrics. 

included  in  the  standard 

Albert  Kapikian,  M.D., 

Up  to  70,000  cases  of  dehy- 

cine was  100  percent  effec- 

immunization schedule,  it 

head  of  epidemiology  in  the 

drating  diarrhea  in  the  U.S. 

tive  in  preventing  dehydrat- 

would be  given  orally  and 

National  Institutes  of  Healths 

could  be  prevented  each  win- 

ing gastroenteritis  caused  by 

administered  at  the  same 

Laboratory  of  Infectious 

ter  if  a  rotavirus  vaccine 

the  virus.  Their  report,  pub- 

time as  the  polio  vaccine.  She 

Disease,  and  others  at  NIH, 

being  developed  becomes 

lished  in  the  January  1996 

reported  in  the  February 

developed  the  vaccine  by 

part  of  the  standard  immu- 

issue of  Pediatrics,  also 

1 996  issue  of  the  Journal  of 

combining  rotavirus  cells 

nization  schedule.Virtually 

showed  the  vaccine  pre- 

Infectious Disease  that  simul- 

from rhesus  monkeys  and 

every  child  lour  years  of  age 

vented  49  percent  of  the 

taneously  administering  the 

humans.  Dr.  Rennels  says 

and  older  has  been  infected 

cases  of  the  illnesses  and  80 

rotavirus  and  oral  polio  vac- 

that  10  of  the  1 1  rotavirus 

by  the  virus  that  causes  vom- 

genes in  the  vaccine  strain 

iting,  lever  and  diarrhea  that 

Dr.  Rennels  reported  that  simultaneously 

produced  by  this  reassorting 

can  last  for  more  than  a 

process  are  from  rhesus 

week.  In  some,  the  virus 

administering  the  rotavirus 

and  oral  polio  vaccines  did 

rotavirus,  and  one  is  from 

causes  dehydration  that  can 

human  rotavirus.  When 

lead  to  death. 

not  significantly  diminish  the  immunity  provided  by 

given  oral  doses  of  this  vac- 

Rotavirus infects  U.S. 

cine,  the  human  immune  sys- 

children at  the  same  rate  as 

either  vaccine. 

tem  responds  by  developing 

children  in  developing 

antibodies  to  human 

nations.  In  the  U.S.  dehy- 

rotavirus. 

drated  children  are  treated  or 

percent  of  the  severe  episodes 

cines  did  not  significantly 

Researchers  at  the  Centers 

hospitalized,  but  world-wide 

of  rotavirus. 

diminish  the  immunity  pro- 

for Disease  Control  and 

rotavirus  kills  approximately 

Reports  from  the  first 

vided  by  either  vaccine. 

Prevention  estimated  a  net 

800,000  annually. 

large-scale  trial  of  the  vaccine 

Dr.  Rennels  says  other 

savings  of  $79  million  would 

Margaret  Rennels, 

were  published  in  April 

research  raised  concern  that 

result  from  a  national 

M.D.,  associate  professor  in 

1995  in  the  Journal  of the 

the  antibodies  passed  from 

rotavirus  immunization  pro- 

the University  of  Maryland 

American  Medical  A  social  ion 

mother  to  infants  during 

gram. 

Sjiool  of  Medicines  Center 

by  David  Bernstein  M.D., 

breast  feeding  would  inter- 

for Vaccine  Development 

professor,  University  of 

fere  with  the  immune 

Kristy  Wooley 

along  with  other  researchers 

Cincinnati  Medical  Center 

response  caused  by  the  vac- 

in the  Rotavirus  Vaccine 

and  others  with  the  efficacy 

cine.  The  efficacy  group 

1  Hi'  m     (  iroup,  found  the 

group.  The  efficacy  group 

found,  however,  there  was  no 

rhesus  based  rotavirus  vac- 

reported  then  that  the  vac- 

significant  interference 

c  ine  was  safe  and  provided 

between  the  vaccine  and 

protection  against  rotavirus. 

1  he  efficacy  group  has  also 
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Study  Confirms  Effectiveness  of 

New  Defibrillator 

Titanium  turns  the  beat 

around 

A  new  titanium  defibrillator 

abnormal  rhythms  and 

appears  to  be  more  effective 

deliver  current  to  shock  the 

than  standard  FDA-approved 

heart  into  a  normal  rhythm. 

defibrillators  in  preventing 

The  other  coil  acts  as  a 

sudden  cardiac  death, 

return  for  the  current. 

according  to  a  study  by  car- 

"More than  80  percent 

diologists  at  the  University  of 

of  the  time,  standard  defibril- 

Maryland 

lators  in  use 

Medical  Center.     The  new  device  uses  its    today  work  well 

Results 

and  deliver 

reported  at  the      shell  or  casing  as  part  of  enough  current 

American  Heart 

to  stop  a  rapid, 

Association                the  electrical  circuit        irregular  heart- 

Scientific 

beat.  But  that 

Session  last  fall       replacing  the  need  for  a    still  leaves  a  sub- 

showed  the 

stantial  number 

device  worked           second  wire  in  some       of  patients  who 

well  in  all  cases 

need  a  more 

in  tests  of  the                        devices.                   complicated 

new  defibrillator 

defibrillation 

on  40  patients  during  1994. 

system  for  protection,"  Dr. 

"That  led  to  a  randomized, 

Gold  explains. 

multi-center  trial  with  120 

New  defibrillators  are 

patients  in  the  U.S.  and 

less  expensive  and  less  trau- 

Europe," says  Michael  R. 

matic  to  insert.  Just  five  years 

Gold,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  assistant 

ago,  the  surgical  procedure 

professor  of  medicine  and 

required  general  anesthesia 

director  of  the  cardiac  elec- 

and  a  1 0-day  hospital  stay. 

trophysiology  service  at  the 

Now  patients  receive  local 

Medical  Center. 

anesthesia  and  go  home  the 

Unlike  previous  devices, 

same  day  or  spend  one  night 

this  one  uses  its  titanium 

in  the  hospital.   If  the  new 

shell  as  part  of  the  circuit  to 

titanium  device  receives  FDA 

shock  the  heart  back  into 

approval,  it  may  eliminate 

regular  beats.  Traditional 

the  need  for  open  heart 

defibrillators  require  two 

surgery  in  some  patients. 

coils,  or  leads,  attached  to 

the  device.  One  is  placed 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 

inside  the  heart  to  detect 

Jill  Bloom 

RANKED  #1 
IN  HIGH  TECH 


T.  Rowe  Price  Science  8  Technology  Fund  has  been 
successful  at  identifying  dynamic  opportunities  in  this  field. 
The  fund  is  ranked  #1  of  14  science  and  technology  funds 
since  its  inception  (9/30/87)  through  12/31/95,  according  to 
the  Lipper  Science  and  Technology  Funds  Average*  To  select 
companies  with  the  most  promise,  each  is  carefully  evaluated 
based  on  both  its  financial  strength  and  its  products. 

Of  course,  the  risks  of  investing  in  this  field  are  commen- 
surate with  the  rewards.  As  with  any  stock  fund,  there  will 
be  price  fluctuation.  $2,500  minimum  ($1,000  for  IRAs). 
No  sales  charges. 

Call  24  hours 
1-800-541-8462 


Invest  Willi  Confidena 

T.RoweFHce 


m 

•  lit 


•Source:  Lipper  Analytical  Services,  Inc.,  which  ranked  the  fund  #l  out  of  14,  #3  out  of  IS,  and 

#4  out  of  35  science  and  technology  funds  based  on  the  total  reftirns  for  the  since  inception, 
5-year,  and  [-year  periods  ended  l2/il/l)S,  respectively.  Past  performance  cannot  guarantee 
future  results  investment  return  and  principal  value  will  vary  and  shares  maj  he  worth  more  or 
less  al  redemption  than  at  original  purchase  Request  a  prospectus  with  more  complete  infor- 
mation, including  management  fees  and  other  charges  and  expenses  Read  it  carefully  hefore 
uni  invest  or  send  money.  T.  Rowe  Price  Investment  Services.  Inc..  Distributor.  STF030377 
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] Spring  is  here 
liniso  am  the  savinqs! 


•  Elegant  &  private  gatehouse 
community 

•  1 ,2,3  and  4  bedrooms  — 
plus  executive  suites 

•  2  full  baths  in  all  2  &  3 
bedroom  apartments 

•  Beautiful  parquet  wood  floors 

•  Large  private  patios  and 
balconies 

•  Olympic-size  pool,  tennis  court 
and  showroom 

•  Organized  social  activities 


•  Courtesy  bus  service 

•  24-hour  switchboard  service 

•  We  can  customize  your  apartment 
home  to  fit  your  lifestyle 

•  Priced  from  $682, 
with  gas  included 

Located  at  6025  Roland  Avenue. . . 
just  15  minutes  from  Towson  and 
the  Inner  Harbor.  For  information 
phone  377-9555. 
Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10am-5pm 
Sun.  llam-5pm. 
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ASK  ABOUT  OUR  SPRING  SPECIAL! 


The  Bulletin/Spring  1996 


Dr.  David  Rose  checks  out  a 
small  patient  at  UniversityCare 
in  Edmonson  Village. 
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UM's  Clinical  Enterprise  merges  patient  care  and  market  share 


All  across  the  nation  academic  med- 
ical centers  are  playing  a  numbers 
game.  And  when  it  comes  to  long- 
term  survival,  the  numbers  had  better  be  low. 
In  this  new  age  of  medicine,  payers  demand 
cost-effective  medical  services.  Yet  this  low-cost 
policy  threatens  the  education  of  the  next  gen- 
eration of  physicians  and  the  research  that  will 
yield  new  cures  and  therapies — vital  missions  of 
academic  medical  centers. 


To  confront  this  changing  covenant  of  aca- 
demic health  centers,  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  Center  formed  the 
University  of  Maryland  Clinical  Enterprise 
(UMCE).  A  partnership  between  the  School  of 
Medicine  and  Medical  System,  the  Clinical 
Enterprise  has  its  own  mission — to  lower  costs 
and  stay  competitive  in  today's  health  care  mar- 
ket yet  still  fund  the  educational,  research  and 
community  service  missions  of  the  campus. 


By       Ginny       Cook 
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TAKING       CARE       OF       BUSINESS 


"We  can't  wait  for  patients 

TO  COME  TO  US.  We  NEED  TO 
BRANCH  OUT;  THE  MARKET  WILL 

DEMAND  THAT  50  PERCENT  OF 

PATIENT  VISITS  COME  FROM  SITES 

OFF  CAMPUS." 


At  Edmonson  Village,  patients  know  they  will  see  the  same  physician  on  return  visits. 


"Our  responsibilities  for  education, 
service  to  the  community  and  research 
come  with  significant  costs  which 
payers,  in  most  cases,  are  unwilling  to 
support,"  says  Donald  E.  Wilson,  M.D., 
dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine.  "The 
advent  of  managed  care  requires  us  to 
get  into  the  business  of  medicine  and 
compete  for  covered  lives  in  the  medical 
marketplace."  (See  sidebar.) 

With  its  integrated  delivery  system, 
the  Clinical  Enterprise  offers  everything 
from  prevention  to  rehabilitation. 
Services  include:  primary  care  sites  in 
west  Baltimore;  acquisition  of  primary 
care  practices  in  west  Baltimore  and  cen- 
tral Maryland,  the  five  sites  in  the 
University  of  Maryland  Rehabilitation 
network,  links  with  community  physi- 
cians through  practice  management  ser- 


vices; multi-specialty  practice  facilities 
including  one  under  development  in 
Anne  Arundel  County;  sub-acute  beds  at 
University  Hospital  and  Kernan  for 
recovering  patients  who  are  not  quite 
ready  to  be  discharged;  home  health  care 
through  Bay  Area  Health  Care  and  man- 
aged care  contracting  and  utilization 
management. 

"Academic  medical  centers  through- 
out the  country  are  exploring  new  ways 
to  govern  themselves  efficiently  and  meet 
the  demands  of  the  market  for  quality 
and  value,"  says  Morton  I.  Rapoport, 
M.D.,  president  of  the  Medical  System. 
"We  have  put  in  place  a  streamlined  way 
to  ensure  that  the  hospital,  the  School  of 
Medicine  and  the  clinical  practice  work 
together  to  fulfill  our  overall  missions." 


Building  A  Primary  Care  and 
Subspecialty  Network 


ur  strategy  is  to  change  the  way  this 
academic  medical  center  delivers 
clinical  care,"  says  Robert  A.  Barish, 
M.D.,  professor  of  surgery  and  head 
of  emergency  medicine,  and  the 
interim  director  of  the  Clinical 
Enterprise.  "We  can't  wait  for  patients  to 
come  to  us.  We  need  to  branch  out;  the 
market  will  demand  that  50  percent  of 
patient  visits  come  from  sites  off  cam- 
pus." 

At  the  core  of  this  strategy  is  a  move 
to  establish  primary  care  in  the  metro- 
politan area  and  subspecialty  practices 
operated  in  conjunction  with  commu- 
nity physicians  in  the  metropolitan  coun- 
ties.  When  medically  necessary,  these 
patients  are  channeled  back  to  UM  spe- 
cialists downtown  for  treatment.  Plans 
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Where  Have  ill  The  Patients  tone? 

Gone  to  managed  care  (almost)  every  one 


In  the  next  decade  managed  care 
could  well  become  the  dominant 
form  of  health  care  delivery  and  pay- 
ment in  the  country.  With  37.3  per- 
cent of  the  population  in  health 
maintenance  organizations,  Maryland 
already  ranks  with  California  and 
Minnesota,  considered  the  hot  beds  of 
managed  care.  (See  graph.) 

Figures  from  the  1 996  report, 
"State  of  the  School  of  Medicine,"  esti- 
mate that  in  three  years  60  percent  of  all 
business  will  be  conducted  through 
managed  care  companies  and  80  per- 
cent of  all  revenues  from  primary  care 
specialities  will  be  capitated. 

These  estimates  correspond  to  an 
American  Medical  Association  study 
cited  by  John  K.  Iglehart  in  the  October 
1 994  issue  of  the  New  England  Journal 
of  Medicine.  "The  proportion  of  physi- 
cians who  had  signed  a  contract  with  a 
managed-care  plan  had  increased  from 
61  percent   in  1988  to  75  percent  in 
1993,"  he  wrote.  "In  a  survey  of  1,961 
practicing  cardiologists  sponsored  by 
the  American  College  of  Cardiology,  76 
percent  said  that  they  had  entered  into 
at  least  one  relationship  with  an  HMO 
or  a  PPO."  Yet  they  also  said  their 
incomes  had  decreased. 

"According  to  data  from  the  AMA's 
surveys  of  non-federal  physicians  in 
active  practice,  doctors  participating  in 
any  managed-care  system  derive  on 
average  35  percent  of  their  revenues 
from  managed-care  sources,"  Dr. 
Iglehart  added. 

The  march  toward  managed  care 
progresses  because  it  is  "one  of  the  few 
approaches  that  has  been  relatively  suc- 
cessful in  holding  the  line  on  health  care 
spending,"  says  Robert  A.  Chrencik, 


HMO  Growth  in  Maryland 


1989  1990  1991  1992  1993  1994 
-.„.„,^   Year 


HMO  Market  Growth  by  State 


Mass  Ore    Md.  Calif  Minn  Colo  NY    Ariz     R.I.   Utah 
>».w».!>.i>^»i..  State 


senior  vice  president  of  finance  and  sys- 
tems of  the  UM  Medical  System.  Health 
insurance  is  a  huge  risk  with  expenses 
that  have  grown  two  to  three  times  that 
of  inflation,  he  explains.  When  busi- 
nesses want  to  cut  health  care  costs,  they 
look  at  the  bottom  line,  he  says,  and  find 
an  attractive  alternative  in  the  lower  price 
of  managed  care  rather  than  traditional 
indemnity  insurance  plans. 

In  the  old  days  with  indemnity 
plans,  insurers  just  processed  bills,  paid 
fees  and  charged  the  employer  for  any 
shortfalls.  "Whatever  services  the 
employee  used,  the  employer  paid.  It 
worked  much  like  a  country  club  that 


had  overspent  and  assessed  its  members," 
Chrencik  says. 

Managed  care  shifts  the  financial  risk 
of  utilization  of  health  care  services  from 
the  purchaser  to  the  provider,  he  adds, 
and  when  the  risk  is  shifted,  the  rate  of 
increase  levels  out. 

For  a  fixed  dollar  amount  per  mem- 
ber, per  month,  managed  care  offers  a  set 
of  services,  usually  for  a  year.  And  man- 
aged care  organizations  have  found  that 
with  a  ready  supply  of  health  care 
providers,  they  can  aggressively  shop  for 
quality  and  value.  What  they  seek,  says 
Chrencik,  is  quality  of  patient  care, 
patient  convenience,  geographical  access 
and  a  cooperative  working  relationship 
all  offered  at  a  minimum  price. 

The  Medical  Center  has  begun  to 
succeed  in  this  competitive  arena.  One 
example  is  its  arrangement  to  provide 
cardiology  and  cardiac  services  for  two- 
thirds  of  all  patients  covered  by  four  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Maryland 
HMOs.  The  $21  million,  3-year  agree- 
ment means  that  about  200,000 
Marylanders  in  specific  health  plans  will 
receive  cardiac  care  from  specialists  in  the 
University  of  Maryland  Cardiology 
Network. 

"Here  the  employer  shifted  the  risk 
to  the  HMOs,  the  HMOs  shifted  some 
of  the  risk  to  us  and  we  shifted  some  to 
the  participating  physicians,"  Chrencik 
explains. 
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TAKING       CARE       OF       BUSINESS 


Each  primary  care  practice,  like  this  one  at  West  Side  Shopping  Center,  offers  a  range  of 
medical  services. 


call  for  building  or  leasing  primary  care 
practices,  buying  practices,  offering 
equity  and  creating  links  with  commu- 
nity physicians  via  the  Davidge  Croup. 
Right  now  a  carefully  crafted  net- 
work of  patient  care  sites  is  operating  in 
west  Baltimore.  Physicians  treat  patients 
at  primary  practices  in  Edmonson 
Village,  West  Side  Shopping  Center  and 
the  Waxter  Center,  and  two  more  offices 
•it  I  toward  Park  and  North  Avenue  will 
be  up  and  running  by  summer. 


Each  location  offets  a  range  of  med- 
ical services  from  vision  care  to  mental 
health.  And  patients  come  to  buildings 
that  are  secure  and  convenient  with  park- 
ing available. 

They  also  benefit  from  continuity  of 
care — they  see  the  same  doctor  on  return 
visits.  "We  are  building  practices,  not 
running  clinics,"  explains  Carlo  Minardi, 
M.D.,  director  of  the  primary  care  net- 
work. "Physicians  are  dedicated  to  the 
sites." 


Much  like  a  business  builds  fran- 
chises to  capture  market  segments,  the 
Clinical  Enterprise  is  expanding  multi- 
specialty  offices  in  diverse  locations.  The 
catchphrase  here  is  "broad-based  geo- 
graphic access,"  a  formula  that  ensures 
patients,  no  matter  where  they  live,  can 
easily  find  medical  services  offered  by 
UM  affiliates. 

The  Medical  Center  just  opened  the 
first  pediatric  multispecialty  practice  in 
Bel  Air.   Developed  in  response  to 
requests  from  local  primary  care 
providers,  the  practice  houses  pediatric 
cardiologists,  surgeons  and  neurologists 
right  in  the  community.  These  pediatric 
specialists  work  closely  with  community- 
based  physicians  throughout  Harford 
County. 

University  pediatric  specialists  will 
provide  consultative  and  follow-up  care 
for  a  broad  spectrum  of  specialties 
including  cardiology,  surgery,  neurology, 
gastroenterology,  behavioral  pediatrics, 
ophthalmology,  orthopedics  and 
endocrinology. 

The  facility,  called  North  Park 
Center,  will  provide  outpatient  care  to 
residents  based  on  referral  from  their  pri- 
mary care  physicians.  Approximately 
2,000  patients  are  expected  to  visit  the 
center  during  its  first  year  of  operation. 

Plans  are  underway  for  additional 
multi-practice  sites  in  suburbs  and  part- 
nerships with  primary  care  physicians. 
These  joint  ventures  generally  appeal  to 
physicians  who  wish  to  become  part  of 
the  Clinical  Enterprise  network. 

Private  practitioners  too  often  trade 
ownership  and  control  of  their  business 
for  the  security  of  an  employment  con- 
tract and  benefit  package  that  is  often 
richer  than  their  own.  Many  mid-career 
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physicians  sell  to  insure  the  long-term 
survival  of  their  practice. 

All  of  these  ventures  are  designed  to 
refer  patients  who  need  specialized  ser- 
vices back  into  a  more  cost-competitive 
Medical  Center.  "Out  of  this  initial 
effort,  well  build  a  single  comprehensive 
integrated  delivery  system  that  will  be 
able  to  provide  people  with  all  levels  of 
care  in  Baltimore  City  and  the  five  sur- 
rounding counties,"   Dr.  Barish  says. 
"The  challenge  is  to  bring  our  service 
costs  in  line  with  what  the  market  will 
pay.  We  estimate  our  costs  now  are 
approximately  25  percent  higher  than 
the  market." 

The  Davidge  Group 

The  Davidge  Group,  begun  about  six 
months  ago,  is  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Faculty  Practice  Plan  that  will  not 
only  develop  additional  revenue 
but  will  maintain  vital  links  with 
community  physicians,  particularly  those 
who  wish  to  maintain  their  indepen- 
dence from  hospitals  and  HMOs. 

The  basic  blueprint  of  this  venture 
extends  administrative  service  to  com- 
munity-based physicians.  It  is  partner- 
ship not  ownership. 

"Market  research  shows  most  doc- 
tors are  reluctant  to  sell  their  practices," 
says  Bernard  Carpenter,  executive  direc- 
tor of  University  Physicians  Inc.  "Yet 
they  need  to  prepare  for  the  next  century 
with  information  and  accounting  sys- 
tems. "Managed  care  has  its  own  rules 
for  doing  business — most  of  it  market 
driven — which  most  physicians  are 
unprepared  to  deal  with,"  he  says. 


"We  are  not  a  hospital  or  an  insur- 
ance company,"  Carpenter  explains.  "We 
are  not  filling  beds  or  driving  profits.  We 
have  an  affinity  for  what  physicians  do." 

Many  physicians  now  carry  some  of 
the  financial  risk  borne  in  the  past  by  the 
insurer  or  the  employer  who  paid  insur- 
ance premiums.  So  managing  panels  of 
patients  becomes  imperative  for  a  suc- 

When  the  Davidge  Group  steps 

in  to  carry  out  administration, 

the  doctor  can  step  out  for 

patient  care. 

cessful  medical  practice.  Not  only  do 
physicians  need  to  know  what  services 
cost,  but  they  must  be  able  to  integrate 
clinical  and  financial  information  to 
reduce  these  costs,  Carpenter  explains. 
For  example,  patient  care  referrals  are 
credited  against  their  capitation  so  they 
must  know  the  value  of  referrals.  "What's 
more,  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  it 
costs  1 2  to  15  cents  more  to  collect  a 
managed  care  dollar  than  a  fee  for  service 
one,"  he  says. 

"What  we  offer  is  a  range  of  assis- 
tance from  a  full  turn-key  operation  to  a 
menu  of  services  including  information, 
accounting  and  billing,"  Carpenter  says. 
When  the  Davidge  Group  steps  in  to 
carry  out  administration,  the  doctor  can 
step  out  for  patient  care.  "So  maybe 
before  a  doctor  spent  80  percent  of  her 
time  seeing  patients,  and  20  percent  on 
administration.  Now  the  split  is  95  per- 
cent for  patients  and  5  percent  for 
administration.  Much  like  an  attorney, 
the  physician  now  has  more  billable 
hours,"  he  says. 


The  Davidge  Group  has  a  highly 
sophisticated  information  system  repre- 
senting an  investment  of  several  million 
dollars.  "We've  made  the  initial  invest- 
ment in  hardware  and  software  and  it 
doesn't  cost  a  lot  to  offer  bits  and  bytes 
to  individual  physicians,"  Carpenter 
explains. 

With  13  years  of  experience  and  650 
employees  leased  back  to  practices  in  the 
medical  school,  the  structure  is  already  in 
place  for  faculty  practice  groups.  "We 
plan  to  export  this  to  community  physi- 
cians and  link  them  into  us  at  competi- 
tive prices,"   Carpenter  says.  "The 
relationship  then  becomes  a  natural  basis 
for  mutual  referrals." 

Led  by  a  board  governed  by  Drs. 
Wilson  and  Rapoport,  David  J.  Ramsay, 
president  of  UMAB,  and  Stewart 
Greenebaum,  chair  of  the  Medical 
System  Board,  university  officials  began 
the  venture,  eyeing  the  opportunity  to 
work  together  and  build  a  cohesive 
organization  that  would  truly  influence 
health  care  delivery.  "In  large  part,  the 
continued  success  of  the  Clinical 
Enterprise  will  come  from  a  cadre  of  peo- 
ple who  are  willing  to  capitalize  on  our 
strengths,  knowing  that  health  care  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  by  maximizing  our 
cooperation,"  Dr.  Ramsay  says. 

Ginny  Cook  is  the  acting  editor  of  the 
Bulletin. 


"Transition  to  Managed  Care"  is  the  title  of 
this  year's  Ross  Z.  and  Grace  S.  Pierpont 
Symposium  scheduled  during  Reunion 
Week,  Wed.,  May  1  at  6:30  p.m.  in 
Davidge  Hall. 
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Back  in  the  Saddle 


Frustrated  with  an  HMO,  James  Appleton,  '61  rebuilds  his  private  practice 


4t 

Dr.  James  R. 
Appleton 


If  James  R. 
Appleton,  M.D., 

'61  had  a  theme 
song,  he  would 
croon   "Don't  fence 
me  in."  Like  the 
cowboy  who  found 
the  open  range 
fenced  into  home- 
steads.  Dr. 
Appleton  finds  20th  century  impedi- 
ments to  pursuing  private  practice.  Too 
much  government  interference,  too 
many  insurance  regulations,  mounds  of 
paperwork  and  a  huge  overhead  are  just 
a  few  of  the  barriers  he  encounters. 

"As  a  solo  practitioner,  I'm  the  last 
of  a  dying  breed,"  says  the  ENT  special- 
ist who  despite  the  hassles  wouldn't 
practice  medicine  any  other  way.  He  did, 
for  a  while,  briefly  join  an  HMO  full- 
time.  But  it  was  a  frustrating  experience 
that  "handcuffed  me  with  regulations," 
he  says. 

It  was  supposed  to  provide  a  respite 
from  the  headaches  of  running  the  pri- 
vate practice  he'd  established  in  1968. 
After  24  years,  I  was  fed  up  with  the 
system,"  Dr.  Appleton  says.  "My  over- 
head was  soaring — I  hired  more  people 
to  administer  insurance  yet  still  faced  a 
long  lag  in  collections.  I  needed  a  full- 
time  person  just  to  monitor  HMO  com- 
pliance "Then  his  patient  population 
dropped  when  several  major  employers 
shifted  insurance  coverage  to  closed 
groups.    Dr.  Appleton  sin  rendered.  "I 
threw  up  my  hands  and  joined  .in 
HMO,"  he  says. 

I  lis  new  employer,  .i  not  for-profit 
high  visibility  HMO,  was  "good"  the 


first  year  and  "awful"  the  second,  Dr. 
Appleton  says.  By  then  a  number  of 
HMOs  with  cut-rate  prices  had  moved  to 
Maryland  forcing  his  employer  to  become 
more  competitive,  he  explains.  They 
responded  with  a  hiring  freeze,  an 
extended  workday  and  budget  cuts,  and 
"asked  us  to  be  more  productive.  But 
published  figures  already  showed  that  I 
was  seeing  30  percent  more  patients  per 
month  than  other  ENTs,"  he  recalls. 

In  its  defense,  the  HMO  "is  as  good 
a  health  plan  as  there  is.  There  were 
islands  of  brilliance,"  he  says,  but  there 
were  also  layers  of  incompetence.  The 
hierarchy  resembled  an  upside  down  wed- 
ding cake,  he  points  out  top  heavy  with 
administrators  supported  by  the  patient 
and  doctor  resting  on  the  small  bottom 
layer. 

There  were  other  problems  as  well. 
"A  bona  fide  emergency  could  crash  the 
system"  that  scheduled  appointments 
back  to  back  in  15-minute  intervals. 
And  office  access  was  impossible  on 
nights  and  weekends,  according  to  Dr. 
Appleton.  "I  didn't  even  have  a  key  to  the 
building." 

The  HMO  cited  risks  related  to 
using  after-hours,  unstaffed  facilities. 
These  included  security,  seeing  unaccom- 
panied female  patients  or  patients  who 
might  suffer  a  heart  attack  or  other  life- 
threatening  complications  while  being 
examined. 

Medical  problems  that  did  not  fit 
into  the  normal  workday  required  (hat  he 
and  his  patients  make  a  50-minutc  drive 
from  the  Glen  Burnie/Severna  Park  area 
to  the  emergency  room  at  a  hospital  in 
Towson.  It  was  a  frustrating  rationale 
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that  provided  "all  the  reasons  we  should 
not  see  patients  in  our  equipped  and 
familiar  offices  and  none  for  how  we 
could  avoid  using  the  expensive  emer- 
gency room. 

He'd  had  enough.  Dr.  Appleton 
"happily"  climbed  back  into  the  private 
practice  saddle.  Instead  of  the  shingle  of 
yesteryear,  a  handsome  green  awning  lists 
his  name  and  specialty  in  a  shopping 
complex  on  Ritchie  Highway.   "My  prac- 
tice is  growing  slowly;  I'm  working  half 
the  time  and  loving  it,"  he  says. 

Other  investments  afford  him  some 
financial  security  and  "I  was  fortunate  to 
be  in  a  primary  care  specialty-95  percent 
of  my  patients  are  self  referral,"  he  says. 
Still  he  estimates  that  over  time  his  rev- 
enue has  fallen  by  about  40  percent.  "I 
can  survive  until  retirement,"  he  says, 
but  his  daughter,  Rebecca,  who  will  grad- 
uate from  the  School  of  Medicine  this 
year  has  his  sympathy  as  she  enters  a 
family  practice  residency  in  Charleston, 
S.C.,  with  her  M.D. -husband.  "Medicine 
is  the  only  industry  where  someone  else 
tells  you  how  much  you'll  be  paid,"  he 
says. 

Yet  he  would  do  it  all  over  again. 
"There  is  nothing  like  the  field  of  medi- 
cine," he  says,  though  he  offers  a  pre- 
scription for  health  care  that  is  tough 
medicine  for  many  to  swallow.  Slash  resi- 
dency programs,  push  better-trained  pri- 
mary care  physicians,  even  close  some 
medical  schools,  he  says.  But  most  of  all 
restore  the  primacy  of  the  physician- 
patient  relationship.  "Let  me  see  patients 
when  I  want.  Let  me  decide  their  treat- 
ment. 

By  Ginny  Cook 


TAKING       CARE       OF       BUSINESS 


Timing  Is  Everuthinq 
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Sylvan  Frieman,  '53,  sells  his  practice  but  maintains  plenty  of  time  for  patients 


The  waiting  room  of 
Sylvan  Frieman, 
M.D.,  '53  is 

crowded  with  at 
^L  ^^   least  a  45-minute 

j^k  fl   wan. 

Jk  ■  ^     ^k  "He's  probabl) 

'   talking,"  offers  one 

Dr.  Sylvan  Frieman 

patient. 

"He's  always 
talking,"  agrees  another,  a  grandmother 
from  Glen  Burnie.  But  after  a  few  min- 
utes in  his  waiting  room,  it's  obvious 
patients  consider  Dr.  Frieman's  verbosity 
an  asset.  It  lends  a  country  charm  to  a 
downtown  practice  and  keeps  patients 
like  this  grandmother  making  the  trek 
from  her  home  to  his  office  on  Calvert 
Street  in  Baltimore. 

"He  delivered  my  children  and  my 
daughter's,"  she  says.  "I've  followed  him 
[to  offices]  all  over  this  town.  I  wouldn't 
go  to  anyone  else." 

What  Dr.  Frieman  offers,  in  addi- 
tion to  medical  skill  and  care,  is  a  med- 
ical commodity  in  short  supply  Talk  is 
not  cheap  these  days,  especially  when  it 
comes  from  a  physician.  With  HMOs 
and  managed  care  plans  stressing  pro- 
ductivity and  profit  in  the  same  breath 
as  treatment  and  cure,  doctors  have  little 
time  to  inquire  about  anything  but  a 
patient's  chief  complaint. 

Not  Dr.  Frieman.  "I  give  my 
patients  time.  I  never  rush  them  and  I'm 
too  old  to  start,"  he  says. 


Dr.  Frieman  hails  from  an  era  when 
physicians  built  their  practices  on  refer- 
rals from  patients  and  general  practition- 
ers. "We  wanted  to  make  a  living,  and 
when  the  practice  grew,  we  took  on  a 
partner,"  he  explains.  Unlike  the  pro- 
tracted and  complex  arrangements  of 
today  "our  associates  were  colleagues 
who  earned  ownership  in  the  practice  by 
covering  an  extra  night  for  a  year." 

Dr.  Frieman  offers  a  medical 

commodity  in  short  supply. 

Talk  is  not  cheap  these  days, 

especially  when  it  comes  from 

a  physician. 

After  more  than  30  years  as  a  part- 
ner in  an  obstetrics  and  gynecology  prac- 
tice with  Dr.  Richard  Berkowitz,  Dr. 
Frieman  found  the  business  of  medicine 
had  caught  up  with  him.  HMOs  and 
managed  care  concentrated  on  dollars 
rather  than  patient  care.  "I  really  needed 
an  MBA  to  efficiently  manage  the  busi- 
ness and  I  didn't  want  to  get  one," 
Frieman  says,  though  he  admits  if  he 
"were  starting  out  now,  I  wouldn't  want 
to  leave  medical  school  without  an 
MBA." 

Many  doctors  are  pursuing  MBAs 
to  become  more  effective  and  competi- 
tive in  their  jobs.  According  to  a  1994 
survey  by  Whitt/Kieffer,  a  health-care 
headhunter  firm  in  Oak  Brook,  111., 
about  38  percent  of  doctors  surveyed  are 


either  working  on  an  MBA  or  intend  to 
pursue  one. 

Now  Dr.  Frieman  has  become  one 
of  a  growing  number  of  physicians  who 
have  sold  their  practices  to  hospitals. 
The  deal  happened  almost  by  accident, 
he  says. 

During  a  medical  conference  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  a  colleague  asked,  "How 
can  I  convince  you  to  come  to  Mercy?" 

"Buy  my  practice,"  he  replied. 

They  did  during  a  45-minute,  sim- 
ple and  straightforward  negotiation  that 
included  retaining  his  five  full-time 
employees  and  other  part-time  staff  as 
Mercy  employees  leasing  back  his  office 
building  to  the  hospital.  The  deal  was 
sealed  almost  literally  with  a  handshake 
and  spawned  a  compatible  relationship. 
"I  feel  toward  the  hospital  like  I  do 
toward  my  medical  school,"  Dr.  Frieman 
says.  His  two-year  contract  with  Mercy 
Hospital  expires  in  September  but  has 
already  been  renewed  after  a  20-minute 
meeting,  he  adds. 

"Now  I  have  my  medical  practice 
without  having  to  worry  about  managed 
care." 

By  Ginny  Cook 
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Little-Known  State 
Military  Unit  Provides 
Volunteer  Medical  Care 

Dr.  Greenstein  '50  heads  the  new 
medical  unit 

By  Robert  A.  Erlandson 

When  its  moment  came,  the  Maryland 
Defense  Force  seized  it.  *  Physicians, 
nurses,  emergency  medical  technicians 
and  a  dentist  from  the  state's  volunteer 
militia  joined  their  National  Guard  col- 
leagues to  minister  to  Baltimore's  sick  and 
homeless  aboard  the  former  hospital  ship 
USS  Sanctuary.  *  Operation  Guard  Care, 
during  two  weeks  in  September,  offered 
the  first  chance  for  the  Defense  Force  to 
strut  its  stuff  in  public  and  the  members 
responded  well,  said  Col.  George  H. 
Greenstein,  74,  a  semiretircd  orthopedist 
and  1950  School  of  Medicine  graduate 
who  commands  its  recently  created 
medical  detachment.  * 


The  Bulletin/Spring  1996 


The  state's  least-known  military 
unit,  the  Maryland  Defense  Force 
is  the  descendant  of  the  Baltimore 
militia,  which  mobilized  in  1814 
to  defend  the  city  against  British  inva- 
sion. 

For  Operation  Guard  Care,  62 
Defense  Force  members — from  as  far 
away  as  Cumberland  and  Cambridge — 
contributed  almost  1,500  hours  of  med- 
ical service  and  work  as  patient  escorts 
and  military  police  aboard  the  ship 
docked  in  Fairfield,  Dr.  Greenstein  said. 

Brig.  Gen.  Philip  H.  Pushkin,  a 
dentist  who  is  Maryland's  assistant  adju- 
tant general,  coordinated  Guard  Care, 
which  provided  services  for  930  people 
over  the  two  weeks. 

"Guard  Care  was  a  great  morale 
booster  for  our  people,"  Dr.  Greenstein 
said.  "They  enjoyed  it,  and  they  want  to 
be  called  again.  It  was  our  chance  to 
show  them  [the  National  Guard]  that 
we're  worth  something." 

The  Defense  Force  volunteers  who 
meet  twice  a  month,  receive  nothing  for 
their  service. 

"We  get  nothing  but  the  glory,"  Dr. 
Greenstein  said  with  a  wry  smile,  "no 
pay,  uniforms,  no  transportation,  no 
meals,  and  we're  not  armed  either." 

With  headquarters  at  the  Pikesville 
Armory,  the  Defense  Force  has  320 
active  and  inactive  members  in  "battal- 
ions" across  the  state,  said  Brig.  Gen.  M. 
Hall  Worthington,  a  businessman  who 
assumed  command  last  month  from 
Brig.  Gen.  Frank  R.  Barranco  Sr.,  a 
World  War  II  line  officer  who  became  a 
physician.  Volunteers  ages  17  to  70  are 
accepted. 


Older  people,  such  as  Dr. 
Greenstein,  who  can  offer  a  special  ser- 
vice, may  request  a  waiver. 

"I'm  willing  to  stay  as  long  as  I'm 
physically  able  and  they  need  me,"  said 
Dr.  Greenstein,  a  Pikesville  resident  and 
twice-wounded  combat  veteran  of 
World  War  II. 

•  •  • 

He  retired  from  the  Army  Reserve  at 
65  as  major,  but  joined  the 
F)efense  Force  last  year  at  the  invi- 
tation of  Dr.  Barranco,  to  work  to 
fill  out  its  medical  units. 

Df.  Greenstein  said  he  accepted 
"because  the  Defense  Force  has  poten- 
tially a  great  deal  of  good  to  offer  the 
community  at  no  cost.  I  think  it's  good 
there  are  people  who  are  willing  to  do 
this." 

Some  join  because  they  want  to  give 
some  service  but  are  too  old,  have  physi- 
cal limitations  or  civilian  employment 
that  precludes  joining  the  National 
Guard,  Dr.  Greenstein  said. 

General  Worthington,  a  retired 
National  Guard  colonel,  said  he  was 
pleased  at  the  Defense  Force's  contribu- 
tion to  Operation  Guard  Care. 

The  physicians  are  older  people  who 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  such  public 
service  "and  they're  anxious  to  do  more," 
the  force  commander  said. 

He  said  the  Defense  Force,  top- 
heavy  with  officers,  is  trying  to  recruit 
skilled  younger  men  and  women  as 
enlisted  personnel  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers. 

For  his  unit,  Dr.  Greenstein  wants 
not  only  physicians  and  nurses  but  den- 
tists, chiropractors,  podiatrists,  emer- 
gency medical  technicians  and  medical 
aides. 


"They  need  no  military  service,  but 
it  helps,"  he  said. 

"Among  its  various  community' 
activities,"  General  Worthington  said, 
"the  Defense  Force  works  in  the  mentor- 
ing portion  of  the  National  Guard's 
Operation  Challenge  which  helps  teen- 
agers earn  their  high  school  diplomas 
and  a  start  toward  productive  lives." 

The  Defense  Force  provides  medical 
backup  for  "My  Life,  My  Choice,"  a 
program  for  at-risk  youngsters  and  their 
families  which  is  held  at  Camp  Fretterd, 
the  National  Guard  post  in  northwest- 
ern Baltimore  County. 

Activated  initially  as  the  Maryland 
State  Guard  in  1917,  during  World  War 
I,  the  unit  was  re-established  in  1941  for 
World  War  II. 

Disbanded  in  1946,  the  State  Guard 
was  reactivated  in  1983  and  in  1988  was 
renamed  the  Maryland  Defense  Force. 

It  backs  up  the  National  Guard  and, 
in  the  event  of  a  full  Guard  mobiliza- 
tion, the  Defense  Force  would  assume 
such  duties  as  armory  security  and  pro- 
viding auxiliary  military  police  for  civil 
emergencies. 

People  in  health-care  fields  interested  in 
the  Defense  Force  medical  units  across 
Maryland  may  call  Dr.  Greenstein  at 
(410)  484-8088. 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  the  Baltimore  Sun 
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Dr.  Joe  McLaughlin 

brings  the  heart  and  soul  of  cardiac  surgery 

to  Pakistan 


Dr.  Abdul  Aziz  Siddique, 
Dr.  Joseph  McLaughlin,  Dr. 
Sohaila  Mohsui  Ali,  Scott 
Pachecho,  Betsy  Hershner, 
Mr.  Collector  and  Jawad 
Hasnain  in  ceremonial  dress 
following  a  reception  to 
honor  the  American  team. 


When  Joseph  S.  McLaughlin,  M.D.,  '56,  was 

invited  to  create  an  open  heart  surgery  pro- 
gram in  Karachi,  Pakistan,  he  thought  he 
knew  the  challenges  that  awaited  him.  He  was 
wrong.  *  It  all  began  in  1992,  when  Dr. 
McLaughlin,  professor  and  head  of  thoracic 
and  cardiac  surgery  at  UMMS,  visited  the 


thoracic  surgery  department  at  the  Aga  Khan 
University  Hospital  in  Pakistan.   Dr.  Sohaila 
Ali,  chairperson  of  the  Pakistani  thoracic 
surgery  department  and  a  former  UMMS 
resident,  wanted  to  discuss  a  possible 
collaboration.  * 


BY     JO     ANN     S  T  0  L  L  E  Y 
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uring  a  "whirlwind  week"  Dr. 
McLaughlin  met  with  faculty  and 
reviewed  the  training  program  at 
the  hospital.  He  also  learned  more 
about  the  cultural,  educational  and 
economic  differences  that  affect  public 
health  and  medical  instruction  in  this 
overcrowded  and  underdeveloped 
country. 

The  major  problems  leading  to  the 
need  for  cardiac  surgery  in  Pakistan  are 
coronary  artery  disease,  valvular  prob- 
lems (rheumatic  heart  disease)  and 
hypertension.  "The  main  cardiac  clinic 
in  Karachi  sees  an  average  of  900  people 
a  day,"  says  Dr.  McLaughlin.  "There  is 
only  enough  room  in  the  hospital  to 
admit  six  of  the  12  patients  with 
myocardial  infarction  seen  each  day." 


"We  did  a  feasibility  study,"  explains 
Jawad  Hasnain,  M.D.,  associate  profes- 
sor of  anesthesiology  at  UMMS  and  a 
Pakistani  native,  who  accompanied  Dr. 
McLaughlin.  "We  made  recommenda- 
tions on  the  facility,  resources,  personnel 
and  equipment." 

Dr.  McLaughlin  soon  realized  the 
biggest  hurdle  would  be  training  people, 
so  he  suggested  that  cardiopulmonary 
staff  receive  first-hand  experience  with 
the  successful  system  at  UMMS.   Early 
in  1994,  Dr.  Ali  and  three  nurses  trav- 
eled to  Baltimore  for  extensive  training 
at  UMMS  in  the  care  of  patients  under- 
going open  heart  surgery. 

The  next  step  was  to  take  an 
American  team  to  Karachi  to  work 
alongside  the  staff  in  the  Pakistani  hospi- 
tal and  fine-tune  their  system.  The  goal 
was  to  inaugurate  it  as  part  of  an 
expanded  cardiac  surgery  program  dur- 
ing a  convocation  to  celebrate  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  Aga  Khan  University 
in  November  1994. 


Members  of  the  American  and  Pakistani  teams  who  participated  in  the  open  heart  surgery 
program  at  the  Aga  Khan  Hospital  in  Paksistan. 


Dr.  McLaughlin  faced  two  major 
problems  that  threatened  to  upset  the 
schedule.  The  technological  equipment 
and  a  critical  drug  vital  to  performing 
the  surgery  were  both  missing  when  he 
landed  in  Karachi. 

Dr.  McLaughlin's  first  task  was  to 
track  down  the  heart-lung  machine.  He 
found  it  in  Singapore  and  had  it  shipped 
by  air  to  Karachi.  But  once  it  arrived,  he 
and  Scott  Pachecho,  a  UMMS  perfu- 
sionist, soon  discovered  the  machine  was 
missing  brackets  that  hold  the  oxygena- 
tor and  other  computerized  equipn. 
The  pair  explained  their  problem  to  the 
machine  shop  at  the  Aga  Khan  Hospital 
and  soon  devised  an  intricate  but  work- 
able substitute. 

Similar  ingenuity  solved  the  second 
problem — the  lack  of  cardioplegic  solu- 
tion which  stops  and  protects  the  heart 
during  open  heart  surgery.  With  the  help 
of  the  pharmacist,  Dr.  McLaughlin  made 
a  substitute  drug  from  a  combination  of 
other  drugs  and  electrolytic  components. 
"It  worked  like  a  charm,"  Dr. 
McLaughlin  recalls.  "Now  it  has  been 
adapted  to  all  other  hospitals  in 
Karachi." 

For  Betsy  Hershner,  R.N.,  the  head 
nurse  of  the  UMMS  team,  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  outside  the  United  States 
was  exciting.  For  20  years  she  had 
worked  alongside  Dr.  McLaughlin  in  the 
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cardiac  intensive  care  unit  at  UMMS. 
Now  she  joined  him  in  Pakistan  for  three 
weeks. 

"The  political  situation  was  unstable 
and  I  had  never  done  anything  like  this 
before,    she  says.   Although  Ms. 
Hershner  was  troubled  by  the  problems 
she  saw — abandoned  children,  uncleanli- 
ness,  air  pollution,  crowded  conditions — 
she  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the  Aga 
Khan  Hospital  and  its  staff.  "The  heart 
program  was  full  of  bright,  dedicated 
people  who  were  very  eager  to  learn,"  she 
says.  "The  hardest  thing  to  get  used  to 
was  the  slowness  of  the  pace  in  which 
anything  gets  done." 

Despite  the  initial  problems  with 
equipment  and  supplies,  the  surgeons 
and  staff  all  performed  flawlessly.  During 
the  three  weeks  of  the  training  program 
in  open  heart  surgery,  Dr.  McLaughlin 
and  his  team  successfully  operated  on 
seven  patients. 

For  Dr.  Hasnain,  the  UMMS  anes- 
thesiologist, a  highlight  of  his  visit  was 
the  day  the  Aga  Khan  inaugurated  the 
unit.  He  says,  "He  seemed  very  pleased 
with  the  work  we  were  doing  and  with 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  outcome  of  a  suc- 
cessful collaboration  between  the  two 
universities." 

Jo  Ann  Stolley  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
Columbia,  Maryland. 
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A  doctor  finds  harmony  in  a  medical  record 


By  Ginny  Cook 

J  f  music  soothes  the  savage 
breast,  imagine  what  it  can  do 
for  a  stressed-out  medical  stu- 
dent. Alan  Gaby,  M.D.  79 
knows  what  solace  the  sounds  of  music 
can  bring.   When  his  medical  school 
classmates  were  writing  lecture  notes,  he 
was  penning  musical  notes  and  lyrics. 
These  musical  compositions  were 
therapy  for  what  he  calls,  the  "trauma  of 
medical  school." 

Fifteen  years  later  he's  recorded  his 
tunes  on  an  album,  "About  Doctors  & 
Folks"  (Med  Lion  Music),  a  folk-rock 
blend  of  12  original  songs  that  examines 
the  comedy  and  melancholy  students 
face  in  medical  school  and  beyond. 

Here  is  medical  record  that  strikes  a 
universal  chord  among  colleagues  who 
have  survived  the  art  of  medical  instruc- 
tion. "When  I  sing  songs  at  medical 
meetings,  people  go  nuts,"  says  Dr. 
Gaby  from  his  home  in  Seattle, 
Washington.  "They  identify  with  the 
messages." 

In  the  guise  of  Rhyming  (Paul) 
Simon,  Gaby  chants  about  the  avalanche 
oi  information  that  tumbles  from  the 
mouths  of   instructors  in  Medial  I  School, 
I  In  First  Day. 


There's  cytidine  and  thymidine,  aspartic 
transcarbamolylase 

And  also  phenylalanine  and  tyrosine 
transaminase, 

Cholesterol  and  bile  salts  and  lecithin 
and  carnitine, 

Methionine  and  histidine,  asparagine 
and  glutamine.* 

The  banter  changes  to  introspection 
in  The  Long  Lost  Train,  a  soulful  eulogy 
about  the  limitations  of  medicine  and 
the  pain  experienced  when  patients  die. 
And  July  1st  Intern  Blues  gives  a  light- 
hearted  look  at  the  3  a.m.  wake-up  call 
from  the  medical  admitting  officer. 

"So  I  hit  my  head  and  rubbed  my 
eyes  and  went  to  the  ER  to  get  my 
prize."  Dr.  Gaby  croons  about  the  utter 
confusion  of  patient  symptoms  and 
physician  inexperience — a  chaos  which 
ultimately  ends  in  frustration.  "I  worked 
all  night  but  the  very  next  day,  he  went 
and  signed  out  AMA  (against  medical 
advice.  )"  Other  cuts  probe  life  and  love 
in  general  and  include  an  anniversary 
tribute  to  his  parents. 

Dr.  Gaby's  passion  for  music  has 
been  a  perennial  affair.  "In  college,  I  had 
to  make  a  decision — music  or  medicine. 
I  decided  to  take  the  safe  route  and  went 
to  medical  school.  1  wasn't  sure  1  could 
make  a  living  playing  music  but  I  knew 
medicine  would  give  me  a  guaranteed 
career." 


Dr.  Gaby  scanned  a  photo  of  his  own 
guitar  to  produce  the  cover  for  his  debut  album. 


He  chose  primary  care  and  opened 
up  his  practice  in  Baltimore  in  1980. 
After  nearly  15  years,  which  included 
being  selected  to  Baltimore  Magazines 
list  of  top  physicians  in  alternative  medi- 
cine, he  recently  began  a  two-year  sab- 
batical in  Seattle  to  teach  and  write  a 
medical  textbook  that  reviews  nutri- 
tional and  herbal  therapies.  He  also  took 
time  out  to  cut  his  record  in  a 
Gainesville,  Florida  studio. 

He  paid  for  studio  time  and  hired 
back-up  musicians  and  an  engineer, 
putting  the  price  tag  for  his  debut  album 
at  $1 1,000.  "That's  the  advantage  of 
being  a  doctor,"  he  says.  "I  could  afford 
it."  Dr.  Gaby  sings  all  the  vocals  and 
plays  the  acoustic  guitar  on  several  cuts. 
So  far,  he's  sold  about  500  of  the  2,000 
copies  produced  with  little  or  no  mar- 
keting. And  he's  pleased  to  report  that  a 
Towson  music  store,  An  Die  Musik,  has 
reported  a  few  sales. 

Dr.  Gaby  has  no  illusions  about 
trading  medicine  for  pop  music.  "I'm 
not  counting  on  being  signed  by  a 
record  company,"  he  laughs,  "though  I 
do  have  a  lot  of  [musical]  stuff  percolat- 
ing in  my  brain  that  needs  to  come  out." 
For  him,  the  future  may  hold  another 
album  but  more  likely  he'll  look  toward 
a  career  in  alternative  medicine. 


( "Copyright  1994  Medium  Mush  ' 
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1  954 

1  965 

five  parents  of  the 

1  975 

Arthur  Baitch  of  Baltimore  is 

Hannah  J.  Solky  of  Rochester, 

Accreditation  Council  for 

David  R.  Moseman  of  Pulaski, 

chairperson  of  the  board  of 

N.Y.,  is  sad  to  report  that  her 

Continuing  Medical 

Va.,  has  joined  New  River 

trustees  of  Northwest  Hospital 

husband,  Charles  C.  Solky, 

Education.   CMS  has  seats  on 

Internal  Medicine  and  enjoys 

Center.   He  maintains  an 

M.D.,  died  in  September 

the  American  Board  of 

living  in  rural  Virginia. 

active  orthopedic  surgery  prac- 

1995. Her  son,  Alexander, 

Medical  Specialties,  the 

tice  and  is  assistant  clinical 

graduates  from  the  University 

National  Board  of  Medical 

1  976 

professor  of  orthopedic  surgery 

of  Rochester  Medical  School  in 

Examiners,  the  National 

Joseph  W.  Zebley  of  Baltimore 

at  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 

May.   Her  daughter,  Jessica  is 

Resident  Matching  Program 

was  elected  to  the  Maryland 

Medicine. 

enrolled  in  a  Ph.D.  program  in 

and  the  National  Practitioner 

Academy  of  Family  Physicians, 

clinical  psychology  at  the 

Data  Bank  Executive 

and  was  named  Family  Doctor 

1  956 

University  of  Rochester  and 

Committee.    Dr.  Reinstein  is 

of  the  Year  in  1995. 

H.  Coleman  Kramer  of 

will  be  married  in  June. 

associate  medical  director  at 

Tampa,  Fla.,  is  clinical  profes- 

Another son,  Benjamin, 

Sinai  Rehabilitation  Center. 

1  980 

sor  of  medicine  at  the 

started  an  M.D./Ph.p.  pro- 

Dale Dedrick  of  Ann  Arbor, 

University  of  South  Florida 

gram  at  the  University  of 

1  972 

Mich.,  retired  from  practice 

College  of  Medicine. 

Pennsylvania.   Dr.  Solky  is  cur- 

Karen S.  Fountain  of  New 

more  than  three  years  ago  but 

rently  president-elect  of  the 

York  City  was  elected  to  the 

continues  to  teach  at  the 

1  960 

Rochester  Academy  of 

national  board  of  directors  of 

University  of  Michigan 

C.  Earl  Hill  of  Pasadena,  Md., 

Medicine. 

the  Association  for  Women 

Medical  School  and  partici- 

is treasurer  of  the  board  of 

Radiologists.   Dr.  Fountain,  an 

pates  in  clinical  research  on 

trustees  of  the  American 

1  968 

associate  clinical  professor  of 

foot  problems  in  the  elderly. 

Academy  of  Family  Physicians 

Charles  R.  Beamon  Jr.  of 

radiation  oncology,  is  a  mem- 

He is  writing  a  book  on  living 

Foundation.  Dr.  Hill  has  been 

Fredericksburg,  Va.,  has  a  son, 

ber  of  the  American  College  of 

with  lupus,  which  emphasizes 

a  family  physician  for  more 

Charles  III,  who  is  in  his  first 

Radiology  Committee  on 

nutrition  and  physical  fitness 

than  30  years  and  currently 

year  at  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Radiation  Oncology  Practice 

as  an  important  part  of  disease 

serves  as  associate  professor  in 

Accreditation  of  the 

management.   Dr.  Dedrick 

the  department  of  family  med- 

1 969 

Commission  on  Standards  and 

invites  classmates  who  are  trav- 

icine at  the  School  of 

Harold  Dunsford  is  semi- 

Accreditation  and  also  sits  on 

eling  around  the  Ann  Arbor 

Medicine. 

retired  and  has  moved  to  Saba, 

the  ACR  Committee  on 

area  to  contact  him. 

a  small  Caribbean  island  in  the 

Quality  Assurance. 

1  963 

Netherlands  Antilles.   He  and 

1  982 

John  U.  Buchman  of  Studio 

his  wife  teach  pathology  to 

^WBh. 

1  973 

Barbara  W  Reeve  and  hus- 

City, Calif,  sends  greetings  to 

medical  students  at  Saba 

n 

Murray  A. 

band,  William,  live  in 

his  classmates.   He  celebrates 

University  School  of  Medicine. 

>^» 

Kalish  of 

Ellsworth,  Maine,  where  she 

seven  years  as  dermatology 

Leon  Reinstein  of  Baltimore  is 

■ 

Baltimore  is 

enjoys  a  busy  private  practice 

consultant  at  Cal  State 

treasurer  of  the  Council  of 

•iiS 

president  of 

in  psychiatry.  Their  daughter, 

University,  Northridge.   Dr. 

Medical  Societies  which  was 

!^       4$ 

the  Baltimore 

Anna,  graduated  from 

Buchman  recently  hiked  to  the 

founded  in  1965.   CMS  repre- 

*           City  Medical 

Goddard  College  in  Plainfield, 

top  of  Mt.  Whitney,  the  high- 

sents 18  medical  specialty  soci- 

Society, the  first  anesthesiolo- 

Vt., in  December  1995.   Susan 

est  mountain  in  the  continen- 

eties, is  one  of  the  seven 

gist  to  hold  the  position.   Dr. 

A.  Stuart  of  Gallup,  N.M.,  was 

tal  United  States. 

parents  of  the  Accreditation 

Kalish  is  also  secretary  of  the 

married  in  June  1995.   She  is 

Council  for  Graduate  Medical 

Medical  Alumni  Association. 

surgical  director  of  the  inten- 

Education, and  is  one  of  the 

sive  care  unit  at  Gallup  Indian 
Medical  Center. 
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Keep  in  Touch 

Deborah  L.  Benzil  of  Croton, 

David  Fagan  of  Newbury,  Vt., 

Andre  Chen  of  Austin,  Tex.,  is 

N.Y.,  is  assistant  professor  in 

and  wife,  Julie,  announce  the 

a  family  practitioner  with 

neurosurgery  and  director  of 

birth  of  Evan  Daniel  on  July 

Austin  Diagnostic  Clinic  and  is 

We  enjoy  hearing  from 

neuro-oncology  at  New  York 

22,  1995.   Dr.  Fagan  has  a  pri- 

enrolled in  the  University  of 

alumni  and  hope  you  enjoy 

Medical  College.   During  her 

vate  practice  in  internal  medi- 

Texas Option  II  MBA  pro- 

reading about  the  avoca- 

residency at  Rhode  Island 

cine  and  was  elected  president 

gram.   Nancy  Roman  of 

tions,  professional  accom- 

Hospital/Brown University, 

of  Cottage  Hospital,  Inc.,  and 

Durham,  N.C.,  is  chief  resident 

plishments  and  personal 

Dr.  Benzil  helped  round 

is  a  member  of  the  board  of 

for  clinical  services  while  serv- 

milestones of  your  col- 

Women in  Neurosurgery 

trustees.   He  is  also  serving  as 

ing  her  last  year  of  a  psychiatry 

leagues.  Please  help  keep 

(WINS).  She  and  her  husband 

president  of  the  Grafton 

residency.  She  plans  to  remain 

us  informed.  Write  to  Class 

have  two  children,  Dina 

County  Medical  Society. 

in  North  Carolina  and  open  a 

Notes  Editor,  Medical  Alumni 

Benzil,  4,  and  Daniel  Finch,  3. 

Robert  T.  Maupin  is  assistant 

general  psychiatry  practice 

Association,  522  West 

She  would  love  to  hear  from 

professor  in  the  maternal-fetal 

while  continuing  to  train  in 

Lombard  Street,  Baltimore, 

her  classmates. 

medicine  section  of  the  ob/gyn 

psychoanalysis. 

MD.  21201-1627.  Or,  get  in 

department  at  Louisiana  State 

touch  by  phone,  410-706- 

1  986 

University  Medicine  Center  in 

1  993 

7454,  FAX,  410-706-3658, 

Samuel  R.  Akman  of 

New  Orleans.   He  completed  a 

Greg  and  Susan  Brouse  are  liv- 

email, maa@umabnet.ab. 

Baltimore,  his  wife,  Lisa,  and 

maternal-fetal  medicine  fellow- 

ing in  Gainesville,  Fla.,  where 

umd.edu 

son,  Ryan,  welcomed 

ship  at  the  University  of 

Susan  is  in  her  second  year  as  a 

Benjamin  Ross  Akman  to  the 

Maryland  Medical  Center  in 

pediatrics  resident.  Greg  will 

family  on  April  22,  1995. 

June  1995.    David  Stone  has 

finish  his  internal  medicine 

moved  with  his  wife,  Janice, 

training  in  June  before  serving 

and  daughter,  Jessica,  to 

a  year  as  chief  resident.  They 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  where  he 

have  one  son,  Zachary.  Amal 

The  Medical  Alumni  Association 

joined  a  group  cardiology  prac- 

Mattu of  Philadelphia  is  chief 

tice.   He  recently  completed  a 

resident  in  emergency  medicine 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how  the  Medical  Alumni  Association  is 

cardiology  fellowship  at  the 

at  Thomas  Jefferson  University 

governed?  There  is  a  board  of  directors,  listed  on  the  contents  page 

University  of  Maryland.   Dr. 

Hospital.  Dr.  Mattu  plans  to 

of  this  magazine,  which  oversees  activities  of  the  association.  There 

Stone  is  director  of  the  cardiac 

marry  Dr.  Sejal  Patel  in 

are  five  officers,  each  of  whom  serves  for  one  year  and  nine  direc- 

function lab  at  Conemaugh 

October  1996. 

tors  who  serve  three-year  terms.  The  board  has  several  standing 

Memorial  Hospital. 

committees  which  oversee  reunion,  alumni  awards,  board  nomina- 

tions, the  association's  bylaws,  budget  and  finances,  preservation  of 

1  990 

Davidge  Hall,  and  production  of  the  Bulletin  magazine.  Many  pro- 

Kevin M.  Fleishman  of  Fort 

posals  and  policies  are  studied  on  the  committee  level  before  pre- 

Myers, Fla.,  and  wife,  1  isa, 

sentation  to  the  full  board  and  general  membership. 

announce  the  birth  of  Hailey 

There  are  four  meetings  throughout  the  year  plus  an  annual  busi- 

Rose on  July  27,  their  first 

ness  meeting  during  Reunion  Weekend.  Members  are  invited  to 

child. 

attend  meetings  and  are  encouraged  to  notify  board  members  or  the 

alumni  office  of  their  interest  in  becoming  actively  involved.  For 

more  information  please  contact  Larry  Pitrof.  executive  director,  at 

410-706-7454. 
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In  Memoriam 

William  J.  Sullivan,  '29 

William  O.  McMillan,  '32 

Benjamin  Pasamanick,  '41 

John  T.  Stegall,  '43D 

January  7,  1996 

December  17,  1994 

January  13,  1996 

May  11,  1995 

Sykesville,  Md. 

Charleston,  WVa. 

Schenectady  N.  Y. 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Sullivan  completed  his 

Dr.  McMillan  was  a  Naval 

Dr.  Pasamanick  was  an 

Dr.  Stegall  served  two  years 

internship  and  residency  at 

Reserve  veteran  who  per- 

intern and  resident  in  the 

in  the  Army  Medical  Corps 

South  Baltimore  General 

formed  post  graduate  work 

New  York  City  area  before 

and  was  discharged  with  the 

Hospital  where  he  became 

in  Baltimore  and  London 

serving  as  an  assistant  in  the 

rank  of  captain.   He  returned 

chief  of  surgery  and  later 

before  practicing  surgery  lor 

Yale  Clinic  of  Child 

to  Statesville  after  his  dis- 

chief of  staff;  he  also  taught 

more  than  50  years  in 

Development.   Between 

charge  and  practiced  family 

surgery  and  nursing.   He  had 

Charleston,  where  he  was  a 

1955  and  1965,  he  was  a 

medicine.   He  was  a  staff 

privileges  at  Bon  Secours  and 

life-long  resident.   He  was  a 

psychiatrist  at  Johns  Hopkins 

member  and  president  of 

Maryland  General  Hospitals. 

member  of  the  Rush  Medical 

Hospital  and  director  of  the 

Iredell  Memorial  Hospital 

He  was  a  member  of  the 

Society  of  the  University  of 

research  division  for  the 

until  his  retirement,  a  past 

Medical  and  Chirurgical 

Maryland,  Kanawha  Medical 

department  of  psychiatry  for 

president  of  the  Ninth 

Faculty  of  Maryland  and  was 

Society,  West  Virginia 

Ohio  State  University.   Dr. 

District  Medical  Society,  and 

a  fellow  of  the  American 

Medical  Society,  American 

Pasamanick  worked  in  the 

a  member  and  past  president 

College  of  Surgeons.    In 

Medical  Association,  and 

State  Department  of  Mental 

of  the  Iredell  County 

1979,  Dr.  Sullivan  received  a 

South  Eastern  Surgical 

Hygiene  from  1967-72  and 

Medical  Society.   Dr.  Stegall 

50-year  service  award  horn 

Society.    Dr.  McMillan  was  a 

in  the  division  of  Mental 

was  a  member  of  the  North 

the  Medical  Alumni 

fellow  of  the  American 

Retardation  and  Children's 

Carolina  Medical  Society,  the 

Association  and  in  1984,  he 

College  of  Surgeons  and  a 

Services  from  1 972-76  as  an 

American  Medical 

received  the  Man  of  the  Year 

member  of  the  board  of 

associate  commissioner  for 

Association  and  the  Southern 

Award  from  South  Baltimore 

directors  of  Blue  Cross  & 

research  and  as  an  associate 

Medical  Association,  serving 

Hospital  now  called  Harbor 

Blue  Shield  of  Southern  West 

commissioner  for  research 

as  associate  councilor  for  the 

Hospital  Center.   Dr. 

Virginia.   He  is  survived  by 

and  evaluation.   In  1994,  he 

North  Carolina  unit  for  sev- 

Sullivan chaired  the  Physical 

his  wife,  Kathryn,  two  sons, 

received  the  Scientific 

eral  years.  He  served  several 

Education  Committee  of  the 

ten  grandchildren  and  one 

Distinction  Award  from  the 

terms  as  deacon  at  First 

Baltimore  Central  YWCA 

great-grandchild. 

World  Association  of 

Baptist  Church  and  as  chair- 

from 1956-61.   He  won  a 

Psychosocial  Rehabilitation. 

person  of  the  board.   Dr. 

service  award  from  the 

Frank  A.  Franklin,  '33 

He  also  received  a  Certificate 

Stegall  is  survived  by  his  wife, 

Central  YWCA  while  serving 

May  1,  1995 

of  Recognition  for  contribu- 

Sadie, his  son,  John,  his 

as  chairperson  of  the  BMC 

Delray,  Fla. 

tions  to  psychiatric  epidemi- 

daughter, Susan  and  seven 

Task  Force  from  1963-65. 

ology  and  biostatistics  from 

grandchildren. 

Dr.  Sullivan  also  received  an 

the  Harvard  Institute  of 

award  from  Amstar  Sugar 

Psychiatric  Epidemiology 

John  B.  Harley,  '46 

Refinery  in  recognition  of 

and  Genetics  in  1995.   Dr. 

June  17,  1995 

service  to  employees  from 

Pasamanick  served  as  presi- 

Fargo, N.D. 

1940-81.  His  wife  of  49 

dent  of  the  American 

years,  Mary  Ann  Vulgaris, 

Psychopathological 

James  T.  Dorsey,  '56 

died  in  1979.   He  is  survived 

Association  and  the 

January  27,  1995 

by  his  daughter,  Mary  Louise 

American  Psychological 

Emmaus,  Perm. 

Vaccare,  his  sons  William  Jr., 

Association,  Division  37, 

Robert,  Donald,  and  Patrick; 

Child,  Youth  and  Family 

12  grandchildren  and  four 

Service.   He  is  survived  by 

great  grandchildren. 

his  wife,  Lidia  Laba. 
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T.  Rowe  Price  International  Stock  Fund  invests 
in  established  foreign  companies  to  enhance  your 
return  potential  and  diversify  your  investments. 
Request  a  prospectus  with  more  complete  informa- 
tion, including  management  fees,  other  charges 
and  expenses,  and  a  discussion  of  risks.  Read  it 
carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money.  $2,500 
minimum  ($1,000  for  IRAs).  No  sales  charges. 


Call  24  hours  for  a 
free  report  and  prospectus 

1-800-541-6127 
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Albert  T.  Dawkins  Jr.,  '63 

December  13,  1995 
Easton,  Md. 

Dr.  Dawkins  completed  a 
research  internship  at 
University  of  Maryland 
Hospital  and  a  residency  in 
infectious  diseases  at  the 
George  Washington 
University  School  of 
Medicine.   He  served  in  the 
Army  from  1 966-68  and  was 
stationed  at  Walter  Reed 
Army  Institute  of  Research  as 
a  fellow  in  infectious  dis- 
eases.  He  was  regarded  as  a 
fabulous  physician  who  was 
greatly  admired  by  his 
patients.   In  addition,  Dr. 
Dawkins  helped  establish  the 
Tidewater  Performing  Arts 
Festival  in  1977  and  served 
as  its  first  president.   He  was 
active  in  Historic  Easton  and 
the  Historic  Society  of 
Talbot  County.   He  volun- 
teered for  many  years  at  the 
Easton  Waterfowl  Festival 
and  helped  in  the  restoration 
oi  the  towns  old 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Station  that  was  partially 
destroyed  by  fire. 


FACULTY 

Charles  N.  Davidson,  M.D. 
November  8,  1995 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Dr.  Davidson  began  his 
career  at  Maryland  as  a  resi- 
dent in  radiology  at 
University  Hospital  in  1939 
and  remained  on  the  staff 
until  1953,  serving  for  a  time 
as  chief  of  radiology.   He  was 
president  of  the  Maryland 
Radiological  Society  and  its 
predecessor,  the  Radiological 
Section  of  the  Baltimore  City 
Medical  Society,  and  the 
board  of  Blue  Shield  of 
Maryland.   In  1972,  he 
retired  as  adjunct  professor 
of  clinical  radiology  at  the 
School  of  Medicine,  and 
retired  in  1979  from  private 
practice  as  a  partner  in 
Radiology  Associates  which 
had  offices  in  Towson, 
Dundalk,  and  Cockeysville. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Katherine,  a  daughter,  Nancy 
Davidson  Neal,  and  one  son, 
the  Rev.  Charles  N. 
Davidson  Jr. 

Memorial  gifts  may  be  made 
to:  Medical  Alumni 
Association  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  Inc.,  522  West 
Lombard  Street,  Baltimore, 
MD  21201-1627,  or  call 
(410)  706-7454  for  more 
information. 
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Facult) 

r  News 

Good  Housekeeping  Magazine 

richly  illustrated  volume  that 

Xiao-Jian  Yuan,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 

American  Society  for 

has  named  three  University  of 

will  help  many  to  appreciate 

assistant  professor,  department 

Pharmacology  and 

Maryland  physicians  to  their 

the  importance,  scope  and  fas- 

of medicine,  has  been  selected 

Experimental  Therapeutics  in 

list  of  the  "The  Country's  Best 

cination"  of  the  science  of  epi- 

by the  American  Heart 

recognition  of  "a  distinguished 

Heart  Doctors."  John  Kastor, 

demiology. 

Association  as  the  winner  of 

investigator  whose  research  has 

M.D.,  chair,  department  of 

the  Cournand  and  Comroe 

contributed  significantly  to  a 

medicine,  Robert  Vogel, 

The  Association  of  Black 

Young  Investigator  Award  at 

better  understanding  of  the 

M.D.,  division  of  cardiology, 

Cardiologists  selected  Elijah 

the  association's  68th  scientific 

mechanisms  of  action  of  drugs 

and  Thomas  Price,  M.D., 

Saunders,  M.D.,  head  of  the 

sessions.  William  Balke, 

or  other  chemicals." 

director  of  the  stroke  program. 

division  of  hypertension,  for  its 

M.D.,  associate  professor, 

were  selected  by  260  depart- 

calendar featuring  pioneering 

department  of  physiology,  pre- 

Michael Shipley,  Ph.D., 

ment  chairs  and  section  chiefs 

African-Americans  in  the  con- 

sented a  state-of-the-art  lecture 

professor  and  chair,  depart- 

in related  fields  at  major  med- 

quest of  heart  disease. 

at  the  meeting. 

ment  of  anatomy,  has  been 

ical  centers  across  the  United 

named  director  of  the  newly- 

States. 

John  Talbott,  M.D.,  professor 

Eve  Higginbotham,  M.D., 

established  program  in  neuro- 

and  chair,  department  of  psy- 

professor and  chair,  depart- 

science. The  program  will  be 

Barbara  White,  M.D.,  associ- 

chiatry, was  the  keynote 

ment  of  ophthalmology, 

multi-  and  interdisciplinary, 

ate  professor  of  medicine,  has 

speaker  at  the  25th  anniversary 

has  been  appointed  to  the 

including  faculty  from  other 

been  appointed  as  the  School 

celebration  of  the  Johns 

National  Advisory  Eye  Council 

UMAB  schools,  as  well  as  the 

of  Medicine's  liaison  officer  to 

Hopkins  Hospital  community 

(NAEC).  The  NAEC  provides 

University  of  Maryland 

the  Association  of  American 

psychiatry  program. 

programs  and  policy  to  the 

Baltimore  County  and  the 

Medical  Colleges,  representing 

National  Eye  Institute  (NEI) 

University  of  Maryland  at 

women  and  women's  issues  in 

Katherine  LeVeque,  M.S.W, 

regarding  the  conduct  and 

College  Park. 

the  School  of  Medicine. 

department  of  obstetrics/gyne- 

support  of  vision  research  and 

cology,  Western  Center  for 

other  program's  within  NEI's 

Eli  Adashi,  M.D.,  professor 

Maimon  Cohen,  Ph.D.,  pro- 

Women's Health  Care,  has 

mission.   She  has  also  been 

and  acting  chair,  department 

fessor  and  director,  division  of 

been  named  by  Mayor  Kurt 

appointed  to  chair  the  scien- 

of obstetrics  and  gynecology, 

human  genetics,  was  invited  to 

Schmoke  to  serve  as  a 

tific  committee  of  Prevent 

served  as  the  plenary  lecturer  at 

the  annual  meeting  of  the 

member  of  Baltimore  City's 

Blindness  America,  the  nation's 

the  12th  interinstitutional 

Council  of  Regional  Networks 

Commission  for  Women. 

oldest  voluntary  health  organi- 

meeting on  the  pathophysiol- 

of Genetics  held  in 

zation  dedicated  to  preserving 

ogy  of  human  reproduction 

Washington.   His  presentation 

Pawel  JastrebofT,  Ph.D., 

sight  and  fighting  vision  loss. 

held  recently  in  Rome. 

was  on  the  impact  of  legisla- 

Sc.D., professor  of  surgery 

tion  on  the  provision  of 

and  physiology,  and  Margaret 

Edson  X.  Albuquerque,  M.D., 

Donald  E.  Wilson,  M.D., 

genetic  services. 

JastrebofT,  Ph.D.,  assistant 

Ph.D.,  professor  and  chair, 

M.A.C.R,  dean,  has  been 

professor  of  surgery,  received 

department  of  pharmacology 

elected  as  a  member-at-large  to 

A  new  book  co-authored  by 

the  Robert  W  Hock  Memorial 

and  experimental  therapeutics, 

the  administrative  board  of  the 

Paul  Stolley,  M.D.,  professor 

Award  at  the  Association  for 

has  been  named  the  1996 

Association  of  American 

and  chair,  department  of  epi- 

Research in  Otolaryngology 

recipient  of  the  prestigious 

Medical  Colleges  Council  of 

demiology  and  preventive 

midwinter  meeting  for  their 

Otto  Krayer  Award  in 

Deans. 

medicine,  was  hailed  in  a 

contributions  to  tinnitus 

Pharmacology.  The  award  is 

Nature  magazine  review  as  an 

research.  The  award  is  the 

presented  annually  by  the 

"attractively  produced  and 

highest  given  by  the  American 
Tinnitus  Association. 
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Murray  Kalish,  M.D.,  clinical 

American  Association  for 

Robert  Edelman,  M.D.,  pro- 

Brian Berman,  M.D.,  director, 

associate  professor,  department 

Cancer  Education  29th  annual 

fessor  and  associate  director  for 

division  of  complementary 

of  anesthesiology,  has  been 

meeting. 

clinical  research,  Center  for 

medicine,  was  a  member  of  an 

installed  as  president  of  the 

Vaccine  Development,  was 

independent  pane!  convened 

Baltimore  City  Medical 

Claudia  Baquet,  M.D.,  associ- 

presented a  medal  and  letter  of 

by  the  National  Institutes  of 

Society.   He  is  the  first  anesthe- 

ate dean,  policy  and  planning, 

appreciation  by  the  Ben- 

Health  to  assess  the  use  of 

siologist  to  hold  this  position 

moderated  a  session  on  dis- 

Gurion University  of  the 

behavioral  and  relaxation  tech- 

in the  society's  history.  The 

tance  learning  and  telemedi- 

Negev  in  Beersheva,  Israel  for 

niques  for  treating  chronic 

society  is  composed  of  more 

cine  at  the  Department  of 

his  collaborative  research  stud- 

pain and  insomnia. 

than  1,500  physicians  practic- 

Health and  Mental  Hygiene's 

ies  and  promotion  of  scientific 

ing  in  Baltimore  City-  Also 

second  annual  Maryland  Rural 

relations  between  the  Ben- 

Stuart  A.  Tiegel,  M.S.W., 

elected  as  board  members  were 

Health  Conference. 

Gurion  Faculty  of  Health 

associate  professor,  department 

Eve  Higginbotham,  M.D., 

Sciences  and  investigators  in 

of  psychiatry,  presented  at  the 

professor  and  chair,  depart- 

Mark Ehrenreich,  M.D., 

Egypt  and  Gaza. 

American  Association  for 

ment  of  ophthalmology,  and 

director,  consultation  psychia- 

Marriage and  Family  Therapy 

James  P.  G.  Flynn,  M.D., 

try,  department  of  psychiatry, 

Lisa  Johnson,  M.S.,  depart- 

annual conference.   His  topic 

director,  corporate  rehabilita- 

has developed  a 

ment  of  medical  and  research 

was  reorganizing  abusive  fami- 

tion services. 

consultation/liaison  program 

technology,  has  been  elected  to 

lies. 

that  has  been  approved  by  the 

serve  as  chemistry  chair  of  the 

Andrew  Goldberg,  M.D., 

Academy  of  Psychosomatic 

examination  committee  of  the 

Karen  Mitchell,  M.B.A.,  assis- 

professor and  director,  division 

Medicine. 

American  Society  of  Clinical 

tant  dean  for  finance,  has  been 

of  gerontology,  Baltimore  VA 

Pathologists,  Board  of  Registry 

appointed  to  serve  on  the  pro- 

Medical Center,  has  been 

Frank  Calia,  M.D.,  vice  dean, 

for  1996-97. 

fessional  development  work- 

selected as  the  first  Simon  and 

was  the  1995  recipient  of  the 

shop  committee  of  the  Eastern 

Bessie  Grollman  Distinguished 

Theodore  E.  Woodward 

Virginia  Keane,  M.D.,  associ- 

Association of  College  and 

Professor  of  the  University  of 

Award  of  the  Maryland 

ate  professor,  department  of 

University  Business  Officers. 

Maryland  School  of  Medicine. 

Chapter  of  the  American 

pediatrics,  has  been  awarded  a 

College  of  Physicians  for 

Community  Access  to  Child 

Carol  Tamminga,  M.D.,  pro- 

Robert Meny,  M.D.,  director, 

Excellence  in  Education  and 

Health  (CATCH)  planning 

fessor,  department  of  psychia- 

Sudden Infant  Death 

Research. 

grant,  awarded  by  the 

try,  was  the  plenary  lecturer  at 

Syndrome  (SIDS)  Clinical 

American  Academy  of 

the  25th  annual  Society  of 

Unit,  is  president-elect  of  the 

Joseph  Burnett,  M.D.,  profes- 

Pediatrics.  She  is  one  of  only 

Neuroscience  meeting.   Her 

American  Association  of  SIDS 

sor  and  acting  chair,  depart- 

two physicians  from  the  state 

topic  was  schizophrenia. 

Prevention,  and  will  host  that 

ment  of  dermatology,  was  the 

of  Maryland  to  receive  the 

society's  annual  meeting  in 

invited  guest  speaker  at  the 

grant. 

Annapolis  in  September. 

1  dermatology,  Pharmacology 
and  Physiology  Forum  and  a 

Ernest  Borden,  M.D.,  direc- 

symposium for  the 

tor,  University  of  Maryland 

Collaboration  of  Cosmetology 

Cancer  Center,  and  Douglas 

and  Dermatology,  both  held 

Ross,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  associate 

recently  in  Japan. 

professor,  department  ol  medi- 

cine, were  presenters  at  the 
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Weiner  Named 

w   m  ^-i— 

Associate  Dean 

Best  Doctors 

Chair  Of  Ob/Gyn 

For  Student 
Affairs  Appointed 

in  America 

Carl  Philip  Weiner,  M.D., 

Six  physicians  from  the  UM 

has  been  named  chair  of  the 

r         mt^~      <m 

Jack  Gladstein,  M.D.  has 

Medical  Center  were  named 

department  of  obstetrics  and 

been  appointed  associate  dean 

as  the  "Best  Doctors  in 

gynecology,  effective  July  1 , 
1996. 

for  student  affairs. 

He  has  been  a  member  of 

America"  in  a  survey  in  the 
March  issue  of  American 

Dr.  Weiner  has  been 

mlivM 

the  faculty  as  medical  school 

Health.  The  physicians  were 

director  of  maternal-fetal 

associate  professor  of  pedi- 

chosen by  more  than  3,200 

medicine  at  the  University  of 

atrics  and  director  of  inpa- 

peers at  350  leading  academic 

Iowa  Hospitals  and  Clinics, 
and  professor  of  obstetrics 

Darl  Philip  Weiner.  M.D. 

tient  pediatrics,  division  of 
adolescent  pediatrics.  He 

medical  centers.  They  were 
asked  to  whom  they  would 

and  gynecology,  University 

joined  the  School  of  Medicine 

go  or  send  a  family  member 

of  Iowa  College  of  Medicine. 

followed  by  a  two-year  fel- 

faculty as  an  adolescent  medi- 

for treatment. 

In  1984,  he  began  one  of  the 

lowship  in   maternal-fetal 

cine  fellow  in  1987.   A  magna 

Those  receiving  the 

first  multi-disciplinary  fetal 

medicine  at  Northwestern 

cum  laude  graduate  of  Yeshiva 

recognition  were:  Eli  Adashi, 

diagnosis  and  treatment 

Memorial  Hospitals, 

University,  Dr.  Gladstein 

M.D.,  director  of  the  repro- 

units in  the  country  and 

Northwestern  University. 

received  his  medical  degree 

ductive  endocrinology  pro- 

became its  director  in  1987. 

He  is  a  member  of  all  the 

from  the  Albert  Einstein 

gram;  John  Herzenberg, 

As  fetal  medicine  reached  the 

prestigious  medical  societies 

College  of  Medicine  in  1983. 

M.D.,  co-director,  Maryland 

mainstream,  his  group 

in  his  discipline  and  holds 

While  a  resident  at  Albert 

Center  for  Limb  Lengthening 

achieved  international  recog- 

membership in  appropriate 

1  instein,  1  )r.  (  iladstcin 

and  Reconstruction;  Alan 

nition.   Today  the  unit  draws 

international  societies  as 

received  the  Joseph 

Levine,  M.D.,  head,  muscu- 

patients from  a  five-state 

well.   Dr.  Weiner  reviews 

Gottesman  Award  for  excel- 

loskeletal oncology,  Cancer 

area. 

manuscripts  for  more  than 

lence  in  teaching  medical  .stu- 

Center; Douglas  Mattox, 

Dr.  Weiner  is  a  magna 

20  national  and  international 

dents. 

M.D.,  head,  otolaryngology, 

cum  laude  graduate  of 

medical  journals,  including 

He  was  honored  with  the 

head  and  neck  surgery  pro- 

Lehigh University  and  was 

the  New  England  Journal, 

1992  Faculty  Teaching  Award 

gram;  Charles  Schiffer,  M.D, 

awarded  honors  in  obstetrics 

Journal  oj  the  American 

and  served  as  commencement 

head,  hematologic  malignan- 

and gynecology  as  early  as  his 

Medical  Association  and 

marshal  the  following  year. 

cies,  Cancer  Center;  Lauren 

medical  student  days  at  the 

Archives  of  Internal  Medicine. 

He  has  received  pediatric 

Schnaper,  M.D.,'81,  director, 

Medical  College  of  Georgia. 

He  is  a  dedicated  researcher 

teaching  awards  from  the 

breast  evaluation  program, 

His  internship  and  residency 

with  an  excellent  record  of 

University  of  Maryland  and 

Cancer  Center. 

training  were  at  the  Ohio 

extramural  funding  over  the 

Sinai  Hospital. 

State  University  Hospital, 

past  15  years. 

Wanted:  Antique  Medi< 

:al  Artifacts 

In  Davidge  Hall  a  number  of  antiqu 

e  medical  artifacts  owned  by  the 

Medical  Alumni  Association  are  on 

display.  We  are  proud  of  our 

exhibits  and  are  eager  to  see  the  c 

ollection  grow.  If  you  are  inter- 

ested  in  donating  instruments  or  lit 

erary  works  to  the  Medical  Alumni 

Association,  please  contact  us  at  ( 

410)706-7454. 
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Medical  Students  Dish  Up  Turkey 
Dinners 


More  than  100  volunteers 
from  UMAB  hosted  the 
annual  Thanksgiving  Dinner 
for  the  Hungry  at  Booker  T. 
Washington  Middle  School 
on  November  23.   This  year's 
event  was  organized  by 
UMAB  medical  students, 
who  served  a  full  meal  with 
all  the  trimmings  to  more 
than  600  Baltimore  men, 
women  and  children.  More 
than  1,000  pounds  of  turkey 
was  home-cooked  by  the  vol- 
unteers. And  donations  by 


UMAB  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents, resulted  in  several 
trucks  filled  with  clothes  that 
were  also  distributed  by  the 
group.   The  event  was  made 
possible  through  donations 
and  funding  from  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association, 
the  deans  office,  UMAB 
employees  and  local  busi- 
nesses.  A  special  thanks  to 
Jessie  McCary,  '98,  who 
spearheaded  the 
Thanksgiving  feast  and 
assisted  in  the  production  of 
this  article. 


Ik        ^-* 


Medical  students  dished  up  turkey  dinners  to  mure  than  600  hun- 
gry Baltimoreans. 


Students  Treat  Children  to  a  Happy 
Halloween 


Children  at  the  Salvation 
Army  had  a  happy 
Halloween  last  fall  thanks  to 
the  National  Student 
Medical  Association 
(NSMA).  NSMA  members 
provided  snacks  and  bags  of 
candy  for  each  child.  They 
also  organized  crafts  which 
included  carving  or  decorat- 
ing pumpkins,  making 
ghosts  and  coloring  witches 
and  goblins.  Students  Ken 
Richards,  Chimene  Liburd, 
Allison  Hensley,  Riba 


Nolan,  Edwin  Matthews, 
Craig  Skinner,  Mysheika 
Lemaille- Williams,  Juanice 
Woodail,  Rimani  Kelsey, 
Triesta  Fowler,  Rhonique 
Shields  and  Felicia  Martin 
contributed  their  time  this 
year.  NSMA  members  create 
a  fun-filled  party  each  year 
for  children  who  would  oth- 
erwise miss  out  on  such  fes- 
tivities. The  Medical  Alumni 
Association  sponsors  the 
event. 


Edwin  Matthews,  a   UM  medical  student,  makes 
Halloween  a  treat  for  this  little  girl. 
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Sophomore  Class 
Enjoys  MAA 
Festivity 

The  Medical  Alumni 
Association  entertained  more 
than  125  second-year  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  alumni  in 
Davidge  Hall  on  January  4. 
Each  year  the  association 
organizes  events  for  all  four 
classes  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  mission  of  the  MAA  and 
to  encourage  their  support. 
The  sophomore  class  was 
treated  to  a  full  meal: 
spaghetti,  stir  fry,  submarine 
sandwiches  and  cake,  while 
enjoying  popular  music.  A 
special  thanks  to  the  sopho- 
more representatives  on  the 
MAA's  Student  Advisory 
Council  for  their  help  in 
organizing  the  event. 


Left  to  right:  Joel  Gerber,  James  Morton,  Marytuin  Jaberi. 
Shannon  Shook  in  background. 


Left  to  right:    Rob  Lenz,  Tim  McAveney,  Joe 
Martinez,  Ray  Jones 


Left  to  right:  Jon  Davis,  Craig  Skinner,  Mark 
Burnett,  Tom  Kenney 


Annual  Pincoffs 
Lecture  Held 

Daniel  D.  Federman,  M.D., 
dean  for  medical  education 
and  Carl  W.  Walter  Professor 
of  Medicine  and  Medical 
Education  of  Harvard 
Medical  School,  delivered 
the  39th  annual  Pincoffs 
Lecture  in  Medicine  in 
December.  His  talk  entitled 
"Genetic  and  Endocrine 
Controls  of  Sexual 
Development"  examined  the 
solution  of  a  number  of 
problems  involved  in  the  use 
of  sexual  reproduction  for 
species  survival. 

The  lecture,  established 
in  1957,  honors  the  distin- 
guished career  of  Dr. 
Maurice  C.  Pincoffs,  a  for- 
mer faculty  member  of  the 
School  of  Medicine. 


Dr.  Daniel  Tederman 
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Honor  Roll 
Addendum 

In  the  1994-95  Honor  Roll  of 
Donors,  published  in  the 
Winter  issue  of  the  Bulletin, 
we  neglected  to  acknowl- 
edge gifts  from  two  alumni: 
Nathan  Schnaper,  M.D.  '49 
Nelson  Goldberg,  M.D.  '73 

The  Bulletin  apologizes  for 
these  omissions  and  wishes 
to  thank  Drs.  Schnaper  and 
Goldberg  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  School  of 
Medicine  through  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association 
last  year. 


Renovation  Of  Residents'  Lounge  Completed 


Thanks  to  support  from  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association, 
renovation  of  the  resident 
lounge  on  6W  in  UMMS  is 
finished.  At  a  party  celebrat- 
ing the  opening  of  Alumni 
Lounge  on  December  15, 
Andrew  Malinow,  M.D.  '81, 
associate  professor  and  direc- 
tor of  the  anesthesiology  resi- 
dency program,  thanked 
MAA  President  Louis  A. 
Shpritz,  M.D.  70,  and 


INCOME  STOCKS 
FOR  LOWER  RISK 


T.  Rowe  Price  Equity  Income  Fund,  one  of  our  most  con 
servative  stock  funds,  pursues  substantial  income  and  capital 
appreciation  by  investing  in  established  companies  that  pay 
above-average  dividends.  This  dividend  focus  helps  cushion 
share  price  volatility  during  market  downturns.  And,  rein- 
vesting dividends  can  significantly  enhance  total  returns. 
Our  free  report,  Conservative  Stock  Investing,  can  help 
you  make  informed  decisions  to  work  toward  your  long- 
term  goals.  As  with  any  stock  fund,  there  will  be  short- 
term  price  fluctuation.  $2,500  minimum  ($1,000  for  IRAs). 
No  sales  charges. 

Call  24  hours  for  a 
free  report  and  prospectus 

1-800-541-8460 


Invest  Willi  Confidena 

T.RoweFVice 


-At 


Investmenl  return  and  principal  value  will  \ar\  and  shares  maj  be  worth  more  or  less  al 
redemption  than  at  original  purchase.  Request  a  prospectus  with  more  complete  information, 
including  management  fees  and  other  charges  and  expenses  Head  it  carefulh,  before  you  invest  or 
send  mone\  T  Rowe  Price  Investmenl  Services,  Inc.,  Distributor.  i  n  030376 


MAA  board  members  for 
their  support.   The  lounge  is 
equipped  with  a  new  kitch- 
enette, carpeting,  furniture 
and  home  entertainment  sys- 
tem. The  celebration  was 
sponsored  by  graduate  med- 
ical services  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Katherine  Pazdernik. 


Andrew  Malinow,  M.D.  '81 
and  Louis  Shpritz,  M.D.  '70, 
welcome  residents  to  the  reno- 
vated lounge. 


1997  Reunion  Class  Agents 

The  Medical  Alumni  Association  is  already  making  plans  for  the 

122nd  Annual  Reunion,  to  be  held  April  30, 

vlay  1-3,  1997.  If  you  are 

interested  in  assisting  in  your  class 

reunion, 

please  contact  your  class 

agent 

Dr  one  of  the  reunion  committee  members  through  the  Medical 

Alumn 

office  (410)  706-7454. 

1932 

John  Dumler 

1962, 

Raymond  Bahr 

1937 

James  Frenkil 

cont. 

Haddox  Sothoron 

1942 

Marion  Friedman 

Phyllis  Pullen 

1947 

Anne  Mattern 

1967 

John  Rogers 

1952 

George  Alderman 

Joseph  Orlando 

John  Krager 

1972 

Brian  Winter 

Morton  Krieger 

Darryl  Garfinkel 

Nelson  McKay 

Stanley  Morrison 

William  Pillsbury 

1977 

Elwood  Cobey 

Jonas  Rappeport 

Willarda  Edwards 

Norton  Spritz 

Rona  Eisen 

1957 

George  Lentz 

Robert  Loeb 

David  Largey 

Robert  Smith 

Paul  Mullan 

1982 

Rebecca  Love 

Frederick  Plugge 

We  need  volunteers! 

Nevins  Todd 

1987 

Paul  Tarantino 

1962 

Bernard  Karpers 
Theodore  Patterson 

1992 
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Since  1807,  the  University  of  Maryland  School 
of  Medicine  has  forged  a  tradition  of  academic 
excellence  and  pioneering  patient  care. 
Your  planned  gift  can  guarantee  this 
tradition  for  generations  to  come. 


A  life  income  gift  plan  with  the  University 
f  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  can  also: 


•  Generate  greater  income  for 

you  based  on  the  market 
value  of  your  stocks 

•  Eliminate  capital  gains  taxes 

•  Earn  a  charitable  income  tax 
reduction 

•  Reduce  tax  on  your  estate 


TO  INVEST 
IN  FUTURE 
TRADITIONS... 

For  more  information  about  endowing 
the  University  of  Man/land  School  of 
Medicine  and  its  continuing  tradition 
tcellence,  please  contact: 

Gretta  P.  Estey 

Vice  President  and  Associate  Dean 
for  Development 

University  of  Maryland  Medical  Center 
29  South  Greene  Street,  Suite  120 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21201 
(410)  328-4400 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 
MEDICAL  CENTER 
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Dr.  Joseph  McLaughlin  (left)  stands  in 
the  historic  Khyber  Pass  that  connects 
Pakistan  and  Afghanistan.  For  centuries, 
the  Khyber  Pass  was  used  by  invaders  to 
enter  India  and  today  is  under  Pakastani 
control.  Dr.  McLaughlins  journey  took 
him  to  Karachi  to  help  establish  an  open 
heart  surgery  program.  (See  story  page  20.) 

Pictured  left  to  right  are  Dr.  McLaughlin, 
his  Pakastani  bodyguard,  Dr.  John 
Hankins  '48,  a  missionary  doctor,  the 
driver  and  Mrs.  Irene  McLaughlin. 
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Alumni  Meet  And  Greet 


During  Reunion  '96 
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It's  A  Closed  Box 


Simply  put,  your  Medical  Mutual  premiums  go  into  a  closed 
box  .  .  .  and  you  own  the  box.  We  pay  claims,  we  pay  to 
defend  physicians,  we  pay  operating  expenses.  Any  money 
left  over  belongs  to  you.  That's  it.  No  money  goes  to 
out-of-state  owners,  no  money  goes  to  subsidize  operating 
expenses  of  a  parent  company  located  in  another  state. 
Dividends  are  paid  to  you,  not  to  outside  stockholders. 

The  physicians  of  Maryland  planned  it  this  way  when 
you  asked  the  Maryland  General  Assembly  to  create  Medical 
Mutual  to  meet  your  special  insurance  needs.  It's  a  concept 
that  has  worked  well  for  over  15  years,  and  it's  a  concept  that 
has  made  Medical  Mutual  the  choice  of  the  vast  majority  of 
physicians  across  the  state. 

The  closed  box.  We're  the  only  ones  who  operate  this 
way.  Why  accept  anything  less? 


Medical  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Society  of  Maryland 
225  International  Circle»Hunt  Valley,  Maryland  21030 
Toll  Free  1-800-492-0193 
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Message  from  the  Dean 

We  have  recently  received  the 

•      expenditures  by  medical 

Equally  important, 

1996  Impact  of  the  University 

school  students  who  oth- 

University of  Maryland, 

of  Maryland  School  of 

erwise  would  not  be 

School  of  Medicine  faculty, 

Medicine  on  the  Maryland 

attending  a  Maryland 

staff  and  students  live  in 

Economy,  and  I  would  like  to 

university; 

every  Maryland  county,  and 

share  some  of  the  results  with 

•      expenditures  by  visitors 

97  percent  of  all  staff  live  in 

you. 

drawn  to  Maryland  for 

the  state.  This  supplies  con- 

Not surprisingly,  the 

School  of  Medicine  con- 

tinuous economic  activity  to 

University  of  Maryland 

ferences  and  meetings; 

the  state,  supporting  jobs  in 

School  of  Medicine  creates 

•      spin-off  income  created 

a  wide  range  of  other  busi- 

economic benefits  which 

throughout  the  Maryland 

nesses. 

reach  far  beyond  the  neigh- 

economy. 

As  one  of  the  state's  two 

borhood  in  which  we  reside. 

major  academic  medical  cen- 

During FY'95,  we  were  a 

Spin-off  income  is  gener- 

ters, the  University  of 

ft<     ^M 

major  contributor  to  the 

ated  when  employees  and 

Maryland  School  of 

entire  states  economy,  gener- 

suppliers spend  their  salaries 

Medicine  differs  significantly 

ating  more  than  $519.5  mil- 

and income  to  purchase 

from  other  state  and  local 

lion  in  new  income  and 

goods  and  services  from 

agencies  in  its  ability  to  gen- 

Donald £  Wilson,  M.D. 

8,495  jobs.  Of  those  figures, 

other  businesses  who,  in 

erate  outside  funding.   We 

a  remarkable  $408.4  million 

turn,  buy  additional  goods 

generate  more  than  40  per- 

was net  new  income  and 

and  services.  This  process 

cent  of  our  operating  rev- 

7,079 were  net  new  jobs. 

introduces  new  dollars  into 

enues  from  outside  grant  and 

These  dollars  and  jobs  would 

the  economy. 

contract  awards,  primarily 

not  have  been  available  to 

Net  new  jobs — that  is, 

through  competitive  funding 

Maryland  residents  or  busi- 

those that  would  not  have 

of  research. 

nesses  without  our  presence. 

existed  without  the 

Less  than  10  percent  of 

The  net  new  income 

University  of  Maryland, 

the  medical  school's  operat- 

benefits to  the  state  were 

School  of  Medicine — 

ing  revenues  comes  from 

generated  by: 

included: 

direct  state  appropriations, 

•      School  of  Medicine 

•      vendor  and  salary  jobs; 

excluding  fringe  benefits  and 

expenditures  for  salaries, 

•      student-related  jobs; 

funds  allocated  for  central 

wages  and  operations 

•      visitor-related  jobs; 

services.  Our  remaining 

paid  from  non-State 

•      construction  jobs. 

operating  revenues  are  gener- 

funds; 

ated  through  tuition,  sale  of 

•      expenditures  by  affiliated 

services,  gifts  and  endow- 

institutions for  salaries, 

ments. 

wages  and  operations; 
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Between  FY'91  and 
FY'95,  the  schools  federal 
and  private  research  funding 
increased  significantly  from 
$77.4  million  to  $96.6  mil- 
lion. These  figures  do  not 
include  money  from  state  and 
local  sources.   During  this 
time  period,  our  total  num- 
ber of  grant  awards  increased 
from  600  in  FY'91  to  839  in 
FY'95 — a  40  percent 
increase. 

Our  research  has  a  ripple 
effect,  as  well,  on  Maryland's 
economy  and  elsewhere. 
Since  1992,  successful  tech- 
nology transfer  efforts  have 
resulted  in  150  invention  dis- 
closures, 31  patent  applica- 
tions and  17  license 
agreements.  To  date,  tech- 
nologies developed  in  the 
University  of  Maryland, 
School  of  Medicine  have 
formed  the  basis  of  four 
Maryland  companies  and  one 
California  company. 

Other  relevant  figures: 

•  total  revenues  in  FY'95 
were  $257  million,  with 
$263  million  projected 
for  FY/96; 

•  our  clinical  practice  gen- 
erated $92  million  in 
FY'95; 

•  research  funding 
increased  to  more  than 
100  million. 


Clearly,  we  have  an 
impact  not  only  on  the  health 
of  the  state's  citizenry,  but 
also  on  its  economy.   Your 
contributions — whether  as 
alumni,  faculty,  staff,  stu- 
dents, or  friends  of  the 
School  of  Medicine — are 
greatly  appreciated. 


Donald  E.  Wilson,  M.D. 
Dean 


In  thi 


is  issue 


In  late  50s  Herbert  Martello,  M.D.  '60,  ventured  into  Davidge  Hall  as  a 
student  attending  classes  in  medical  school.  Now  he  stands  in  front  of 
its  historic  columns  (cover  photo)  with  his  twin  daughters,  Anne  and 
Mary,  who  earned  their  M.D.  degrees  this  year  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine.  In  this  issue,  you'll  read  about  these  two 
women  who  are  bound  for  medical  careers  that  mirror  each  other's  and 
the  father  who  inspired  them.  You'll  also  follow  three  students  who  left 
the  urban  campus  to  study  medicine  in  the  rural  mountains  of  Western 
Maryland.  And  from  the  tallies  of  Match  Day,  you'll  learn  where  they  and 
the  rest  of  the  Class  of  '96  will  spend  their  residencies. 

We  salute  the  Class  of  '96  and  hope  they  will  fondly  remember  their 
days  in  medical  school  and  return  here  in  the  future  as  many  of  our 
alumni  did  during  Reunion  '96.  We  welcome  these  old  friends  in  pages 
of  photos  that  capture  the  highlights  and  camaraderie  of  celebrations, 
banquets  and  parties. 
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Schaefer  Rehabilitation  Center 
Opens  at  Kernan  Hospital 

With  128  beds,  its  the  largest  rehabilitation  center 
in  the  state  and  the  only  one  on  the  East  Coast 
with  an  inpatient  MS  program 


The  new  $30  million 
William  Donald  Schaefer 
Rehabilitation  Center  at 
Kernan  Hospital  opened  for 
patient  care  in  March  when 
1 00  patients  were  moved 
there,  most  from  Montebello 
Hospital.  The  new,  128-bed 
rehabilitation  center,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  sophisti- 
cated facilities  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States,  will  serve 
patients  with  disabilities  due 
to  a  variety  of  neurological 
disorders,  including  stroke, 
multiple  sclerosis,  brain  and 
spinal  cord  injuries  as  well  as 
orthopedic  conditions. 

Schaefer  Rehabilitation 
Center,  named  after  former 
Maryland  Governor  William 
Donald  Schaefer,  is  located 
on  the  grounds  of  Kernan 
Hospital  in  the  Woodlawn 
section  of  Baltimore.  The 
facility  replaces  the  aging,  40- 
i  ai  old  Montebello 
Rehabilitation  Hospital.  Both 
Montebello  and  Kernan 
I  lospital  are  operated  by  the 
University  of  Maryland 
Medical  System. 

"This  new  center  will 
ofifi  i  Maryland  residents  the 
most  modem  rehabilitation 
ailable  in  the  region," 
says  Morton  I.  Rapoport, 


M.D.,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the 
Medical  System.  "It  is  an 
important  link  in  our  com- 
prehensive health  care  deliv- 
ery system.  For  example,  it 
will  enable  us  to  provide 
state-of-the-art  care  for 
severely  injured  patients 
brought  to  our  Shock  Trauma 
Center  who  need  rehabilita- 
tion services,"  Dr.  Rapoport 
says. 

"The  design  of  the  build- 
ing is  patient  focused. 
Everything  revolves  around 
the  patients,  with  the  service 
patients  need  adjacent  to 
their  rooms,"  says  James  E. 
Ross,  FACHE,  executive 
director  of  Kernan. 

The  155,000-square-foot 
facility  has  four  inpatient 
units  each  with  32  beds.  Each 
of  those  patient  units  is  dedi- 
cated to  a  specific  type  of 
injury.  There  is  a  stroke  unit, 
a  traumatic  brain  injury  unit, 
an  orthopedic  unit,  and  a 
unit  specifically  for  patient 
with  spinal  cord  and  other 
neurological  disorders, 
including  multiple  sclerosis 
(MS).  It  is  the  only  dedicated 
inpatient  MS  program  on  the 
1  asi  (   i  i.im. 


A  circular  drive  welcomes  patients  at  the  entrance  to  the  Schaefer 
Rehabilitation  Center. 


The  bright,  airy  patient 
rooms  are  equipped  with 
wheelchair- accessible  showers 
and  large  windows  that  allow 
patients  a  view  of  the  grounds 
and  wooded  areas  of  the  88- 
acre  hospital  campus.  The 
new  center  also  has  an  indoor 
hydrotherapy  pool  with  lifts 
to  assist  patients  in  and  out  of 
the  water. 

Kernan  Hospital's  existing 
39  licensed  rehabilitation 
beds  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  new  building  with  its 
24  medical  and  surgical  beds 
available  as  needed  to  rehabil- 
itation patients. 

"The  primary  advantage 
for  rehabilitation  patients  is 
the  expanded  range  of  care 
that  will  result  from  the  con- 
solidation," says  Don  Joyce, 
vice  president  of  postacute 
services  and  the  University 
Rehabilitation  Network. 
"Often  rehabilitation  patients 
need  additional  tests  or 
surgery.  Having  both  surgical 


and  rehabilitation  facilities  in 
the  same  location  will  make  it 
much  easier,  more  convenient 
and  more  cost  efficient  for 
our  patients,"  Joyce  explains. 

Medical  rehabilitation 
helps  people  return  to  the 
highest  possible  quality  of  life 
and  greatest  degree  of  inde- 
pendence following  a  trau- 
matic injury  or  disabling 
illness. 

The  new,  two-story  facil- 
ity adjoins  the  existing 
Kernan  Hospital  and  blends 
in  with  the  exterior  architec- 
tural features  and  landscaping 
of  Kernan.  The  building, 
which  took  a  year  and  a  half 
to  construct,  was  designed  by 
RTKL  Associate  of  Baltimore 
with  construction  manage- 
ment by  Whiting-Turner- 
Temple.  This  $30  million 
project  was  funded  by  a  $1 5 
million  grant  from  the  state 
of  Maryland  and  the  sale  of 
$1  5  million  in  bonds. 
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The  William  Donald 
Schaefer  Rehabilitation 
Center  is  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Rehabilitation 
Network.  The  network  links 
seven  programs  to  offer  com- 
prehensive care  to  patients  at 
every  stage  in  their  recovery. 
The  network  components  are 

•  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center; 

•  Comprehensive  Schaefer 
Rehabilitation  Center 
Care,  Inc.,  an  outpatient 
rehabilitation  program  in 
Glen  Burnie  and  joint 
venture  with  North 
Arundel  Hospital; 

•  Central  Maryland 
Rehabilitation  (an  outpa- 
tient rehabilitation  pro- 
gram in  Columbia  and 
joint  venture  with  Howard 
County  General  Hospital); 

•  Bay  Area  Health  Care,  a 
home  health  agency; 

•  Mt.  Washington  Pediatric 
Hospital. 

Marybetb  Morsberger 
Ellen  Beth  Levitt 


Baltimore  Ravens  Select  Medical  Center  for 
Team  Health  Care 

Schaefer  Rehabilitation  Center  will  house  the  sports  medicine  program 


Baltimore's  new  NFL  team 
chose  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  Center 
to  provide  comprehensive 
care  for  its  players.  The 
Medical  Center  was  one  of 
several  Baltimore-area 
health  care  systems  that  sub- 
mitted proposals  to  the 
Ravens. 

Two  sports  medicine 
specialists,  including  one 
who  has  worked  with  the 
team  for  the  last  five  years 
in  Cleveland,  were  recruited 
to  the  Medical  Center  to 
oversee  the  player's  medical 
care  and  joined  the  staff  this 
June. 

Claude  T.  Moorman 
III,  M.D.,  an  orthopedic 
surgeon  with  special  train- 
ing in  sports  medicine,  will 
direct  the  sports  medicine 
program  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  System 
and  join  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine  in  the 
department  of  surgery. 
Trained  at  Duke  University, 
he  served  as  an  assistant 
team  physician  for  the  New 
York  Giants  and  head  team 
physician  for  the  Durham 
Bulls,  a  minor  league  base- 
ball team. 


Andrew  M.  Tucker, 
M.D.,  who  provided  pri- 
mary care  for  the  Cleveland 
Browns,  will  join  the 
University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine's 
department  of  family  medi- 
cine. A  primary  care  sports 
medicine  specialist,  he 
comes  form  the  Cleveland 
Clinic  Section  of  Sports 
Medicine. 

Headquartered  at  the 
Schaefer  Rehabilitation 
Center  at  Kernan,  the  sports 
medicine  program  will 
enable  team  members  to  use 
the  Schaefer  Center  as  well 
as  other  sites  in  the 
University  Rehabilitation 
Network. 


Andrew  M.  Tucker,  M.D., 
(left),  the  Ravens  primary 
care  physician  and  Claude  T. 
Moorman,  M.D.,  (right), 
head  of  the  Medical  Systems 
Sports  Medicine  program, 
talk  with  Jonathan  Ogden, 
the  Ravens  first  round  draft 
pick. 
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News 

Researchers  Ride  the  Cellular  Cycle 

Dr.  Beach's  discovery  of  a 

Dr.  Hunter,  an  editor  of 

Symposium  charts  how  cells  tune  in,  turn  on,  drop 

class  of  regulatory  proteins 
called  cyclins  laid  the  con- 

the international  journal, 
Cell,  is  credited  with  the  dis- 

out, differentiate  or  grow 

ceptual  groundwork  for  the 

covery  of  the  biochemical 

field's  present  understanding 

process  by  which  phosphory- 

It was  standing-room-only, 

Featured  speakers 

of  cell-cycle  control.   In  a 

lation  activates  tyrosine 

but  the  crowd  that  filled  the 

included  David  H.  Beach, 

presentation  entitled  "Cell 

kinases,  enzymes  that  play  a 

auditorium  of  the  Medical 

Ph.D.,  senior  staff  scientist  at 

Cycle  and  Cancer,"  he  dis- 

key role  in  the  regulation  of 

School  Teaching  Facility 

Cold  Spring  Harbor 

cussed  his  recent  work  on 

cell  growth  and  tumor  devel- 

April 2  hadn't  come  to  hear 

Laboratory  in  New  York  and 

cyclin-dependent  kinases 

opment.   He  talked  on 

platinum  recording  artists 

an  investigator  of  the 

(CDK),  a  family  of  enzymes 

"Regulation  of  Cell  Cycle 

nor  Hollywood  headliners. 

Howard  Hughes  Medical 

that  are  proving  to  be  impor- 

Transitions by 

Superstars  of  cell-cycle  regu- 

Institute there;  Tony  Hunter, 

tant  regulators  of  cell  growth 

Phosphorylation." 

lation  were  the  attraction — 

Ph.D.,  professor  at  the  Salk 

five  of  the  research  scientists 

Institute  in  La  Jolla,  Calif, 

who  are  leading  the  quest  for 

and  adjunct  professor  of 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Graduate  School  program  in 

some  of  the  underlying 

biology  at  the  University  of 

mechanisms  of  cancer  and 

California  at  San  Diego; 

molecular  and  cell  biology  and  the  University  of  Maryland 

other  disorders  of  cell 

David  Livingston,  M.D., 

growth,  differentiation  and 

chair  of  the  Dana  Farber 

Cancer  Center,  the  sixth  annual  symposium  in  molecular 

death. 

Cancer  Institute  Executive 

Co-sponsored  by  the 

Committee  for  Research, 

and  cell  biology  drew  572  participants  from  more  than 

Graduate  School  program  in 

chief  of  the  division  of  neo- 

molecular and  cell  biology 

plastic  disease  mechanisms 

20  colleges,  universities  and  research  facilities  in 

and  the  University  of 

and  Emil  Frei  III,  Professor 

Maryland  Cancer  Center,  the 

of  Medicine  at  Harvard 

Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

sixth  annual  symposium  in 

Medical  School;  Andrew 

molecular  and  cell  biology 

Lassar,  Ph.D.,  Harvard 

and  division  in  cancer.   Some 

Progress  through  the  cell 

drew  572  participants  from 

Medical  School  department 

CDKs  are  cell-cycle  activa- 

cycle involves  deactivation  of 

more  than  20  colleges,  uni- 

of biological  chemistry  and 

tors;  others  inhibit  the 

certain  complexes  of  proteins 

versities  and  research  facili- 

molecular pharmacology; 

growth  and  division  cycle. 

and  activation  of  others,  Dr. 

ties  in  Maryland,  Virginia 

and  Robert  N.  Eisenman, 

What  scientists  such  as 

Hunter  said.  His  research 

and  the  District  of 

Ph.D.,  affiliate  professor  of 

Dr.  Beach  are  seeking  is 

now  focuses  on  the  role  that 

Columbia.  This  year's  sym- 

biochemistry at  the 

fuller  understanding  of  the 

a  number  of  small  inhibitors 

posium  topic  was 

University  of  Washington 

complex  interactions  among 

play  in  slowing  or  halting  cell 

"Perspectives  in  Cell  Cycle 

School  of  Medicine. 

CDKs  and  other  protein 

division  and  causing  cell 

Regulation." 

products  of  genes  that  play 
key  roles  in  regulating  cell 
growth,  division  and  death. 

death. 
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Ernest  C.  Borden.  M.D 


Dr.  Livingston,  who  has 
served  as  a  senior  investigator 
at  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  and  has  been 
elected  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  its 
Institute  of  Medicine  lor  his 
research  on  oncogenes — 
genes  capable  of  inducing 
uncontrolled  cell  prolifera- 
tion— and  their  antithesis, 
tumor-suppresser  genes, 
spoke  on  "Contribution  of 
E2F  Behavior  Control  to  S 
Phase  Regulation  in  the  Cell 
Cycle."  He  described  key 
checkpoints  in  the  cell  cycle 
where  complexes  of  gene- 
product  proteins  trigger  vital 
reactions.  They  make  things 


start,  make  things  stop, 
change  things.  "Proteins  have 
transforming  functions,... 
and  mutations  inhibit  those 
functions,"  he  said.  Dr. 
Livingston  and  his  research 
group  are  studying  "what 
happens  to  a  cell  if  this  com- 
plex enzymatic  reaction  or 
any  piece  of  it  doesn't  take 
place." 

With  a  presentation  enti- 
tled "Myogenesis:  Induction, 
Differentiation  and  Cell 
Cycle  Withdrawal,"  Dr. 
Lassar  introduced  himself  as 
"the  wild  card"  of  the  sympo- 
sium. Teamed  with  four 
researchers  whose  work 
focuses  on  cancer-related  cell 
proliferation,  Dr.  Lassar 
studies  the  signaling  path- 
ways that  control  the  devel- 
opment of  skeletal  muscles  in 
the  embryo. 

His  work  led  to  the  iden- 
tification of  MyoD,  the  pro- 
totype member  of  a  family  of 
proteins  that  plays  a  critical 
role  in  the  development  and 
differentiation  of  skeletal 
muscle  cells. 

"We've  learned  what  sig- 
naling molecules  turn  on  the 
process  of  differentiation  of 
cells  into  skeletal  muscle," 
Dr.  Lassar  said.  Some  of  the 
questions  that  remain 
include:  What  are  the  cues  in 
the  embryo  that  kick  off  the 
whole  process?  What  affects 
the  signaling  molecules? 
What  inhibits  or  regulates 


the  process,  telling  the  devel- 
oping embryo  not  to  make 
muscle  where  it  doesn't 
belong  -  in  the  neural  tube, 
for  example?  And  what  are 
the  molecular  mechanisms 
that  make  sure  a  cell  remains 
differentiated,  that  once 
formed,  a  muscle  cell  remains 
a  muscle  cell  forever? 

Dr.  Eisenman,  the  final 
speaker,  talked  about 
"Control  of  Proliferation  and 
Differentiation  Through  the 
Max  Transcription  Factor 
Network."  Max  is  the  name 
of  a  very  stable  protein  that 
combines  with  two  different 
and  highly  unstable  proteins 
called  myc  and  mad  to  per- 
form two  distinct  jobs.  Myc- 
max  is  an  activator  of  cell 
proliferation  and  differentia- 
tion. Mad-max  pushes  the 
"stop"  button,  suppressing 
the  cell  cycle. 

"We  know  myc  is  a 
potent  transforming  gene  and 
an  important  regulator  of  the 
cell  cycle,"  he  said.  "Its  role  in 
cancer  appears  to  be  that  of  a 
switch  locked  in  the  on  posi- 
tion." But  myc  by  itself 
doesn't  seem  to  do  much  of 
anything.   Myc-max,  on  the 
other  hand,  forms  a  complex 
that  does  a  lot." 

Mad-max  blocks  the 
transformation  that  myc 
turns  on,  recruiting  yet 
another  specialized  protein  to 


act  as  a  co-repressor. 

Dr.  Eisenman's  research 
group  also  has  found  two 
other  proteins  unrelated  to 
myc  or  mad  that  interact 
with  max. 

A  poster  session  at  the 
symposium  featured  15 
abstracts  of  research  on  sig- 
naling pathways  and  cell  reg- 
ulation under  way  at  UMAB. 

Peter  Melera,  Ph.D., 
director  of  the  Graduate 
School's  molecular  and  cell 
biology  program,  chaired  the 
committee  that  organized  the 
symposium.  Committee 
members  were  Laure 
Aurelian,  Ph.D.,  professor  of 
pharmacology;  Jeffrey 
Berman,  Ph.D.,  assistant 
professor  of  microbiology; 
Russell  DiGate,  Ph.D.,  assis- 
tant professor  of  pharmaceu- 
tical sciences;  Susan  Keay, 
M.D. /Ph.D.,  assistant  profes- 
sor on  the  research  service  of 
the  Baltimore  VA  Medical 
Center;  Yen  Li,  Ph.D.,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  microbiol- 
ogy; and  Robert  Wade, 
Ph.D.,  associate  professor  of 
biochemistry.   Ernest  C. 
Borden,  M.D.,  director  of 
the  Cancer  Center,  chaired 
the  morning  session  and  Dr. 
Wade  chaired  the  afternoon 
one. 
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Another  Benefit  of  Hormone 
Replacement  Therapy 

Study  finds  it  relieves  dry  eyes 


Postmenopausal  women  now 
have  one  more  potential  ben- 
efit to  weigh  when  they  con- 
sider hormone  replacement 
therapy  (HRT).  A  study 
done  at  the  School  of 
Medicine  found  that  HRT 
can  help  relieve  the  dry,  irri- 
tated eyes  that  sometimes 
plague  women  after 
menopause. 

Three  faculty  members 
and  a  medical  student  sur- 
veyed 79  postmenopausal 
women  and  found  signifi- 
cantly fewer  complaints  of 
dry  eyes  and  ocular  irritation 
among  the  women  on  hor- 
mone replacement  therapy. 

Eve  J.  Higginbotham, 
M.D.,  chair  of  ophthalmol- 
ogy, and  medical  student 
Allison  Jensen  presented 
their  findings  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association 
for  Research  in  Vision  and 
Ophthalmology  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  this  April. 
Co-authors  were  Gay  M. 
Guzinski,  M.D.,  director  of 
ambulatory  obstetrics  and 
gynecology,  and  Iris  L. 
Davis,  M.D.,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  medicine. 


Eve  J.  Higginbotham,  M.D. 


The  role  of  hormone 
replacement  therapy  (HRT) 
in  preventing  dry,  irritated 
eyes  in  postmenopausal 
women  has  been  virtually 
ignored  in  American  medical 
literature.  Dr.  Higginbotham 
has  seen  only  one  article  on 
the  topic,  and  it  was  pub- 
lished in  Europe. 

"Our  survey  indicates 
that  this  may  be  one  more 
benefit  of  HRT  for  post- 
menopausal women  and 
their  physicians  to  consider," 
she  says. 

Jennifer  Donovan 
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New  Drug  Offers  Hope  to  Victims  of 
An  Incurable  Lung  Disease 

FDA-approved  Prostacyclin  increases  blood  flow 
with  few  major  side  effects 


A  new  drug  offers  promise 
for  patients  with  primary 
pulmonary  hypertension 
(PPH),  an  incurable  lung 
disease,  according  to  a  study 
published  this  winter  in  the 
New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine.  Data  from  two 
randomized,  multi-center 
trials  led  by  researchers  at 
the  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center  resulted 
in  FDA  approval  of 
Prostacyclin,  the  first  drug 
ever  approved  to  treat  PHH. 

Primary  pulmonary 
hypertension  restricts  blood 
flow  to  the  lungs  causing 
lung  pressure  to  rise. 
Eventually  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  can  fail.  Patients 
experience  shortness  of 
breath,  chest  pain  and  faint- 
ing. Each  year  400  new  cases 
of  the  disease  are  diagnosed 


The  News  and  Advances  sec- 
tions were  prepared  with 
thanks  to  the  public  affairs 
officers  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine 
(410-706-3572),  the  University 
of  Maryland  at  Baltimore 
(410-706-7820),  and  the 
University  of  Maryland  Medical 
System  (410-328-6776). 


in  the  United  States,  mainly 
young  women  in  their  20s  or 
30s,  often  around  or  right 
after  pregnancy. 

About  50  percent  of 
those  with  PHH  can  be 
treated  effectively  with  med- 
ication but  the  rest  may  go 
on  to  become  very  ill.  Until 
the  approval  of  this  new 
drug,  their  only  other  option 
was  a  lung  transplant. 

"This  is  a  real  break- 
through in  the  treatment  of 
this  disease,"  says  Lewis  J. 
Rubin,  M.D.,  professor  of 
medicine  and  head  of  the 
division  of  pulmonary  and 
critical  care  medicine  and  the 
lead  investigator  in  both 
studies.  "While  PHH  is  not  a 
curable  disease,  it  often  can 
be  treated  quite  effectively. 
This  drug  offers  long-term 
treatment  for  some  patients 
or  it  can  help  stabilize  other 
patients  while  they  wait  for  a 
transplant." 

The  larger  of  the  two 
studies  to  investigate 
Prostacyclin  involved  8 1 
patients  at  15  medical  cen- 
ters. Half  received 
Prostacylcin  while  the  other 
half  received  conventional 
therapy,  which  included  oxy- 
gen, diuretics,  anti-coagu- 
lants and  vasodilators  like 


calcium  channel  blocker 
medications.  Of  the  patients 
taking  Prostacyclin,  75  per- 
cent improved — meaning 
increased  blood  flow  to  the 
lungs.  Survival,  exercise  tol- 
erance and  quality  of  life  also 
got  better.  The  other  25  per- 
cent of  patients  taking 
Prostacyclin  remained  the 
same  or  got  worse  with  the 
drug.  None  of  the  patients 
on  conventional  therapy 
improved.  They  either 
remained  the  same  or  got 
worse.  Eight  patients  in  the 
conventional  therapy  group 
died. 

Prostacyclin  is  a  natural 
substance  made  by  the  lining 
of  the  blood  vessels  that 
opens  up  restricted  blood 
vessels  in  the  lungs  without 
causing  major  side  effects. 
Administered  with  a  portable 
infusion  pump,  the  drug 
goes  through  a  catheter  that 
leads  to  the  right  side  of  the 
heart.   Patients  must,  how- 
ever, stay  on  the  drug  indefi- 
nitely and  need  increasing 
amounts  over  time. 

Prostacyclin  is  manufac- 
tured by  Glaxo  Wellcome, 
which  provided  funding  for 
both  studies,  along  with  the 
National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
Jill  Bloom 


New  Kind  of 
Vaccine 
Combines 
Toxin  and  Viral 
Fragments 

Vaccine  easily  enters 
cell  but  will  it  offer 
immunity? 

Take  a  toxin — a  poison  pro- 
tein molecule  produced  by 
bacteria —  alter  it  to  make  it 
harmless,  then  attach  frag- 
ments of  a  deadly  virus  or 
parasite,  and  what  do  you 
get? 

Nicholas  Carbonetti, 
Ph.D.,  thinks  it  could  be  an 
effective  new  mechanism  for 
designing  vaccines  for  lethal 
diseases  such  as  AIDS  and 
malaria.  The  same  mecha- 
nism might  enable  medical 
science  to  produce  combina- 
tion vaccines  that  could 
reduce  the  number  of  immu- 
nizations required  to  protect 
children  or  third-world  pop- 
ulations against  multiple  dis- 
eases. 

The  assistant  professor 
of  microbiology  in  the 
University  of  Maryland, 
School  of  Medicine  reported 
preliminary  results  of  his  vac- 
cine research  at  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  for 
Microbiology  in  New 
Orleans  in  May. 

The  researchers  used  two 
toxins:  pertussis  toxin,  which 

continued  on  page  10 
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from  page  9 

causes  whooping  cough,  and 
cholera  toxin.  These  toxins 
have  a  special  ability  to  get 
inside  human  cells,  where 
certain  viruses  and  parasites 
hide.  To  be  effective  against 
such  invaders,  a  vaccine  must 
also  find  its  way  into  the  cell, 
where  it  can  generate  a  cellu- 
lar immune  response. 

So  Dr.  Carbonetti  and 
his  colleagues  added  frag- 


tide  molecule  in  mice  to  see 
if  it  stimulates  a  CTL 
response  and  whether  it  can 
protect  the  animals  from  the 
disease  normally  caused  by 
the  virus  or  parasite. 

Dr.  Carbonetti  and  his 
colleagues  also  are  investigat- 
ing how  many  peptides  of 
virus  or  parasite  can  be 
added  to  the  toxin.  The  goal 
of  this  work  is  to  find  a  way 
to  produce  an  effective  com- 
bination vaccine  molecule 


Dr.  Carbonetti  and  his  colleagues  added  fragments  of 

virus  or  parasite  material  in  the  form  of  peptides.  In  cell 

cultures,  the  peptides  hitched  a  ride  on  the  toxins  into 

the  cell's  interior  stimulating  a  cellular  immune  reaction 

that  medical  scientists  call  a  cytotoxic  T  lymphocyte 

(CTL)  response. 


ments  of  virus  or  parasite 
material  in  the  form  of  pep- 
tides, which  are  combina- 
tions of  amino  acids  that 
make  up  proteins.   In  cell 
cultures,  the  peptides  hitched 
a  ride  on  the  toxins  into  the 
cell's  interior  without  altering 
the  molecular  structure  of 
the  toxins.  Once  there,  the 
piggyback  peptides  stimu- 
lated a  cellular  immune  reac- 
tion ili.u  medical  scientists 
call  a  cytotoxic  T  lympho- 
cyte ((  "VI.)  response. 

I  he  next  step  is  to  test 
tin.-  combination  toxin-pep- 


that  would  immunize  against 
a  number  of  diseases. 

Dr.  Carbonetti  began  this 
research  at  the  Sclavo 
Research  Center  in  Siena, 
Italy.  Now  he  works  with 
colleague,  Cregg  Hadley, 
Ph.D.,  in  the  School  of 
Medicine.  Contributors 
include  Carrie  Chen,  Teresa 
Irish  and  Colin  O'Connell 
and  Elena  Rostapshova, 
M.D.  Preliminary  work  was 
funded  by  the  UMAB 
I  )esignated  Researc  h 
Initiative  fund. 


Bacteria  in  Raw  Oysters  Pose  a 
Special  Threat  to  Alcoholics 

Scientists  hunt  for  triggers  in  overproduction  of 
cytokines 


Vibrio  vulnificus  is  a  bac- 
terium found  naturally  in  sea 
water.  People  generally 
acquire  it  from  eating  raw  or 
undercooked  oysters.  And  it 
can  be  deadly,  causing  a 
rapid,  violent  septic  shock 
reaction  that  kills  more  than 
half  of  its  victims.  But  the 
potentially  perilous  marine 
bactetium  doesn't  cause  sep- 
tic shock  in  everyone  who 
ingests  it.  Risk  factors 
include  people  with  compro- 
mised immune  systems 
and  those  with  liver  disease. 
Alcoholics  are  more  likely 
to  succumb  than  non- 
alcoholics. 

Now  researchers  at  the 
University  of  Maryland, 
School  of  Medicine  are 
starting  to  determine  why. 
Jan  Powell,  Ph.D.,  a  post- 
doctoral fellow  in  infectious 
diseases,  and  J.  Glenn 
Morris,  Jr.,  M.D.,  professor 
of  medicine,  presented  pre- 
liminary results  of  their 
research  at  the  American 
Society  for  Microbiology's 
meeting  in  New  Orleans  this 
spring.  The  research  was 
funded  in  part  by  the 
Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs. 


Septic  shock  results 
from  an  overproduction  of 
cytokines-proteins  released 
by  cells  that  cause  reactions 
such  as  fever  and  inflamma- 
tion. Drs.  Powell  and  Morris 
focused  on  the  cytokines 
released  by  certain  blood 
cells  that  are  stimulated  by 
the  capsule  that  coats  Vibrio 
vulnificus.  In  white  blood 
cells  from  a  small  group  of 
alcoholic  donors,  they  found 
noticeably  higher  levels  of 
four  different  cytokines 
known  to  be  associated  with 
septic  shock,  including  a 
three-to-four  fold  increase  in 
the  inflammatory  cytokine, 
tumor  necrosis  factor-alpha. 

"Our  next  step  is  to 
examine  a  larger  sample,"  Dr. 
Powell  says.  "Then  we  will 
look  at  which  cells  are 
involved  in  producing  the 
cytokines.   Our  goal  is  to 
determine  the  mechanisms 
underlying  the  ovetproduc- 
tion  of  cytokines  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Vibrio  vulnificus  and 
relate  this  to  what  makes 
alcoholics  susceptible. 
Ultimately,  she  said,  under- 
standing that  mechanism 
could  lead  to  new  and  more 
effective  ways  to  treat  septic 
shock. 
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Kindred  spirits  keep  twin  kin  together 


Anne  and  Mary  Martello 

walk  to  the  beat  of  a  single 
drummer.  The  28-year-old 
twins  share  not  only  the 
same  looks  but  identical  aspi- 
rations. Consider  this:  They 
graduated  from  the  same 
undergraduate  college  with 
the  same  major,  earned  their 
M.D.  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine  this  year 
and  began  their  residencies  at 
the  same  hospital  in  the  same 
specialty  this  July. 

Martello  times  two 
equals  sisters  who  are  good 
friends  and  confidants.  As 
toddlers  they  remember 
climbing  out  of  their  cribs  so 
they  could  sleep  together  and 
coordinating  their  move- 
ments so  they  could  get  out 
of  their  stroller  without  tip- 
ping it  over. 

Yet  the  pair  didn't  inten- 
tionally follow  the  same  road 
in  life.  When  each  chose  an 
academic  or  career  path,  it 
just  happened  to  be  in  the 
same  direction.  "We  each 
made  our  own  choices," 
Anne  stresses.  "They  just 
happened  to  be  the  same 
ones  because  our  interests  are 
the  same." 


Now  that  the  twins  have  graduated,  there  are  three  doctors  in  the 
Martello  house-Anne,  Herbert,  and  Mary. 


So  it  came  as  no  surprise 
that  they  would  both  pursue 
medical  careers  specializing 
in  medicine/pediatrics.   But 
they  were  somewhat  shocked 
when  they  both  matched  at 
the  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center  because  "a 
computer  does  the  match- 
ing," Mary  explains. 

Each  woman  has 
dreamed  of  a  career  in  medi- 
cine since  early  childhood, 
they  say,  influenced  by  their 
father  Herbert  Martello, 
M.D.  '60.  His  practice  was 
located  on  the  same  property 
as  their  house  in  Harford 
County,  Mary  explains,  and 


"was  part  of  our  life.  What  I 
admire  most  is  that  he  always 
spent  time  with  his  patients. 
He  had  long-term  relation- 
ships with  them  and  treated 
generations  of  the  same  fam- 
ily- 
There  are  five  Martello 
children  born  within  five 
years  of  each  other.  The  three 
older  brothers  have  pursued 
business  careers — they  had 
no  interest  in  medicine, 
Mary  says.  But  the  twin  sis- 
ters both  say  they  were 
drawn  toward  the  sciences 
and  also  shared  a  love  of  ten- 
nis and  horses. 


In  fact,  their  equestrian 
pastimes  played  a  major  role 
in  each  choosing  an  under- 
graduate college.  By  attend- 
ing the  College  of  Notre 
Dame  in  Maryland  where 
each  majored  in  biology, 
they  were  close  to  home  and 
could  keep  their  horses.  And 
just  recently,  their  mare  gave 
birth  to  a  filly,  "a  sort  of 
[medical  school]  graduation 
present,"  Mary  says. 

In  medical  school,  each 
found  the  other  to  be  a  good 
support  system  who  could 
give  advice  on  how  to  pre- 
pare for  exams,  how  to 
approach  course  work  and 
who  were  the  better  resi- 
dents.  Of  course  having 
look-alike  Martellos  did 
induce  teasing  by  classmates 
and  produced  confusion  and 
some  hard  feelings  in  hospi- 
tal hallways. 

While  attending  a  con- 
ference in  another  building, 
"an  attending  grabbed  my 
arm  and  wanted  to  know 
why  I'd  left  the  hospital," 
Anne  recalls.  And  once  a 
case  of  mistaken  identity  led 
to  Anne  being  labeled  rude 
"because  sometimes  she'd  say 
hello  and  sometimes  she 
wouldn't,"  Mary  says.  It  was 
just  the  twin  thing  that  was 
soon  understood  by  all. 

Ginny  Cook 
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Klar  Yaggi  gets  congratulations  trom  a  classmate  during  Match  Day 
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HIGH  NOON.  March  21,  1996.  With  shouts  and  tears,  hugs  and  high-Jives,  the  163 
members  of  the  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine's  class  of  1996  tore  open 
envelopes  telling  them  where  they're  headed  for  residencies  come  July  1.  Most  students  in 
the  class  got  one  of  their  top  picks — 45  percent  got  their  first  choice,  and  77  percent  got 
one  of  their  top  three. 

The  Medical  Alumni  Association  and  the  School  of  Medicine  wish  the  best  of  luck  to 
our  graduating  seniors  as  they  begin  their  careers.  Look  for  them  at  these  hospitals  and 
medical  centers. 
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University  of 

Maryland 

School  of  Medicine 

Residencies  1996 

Agritellis,  George 

internal  medicine 

University  of  Maryland-Mercy 
Medical  Center 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

ophthalmology 

Washington  Hospital  Center 

Washington,  D.C. 

Alexis,  Renee 

obstetrics  and  gynecology 
University  of  Miami/Jackson 
Memorial  Medical  Center 
Miami,  Florida 

Appleton,  Rebecca 

family  practice 

Medical  University  of  South 

Carolina 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Arnoult,  Susan 

family  practice 

Idaho  State  Univetsitv 

Pocatello,  Idaho 

Barr,  Terri 

family  practice 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Barringer,  Lara 

pediatrics 

Hahnemann  University  Hospital 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Beasley,  Karen 

internal  medicine 

Penn.  State  University  Hospital 

Hershey,  Pennsylvania 

Becker,  Scott 

internal  medicine 
University  of  Maryland-Mercy 
Medical  Center 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

ophthalmology 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Baltimote,  Maryland 


Berger,  Lesly 

pediatrics 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Bergstrom,  Nadine 

internal  medicine 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Boone,  Karen 

pediatrics 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Bounds,  Christian 

internal  medicine 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


Bucci,  Jeffries 

pediatrics 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Burdick,  Rachel 

internal  medicine 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Cannada,  Lisa 

orthopedics 

University  Hospital  of  Cleveland 

( Cleveland,  ( )hio 

Cantor,  Brian 

surgery 

Saint  Barnabas  Medical  Center 

Livingston,  New  Jersey 


Monica  Sarang  wins  the  student  lottery  as  the  final  student  to  receive  her 
match  letter.  With  her  are  acting  Associate  Dean  S.  Michael  Plaut,  MAA 
Executive  Director  Larry  Pitrof,  and  former  Associate  Dean  Bernice  Sigman, 
'60 


Boyle,  Paula 

family  practice 

Franklin  Square  Hospital 

Baltimore,  Man-land 

Broth,  Richard 

obstetrics  and  gynecology 
Queens  Hospital  Center 
Jamaica,  New  York 


Carr,  Eric 

internal  medicine 

Sinai  Hospital  of  Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Cavender,  Catherine 

family  practice 

Provenant  Mercy  Family  Medicine 

Denver,  Colorado 
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Cayosa,  Lourdes 

internal  medicine 
Washington  Hospital  Center 
Washington,  D.C. 

Chang,  Matthew 

surgeiy 

Easton  Hospital 

Easton,  Pennsylvania 

Chang,  Raymond 

New  York  University  Medical 

Center 

New  York,  New  York 

Cho,  Theresa 

family  practice 

Ventura  County  Medical  Center 

Ventura,  California 

Chopra,  Neeraj 

internal  medicine 
University  of  Maryland  Medical 
Center 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Chu,  Kenneath 

internal  medit  ine 

University  of  California-Irvine 
Orange,  California 

Clark,  Kristin 

family  practice 

Franklin  Square  Hospital 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Clevinger,  Ernest 

internal  medicine 
University  of  Maryland-Mercy 
Medical  Center 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

neurology 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Collins,  Joy 

surgery 

Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Cooper,  Michele 

surgery 

Louisiana  State  University 

New  Orleans,  Louisianna 

Corder,  Robert 

emergency  medicine 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
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Maryland  Mirrors  the  Nation 

Half  of  all  graduates  again  chose  to  generalize 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row,   more  than  half  the  seniors 
at  the  University  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  will  pur- 
sue residencies  in  medicine,  family  practice  and  pediatrics, 
mirroring  a  trend  of  medical  school  seniors  across  the 
country. 

According  to  data  from  the  National  Resident 
Matching  Program,  54.4  percent  of  the  14,539  U.S.  med- 
ical school  seniors  participating  in  this  year's  match  chose 
one  of  the  generalist  disciplines  of  medicine,  family  prac- 
tice and  pediatrics. 

Nationally,  family  practice  showed  a  9.4  percent 
increase  over  last  year  with  2,276  U.S  seniors  or  1 5.6  per- 
cent selecting  the  specialty.  Smaller  but  similar  gains  were 
made  in  internal  medicine  and  pediatrics.  Internal  medi- 
cine residencies  gained  a  2.9  percent  increase  with  23.5 
percent  or  3,419  students  selecting  the  specialty.  Pediatrics 
set  a  record  for  first-year  residents  with  1,593  seniors  or 
10.9  percent  of  the  class  pursuing  this  residency.  This  rep- 
resented a  6. 1  percent  increase  over  last  year. 

At  the  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine, 
16  percent  of  the  graduating  seniors  chose  family  practice, 
27  percent  chose  internal  medicine  and  12  percent  chose 
pediatrics. 

Other  specialties  witnessed  record  drops  in  student 
enrollment.  Anesthesiology  residencies  dropped  by  more 
than  half  across  the  country  with  no  one  at  the  University 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine  choosing  that  specialty. 

Similarly  diagnostic  radiology  and  pathology  residen- 
cies declined  by  26.6  percent  and  14.9  percent  respec- 
tively. Again  students  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine  echoed  this  data — only  one  student 
each  chose  pathology  and  radiology. 


Cort,  Marcia 

internal  medicine 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Cox,  Teresa 

surgery 

Naval  Medical  Center 

San  Diego,  California 

Craig,  Mary 

family  practice 

Franklin  Square  Hospital 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Crawford,  Eric 

pediatrics 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Dausch,  Robert 

internal  medicine 

Medical  College  of  Virginia 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Debass,  Brickte 

internal  medicine 

Penn.  State  University  Hospital 

Hershey,  Pennsylvania 

Dinh,  Bichhuong 

internal  medicine 
Washington  Hospital  Center 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dombrowski,  James 

internal  medicine 
Military  Program 

Eagleson,  Christine 

internal  medicine 
University  of  Virginia 
(   h.irlotlesville,  Virginia 

Edwards,  Charles 

orlhupedn  I 

Emory  University  School  of 

Medicine 

Atlanta,  ( Icorgia 

Fisher,  Stephen 

orthopedics 

Strong  Memorial  Hospital 

Roc  hescer,  New  York 


Flynn,  Rodthe 

surgery 

Graduate  Hospital 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Foster,  Guywest 

internal  medicine 

Los  Angeles  VA  Medical  Center 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Foster,  JulieWest 

internal  medicine 

Los  Angeles  VA  Medical  Center 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Franks,  Michael 

urology 

University  Health  Center  of 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Garver,  Dennis 

transitional 
York  Hospital 
York,  Pennsylvania 

Goldbloom,  Ellie 

internal  medicine 

Sinai  Hospital  of  Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Goundry,  Carol 

obstetrics  and  gynecology 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Gross,  Dhimi 

family  practice 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Hallenbeck,  Michael 

interna/  medicine 
Military  Program 

Hawkins-Mathis,  Greta 

family  practice 

Baylor  C  ollege  of  Medicine 

1  louston,  Texas 

Hay,  Seonaid 

internal  medicine 
Yale-New  Haven  Hospital 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 
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Henry,  Gavin 

surgery 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Hensley,  Allison 

pediatrics 

Loma  Linda  University  Children's 

Hospital 

Loma  Linda,  California 

Higgins,  Janet 

pediatrics 

Lynn  Medical  College  of 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Hofmann,  Charles 

pediatrics 

University  of  Michigan 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

House,  Hugh 

orthopedics 

University  of  Texas  Medical 

Branch 

Galveston,  Texas 

Howell,  Eric 

internal  medicine 

Johns  Hopkins  Bayview  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Hughes,  Eric 

transitional 

Central  Texas  Medical 
Foundation 
Austin,  Texas 

Hurlock,  Julie 

pediatrics 

Baylor  College  of  Medicine 

Houston,  Texas 

Hussain,  Mahrukh 

internal  medicine 
Boston  University  Medical 
Residency  Program 
Boston,  Massachusettes 

Hussain,  Waseem 

family  practice 
MacNeaJ  Hospital 
Berwyn,  Illinois 

Hwang,  David 

internal  medicine 
Rush-Pres-Saint  Luke's  Hospital 


Gavin  Henry,  left,  will  remain  at  UMMS  for  a  surgery  residency,  while  Raquel 
Watkins,  center,  will  travel  to  Bowman  Gray  Hospital  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
for  internal  medicine. 


Chicago,  Illinois 

Ipakchi,  AM 

internal  medicine 
Montefiore  Medical  Center 
Bronx,  New  York 

Jensen,  Allison 

internal  medicine 

Saint  Vincent's  Hospital 

New  York,  New  York 

ophthalmology 

Northwestern  University  Medical 

Chicago,  IL  60611 

Jerrard,  Nicholas 

pediatrics 

Rhode  Island  Hospital 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Johnson,  Zelda 

family  practice 
MCV/Blackstone  Family 
Practice 
Blackstone,  Virginia 

Kadow,  Kathleen 

pediatrics 

Montefiore/Einstein  Affiliated 
Hospitals 
Bronx,  New  York 

Kaplan,  Frederick 

orthopedics 

Hospital  for  Joint  Diseases 

New  York,  New  York 


Karp,  Andrea 

internal  medicine 
Northwestern  University 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Kaufmann,  Sandra 

surgery 

Baylor  College  or  Medicine 

Houston,  Texas 

Kaviani,  Kian 

internal  medicine 

Medical  College  of  Virginia 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Kilburg,  Lisa 

internal  medicine 

University  or  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Kim,  Min 

internal  medicine 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

King,  Paul 

orthopedics 

Hospital  of  the  University  of 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Kingman,  Amy 

internal  medicine 
University  of  North  Carolina 


Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

Klepper,  Bryan 

orthopedics 

New  England  Medical  Center 

Hospital 

Boston,  Massachusettes 

Kolko,  Joshua 

family  practice 

Hennepin  County  Medical 

Center 

Minneapolis,  Minnosota 

Komjathy,  Steven 

internal  medicine 

New  Hanover  Regional  Medical 

Center 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina 

Krasner,  Evan 

internal  medicine 

Louis  A.  Weiss  Memorial 

Hospital 

Chicago,  Illinois 

neurology 

Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke's 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Landsman,  Jeffrey 

family  practice 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Lang,  David 

pediatrics 

Emory  University  School  of 

Medicine 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Laredo,  James 

surgery 

Beth  Israel  Hospital 

Boston,  Massachusettes 

Lavu,  Swati 

emergency  medicine 
SUNY  HSC  at  Brooklyn 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

Lee, John 

family  practice 

The  Medical  Center  Beaver  PA 

Inc. 

Beaver  Falls,  Pennsylvania 

Lee,  Samuel 

internal  medicine 

Sinai  Hospital  of  Baltimore 
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Baltimore,  Maryland 

Lehman,  Yael 

internal  medicine 

Long  Island  Jewish  Medical 

Center 

New  Hyde  Park,  New  York 

Lehmann-Romeyn,  Heike 

surgery 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

urology 

University  of  Massachusetts 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Levin,  Sara 

pediatrics 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Liang,  Yale 

family  practice 

Mayo  Graduate  School  of 

Medicine 

Rochester,  Minnesota 

Liburd,  Chimene 

internal  medicine 

Sinai  Hospital  or  Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Liszewski,  Patricia 

pediatrics 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Llerena,  Luis 

surgery 

Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Lohman,  Cheryl 

internal  medicine 

The  Union  Memorial  Hospital 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Lui,  Kin 

internal  medicine 

Virginia  Mason  1  lospii.il 
Senile,  Washington 

Lurito,  Karen 

pediatrics 

University  ot  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


Brett  Hofmann,  second  from  right,  is  all  smiles  with  the  news  of  his  pediatrics 
residency  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 


Mandell,  David 

surgeiy 

The  Mount  Sinai  Medical 

Center 

New  York,  New  York 

ent 

Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine 

New  York,  New  York 

Manganiotis,  Angelos 

surgery 

Hospital  of  the  University  of 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

urology 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

School 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Manuel,  Michael 

family  practice 

Hamot  Medical  Center 

Erie,  Pennsylvania 

Martello,  Anne 

medium  pediatrics 

University  of  Maryland  Medk.il 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Martello,  Mary 

medii  ine  pediatric  i 

I  'niversiry  of  Maryland  Medical 

(  enter 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


McCabe,  Annemarie 

family  practice 

Franklin  Square  Hospital 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Mellott,  Vicki 

family  practice 

Spartanburg  Regional  Medical 

Center 

Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Miller,  Lisa 

obstetrics  and  gynecology 
Franklin  Square  Hospital 
Baltimote,  Maryland 

Miller,  Robyn 

pediatrics 

Emory  University  School  of 

Medicine 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Milobsky,  Michael 

pediatrics 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Mui,  Homero 

internal  medii  nw 

University  of  Minnesota  Hospital 

&  Cliim 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Nazarian,  Jeanette 

internal  medicine 

University  of  Maryland  Hospital 

Medical  Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Nicholson,  Philip 

internal  medicine 
York  Hospital 
York,  Pennsylvania 

Nnadi,  Victoria 

internal  medicine 
York  Hospital 
York,  Pennsylvania 

O'Meally,  William 

family  practice 

Medical  College  of  Wisconsin 

Milwaukee,  Wisconisin 

Osikowicz,  Donna 

psychiatry 
Hillside  Hospital 
Glen  Oaks,  New  York 

Panlilio,  Louis 

transitional 
York  Hospital 
York,  Pennsylvania 

Paulson,  Melissa 

orthopedics 

Long  Island  Jewish  Medical 

Center 

New  Hyde  Park,  New  York 

Pelaez,  Gloria 

pediatrics 

University  of  Miami/Jackson 
Memorial  Medical  Center 
Miami,  Florida 

Petropoulos,  Peter 

emergency  medicine 

SUNY  Health  Science  Center 

S)  racuse,  New  York 

Raksin,  Patti 

surgery 

Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke's 
Medical  Center 
Chicago,  Illinois 

neurosurgery 

Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke's 
Medical  Center 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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Richards,  Ken 

surgery 

Vanderbilc  University  Int. 

Hospital 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

Ripple,  Mary 

pathology 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Roberts,  Michelle 

internal  medicine 

The  Union  Memorial  Hospital 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Rosenbaum,  Jessica 

obstetrics  and  gynecology 
Washington  University/Barnes 
Saint  Louis,  Missouri 

Rubi,  Jorge 

internal  medicine 
York  Hospital 
York,  Pennsylvania 

Sadker,  Robin 

internal  medicine 

Mount  Sinai  Medical  Center 

New  York,  New  York 

Santini,  Pasquale 

interyial  medicine 

Georgetown  University  Medical 

Center 

Washington,  D.C. 

Sarang,  Monica 

internal  medicine 
UCSD  Medical  Center 
San  Diego,  California 

Schlossberg,  Matthew 

surgery 

Ohio  State  University  Hospitals 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Schmidtlein,  Jill 

family  practice 

The  Maiden  Hospital 

Maiden,  Massachusetts 

Sherman,  Gary 

orthopedics 

Mount  Sinai  Medical  Center 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Shiber,  Joseph 

emergency  medicine 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Silverman,  Stephanie 

family  practice 

Lancaster  General  Hospital 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

Smedley,  Angela 

emergency  medicine 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Stokes,  Brenda 

family  practice 

Lynchburg  Family  Pract.  Res. 

Program 

Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Swaby,  Ramona 

internal  medicine 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Tampe,  German 

internal  medicine 
Washington  Hospital  Center 
Washington,  D.C. 

Tepper,  Kenneth 

orthopedics 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Tinney,  Julie 

family  practice 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Tirgari,  Reza 

internal  medicine 

University  of  Tennessee  College 

of  Medicine 

Memphis,  Tennessee 

Ton,  Huyanh 

internal  medicine 
York  Hospital 
York,  Pennsylvania 

Varma,  Jay 

internal  medicine 

Baylor  College  of  Medicine 

Houston,  Texas 


Vonvisger,  Jon 

internal  medicine 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Wagshul,  Adam 

orthopedics 

Thomas  Jefferson  University 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Walcott,  KathyAnn 

family  practice 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Wang,  James 

internal  medicine 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Wargo,  Jennifer 

diagnostic  radiology 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


A  happy  Jim  Wang,  left,  will  begin 
his  residency  in  internal  medicine 
atUMMS. 


Watkins,  Raquel 

internal  medicine 

Bowman  Gray/NC  Baptist 

Hospital 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Weber,  Mark 

internal  medicine 
University  of  Maryland-Mercy 
Medical  Center 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


Whittaker,  Jill 

pediatrics 

Medical  College  of  Virginia 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Widmaier,  James 

orthopedics 

Geisinger  Medical  Center 

Danville,  Pennsylvania 

Williams,  Ellen 

obstetrics  and  gynecology 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Williams,  Maureen 

emergency  medicine 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Wilson,  Lucy 

internal  medicine 
Yale-New  Haven  Hospital 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Wojcik,  Walter 

internal  medicine 

University  of  Chicago  Hospitals 

Chicago,  Illinois 

neurology 

University  of  Chicago  Hospitals 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Woods,  Stacy 

psychiatry 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

Center 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Yaggi,  Henry 

internal  medicine 
Yale-New  Haven  Hospital 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Younan,  Nancy 

psychiatry 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Zechowy,  Stefan 

ear,  nose  and  throat 

New  England  Medical  Center 

Hospital 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

ear,  nose  and  throat 

Tufts  University  Affiliated 

Hospital 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
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Western  Maryland  AH  EC  is  the  guide 


"This  was  really  one  of  my 
first  experiences  in  a  doctors 
office  practicing  preventive 
medicine  and  primary  care," 
said  Klar  Yaggi,  then  a 
fourth-year  medical  student 
who  completed  a  commu- 
nity-based ambulatory 
care  rotation  in  Western 
Maryland.  "This  opportunity 
has  given  me  more  of  an 
emphasis  on  outpatient  medi- 
cine." 

Dr.  Yaggi,  from  Potomac, 
Maryland,  was  one  of  several 
medical  students  from  the 
University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine  who 
recently  participated  in  the 
interdisciplinary  clinical  edu- 
cation program  coordinated 
by  the  Western  Maryland 
Area  Health  Education 
Center  (AHEC).  He,  Mary 
Ripple  and  David  Lang, 
worked  with  physicians  in 
Cumberland  and  Smithsburg, 
rural  communities  of  the 
mountainous  tri-state  western 
Maryland  region. 

"This  rotation  opened  my 
eyes  to  a  completely  different 
type  ol  medicine  and  made 
me  aware  of  the  possibilities," 
says  Dr.  Yaggi,  who  will  pur- 
sue a  residency  in  internal 
medicine  at  Yale-New  1  laven 
I  lospital  in  <  oniui  i  i<  m 


Klar  Yaggi,  right,  a  fourth-year 
medical  student  ivorked  in  Dr. 
Raul  Felipa's  internal  medicine 
practice  during  his  ambulatory 
care  rotation. 


The  "Western  Maryland 
AHEC  began  recruiting  stu- 
dents in  the  health  profes- 
sions in  1976  and  has 
introduced  more  than  1,200 
clinical  education  students  to 
rural  health  care.  As  a  non- 
profit organization  working 
to  improve  health  care 
through  educational  services 
in  Allegany,  Garrett  and 
Washington  counties,  the 
AHEC  is  networked  with 
more  than  125  health  care 
professionals  in  Western 
Maryland  who  volunteer 
their  knowledge  and  time  to 
help  educate  students  in  rural 
medicine  each  year. 


Raul  Felipa,  M.D.,  a 
community  internist,  has 
been  precepting  medical  stu- 
dents for  26  years.  "I  teach 
the  students  something  they 
cannot  find  in  books  by  pro- 
moting more  personalized 
care  to  the  patient  using  a 
multifaceted  approach,"  he 
says. 

Physicians  sponsoring  a 
medical  student  often  find  a 
longer  day  because  it  takes 


Cumberland.  'Tve  learned  a 
lot.  This  rotation  tied 
together  everything  we  have 
learned  over  the  years,"  Dr. 
Lang  says.  'Tve  liked  the 
opportunity  to  see  how  life  is 
lived  in  a  small  town.  And  I 
liked  hearing  how  the  physi- 
cians get  involved  with  the 
lives  of  their  patients,"  Dr. 
Lang  says. 

"Community  rotations 
allow  students  to  experience 


Dr.  Ripple  says  she  "wanted  some  experience  seeing 

patients  in  a  more  rural  area.  It  was  also  an  opportunity 

to  spend  more  time  with  my  family  and  for  them  to  share 

in  my  medical  school  experience." 


time  to  point  out,  explain 
and  teach.  But  the  physicians 
say  they,  too,  benefit  from  the 
experience.  "The  medical  stu- 
dents are  smart  and  inquisi- 
tive .  They  help  me  keep  my 
medical  knowledge  up-to- 
date  because  in  the  process  of 
teaching — I  learn,"  Dr.  Felipa 
said. 

Last  semester,  Dr.  Lang, 
who  will  pursue  pediatics  at 
Emory  Universty  School  of 
Medicine,  worked  with 
Michael  Levitas,  M.D.,  a 
pediatrician  with  Children's 
Medical  Group  (CMG)  in 


the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  primary  care;  there- 
fore, allowing  them  to  make  a 
better  educated  decision 
about  their  careers,"  Dr. 
Levitas  says.  But  established 
physicians  gain  as  well. 
"Students  offer  us  a  fresh  pair 
of  eyes  on  old  problems,  so  it 
keeps  us  up-to-date  too,"  he 
adds. 

Mary  Ripple  found  out 
she  could  come  home  again. 
The  Smithsburg  native,  now 
a  1996  graduate  of  the 
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University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine,  returned 
to  her  hometown  to  work  in 
the  Smithsburg  Family 
Medical  Center  last  fall.  Dr. 
Ripple  completed  her  family 
practice  medical  training 
through  the  clinical  educa- 
tion program  coordinated  by 
the  Western  Maryland 
AHEC. 

The  daughter  of  Russell 
and  Clarabelle  Ripple  of 
Smithsburg,  Dr.  Ripple  says 
she  "wanted  some  experience 
seeing  patients  in  a  more 
rural  area.  It  was  also  an 
opportunity  to  spend  more 
time  with  my  family  and  for 
them  to  share  in  my  medical 
school  experience." 

"Family  practice  was  a 
great  experience.  It  helped  me 
to  realize  that  I  really  like 
working  with  people  and  see- 
ing a  variety  of  patients  as  a 
primary  care  physician,"  she 
says.  She  will  pursue  a  pathol- 
ogy career  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  in  July. 

In  addition  to  her  work  at 
Smithsburg  Family  Medical 
Center,  Dr.  Ripple  partici- 
pated in  a  variety  of  interdis- 
ciplinary seminars  and 
training  opportunities  pro- 
vided by  the  Western 
Maryland  AHEC.  In  one  spe- 
cial geriatric  project,  she 
joined  students  from  other 
health  professions  programs 
to  learn  about  their  varying 


Dr.  Michael  Levitas,  right, 
with  the  Children's  Medical 
Group  of  Cumberland,  observes 
as  student  David  Lang  exam- 
ines two-month-old  Bryce 
Trezise. 

perspectives  and  the  benefits 
of  working  collaboratively  to 
address  all  of  a  patients  needs 
using  a  team  approach. 

The  Western  Maryland 
AHEC's  clinical  education 
program  helps  health  profes- 
sions students  gain  hands-on 
experience  in  rural  areas. 
Believing  in  a  philosophy  of 
"grow  your  own"  health  pro- 
fessionals to  work  in  rural 
communities,  AHEC  encour- 
ages regional  students  to 
return  home  from  metropoli- 
tan university  programs 
whenever  possible  for  part  of 
their  clinical  training. 

"Ideally,  we'd  like  to  see 
some  of  those  students  return 
to  Western  Maryland  after 
graduation  to  work  as  health 
professionals,"  says  Don 
Spencer,  executive  director  at 
the  Western  Maryland 


AHEC.  "It  can  be  difficult  to 
recruit  new  graduates  away 
from  the  large  metropolitan 
areas  where  many  of  the 
health  professions  education 
programs  are  located." 

Since  the  program's  incep- 
tion, approximately  18  per- 
cent of  the  students  from  the 
University  of  Maryland  have 
returned  to  practice  in 
Western  Maryland.   Another 
22  percent  have  settled  in 
similar  rural,  small  city  areas 
in  Maryland  and  surrounding 
regions. 

In  addition  to  recruiting 
health  professions  students  to 
the  area,  the  Western 
Maryland  AHEC  addresses 
the  health  care  needs  of  its 


rural  region  through  a  variety 
of  programming.  The  AHEC 
sponsors  continuing  educa- 
tion for  health  professionals, 
educates  high  school  students 
about  health  careers,  provides 
medical  learning  resource  ser- 
vices, facilitates  off-campus 
degree  programs  in  nursing, 
social  work  and  occupational 
therapy,  provides  peer  profes- 
sional work  groups  for  nine 
disciplines,  and  organizes 
coalitions  and  task  forces  to 
address  priority  issues  in 
health  care. 

Prepared  using  press  releases  from 
the  Western  Maryland  Area  Health 
Education  Center 


T.  Rowe  Price  International  Stock  Fund  invests 
in  established  foreign  companies  to  enhance  your 
return  potential  and  diversify  your  investments. 
Request  a  prospectus  with  more  complete  informa- 
tion, including  management  fees,  other  charges  and 
expenses,  and  a  discussion  of  risks.  Read  it  careful- 
ly before  you  invest  or  send  money.  $2,500  mini- 
mum ($1,000  for  IRAs).  No  sales  charges. 

Call  24  hours  for  a 
free  report  and  prospectus 

1-800-541-6138 


Invest  With  Confidence® 

T.RoweRice 


International  investing  has  special  risks,  including  currenq  fluctuation .  T.  Rowe  Price 
Investment  Services,  Inc.,  Distributor  ISF031G95 
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President's  Message 
David  E.  Litrenta,  M.D.  '61 


David  Litrenta  and  wife, 
Shirley 


On  May  4,  1996,  during  the 
Medical  Alumni  Associations 
121st  Reunion  Gala,  I  was  handed 
a  ceremonial  gavel  from  out-going 
President  Louis  Shpritz,  '70, 
marking  the  beginning  of  my  one- 
year  term  as  president.   The  setting 
could  not  have  been  better:  a 
majority  of  my  classmates  had 
gathered  for  our  35th  reunion,  and 
also  in  attendance  was  Samuel 
Glick,  M.D.  '25,  a  former  profes- 
sor or  mine  who  was  very  influen- 
tial in  my  development  as  a  physician.   My  wife,  Shirley,  and  I 
were  flattered  by  the  wonderful  expressions  of  support  from 
those  we  have  known  and  others  whom  we  met  for  the  first  time 
that  weekend.   It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  be  serving  as  president 
of  the  Medical  Alumni  Association. 

Since  1875,  the  MAA  has  rendered  invaluable  support  to 
the  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine,  producing  a 
magazine  to  keep  supporters  updated  on  the  progress  of  the 
school,  staging  educational  programs  for  the  benefit  of  the  med- 
ical community,  providing  unrestricted  financial  support  to  the 
dean  and  loans  to  needy  students,  staging  activities  to  promote 
comaraderie  among  alumni,  students  and  faculty,  and  helping 
maintain  the  most  precious  medical  artifact  in  the  United 
States:  Davidge  Hall. 

It  is  my  charge  to  guide  our  association  through  its  122nd 
year  of  existence  and  continue  advancing  our  agenda.  A  few  of 
our  tasks  should  be  completed  this  year  but  others  are  on-going. 
Perhaps  the  most  exciting  are  the  developments  relating  to 
Davidge  Hall.   In  May,  we  contracted  with  John  Waite 
Associates  to  begin  an  historic  structure  report  on  the  184  year- 
old  edifice.  John  Waite  is  a  world  renowned  architectural 
restoration  firm  whose  recent  work  includes  Monticello  and  the 
I  Diversity  of  Virginia  in  Charlottesville,  as  well  as  the  Blair 
1  louse  and  the  ( )ctagon  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  initial  phase 
of  our  work  will  include  a  study  of  the  architectural  history  of 
Davidge  for  National  Historic  Landmark  nomination.   Many  of 
us  arc  aware  that  Davidge  has  been  listed  in  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  since  May  1974,  which  places  the 
building  among  some  200, 000  landmarks  nationwide.    I  here 
are  fewer  than  600  National  Historic  Landmarks  throughout 


the  United  States;  we  believe  Davidge  Hall  is  worthy  of  this 
distinction. 

We  are  also  working  on  a  Davidge  Hall  video,  which  tells  a 
compelling  story  of  the  founding  of  the  fifth  medical  school  in 
the  country  and  construction  of  the  oldest  teaching  facility  in 
the  United  States  which  has  been  continuously  used  for  medical 
education.  We  hope  to  have  production  completed  by  January. 

Our  efforts  also  continue  to  benefit  medical  students.  This 
year,  tuition  and  fees  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  School  of 
Medicine  will  reach  $1 1,000  for  Maryland  residents;  out-of- 
state  students  can  expect  to  pay  twice  that  amount.   The  need 
for  financial  support  for  student  loans  and  scholarships  has 
never  been  greater.  The  MAA  currently  has  about  $400,000  on 
loan  to  students.   I  ask  you  to  pledge  your  support  to  the  stu- 
dent loan  fund  this  year  during  the  annual  phonathon  which 
begins  in  mid-September. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  our  three  new  members  to  the 
board  of  directors  for  1996-97:  Rona  Eisen,  '77;  Morton 
Krieger,  '52;  and  Walker  Robinson,  '70.  All  three  have  been 
active  in  the  association  over  the  past  few  years  and  we  welcome 
their  fresh  ideas  and  unbridled  enthusiasm.   I  also  wish  to  thank 
the  three  out-going  members  for  their  service  on  the  board: 
Willarda  Edwards,  '77;  Barry  Friedman,  '69;  and  Morton 
Kramer,  '55.   In  this  same  light  I  encourage  you  to  become  an 
active  member  of  our  association.   Contact  the  Medical  Alumni 
Office  and  express  your  interest  in  becoming  involved  in  our 
activities.   Who  knows,  one  day  you  may  become  president! 

Sincerely, 

David  Litrenta,  M.D.  '61 

David  E.  Litrenta,  M.D.,  FACOEM,  is  regional  medical  director  for  York 
Industrial  Medical  Center  (Y.I.M.C),  an  affiliate  ofOccuSystems,  Inc., 
located  in  York,  Pa.   Born  and  raised  in  Baltimore,  he  earned  a  B.S.  degree  in 
chemistry  from  Washington  College  prior  to  receiving  a  medical  degree  from 
the  University  of  Maryland  in  1961.   Dr.  Litrenta  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  in  1958  and  was  discharged  honorably  as  captain  in  1968.   He  served 
a  rotating  internship  at  York  Hospital  from  1961-62  and  practiced  family 
medicine  at  Devenshire  Medical  Center  in  Dover  from  1962-80.   Dr.  Litrenta 
served  as  medical  director  far  Allii  Chalmers  in  York  from  1973-81,  and 
begin  /'/>  association  with  Y.I.M.C.  in  1 980,  joining  the  staff  as  medical 
director  and  becoming  the  owner-operator  in  1 985-   He  received  additional 
post  graduate  training  in  occupational  medicine  at  the  University  of 
<  in,  iiiuati  from  1986-87  while  continuing  to  serve  at  Y.I.M.C.  as  owner- 
operator  until  it  was  acquired  by  OccuSystems  in  1994.    Dr.  Litrenta  and 
wife,  Shirley,  have  seven  children  and  10  grandchildren. 
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In  conjunction  with  the  121st  Reunion,  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association  held  its  annual  business  meeting  on  Wednesday, 
May  1.   President  Louis  A.  Shpritz,  M.D.  '70  completed  his 
one-year  term  and  introduced  the  Association's  122nd  presi- 
dent, David  E.  Litrenta,  M.D.  '61.  New  additions  to  the  board 
include  Rona  Eisen,  M.D.  '77,  Morton  Krieger,  M.D.  '52,  and 
Walker  Robinson,  M.D.   70  who  were  elected  to  three-year 
terms  on  the  board  of  directors,  and  Andrew  Malinow,  M.D. 
'80  as  secretary.   Murray  Kalish,  M.D.  '73  was  elected  presi- 
dent-elect and  will  succeed  Dr.  Litrenta  in  May  1997. 


David  Litrenta,  '61 
President 


\ 


Murray  Kalish,  '73 
President-elect 


Selvin  Passe?i,  '60 
First  Vice  President 


MAA  president  Louis  Shpritz,  M.D.  '70,  center,  with 
outgoing  members  Barry  Friedman,  M.D.  '69,  and 
Morton  Kramer,  M.  D.  55  (Missing  is  outgoing  board 
member  Willarda  Edwards,  '77). 


Kenneth  Hoffman,  M.D. 
70,  chair  of  the  awards 
committee,  announces  the 
winners  of  the  Honor  Award 
and  Gold  Key  and 
I  distinguished  Service 
Award. 


t 


Andrew  Malinow,  '81 

Secretary 


.. 


Richard  Taylor,  75 
Treasurer 


New  Board  Members 


Rona  Eisen,  '77 


Morton  Krieger,  '52 


Walker  Robinson,  '70 


Continuing  Board 
Members 

Samuel  A.  Abrams,  '54 
Mark  Applefeld,  '69 
Nijole  Carozza,  '63 
|.u  quclinc  Kelly,    76 
Philip  Mackowiak,  '70 
James  P.  Richardson,  '80 


Regional  Vice 
Presidents 

Geoffrey  B.  Liss,  '76 
Robert  Rosen,  '49 

Past  Presidents 

Sylvan  Frieman,  53 
Louis  A.  Shpritz,  '70 
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"Transition  to  Managed  Care"  was  the  title  of  the  Second 
Annual  Ross  Z.  &  Grace  S.  Pierpont  Alumni  Symposium  fol- 
lowing the  MAA  Annual  Business  Meeting  on  May  1 .  The 
annual  public  policy  symposium  featured  Edward  L.  Perl,  M.D. 
'74,  president  of  Atlantic  Physicians  Associates  and  chair  of 
Healthcare  Automation,  Inc.;  Nelson  Sabatini,  vice  president  for 
UMMS  and  former  secretary  of  the  Maryland  Department  of 
Health  &C  Mental  Hygiene;  the  Hon.  Casper  R.  Taylor,  speaker 
of  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates.   It  was  moderated  by  Neal 
M.  Friedlander,  M.D.  '81,  president  and  CEO  of  Maryland 
Personal  Physicians  Inc.   More  than  100  alumni,  faculty  and 
students  attended  the  event  in  Davidge  Hall. 


Neal  Friedlander,  '81, 
moderated  the  program. 


Ross  Pierpont,  M.D.  '40,  and 
wife,  Grace,  listened  in  on  the 
discussions. 


Panelists  included  the  Hon. 
Casper  R.  Taylor,  Edward  L. 
Perl,  M.D.  74,  and  Mr.  Nelson 
Sabatini. 
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The  18th  Annual  John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance  Luncheon 


A  record  31  new  members  were  welcomed  into  the  John  Beale 
Davidge  Alliance  at  the  annual  recognition  luncheon  May  2, 
sponsored  by  the  Medical  Alumni  Association.   Total  member- 
ship now  stands  at  more  than  300.  School  of  Medicine  Dean 
Donald  Wilson  gave  a  review  of  activities  at  the  school  during 
the  last  year  to  more  than  90  guests  in  attendance.  UMAB 
President  David  Ramsay  also  shared  some  thoughts  about  the 
UMAB  campus. 

New  JBDA  Members 

Anonymous 

Joseph  W.  Baggett,  M.D.  '45 

David  H.  Barker,  M.D.  '45 

Philip  P.  Brous,  M.D.  '66 

Theodore  R.  Carski,  M.D.  '56 

Thomas  C.  Chalmers,  M.D. 

Harry  Cohen,  M.D.  '43M 

Lois  &  Irving  Blum  Foundation 

Isaac  Dickson,  M.D.  '97* 

Albert  Dudley,  M.D.  75 

Florence  Einstein,  Ph.D. 

A.  Lee  Ellis,  M.D.  '04* 

Henry  Feuer,  M.D.  '67 

Joseph  M.  George,  M.D.  '38 

Robert  O.  Grubb,  M.D.  '52 

Arnold  Herskovic,  M.D.  '69 

Hoechst  Marion  Roussel  Pharmaceutical 

Stephen  Izzi,  M.D.  '79 

Erwin  R.  Jennings,  M.D.  '46 

Irving  Klompus,  M.D.  '35 

John  b.  Littleton,  M.D.  '56 

Louis  O.J.  Manganiello,  M.D.  '42 

M.  Paul  Mains,  '34* 

Roger  Mehl,  M.D.  '61 

Morion  Mower,  M.D.  '59 

David  A.  Nagey  M.D. 

Benjamin  Pasamanick,  M.D.  '41* 

Selvin  Passen,  M.D.  '60 

Alan  J.  Segal,  M.I).   69 

Virginia  Sherr,  M.D.  '56 

John  J.  Tansey,  M.D.  '45 

*  Awarded  Posthumously 

Bold  indicates  I  HO"7  Circle  Membei 


New  JBDA  Members  attending  the  luncheon 


Theodore  Carski,  56 


Robert  Grubb,  52 


Arnold  Herskovic,  '69 


E.R.Jennings,  '46 


John  B.  Littleton,  '56 


Roger  Mehl,  '61 


Alan  Segal,  '69 


\  irginia  Sherr,  56 
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An  Evening  at  Baltimore's  National  Aquarium 


More  than  250  alumni  and  guests  gathered  for  an  evening  at  the 
National  Aquarium  in  downtown  Baltimore.   Visitors  enjoyed 
four  floors  of  underwater  and  animal  exhibits  while  feasting  on 
a  variety  of  foods. 


From  the  class  of  1981:  Lauren  Schnaper,  James  Carlton, 
Dan  Ferrick  and  Carol  S.  Marshall. 


Gary  Boston,  74  and  Mary  McLeary 


MAA  president  Louis  Shpritz,  70  and 
wife,  Deborah 


Seth  Rosen,  '86,  and  wife,  Melanie  Dernis- 
Rosen 


Robert  Goldstein,  '54,  with  wife,  Dorothy,  Amy  Hunt  and 
Thomas  Hunt,  '54. 


Scott  Long,  M.D.  and  Pamela  Lentz,  join  Jane  Lentz  and 
husband,  George,  57. 
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99B  Scientific  Session 


The  Class  of  1971,  celebrating  its  silver  anniversary,  invited  six 
classmates  to  staff  this  years  Scientific  Session  in  Davidge  Hall, 
following  Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson's  update  on  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine. 

The  1996  Scientific  Program 

Introductions 

Paul  Rogers,  M.D.  71 

Class  Captain 

Presentations 

Urban  Search  &  Rescue  Medicine  from  the  Shock 
Trauma  Unit  to  the  Oklahoma  City  Bombing 
BenT.  Ho,  M.D.  71 

Captain  (Retired),  U.S.  Navy 
Medical  Corps,  Moraga,  California 

Desmoteric  Medicine  -  From  Attica  to  Sing  Sing 

Robert  B.  Greifinger,  M.D.  71 

The  Bromeen  Group,  Medical  Management  &  Quality 
Improvement  Services,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y. 
Consultant,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Corrections 

Medical  History  Through  Art  and  Artifact 

Robert  E.  Greenspan,  M.D.  71 

Medical  Director,  Continental  Dialysis  Units 
Woodbridge  &  Manassas,  Virginia 
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Jerald  Kay,  M.D.  71 


;     73 


V 


Kerry  Thompson, 
M.D.  71 


Marshall  Steele,  M.D. 

71 


25  Years  Later  -  Reflections  of  a  Physician;  Where 
We've  Been  and  What  We've  Learned 

Jerald  Kay,  M.D.  71 

Professor  &  Chair,  Department  of  Psychiatry,  Wright  State 

University  School  of  Medicine,  Dayton,  Ohio 

The  Discopathic  Basis  for  Low  Back  Pain;  New 
Diagnostic  Perspective  and  Old  Refined  Treatment 

Kerry  Thompson,  M.D.   71 

Director,  Annapolis  Diagnostics  &  Pain  Management  Clinic 
Neuroradiologist,  Annapolis  Radiology  Associates,  Annapolis, 
Maryland 

Sideline  Help  -  A  Guide  for  Immediate  Evaluation  and 
Care  of  Sports  Injuries  -  A  Skills  Examination 

Marshall  Steele,  M.D.  71 

Director,  Orthopaedic  &  Sports  Medicine  Center 
Director,  Surgical  Services,  Anne  Arundel  General  Hospital, 
Annapolis,  Maryland 
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lien  T.  Ho,  M.D.  71 


Robert  8.  Greifinger, 
M.D.  71 


Robert  /    Greenspan, 
M.D.  71 
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Class  photographs  can  be 
ordered  for  $10  by  contact- 
ing the  Medical  Alumni 
Office  at  (410)  706-7454 
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Class  Parties 


Class  of  1936,  The  Center  Club 


Class  of 1941,  The  HarborVieiv  Marina 


Class  of  1946,  The  Engineering  Society  of  Baltimore 


Class  of  1951,  Ruth's  Chris  Steak  House  of  Baltimore 
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Class  of  1956,  The  George  Peabody  Library  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University 


The  Class  of  1966,  The  World  Trade  Center 


The  Class  oj  1 96 1,   The  Center  Club 


The  Class  of  1971,  Donna's  Restaurant  at  the  Halt  imore  Museum 
of  Art 
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Class  Parties 


The  Class  of  1976,  The  Brass  Elephant 


The  Class  of  1981,  HarborVieiv  Marina 


The  Class  of  1986,  The  Arts  Pavilion  at  Oregon  Ridge 


The  Class  of  1991,  Delesio's  of  Little  Italy 
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Tlii;  liiliililuiiiiii  Gala  ill  ihiiCuliiiiibiis  Center 


More  than  300  alumni  and  guests  gathered  at  the  new 
Columbus  Center  in  downtown  Baltimore  on  Saturday  evening, 
May  4,  for  the  alumni  gala.   The  event  included  presentation  of 
the  Honor  Award  &  Gold  Key  to  William  I.  Wolff,  M.D.  '40, 
and  the  Medical  Alumni  Association  Service  Award  went  to 
James  Roberts,  M.D.  '46.   "The  Wright  Stuff,"  a  Washington, 
D.C. -based  musical  ensemble  entertained  the  party  with  a  vari- 
ety of  selections  for  all  generations. 


James  Roberts,  '46,  right,  is  recipient  of  the 
MAA  1996  Distinguished  Service  Aivard. 


AIAA  president  Louis  Shpritz,  '70,  right,  pre 
sents  the  Honor  Award  &  Gold  Key  to 
William  I.  Wolff,  '40. 


The  program  ended  with  outgoing  MAA 
president  Louis  Shpritz,  '70,  handing  the 
gavel  to  incoming  president  David  I.iirenta, 

'61. 


Harry  Knipp  Sr,   '51,  celebrated  hi>  45th 
reunion  while  son,  Harry  Jr.,  '76,  celebrated 
his  20th. 
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Ik  121st  Alumni  Gala  at  the  Colli m bus  Center 
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Dwn  Donald  E.  Wilson  and  wife,  Patricia, 
enjoyed  a  dance  during  the  gala. 


Clinton  Stallard,  '46,  Robert  Audet,  '46,  Virginia 
Stallard,  Herbert  Levickas,  '46,  Marie  and  Walter 
Benavent,  '46. 


Robert  Rosen,  '49,  May  Frieman,  Beatrice  Rosen,  and 
Sylvan  Frieman,  '53. 


Norma  and  David  Sills,  '46,  Mary  K.  and  Paul  Frye,  '46, 
Jeanne  and  Robert  Audet,  '46,  Nellie  Jean  and  Clarence 
Mc Williams,  '46. 


David  Schwartz,  '66,  and  wije,  Judith,  Henry  Prattler, 
'66,  and  wife,  Marcia,  Ernesto  ('66)  and  Mildred  Rivera, 
Richard  Susel,   66,  and  Carolyn  Pass,  '66. 
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.  Wolff  Receives  MAA's  Honor 


A  surgeon  on  the  battlefields  of  WWII  also  makes 
history  in  the  field  of  endoscopy 


William  I.  Wolff,  M.D.  '40 

made  a  major  contribution  to 
colonic  surgery.  His  study  of 
the  safety  and  effectiveness  of 
a  flexible  endoscope  in  the 
late  60s  spawned  a  clinical 
technique  with  tremendous 
advantages  to  patients. 

Born  and  raised  in  New 
York  City,  Dr.  Wolff  was  an 
honor  student  at  New  York 
University  and  a  member  of 
the  intercollegiate  champi- 
onship fencing  team  for  three 
years.  When  he  graduated 
from  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of 
Medicine,  he  received  the 
Prize  Gold  Medal. 

His  medical  career  began 
with  an  internship  and  resi- 
dencies on  the  Cornell  and 
Columbia  teaching  services  at 
Bellevue  Hospital  in  New 
York,  including  a  year  in  the 
"budding  specialty"  of  tho- 
racic surgery.  World  War  II 
interrupted  his  training  when 
he  entered  military  service  as 
a  surgeon  with  the  first 
General  Hospital  (the 
I'-  Uevue  Affiliate  Unit),  ami 

served  in  England  before  the 
invasion  and  in  fiance  after 
it. 


Working  with  the  Third 
Auxiliary  Surgical  Group  in 
Belgium,  his  team  found 
themselves  operating  in  a 
small  field  hospital  located  at 
the  apex  of  the  "Battle  of  the 
Bulge."  They  barely  escaped 
capture  as  they  were  forced  to 
drop  back  from  one 
makeshift  hospital  to  another 
as  the  German  Army  swept 
through  the  Ardennes  driving 
the  Allied  Forces  before  it. 
Once  the  attack  was  con- 
tained, Dt.  Wolff  returned  to 
the  Bellevue  Unit  in  Paris  to 
perform  thoracic  surgery. 

After  Germany  surren- 
dered, Dr.  Wolff  was  trans- 
ferred to  an  Evacuation 
Hospital  in  the  Philippines. 
Fortunately,  the  Japanese  sur- 
render occurred  en  route  and 
the  ship  changed  course, 
returning  to  the  United 
States.  Trained  in  an  "essen- 
tial specialty,"  he  was  ineligi- 
ble for  discharge  and  was 
ordered  to  Memphis, 
Tennessee  to  the  Kennedy 
( General  Hospital,  one  of  two 
chest  surgical  centers  in  the 
country. 


William  I.  Wolff,  M.D.  '40 

Discharged  a  year  later 
with  the  rank  of  major,  Dr. 
Wolff  resumed  his  surgical 
training  at  the  Bronx 
Veterans  Hospital.  After  com- 
pleting his  training,  he 
became  chief  of  thoracic 
surgery  at  the  Deshon 
Veterans  Hospital  near 
Pittsburgh.   Here  he  made 
medical  history  by  resuscitat- 
ing a  "dead"  patient  using 
open  cardiac  massage,  a  rare 
feat,  occurring  long  before 
the  days  of  closed  chest  resus- 
citation. The  case  was 
reported  by  Dr.  Wolff  and 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 
Picked  up  by  newspapers,  it 
received  wide  publicity  and 
acclaim. 

Shortly  after.  Dr.  Wolff 
returned  to  New  York  to 
become  an  attending  surgeon 
on  the  Cornell  University 
Division  at  Bellevue.  He  also 
opened  an  office  for  private 
practice — 10  years  after  grad- 
uating from  medical  school — 
and  had  a  medical  school 
fac  uhv  appointment  at 


Cornell.  He  visited  the 
University  of  Minnesota  to 
study  their  open  heart  surgery 
techniques  and,  with  a  small 
group  at  St.  Vincent's,  set  up 
a  large  animal  laboratory  and 
began  an  open  heart  surgery 
program  there. 

In  1962,  Dr.  Wolff 
accepted  the  first  full-time 
position  as  director  of  surgery 
at  the  expanding  Beth  Israel 
Medical  Center  in  New  York 
and  professor  of  surgery  at 
the  new  Mount  Sinai  School 
of  Medicine.  At  Beth  Israel, 
Dr.  Wolff  built  up  the  surgi- 
cal residency  program  from 
six  residents  to  44  with  four 
chief  residents  eligible  for 
board  certification  each  year. 

In  the  mid  60s,  he  and  an 
associate,  Dr.  Hiromi  I. 
Shinya,  developed  a  program 
for  upper  gastrointestinal 
endoscopy  after  learning 
about  advances  in  fiber-optic 
instruments  at  a  medical 
meeting  in  Copenhagen.   In 
1969,  an  instrument  com- 
pany approached  Dr.  Wolff 
about  a  flexible  endoscope  to 
examine  the  entire  colon — a 
procedure  that  did  not  even 
have  a  name.  The  technique 
carried  considerable  potential 
but  also  enormous  risks.  A 
study  was  initiated  and  the 
results  proved  colonoscopic 
polyp  removal  to  be  safe  and 
effective.  Thus  colonoscopy 
was  born. 
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It  was  not  until  Dr.  Wolff, 
had  completed  100  cases — all 
without  complications — that 
he  submitted  his  work  for 
publication.  This  forestalled 
the  dire  predications  of  some 
of  the  deprecators  of  the 
methodology.  The  first  papers 
appeared  as  lead  articles  in 
the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the 
New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine.  A  paper  published 
in  the  Annals  of  Surgery  by 
Dr.  Francis  Moore  of 
Harvard  called  the  reports  a 
"quantum  advance  in 
surgery." 


Dr.  Wolff  has  published 
more  than  120  papers  and 
contributed  1  5  book  sections. 
He  has  been  visiting  professor 
at  more  than  30  medical 
schools  and  invited  guest 
speaker  at  more  than  1  50 
teaching  centers  and  national 
and  international  meetings. 
He  was  elected  to  member- 
ship in  the  New  York  Surgical 
Society — he  later  became  its 
president —  and  was  a  found- 
ing member  of  SAGES 
(Society  of  American 
Gastrointestinal  Endoscopic 
Surgeons). 


Dr.  Wolff  has  had  an 
abiding  interest  in  the 
University  of  Maryland 
Medical  School  and  in  its 
steady  progress  as  a  teaching 
institution,  particularly  under 
the  guiding  hands  of  former 
Dean  John  M.  Dennis,  M.D. 
'45  and  current  Dean 
Donald  E.  Wilson,  M.D. 
Early  on  he  became  a  life 
member  of  the  Alumni 
Association  in  the  President's 
Glub  and  the  John  Beale 
Davidge  Alliance.  He  remains 
grateful  for  the  fine  medical 
education  he  received  at 
Maryland  and  to  his  several 
professors  who  served  as  role 
models.  He  is  especially 


grateful  to  the  late  Albert  E. 
Goldstein,  M.D.,  who  sug- 
gested the  University  of 
Maryland  to  him. 

Dr.  Wolff  also  appreciates 
the  unfailing  support  from 
his  wife  and  family  of  nine 
children.  One  of  his  major 
satisfactions  in  life  is  that 
they  remain  as  a  closely  knit, 
supportive  group. 


Calls  for  1997  Awards  Nominations 

Honor  Award  &  Gold  Key  MAA  Service  Award 

Alumni,  faculty  and  friends  are  invited  to  send  nominations  for  the 
1997  Medical  Alumni  Association-sponsored  awards  by  February  1, 
1997.  The  Honor  Award  &  Gold  Key  is  awarded  to  a  living  alumnus 
based  on  outstanding  contributions  to  medicine  and  distinguished  ser- 
vice to  mankind.  Factors  considered  in  the  selection  process  include: 
impact  of  accomplishments;  local,  national  and  international  recogni- 
tion; supporting  letters;  and  publications. 

The  Medical  Alumni  Association  Service  Award  is  given  to  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  provided  outstanding  service  to  the  association. 
Letters  of  nomination  for  both  awards  must  include  a  curriculum  vita 
and  should  be  addressed  to: 

Brian  Winter,  MD  '72 
Chair,  Awards  Committee 
Medical  Alumni  Association 
522  West  Lombard  Street 
Baltimore,  MD  21201-1627 


im 


A  DYNAMIC  APPROACH 
TO  LONG-TERM  GROWTH 


T.  Rowe  Price  Health  Sciences  Fund  seeks  capital 
appreciation  from  the  dynamic  changes  currently  shaping 
the  health  sciences  field.  Baby  boomers  are  aging,  and 
their  demand  for  health-related  goods  and  services  will 
increase.  Technological  advances  are  reshaping  medical 
treatment  and  inspiring  new  research,  offering  opportuni- 
ties for  investors  seeking  aggressive  long-term  growth. 

Of  course,  the  fund's  greater  potential  also  carries 
greater  risk.  $2,500  minimum  ($1,000  for  IRAs).  No 
sales  charges. 

Call  24  hours  for  a  prospectus 
1-800-541-6128 


Invest  With  Confidence 

T.RoweRice 


m 

•  Ik, 


Request  a  prospectus  with  more  complete  information,  including  management  fees  and 
other  charges  and  expenses.  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money. 
T.  Rowe  Price  Investment  Services,  Inc..  Distributor.  HSF031693 
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Class 

Notes 

1  93V 

1  977 

1  99  1 

I.  Phillips  Frohman  of 

Joseph  L.  Braun  of 

Cheryl  Iglesia  and  husband, 

Keep  in  Touch 

Washington,  D.C.,  retired  in 

Friendswood,  Texas,  has 

Jonathan  Lessin,  '90, 

April  1995  after  55  years  in 

accepted  a  position  with 

announce  the  birth  of  Julie 

We  enjoy  hearing  from 

family  practice  and  medical 

PacifiCare  in  Houston,  where 

Anna  on  August  22,  1995. 

alumni  and  hope  you  enjoy 

orthopedics.   During  his 

he  will  be  the  medical  director 

C  'beryl  is  pursuing  a  fellow- 

reading about  the  avoca- 

career, Dr.  Frohman  served  as 

of  their  commercial  HMO 

ship  in  urogynecology  and 

tions,  professional  accom- 

chair of  the  section  of  family 

and  Secure  Horizons  Medicare 

pelvic  reconstructive  surgery  at 

plishments  and  personal 

practice  of  the  AMA  and  is 

Product. 

Rush-Presbyterian  St.  Luke's 

milestones  of  your  col- 

one of  the  founders  of  the 

Medical  Center  in  Chicago 

leagues.  Please  help  keep 

American  Academy  of  Family 

1  98  1 

after  having  completed  a  resi- 

us informed.  Write  to  Class 

Practice.   He  is  the  author  of 

William  A.  Dombrowski  of 

dency  in  ob/gyn  from  the 

Notes  Editor,  Medical  Alumni 

more  than  70  articles  in  med- 

Phoenix, Md.,  is  a  financial 

University  of  Florida.  Jon  is 

Association,  522  West 

ical  journals. 

advisor  with  Prudential 

on  staff  in  the  department  of 

Lombard  Street,  Baltimore, 

Securities  Inc.,  in  Baltimore, 

anesthesiology  at  North- 

MD 21201-1627.  Or,  get  in 

1  954 

and  is  president  of  Hunt 

western  University. 

touch  by  phone,  410-706- 

Daniel  Framm  of  Potomac, 

Valley  Anesthesia  Associates, 

7454,  FAX,  410-706-3658, 

Md.,  was  appointed  to  a  three- 

who  provide  care  at  Good 

i  99a 

email,  maa@medalumni.ab. 

\  ear  term  on  the  Governor  of 

Samaritan  Hospital.   Dr. 

Charles  Cole  of 

umd.edu 

Maryland's  Council  on 

Dombrowski  is  also  chief  of 

Charlottesville,  Va.,  completed 

Teenage  Pregnancy. 

anesthesia  at  Good  Samaritan. 

a  family  medicine  residency  at 

the  University  of  Virginia  and 

1  97  1 

1  987 

is  now  on  the  faculty  there, 

Anthony  J.  Bollino  Jr.  of 

Jennifer  Gass  is  assistant  pro- 

working in  a  rural  satellite 

Wanted:  Antique 

Cumberland,  Md.,  was  named 

fessor  of  surgery  at  Brown 

clinic.   He  and  his  wife  are 

Medical  Artifacts 

Family  Doctor  ol  the  Year  for 

University  in  Providence,  R.l. 

expecting  their  first  child  in 

1996  by  the  Maryland 

She  and  her  husband 

September.  Jacques  Conaway 

In  Davidge  Hall  a  number  of 

Academy  of  Family  Physicians. 

announce  the  birth  of  Erin 

is  at  NYU/Bellevue  Hospital 

antique  medical  artifacts 

1  [e  lias  maintained  a  solo  pri- 

Leiser Fingleton,  who  joins  her 

Center,  serving  a  pulmonary/ 

owned  by  the  Medical 

vate  family  practice  since 

2  year-old  brother,  Samuel 

ICU  fellowship,  after  complet- 

Alumni Association  are  on 

1976.  Dr.  Bollino  has  four 

Ford. 

ing  an  internal  medicine 

display.  We  are  proud  of  our 

sons  and  three  daughters. 

residency  there. 

exhibits  and  are  eager  to  see 

1  lenry  Richards,  of  Bristol, 

1  989 

the  collection  grow.  If  you 

Tenn.,  was  named  secretary  ol 

David  A.  Stone  has  joined  a 

1  994 

are  interested  in  donating 

the  American  Academy  ol 

group  cardiology  practice  and 

Karla  Vana  of  Greenville, 

instruments  or  literary  works 

Pharmaceutical  Physicians. 

is  director  of  the  cardiac  func- 

N.C., completed  the  second 

to  the  Medical  Alumni 

Dr.  Richards  is  executive  vice 

tion  lab  at  Conemaugh 

year  of  a  pediatrics  resiliency 

Association,  please  contact 

president  of  medical  affairs  at 

Memorial  Hospital  in 

at  Fast  Carolina  University. 

us  at  410-706-7454. 

King  Pharmaceuticals. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  where  he  lives 

She  extends  greetings  to  mem- 

with will-,  [anice,  anil  daugh- 

bers ol  her  class. 

ter,  Jessica. 
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In  Memoriam 

Joseph  Nataro,  '25 

H.  Elias  Diamond,  '26 

tee.   She  taught  at  Columbia 

Walter  Lichtenberg,  '35 

Pampano  Beach,  Fla. 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Medical  school  trom  1936 

Westivood,  N.J. 

March  13,  1996 

May  12,  1995 

through  1966,  and  served  as 

1995 

After  a  residency  at  Newark 

Dr.  Diamond  was  a  member 

a  special  lecturer  until  1995. 

City  Hospital,  Dr.  Nataro 

of  the  AMA,  New  York  State 

Dr.  Klein  is  survived  by  two 

Paul  Schonfeld,  '35 

practiced  internal  medicine 

Medical  Society,  and  fellow 

children  and  three  grandchil- 

Baltimore, Md. 

and  cardiology  in  Newark, 

of  the  American  Academy  of 

dren. 

September  30,  1995 

N.J. ,  through  the  1930s. 

Allergy  and  Immunology. 

His  practice  was  interrupted 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 

Michael  J.  Wieciech,  '33 

William  C.  Humphries,  '37 

during  World  War  II,  when 

Regina,  and  son,  Michael  A. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 

at  the  age  of  45,  Dr.  Nataro 

Diamond,  MD. 

April  10,  1996 

December  20,  1995 

volunteered  and  served  four 

years  in  the  medical  corps  of 

Henriette  R.  Klein,  '32 

Joseph  Finegold,  '34 

Thomas  L.  Worsley,  '39 

the  U.S.  Army  from  1942 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

through  1945.  At  58,  he 

May  11,  1996 

1995 

March  27,  1996 

joined  the  East  Orange 

Dr.  Klein  was  one  of  two 

Dr.  Finegold  trained  in  gen- 

Veterans Hospital  where  he 

women  in  the  class  of  1932. 

eral  surgery.   During  his  five 

James  A.  Freeman  Jr.,  '40 

qualified  in  neurology  and 

Her  postgraduate  training 

years  in  Europe  during 

Dawson  Springs,  Ky. 

worked  with  disabled  mili- 

was at  the  N.Y.  State 

World  War  II,  he  practiced 

January  31,  1996 

tary  personnel  until  the  age 

Psychiatric  Institute  and  the 

his  specialty  in  many  field 

Dr.  Freeman  practiced  medi- 

of 70.  Dr.  Nataro  received 

Phipps  Clinic  of  Johns 

hospitals.    He  was  discharged 

cine  in  Dawson  Springs,  Ky, 

the  Medical  Alumni 

Hopkins  University.   She  fur- 

with a  rank  of  major.   Dr. 

from  1946  until  retirement 

Association's  Honor  Award 

ther  trained  at  the  New  York 

Finegold  was  the  team  physi- 

in 1983.   He  was  a  family 

and  Gold  Key  in  1956.   Dr. 

Psychoanalytic  Institute  from 

cian  for  the  Pittsburgh 

doctor  in  every  way,  making 

Nataro  was  a  member  of  the 

1935  to  1940.  Shecoau- 

Pirates  for  35  years  and 

house  calls  night  and  day. 

John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance 

thored  the  world's  first  diag- 

received three  baseball  cham- 

He was  preceded  in  death  by 

and  in  1983  established  the 

nosis  of  childhood 

pionship  rings.   He  was  a 

his  wife,  Elizabeth,  who  died 

Nataro  Family  Scholarship 

schizophrenia  in  1937,  and 

member  of  the  Allegheny 

in  1993.   They  have  one 

Fund.   His  three  sons  are 

experimented  with  outpa- 

Medical Society  for  50  years. 

daughter,  Carol  Freeman 

graduates  of  the  University  of 

tient  services  for  a  child 

Atwood,  who  lives  in 

Maryland  School  of 

resource  agency,  a  forerunner 

Neumann  C.  Marlette,  '34 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Medicine:  Jerome,  '46; 

of  community  psychiatry. 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Frank,  '55;  and  Joseph,  '59. 

Dr.  Klein  was  the  first 

January  6,  1996 

In  addition,  his  grandson, 

woman  president  of  the 

Dr.  Marlette  served  an 

James,  graduated  in  1987. 

Association  for 

internship  and  residency  at 

Dr.  Nataro's  wife,  Julia,  died 

Psychoanalytic  Medicine,  a 

Mountainside  Hospital  in 

in  1992. 

district  branch  (New  York)  of 

Montclair,  N.J.   During 

the  American  Psychiatric 

World  War  II,  he  was  in  the 

Association,  and  the  New 

South  Pacific  with  the  U.S. 

York  Psychiatric  Association. 

Navy.  After  the  war,  he 

She  was  the  first  woman 

served  as  both  general  practi- 

trustee from  New  York  of  the 

tioner  and  medical  examiner. 

American  Psychiatric 

He  and  wife,  Elizabeth,  had 

Association  and  chaired  the 

lour  children. 

association's  ethics  commit- 
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In  Memoriam 

James  S.  Hunter  Jr.,  '41 

Alumni  Association  of  the 

R.  R.  Brown,  '46 

U.S.  Air  Force  as  a  flight  sur- 

Green Valley,  Ariz. 

Mayo  Foundation,  the 

Romney,  W.Va. 

geon  in  the  Air  Research  and 

January  29,  1996 

Society  of  the  Sigma  Xi  and 

March  2,  1996 

Development  Command. 

Dr.  Hunter  was  a  School  of 

the  Nu  Sigma  Nu  profes- 

Dr. Brown  served  two  years 

He  trained  in  internal  medi- 

Medicine Gold  Medal  win- 

sional medical  fraternity   Dr. 

as  a  captain  in  the  U.S.  Army 

cine  and  pulmonary  medi- 

ner in  1941,  and  served  an 

Hunter  was  married  to 

Medical  Corps.  After  his 

cine  from  1955  to  1959  at 

internship  at  the  University 

Margaret  Stoner,  an  alumna 

military  service,  he  returned 

D.C.  General  and 

of  Maryland  Hospital.   In 

of  the  University  of 

to  Romney,  W.Va.,  and 

Georgetown  University 

1942,  he  served  in  the  med- 

Maryland School  of  Nursing. 

began  a  practice  of  medicine 

Hospitals.   Dr.  Shuman 

ical  corps  of  the  U.S.  Naval 

They  have  four  children. 

which  lasted  until  retirement 

entered  private  practice  in 

Reserve  and  was  released 

in  1991. 

Arlington  in  1959  and  was 

with  the  grade  of  lieutenant 

Glenn  D.  Summerlin,  43D 

active  in  the  Arlington 

commander.   Dr.  Hunter 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Robert  A  Riley  Jr.,  '46 

County  Medical  Society  and 

joined  the  Mayo  Clinic  as  a 

January  26,  1996 

Annapolis,  Md. 

the  American  Society  of 

fellow  in  ob/gyn  in  1947, 

Dr.  Summerlin  received  hos- 

November 15,  1995 

Internal  Medicine.   He  was  a 

was  appointed  an  assistant  to 

pital  training  at  University  of 

fellow  of  the  American 

the  staff  in  1949  and,  in 

Maryland  Hospital,  the 

James  A.  Sewell,  '46 

College  of  Physicians  and 

1950,  was  appointed  to  the 

Sloan-Ketteting  Hospital  in 

Indialantic,  Fla. 

served  as  a  physician  member 

staff  as  a  consultant  in 

New  York  City,  and  South 

January  18,  1996 

of  the  Virginia  Medical 

ob/gyn.   He  received  the 

Baltimore  General  Hospital. 

Dr.  Sewell  enlisted  in  the 

Malpractice  Review  Panels. 

degree  of  master  of  science  in 

He  served  two  years  in  the 

U.S.  Army  during  World 

Two  years  after  a  heart  attack 

ob/gyn  from  the  University 

U.S.  Army  Medical  Corps 

War  II  and  served  with  the 

in  1983,  Dr.  Shuman  retired 

of  Minnesota  in  1950  and 

and  began  a  practice  of  gen- 

Medical Corps.  He  com- 

to recuperate  and  soon  vol- 

was certified  as  a  specialist  by 

eral  surgery  in  Gainesville  in 

pleted  his  internship  and  first 

unteered  teaching  medical 

the  American  Board  of 

1 949.   He  also  served  at 

year's  residency  in  surgery, 

students  and  residents  at 

Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

Alachua  General  Hospital 

before  spending  one  year  in 

Fairfax  Hospital.   He  is  sur- 

He was  appointed  instructor 

where  he  was  chief  in  the 

Japan  with  the  U.S.  Medical 

vived  by  his  wife,  Pearl,  four 

in  ob/gyn  in  the  Mayo 

department  of  surgery  and 

Corp.  He  became  one  of  the 

daughters  and  four  grand- 

Foundation, Graduate 

chief  of  staff.   Dt.  Summetlin 

first  surgeons  in  Brevard 

children. 

School,  University  of 

was  past  president  of  the 

County,  where  he  served  for 

Minnesota,  and  was 

Alachua  County  Medical 

31  years.   Dr.  Sewell  was 

Geoffrey  Sherrill,  '90 

advanced  to  assistant  profes- 

Society.  He  was  preceded  in 

chief  of  staff  and  chief  of 

Clarksville,  Tenn. 

sor  in  1  960.    He  was  a  fellow 

death  by  his  wife,  Patricia; 

sutgery  at  Brevard  Hospital, 

March  1996 

of  the  American  College  of 

they  have  three  sons,  six 

and  was  president  of  every 

Surgeons  and  the  American 

grandchildren  and  a  great 

medical  society  in  the 

Memorial  gifts  may  be  made 

College  of  Obstetrics  and 

granddaughter. 

county.   Survivors  include  his 

to:  Medical  Alumni 

i  lynecology.    He  was  a  mem- 

wife, Diane,  six  daughters, 

Association  of  the  University  of 

ber  of  the  Central 

H.  A.  Hoyos  Napoleoni,  '45 

two  sons  and  15  grandchil- 

Maryland, Inc.,  522  West 

Association  of  Obstetricians 

Guaynabo,  P.R. 

dren. 

Lombard  Street,  Baltimore, 

and  Gynecologists,  the 

September  29,  1995 

MD,  21201-1627,  or  for 

Minnesota  Society  of 

Joseph  Kllyn  Shu  man,  '53 

more  information  simply  call 

( )bstei  i  it  s  and  <  rynecology, 

Falls  Church,  Va. 

(410)  706-7454. 

the  Zumbro  Valley  Medical 

February  3,  1996 

Society,  the  Minnesota  State 

Dr.  Shuman  served  in  the 

Medical  Association,  the 
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Facult) 

i  News 

Beth  Barnet,  M.D.,  assistant 

Joseph  R.  Guyther,  M.D., 

also  has  a  Certificate  of 

The  South  Baltimore 

professor,  department  of 

director,  family  practice  pre- 

Added  Qualifications  in 

Homeless  Shelter,  a  transi- 

family medicine,  has  been 

ceptorship  program,  was  the 

Geriatric  Medicine  from  the 

tional  housing  facility  for 

appointed  as  a  member  of 

featured  speaker  at  the 

American  Board  of  Family 

homeless  men,  has  received  a 

the  USMLE  Step  3 

Family  Practice  Club  ban- 

Practice. 

1996  Downtown  Baltimore 

Computer-based  Case 

quet  held  at  the  Forum. 

Award  from  the  Downtown 

Simulation  Test  Material 

Paul  Stolley,  M.D.,  chair. 

Partnership  of  Baltimore  for  its 

Development  Committee. 

Thomas  L.  Pallone,  M.D., 

department  of  epidemiology 

outstanding  efforts  in  the  com- 

professor, department  of 

and  preventive  medicine,  has 

munity.  Since  1992,  students, 

William  Carpenter,  M.D., 

medicine,  division  of 

been  reappointed  by 

residents  and  physicians  have 

professor,  department  of  psy- 

nephrology, was  a  presenter 

Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 

volunteered  their  time  through 

chiatry,  presented  before 

at  the  recent  Aquaporin 

Jesse  Brown  to  serve  on  the 

the  University  of  Maryland 

Congressional  leaders  and 

Minisymposium  sponsored 

Persian  Gulf  Expert  Scientific 

School  of  Medicine's  depart- 

their staffs  during  a  Decade 

by  the  National  Institutes  of 

Committee. 

ment  of  family  medicine  to  pro- 

of the  Brain  Symposium. 

Health. 

vide  medical  care  for  the 

His  topic  was  "The  Science 

John  A.  Talbott,  M.D.,  pro- 

facility's clients. 

of  Hope:   Breakthroughs  in 

S.  Michael  Plaut,  M.D., 

fessor  and  chair,  department 

Schizophrenia  Research." 

assistant  dean,  student 

of  psychiatry,  was  recently 

affairs,  has  been  selected  to 

honored  in  Barcelona,  Spain 

Filip  Dubovsky,  M.D.,  fel- 

receive the  Maryland 

during  the  release  of  the 

low  in  infectious  diseases  and 

Psychological  Associations 

Spanish  second  edition  of  the 

pediatrics,  department  of 

1 996  Outstanding 

APPI  Textbook  of  Psychiatry, 

pediatrics  and  the  Center  for 

Professional  Contributions 

which  he  co-edits.  The 

Vaccine  Development,  was 

to  Psychology  Award. 

book's  first  edition  won  the 

awarded  the  Pediatric 

award  for  best  psychiatric 

Infectious  Diseases  Society 

Margaret  Rennels,  M.D., 

textbook  for  the  Library  of 

Fellowship  Ward  for  1996- 

professor  of  pediatrics,  divi- 

Internists from  the  American 

1998.   The  award  will  sup- 

sion of  infectious  diseases 

College  of  Physicians  and  the 

port  his  work  on  novel 

and  tropical  pediatrics  and 

second  edition  has  received 

enterotoxins  in  Shigella  bac- 

the Center  for  Vaccine 

the  Excellence  in  Print  award 

teria. 

Development,  chaired  a 

from  the  Washington 

recent  symposium  on  conju- 

EDPRESS. 

Charles  O.  Fox,  O.D., 

gate  bacterial  vaccines  at  the 

Ph.D.,  assistant  professor 

annual  pediatrics  societies'/ 

Donald  E.  Wilson,  M.D., 

and  director  of  optometry 

meeting. 

M.A.C.P.,  dean,  was  a  fea- 

services, department  of  oph- 

tured speaker  at  an  American 

thalmology,  has  been  invited 

James  P.  Richardson,  M.D., 

Society  of  Law,  Medicine 

to  participate  in  the  1996 

associate  professor,  depart- 

and Ethics  forum  on 

Summer  Invitational 

ment  of  family  medicine, 

Medicare,  Medicaid  and 

Institute  on  Optometric 

division  of  geriatrics,  has 

managed  care.   He  spoke 

Research,  sponsored  by  the 

been  certified  as  a  specialist 

about  managed  care's  impact 

American  Optometric 

in  general  preventive  medi- 

on teaching  hospitals,  med- 

Association and  the 

cine  and  public  health  by  the 

ical  education  and  research. 

American  Academy  of 

American  Board  of 

Optometry. 

Preventive  Medicine.  He 

^ ^ 
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MAA  Travels  to  San  Francisco 


The  American  College  of 
Physicians  hosted  its  77th 
annual  session  in  San 
Francisco  this  spring,  and  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association 
had  the  opportunity  to 
jointly  sponsor  a  reception, 
April  26,  with  the  University 
of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicines  Frank  M.  Calia, 
M.D.,  vice  dean  and  profes- 
sor of  medicine;  Edward  J. 


Benz,  M.D.,  chair  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  department  of 
medicine;  and  Harold  C. 
Standiford,  M.D.,  governor 
for  the  Maryland  chapter  of 
the  American  College  of 
Physicians.   The  event  was 
well  attended  by  both  physi- 
cians from  schools  and  gover- 
nors from  other  states,  and 
provided  a  great  opportunity 
for  colleagues  to  visit  infor- 
mal lv. 


More  than  100  alumni  and  guests  attended  the  MAA-sponsored 
reception  at  ACP  in  San  Francisco. 


Students,  Alumni  Enjoy  Baseball  at 
Camden  Yards 


On  April  18,  300  medical 
students  and  alumni 
attended  the  MAA's  Annual 
Orioles  Baseball  Game,  com- 
plete with  pre-game  picnic. 
Despite  a  chill  in  the  air, 
baseball  enthusiasts  enjoyed  a 
picnic  of  hamburgers,  hot 
dogs,  salads  and  beverages  on 
the  lawn  of  Davidge  Hall. 
Many  local  restaurants  and 
hotels  donated  gift  certifi- 
cates for  several  drawings 
throughout  the  event. 


As  the  Orioles  prepared 
to  take  on  the  Boston  Red 
Sox,  MAA  president  Louis  A. 
Shpritz,  M.D.  '70,  was 
invited  onto  the  field  to 
accept  the  Orioles  Heavy 
Hitter  Award.  The  Orioles 
made  the  evening  a  success  by 
defeating  Boston  in  extra 
innings. 


From  left:  Cindy  Winans,  Michael  Manuel,  '96,  Melinda 
Mantello,  '98,  and  Stephanie  Silverman,  '96. 
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Student  Advisory  Committee  Wraps  up 
Year  with  "Touring  Talent" 


On  April  10,  rhe  Medical 
Alumni  Association  Student 
Advisory  Committee  staged 
its  annual  community  service 
project.  The  1996  event  was 
entitled  "Touring  Talent,"  a 
program  featuring  nine 
gifted  medical  students  and 
one  MAA  intern  performing 
an  array  of  talents  before  75 
residents  of  the  Waxter  Adult 
Day  Care  Center.  The  cast 
included  Mark  Saba,  '99, 
master  of  cermonies;  MAA 
intern  William  Hauswald, 
flute;  Mara  Dinits,  '99, 
piano;  Tim  McAveney,  '98, 
guitar/singer;   Kendall 
Donaldson,   99,  piano;  Jim 
Medina,  '99,  magician; 
Trystan  Davies,  '99,  Jeremy 
Graf,  '99,  Merrill  Sparago, 
'99,  Steve  Ward,  '99,  on 
guitars. 

The  Student  Advisory 
Committee,  completing  its 
fourth  vear  of  service,  has 


proved  to  be  a  tremendous 
asset  to  both  students  and 
alumni.   The  group  is  com- 
prised of  four  medical 
student  representatives  from 
each  class  and  plays  an  active 
role  in  promoting 
student/alumni  events  and 
fundraising  activities. 

Many  thanks  to  the 
1995-96  committee  mem- 
bers for  their  support: 
Maureen  Burdett  '96,  Lisa 
Cannada  '96,  Katie 
Cavender  '96,  Jim 
Widmaier  '96,  Dev  Anjaria 
'97,  Kadir  Erkmen  '97,  Jin 
Hur  '97,  Nick  Meyer  '97, 
Jonathan  Davis  '98, 
Cartwright  Ellis  '98,  Liz 
Feldman  '98,  Joe  Martinez 
'98,  Emily  Cole  '99,  Jeremy 
Graf  99,  Jim  Medina '99, 
and  Mark  Saba  '99. 


The  Medical  Alumni  Association 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how  the  Medical  Alumni  Association  is 
governed?  There  is  a  board  of  directors,  listed  on  the  contents  page 
of  this  magazine,  which  oversees  activities  of  the  association.  There 
are  five  officers,  each  of  whom  serves  for  one  year  and  nine  direc- 
tors who  serve  three-year  terms.  The  board  has  several  standing 
committees  which  oversee  reunion,  alumni  awards,  board  nomina- 
tions, the  association's  bylaws,  budget  and  finances,  preservation  of 
Davidge  Hall,  and  production  of  The  Bulletin  magazine.  Many  pro- 
posals and  policies  are  studied  on  the  committee  level  before  pre- 
sentation to  the  full  board  and  general  membership. 

There  are  four  meetings  throughout  the  year  plus  an  annual  busi- 
ness meeting  during  Reunion  Weekend.  Members  are  invited  to 
attend  meetings  and  are  encouraged  to  notify  board  members  or  the 
alumni  office  of  their  interest  in  becoming  actively  involved.  For 
more  information  please  contact  Larry  Pitrof,  executive  director,  at 
410-706-7454. 


In  %otandTar{<\.. 

} Spring  is  here 
liniso  are  the  savings! 


■  Elegant  &  private  gatehouse 
community 

■  1,2,3  and  4  bedrooms  — 
plus  executive  suites 

■  2  full  baths  in  all  2  &  3 
bedroom  apartments 

•  Beautiful  parquet  wood  floors 

•  Large  private  patios  and 
balconies 

■  Olympic-size  pool,  tennis  court 
and  showroom 

•  Organized  social  activities 


1  Courtesy  bus  service 

•  24-hour  switchboard  service 

•  We  can  customize  your  apartment 
home  to  fit  your  lifestyle 

•  Priced  from  $682, 
with  gas  included 

Located  at  6025  Roland  Avenue. . . 
just  1 5  minutes  from  Towson  and 
the  Inner  Harbor.  For  information 
phone  377-9555. 
Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10am-5pm 
Sun.  11am- 5pm. 


t=J 


ASK  ABOUT  OUR  SPRING  SPECIAL! 
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Events 

Calling  All  Alumni  of  Human 

Gratitude  Goes 

Accelerated 

Dimensions  in  Medical  Education 

Over  the  Phone 

Program 

Line 

in  Psychiatry 

The  human  dimensions  in               and  beyond.   Please  send 

Celebrates 

medical  education  program             your  thoughts  to  S.  Michael 

During  the  last  week  of 

25  Years 

will  have  its  20th  annual                 Plaut,  Ph.D.,  Office  of 

February  and  the  first  week 

retreat  at  the  WISP  Resort  at          Student  Affairs,  655  W. 

of  March,  50  medical  stu- 

The Combined  Accelerated 

Deep  Creek  Lake,  Maryland           Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore, 

dent  volunteers  and  25 

Program  in  Psychiatry 

on  August  7-10,  1996  as  we           MD21201.  Of  course,  you 

alumni  telephoned  donors 

(CAAP)  celebrated  its  25th 

welcome  the  Class  of  2000              are  more  than  welcome  to 

from  Davidge  Hall  to  thank 

anniversary  with  a  dinner  at 

into  the  University  of                       join  us  at  the  retreat  if  you 

them  for  their  pledged  sup- 

the Stouffers  Renaissance 

Maryland  School  of                         wish.  Just  call  Dr.  Plaut  at 

port  during  the  fall 

Hotel  on  May  2.  More  than 

Medicine.  As  part  of  our  eel-         410-706-7476  for  details. 

phonathon.   The  thankathon 

90  alumni,  students  and  fac- 

ebration, we  are  inviting                  Contributions  to  the  pro- 

was  instituted  two  years  ago 

ulty  attended  the  event. 

HDME  alums  to  share  with           gram  are  always  welcome, 

to  remind  donors  who 

Walter  Weintraub,  M.D.,  a 

us  any  recollections  of  the                and  can  be  designated 

pledged  during  the  fall  cam- 

founder and  former  director 

program  and  what  it  may                through  the  Medical  Alumni 

paign  but  haven't  yet  fulfilled 

of  the  program,  was  the  guest 

have  meant  to  you,  both  dur-         Association. 

their  pledges.  The  MAA 

speaker. 

ing  your  medical  school  years 

expects  to  exceed  last  year's 

The  CAAP  is  a  medical 

annual  giving  total  by  about 

school  elective  program  that 

three  percent  this  year.  Gifts 
to  the  Medical  Alumni 

teaches  a  better  understand- 
ing of  human  behavior  with 

SURGEONS:  COULD  YOU 

Association  Annual  Fund  for 

a  focus  on  the  doctor-patient 

USE  AN  EXTRA  $10,000? 

FY96  will  be  accepted 
through  June  30.  The  MAA 

relationship  through  small 
seminars  and  early  clinical 

If  you're  a  resident  in  surgery,  the  Army  Reserve  will 

wishes  to  thank  its  volunteers 

exposure.  The  program  is  the 

pay  you  a  yearly  stipend  which  could  total  in  excess  of 
SI 0,000  in  the  Army  Reserve's  Specialized  Training 

for  a  job  well  done! 

most  successful  and  long- 

hmh^m^^^hh Assistance 

standing  of  its  type  in  the 

^^|                                Pi  (STRAP) 

country. 

You  will  have 
opportunities  to  con- 

1 "~:="  ■                          v__ 

tinue  your  education 

IJ: . ^^ 

and  attend  conferences, 

^^  ig?i                                            |  and  we  will  be  flexible 

K                                            1  about  scheduling  the 

immediate  commitment  could  be  as  little  as  two  weeks  a 

year,  with  a  small  added  obligation  later  on. 

Get  a  maximum  amount  of  money  for  a  minimum 

amount  of  service.  Find  out  more  by  contacting  an  Army 

Reserve  Medical  Counselor.  Just  call: 

Major  Betty  Taylor  Collect 

410-991-4204 

ARMY  RESERVE  MEDICINE. 

BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE. 

Ill 


TWO  CENTURIES 
of  DISTINCTION 


Since  1807,  the  University  of  Maryland  School 
of  Medicine  has  forged  a  tradition  of  academic 
excellence  and  pioneering  patient  care. 
Your  planned  gift  can  guarantee  this 
tradition  for  generations  to  come. 


life  income  gift  plan  with  the  University 
if  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  can  also: 


•  Generate  greater  income  for 
you  based  on  the  market 
value  of  your  stocks 

•  Eliminate  capital  gains  taxes 

•  Earn  a  charitable  income  tax 
reduction 

•  Reduce  tax  on  your  estate 


TO  INVEST 
IN  FUTURE 
TRADITIONS... 

For  more  information  about  endowing 
the  University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine  and  its  continuing  tradition 
of  excellence,  please  contact: 

Gretta  P.  Estey 

Vice  President  and  Associate  Dean 
for  Development 

University  of  Maryland  Medical  Center 
29  South  Greene  Street,  Suite  120 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21201 
(410)  328-4400 


We  Touch  Maryland's 
Life  Every  Day 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 
MEDICAL  CENTER 


Louis  A.  Shpritz,  70,  outgoing  president  of  the 

Medical  Alumni  Association,  hands  over  the 

gavel  to  new  president  david  e.  lltrenta,  '61, 

during  Reunion  '96. 
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It's  A  Closed  Box. 


Simph  put,  your  Medical  Mutual  premiums  go  into  a  closed 
box  . .  .  and  you  own  the  box.  We  pay  claims,  we  pay  to 
defend  physicians,  we  pay  operating  expenses.  Any  money 
left  over  belongs  to  you.  That's  it.  No  money  goes  to 
out-of-state  owners,  no  money  goes  to  subsidize  operating 
expenses  of  a  parent  company  located  in  another  state. 
Dividends  are  paid  to  you,  not  to  outside  stockholders. 

The  physicians  of  Maryland  planned  it  this  way  when 
you  asked  the  Maryland  General  Assembly  to  create  Medical 
Mutual  to  meet  your  special  insurance  needs.  It's  a  concept 
that  has  worked  well  for  over  15  years,  and  it's  a  concept  that 
has  made  Medical  Mutual  the  choice  of  the  vast  majority  of 
physicians  across  the  state. 

The  closed  box.  We're  the  only  ones  who  operate  this 
way.  Why  accept  anything  less? 
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the  1960s.  Their  generous  gift  is  the  largest  private  contribution  ever  bestowed 
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Message  from  the  Dean 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  for 

Committee  on  Medical 

munity  representatives; 

me  to  believe  that  I  have 

Education; 

•   reached  out  to  more  than 

been  dean  of  the  University 

•    initiated  a  major  curriculum 

300  community  organiza- 

of Maryland  School  of 

reform  process  designed  to 

tions  and  non-profit  agen- 

Medicine for  five  years,  espe- 

enhance primary  care  as  a 

cies  via  faculty  and  staff 

cially  since  the  average  half- 

more  attractive  career 

volunteer  efforts; 

■^^NH 

life  for  a  medical  school  dean 

option  to  students,  and 

•    renovated  two  floors  of 

today  is  38  months.  While 

launched  the  curriculum 

Howard  Hall  to  accom- 

m     lH 

at  times  the  job  has  been 

with  the  country's  first 

modate  state-of-the-art 

demanding,  it  has  also  been 

required  medical  informat- 

teaching labs; 

rewarding  —  thanks,  in  large 

ics  block; 

•    developed  primary  care 

^^^  *^l1 

part,  to  the  support  of  facul- 

•  appointed  new  chairs  of 

strategies  in  cooperation 

i^    ^W4m^M 

ty,  staff,  students,  alumni  and 

anatomy,  diagnostic  radi- 

with the  University  of 

of  course,  family,  friends  and 

ology,  family  medicine, 

Maryland  Medical  System, 

k-^a  .  ^5 

colleagues. 

dermatology,  ophthalmol- 

resulting in  the  opening  of 

The  past  five  years  have 

ogy  and  obstetrics/gyne- 

seven  satellite  community 

seen  major  changes  in  the 

cology,  and  a  new  director 

sites,  with  more  in  the 

direction  of  the  School  of 

of  the  Cancer  Center; 

planning  stages; 

Donald  E.  Wilson,  M.D. 

Medicine.   Despite  contin- 

•  established  a  School  of 

•    recruited  a  distinguished 

ued  budget  threats,  increased 

Medicine  development 

Board  of  Visitors; 

competition  from  all  quarters 

office; 

•    implemented  departmen- 

and unprecedented  changes 

•   opened  several  new  educa- 

tal review  process  whereby 

in  the  health  care  field,  we 

tional  and  research  core 

each  academic  department 

have  made  tremendous 

facilities,  including  the 

will  be  reviewed  at  least 

strides  and  are  moving 

Allied  Health  Building 

once  every  seven  years; 

towards  the  millennium  with 

and  Biomedical  Research 

•    increased  student  applicant 

confidence. 

Building  and  the  Health 

pool  by  50  percent; 

It  is  particularly  gratify- 

Sciences Facility; 

•   established  new  masters 

ing  for  me  at  this  time  to 

•   established  a  center  for 

degree  program  in  physical 

announce  that,  for  the  first 

Minority  Health  Research 

therapy; 

time  in  our  189-year  history, 

funded  by  the  Agency  For 

•    developed  new  masters 

the  School  of  Medicine  has 

Health  Care  Policy  and 

degree  program  in  genetic 

surpassed  the  $100  million 

Research; 

counseling; 

mark  in  grant  and  research 

•   created  Organized 

•   enhanced  department  of 

awards.   During  a  time  of 

Research  Centers  in  vac- 

medical and  research  tech- 

intensifying competition  for 

cine  development,  the 

nology  bachelor  of  science 

shrinking  research  dollars, 

genetics  of  asthma  and 

program  to  include  a  new 

this  is  quite  a  significant 

complex  diseases,  and 

concentration  of  study  in 

achievement. 

health  policy/health  sevices; 

biotechnology,  making 

There  have  been  many 

•   completed  and  began 

Maryland  the  first  state  in 

other  accomplishments. 

implementation  of  an 

the  nation  to  offer 

Since  1991 ,  the  School  of 

unprecedented,  all-encom- 

biotechnology programs 

Medicine  has: 

passing  strategic  planning 

from  the  high  school  to 

•   achieved  full  accreditation 

process  involving  faculty, 

the  doctoral  level; 

from  the  Liaison 

staff)  students  and  com- 

•  advanced  to  the  top  20 
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percent  of  public  medical 
schools  for  overall  research 
funding,  the  top  25  percent 
of  all  medical  schools; 
collaborated  with  the 
University  of  Maryland 
Biotechnology  Institute  in 
establishing  the  Institute 
of  Human  Virology; 
worked  with  the 
University  of  Maryland 
Medical  System  and  the 
city  of  Baltimore  to  bring 
the  National  Human 
Leukocyte  Antigen 
Reference  Laboratory  to 
Baltimore; 

begun  exploring  the  cutting 
-edge  technology  of 
telemedicine  with  distance 
learning,  teleradiology, 
telepsychiatry  and  teleder- 
matology  currently  in 
progress; 

won  a  unique  contract  to 
provide  cardiac  care  to 
200,000  subscribers  of 
four  Blue  Cross  HMOs,  a 
program  believed  to  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  nation; 
created  an  Area  Health 
Education  Center 
(AHEC)  on  Maryland's 
Eastern  Shore  modeled 
after  our  successful 
Cumberland  AHEC; 
increased  underrepresented 
minority  student  enroll- 
ment to  its  highest  per- 
centage in  the  School  of 
Medicines  history; 
formed  The  Davidge 
Group,  a  full-service 
physician  practice  manage- 
ment company; 


established  new  Board 
approved  combined  pro- 
grams in  internal  medicine/ 
pediatrics  and  pediatrics/ 
emergency  medicine; 
received  accreditation 
from  the  Accreditation 
Council  on  Continuing 
Medical  Education; 
increased  faculty  diversity, 
with  women  representing 
31  percent  and  underrep- 
resented minorities  more 
than  5  percent; 
created  three  programs — 
human  health  and  the 
environment,  neuroscience 
and  trauma; 
consolidated  Shock 
Trauma  Associates  into 
School  of  Medicine 
Service  Plan; 

received  funding  for  com- 
munity-based clinical  trials 
studying  promising  new 
HIV  therapies,  one  of  only 
four  sites  in  country  to  do 
so; 

appointed  associate  dean 
for  research  and  graduate 
studies  and  associate  dean 
for  policy  and  planning; 
established  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee to  review  appoint- 
ment, promotion  and 
tenure  procedures,  result- 
ing in  the  elimination  of 
certain  faculty  titles  and  an 
increase  in  the  promotion- 
al clock; 

led  the  campus  in  technol- 
ogy transfer  activities  with 
178  invention  disclosures, 
33  patents  filed  and  23 
license  agreements,  which 


is  86  percent  of  the  cam- 
pus's total  invention  dis- 
closures and  88.5  percent 
of  total  patents  filed  and 
license  agreements; 

•  exceeded  our  goal  of  $32 
million  one  year  early  in  a 
successful  capital 
campaign; 

•  initiated  formation  of  a 
clinical  enterprise  that  will 
enable  us  to  achieve  a 
greater  competitive  edge  in 
the  marketplace  and  devel- 
op new  revenue  sources  to 
fund  our  education, 
research  and  community 
service  missions. 

These  are  only  a  few  of 
our  noteworthy  achieve- 
ments. Some  distinguish  us 
from  many  of  our  peer  insti- 
tutions and  are,  in  fact,  mov- 
ing us  into  more  rarefied 
company.   With  the  contin- 
ued creativity  of  our  faculty, 
the  dedication  of  our  staff 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  our 
students,  I  believe  we  will 
thrive  in  the  uncertain  times 
ahead. 

I  take  every  opportunity 
to  let  the  public  and  our 
elected  officials  know  that 
the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine  is  truly  a 
state  treasure.   I  rely  on  your 
ongoing  support  to  do  the 
same,  and  help  us  insure  a 
prosperous  future. 


On  the  cover 


They  are  among  the  best  and 
the  brightest  in  transplant  medi- 
cine and  their  goal  is  to  make 
the  Medical  Center's  transplant 
service  the  best  in  the  East. 
Meet  Drs.  Stephen  Bartlett, 
John  Conte  and  Lynt 
Johnson,  just  three  of  a  team 
of  medical  specialists  who  are 
giving  patients  with  life  threat- 
ening or  restricting  medical 
conditions  a  second  chance  at 
life. 

In  this  issue  you'll  find  other 
people  who  are  making  a  differ- 
ence. Real  estate  developer 
Stewart  Greenebaum  and  his 
wife,  Marlene,  gave  $10  million 
to  the  Medical  Center  for  can- 
cer research — the  largest  pri- 
vate donation  since  the  birth  of 
the  institution  almost  two 
centuries  ago. 
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University  of  Maryland  Medical 
System  Acquires  Deaton 


The  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  System  has  pur- 
chased Deaton  Specialty 
Hospital  &  Home,  Inc.,  a 
370-bed,  long-term  care 
facility  located  in  downtown 
Baltimore  near  the  Inner 
Harbor.  The  facility,  former- 
ly owned  by  the  Christ 
Lutheran  Church,  has  420 
lull-time  employees. 

Deaton  provides  both 
chronic  care  and  skilled  nurs- 


those  needing  infusion  thera- 
py, tube  feeding  and  geriatric 
rehabilitation.  The  facility 
also  cares  for  elderly  patients 
suffering  from  dementia. 

"The  successful  medical 
centers  of  the  future  will 
offer  a  full  array  of  health 
services,  from  primary  care 
through  long-term  nursing 
care,  all  delivered  in  a  coordi- 
nated fashion,"  says  Morton 
I.  Rapoport,  M.D/60,  presi- 


-  i 
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Deaton  is  a  370-bed  long-term  care  facility. 


ing  care  lor  people  with  a 
variety  of  injuries  and  illness- 
es. Its  programs  include 
management  of  complex 
wounds,  a  behavioral  pro- 
gram for  brain  injured 
patients,  dialysis,  terminal 
can   and  a  ventilator  program 
that  is  the  largest  in  the 

region.    The  hospital  also  has 
nursing  care  services  for 


dent  and  CEO  of  the 
University  of  Maryland 
Medical  System.  "Deaton  is 
an  exceptional  facility  that 
will  give  us  a  long-term  care 
site  to  complement  our  full 
spectrum  of  care,"  he- 
explains. 

The  Medical  System, 
with  its  partner,  the 

University  of  Maryland 


School  of  Medicine,  has  been 
developing  an  integrated 
delivery  system  which  pro- 
vides patients  with  a  full 
range  of  services.  That  inte- 
grated delivery  system  now 
includes  primary  care,  acute 
hospital  care,  outpatient  spe- 
cialty care  and  a  full  range  of 
postacute  services  (rehabilita- 
tion at  Kernan  Hospital, 
three  comprehensive  outpa- 
tient rehabilitation  facilities, 
home  health  care  provided 
by  Bay  Area  Health  and  now 
Deaton). 

"While  time  spent  in 
acute  care  hospitals  is  declin- 
ing, long-term  care  is  a  seg- 
ment of  the  health  care 
industry  which  is  growing. 
That  makes  Deaton  a  highly 
desirable  facility,  and  the 
Medical  System  faced  stiff 
competition  to  acquire  it," 
says  Dr.  Rapoport.  The 
Christ  Lutheran  Church 
began  evaluating  acquisition 
offers  last  year  and  consid- 
ered several  offers  before 
choosing  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  System. 

"Health  care  manage- 
ment has  become  increasing- 
ly complex  in  recent  years," 
sa\  s  Pastot  |ohn  Sabatelli  ol 
the  Christ  Lutheran  Church. 
"Because  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  System  is 
a  strong  academic  medical 
institution  with  tremendous 
expertise,  the  acquisition  will 
enable  Deaton  to  thrive  and 
continue  to  provide  an 
exceptional  level  of  care  for 


patients  in  the  coming 
years." 

The  acquisition  of 
Deaton  will  enhance  the 
ability  of  University  of 
Maryland  physicians  to  fol- 
low the  care  and  progress  of 
their  patients  as  they  move 
from  an  acute  care  setting  to 
a  long-term  care  facility.  It 
will  give  patients  the  ability 
to  stay  with  the  Medical 
System  if  they  no  longer 
need  the  services  of  an  acute 
care  hospital  but  are  not 
ready  to  be  at  home. 

Under  Medical  System 
ownership,  Deaton  will 
maintain  its  mission  and 
keep  its  name.  Errol 
Newport,  the  president  of 
Deaton  for  the  past  two 
years,  will  remain  in  that 
position. 

One  of  the  programs 
that  began  under  his  leader- 
ship is  a  brain  injury  pro- 
gram that  opened  in 
December  1995  to  address 
behavioral  problems  in 
patients  following  traumatic 
brain  injuries.  A  subacute 
unit  began  at  Deaton  in 
September  1995  for  patients 
with  a  variety  of  diagnoses 
who  no  longer  need  acute 
hospital  care  but  are  too  ill  to 
go  home. 

Deaton  is  a  four-story, 
250,000-square-foot  facility, 
located  at  the  corner  of 
(diaries  and  Lee  Streets. 
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Medical  System,  School  of  Medicine 
Launch  New  Web  Site 

The  Bulletin  goes  on-line  too 


A  new  web  site  featuring 
information  on  medical  care 
offered  by  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  System 
and  education  and  research 
programs  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of 
Medicine  is  now  on-line. 

Highlights  of  the  web 
site,  which  can  be  accessed  at 
http://www.umm.edu, 
include  a  searchable  database 
of  more  than  1,000  Medical 
Center  physicians  and  their 
specialties;  information  on 
the  Medical  Center's  special- 
ty services  such  as  cancer, 
cardiology,  neurocare  and 
transplantation;  recent  news 
releases  and  publications; 
and  a  database  of  job  oppor- 
tunities at  the  Medical 
Center. 

And  beginning  with  this 
issue,  The  Bulletin  will  also 
be  available  at  the  touch  of  a 
keyboard  through  this  web 
site. 

"We  have  tried  to  develop 
a  site  that  will  be  of  interest 
to  a  variety  of  audiences, 
including  persons  seeking 
medical  information,  appli- 
cants to  medical  school  and 
graduate  programs,  communi- 
ty physicians  and  representa- 
tives of  the  news  media,"  says 
Morton  I.  Rapoport,  M.D., 
'60,  president  and  chief  exec- 


utive officer  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  Medical  System. 

Physicians  will  find 
schedules  of  continuing 
medical  education  programs 
offered  at  the  Medical 
Center,  information  on  the 
University  Physicians 
Consultation  and  Referral 
Service  and  information  on 
the  Davidge  Group,  a  prac- 
tice management  consulting 
group. 

For  prospective  medical 
students,  the  web  site 
includes  the  entire  School  of 
Medicine  catalog.  It  also 
includes  information  on 
many  of  the  residency  and 
fellowship  programs  offered 
at  the  Medical  Center. 

"Our  medical  school  was 
the  first  in  the  country  to 
make  training  in  medical 
informatics  a  required  part  of 
the  curriculum,  says  Donald 
E.  Wilson,  M.D.,  M.A.C.P., 
dean  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of 
Medicine.  "Having  a  home 
page  on  the  World  Wide 
Web  is  another  important 
way  of  keeping  pace  with  a 
society  that  is  becoming 
increasingly  computer- 
dependent." 

The  web  site  also 
includes  directions  on  how 
to  get  to  various  Medical 
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The  opening  screen  of  the  new  web  site. 


Center  and  School  of 
Medicine  components  and 
links  to  other  web  sites  on 
Baltimore  and  Maryland.  It 
also  has  links  to  other  med- 
ical sites  of  interest.  A  search 
engine  on  the  site  enables 
users  to  find  information  of 
particular  interest  to  them. 
The  opening  screen  of 
the  new  web  site  features 
photos  depicting  the 
University  of  Maryland 
Medicine  slogan,  "We  Heal, 
We  Teach,  We  Discover.. .We 
Touch  Maryland's  Life  Every 
Day."  Users  are  then  guided 
to  a  second  screen  that  lists 


highlights  of  the  web  site  and 
helps  direct  them  to  the  vari- 
ous University  of  Maryland 
Medicine  components.  Each 
component — such  as  the 
School  of  Medicine — then 
has  its  own  "homepage." 

"We  have  tried  to  make 
the  site  as  user-friendly  as 
possible,"  Dr.  Rapoport  says. 

The  web  site  was  devel- 
oped with  the  assistance  of 
Aspen  Internet  Services  of 
Rockville,  Md.,  and 
Ciavolino  and  Sheeler,  a 
Baltimore  marketing  and 
communications  firm. 
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Advances 


New  Scanner  Allows  Continuous 
Imaging 


A  new  CT  scanner  that  pro- 
vides continuous  imaging  is 
being  used  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  Medical  Center 
to  allow  doctors  to  see  inside 
the  body  while  biopsies  are 
performed.  Radiologists  can 
view  the  entire  biopsy  from 
the  point  the  needle  enters 
the  body  to  when  it  pene- 
trates the  mass  for  the  sam- 
ple, using  CT  technology 
similar  to  fluoroscopy   It 

"It  eliminates  the 
guess  work  associat- 
ed with  biopsy,  and 
it  reduces  the  time 
a  biopsy  is  done  from 
an  hour  to  potential- 
ly, only  minutes." 

makes  a  biopsy  faster,  more 
accurate  and  more  comfort- 
able for  the  patient  than  the 
conventional  method.    The 
University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center  is  the  first 
u.h  lung  hospital  in  the  U.S. 
to  use  the  new  CT  scanner, 
which  is  made  by  Toshiba. 
"This  technology  is  a 
significant  advancement  in 
radiology,  says  Philip 
Templeton,  M.D.,  chair  oi 
idiology  ai  the 
University  ol  Maryland 


Medical  Center.  "Never 
before  could  we  do  a  biopsy 
under  CT  guidance  in  real 
time.  Now  the  tadiologist, 
by  stepping  on  a  pedal  close 
to  the  patient,  can  see  the 
CT  images  of  his  or  her  work 
without  a  delay  time." 

The  new  scanner  can  be 
used  to  biopsy  any  type  of 
tumor  in  the  body  and  can 
be  used  for  all  types  of  diag- 
nostic scanning. 

"The  technology  is 
exciting  for  several  reasons," 
says  Dr.  Templeton.  "It  elim- 
inates the  guess  work  associ- 
ated with  biopsy,  and  it 
reduces  the  time  a  biopsy  is 
done  from  an  hour  to  poten- 
tially, only  minutes.   Also,  it 
is  more  comfortable  for  the 
patient  because  he  or  she 
doesn't  need  to  stay  in  an 
awkward  position  for  long 
periods  of  time.   The  new 
scanner  also  has  a  special  fil- 
ter so  that  the  patient 
receives  50  percent  less  radia- 
tion during  the  procedure." 

Dr.  Templeton  says  the 
new  device  will  be  especially 
useful  when  taking  a  sample 
of  lung  tissue  because  the 
chest  moves  when  the  patient 
breathes.  Traditionally,  a 
radiologist  sometimes 
removed  the  needle  without 
getting  a  sample,  because  the 
nodule  was  not  penetrated. 
I  lowever,  by  watching  the 
entile  procedure  in  real  time 


The  new  scanner  can  be  used  to  biopsy  any  type  of  tumor. 


on  a  monitor,  the  radiologist 
can  precisely  determine 
whether  the  needed  sample 
was  obtained.  Reinserting 
the  needle  too  frequently 
during  a  lung  biopsy  can 
cause  the  lung  to  lose  air  and 
collapse.   With  the  CT  scan- 
ner, a  lung  biopsy  can  now 
be  done  in  50  percent  to  90 
percent  less  time,  decreasing 
the  possibility  of  complica- 
tions and  increasing  patient 
comfort. 

The  new  Toshiba  scan- 
ner is  faster  than  convention- 


al scanners,  taking  six 
frames  of  images  per  sec- 
ond, compared  to  the  tra- 
ditional scanner's  one 
image  every  three  seconds. 
Traditional  scanners  had 
limits  on  how  large 
patients  could  be  but  this 
one  can  accommodate 
patients  who  weigh  up  to 
450  pounds. 

"This  scanner  is  a  sig- 
nificant advancement," 
says  Dr.  Templeton.  "We 
are  still  trying  to  under- 
stand all  its  potential  uses.' 
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Advances 


Researchers 
Start  First 
Journal  on 
Sudden  Infant 
Death  Syndrome 

Three  faculty  members  at  the 
University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center  have  started 
a  new  scientific  journal  on 
Sudden  Infant  Death 
Syndrome  (SIDS).  It  is  the 
first  journal  in  the  world 
devoted  specifically  to  SIDS. 
The  Journal  of  Sudden  Infant 
Death  Syndrome  and  Infant 
Mortality  ,  a  quarterly  publi- 
cation, is  geared  toward 
physicians,  researchers,  social 
workers  and  nurses.  Some 
articles  in  the  journal  will 
also  be  relevant  to  parents 
who  have  lost  a  child  to 
SIDS.  The  first  issue  was 
published  in  March  by 
Plenum  publishers  in  New 
York. 

"We  felt  there  was  a  real 
need  in  the  scientific  com- 
munity for  a  journal  devoted 
specifically  to  Sudden  Infant 
Death  Syndrome;  a  place 
where  people  in  the  field 
could  publish  articles  about 
their  work,"  says  Robert  G. 
Meny,  M.D.,  one  of  the 
founders  and  associate  editor 
of  the  new  journal.  Dr.  Meny 
is  also  associate  professor  and 
head  of  the  Sudden  Infant 
Death  Syndrome  Institute 
(SIDS)  in  the  department  of 
pediatrics  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  Center. 


Other  founders  or  the  maga- 
zine are  Lois  Roeder,  Sc.D. 
and  Tyson  Tildon,  Ph.D., 

associate  dean  of  research 
and  graduate  studies.  Dr. 
Roeder  is  the  editor-in-chief 
of  this  new  journal.  The 
publication  has  an  interna- 
tional board  of  editors,  all  of 
whom  work  in  the  SIDS 
field. 

Sudden  Infant  Death 
Syndrome  kills  more  than 
6,000  babies  in  the  U.S.  and 
more  than  80  babies  in 
Maryland  each  year.  It  is  the 
leading  cause  of  death  in 
infants  from  one  month  to 
one  year  of  age.  The  cause  or 
causes  are  currently  under 
investigation. 

The  SIDS  Institute  at 
the  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center  evaluates  and 
monitors  babies  who  are  at 
an  increased  risk  for  SIDS, 
conducts  clinical  and  basic 
research  and  provides  coun- 
seling and  support  for  fami- 
lies who  have  lost  a  child  to 
SIDS. 


The  News  and  Advances 
sections  were  prepared  with 
thanks  to  the  public  affairs 
staffs  of  the  University  of 
Maryland   School  of  Medicine 
(410-706-3572),  the 
University  of  Maryland  at 
Baltimore  (410-706-7820), 
and  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  System 
(410-328-6776). 
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j    J  altimore-based  real  estate  developer 
/J  V     Stewart  Greenebaum  and  his 
v~ ~s     wife,  Marlene,  have  made  a  $10 
million  gift  to  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  System  and  the 
I  niversity  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine.  The  largest  private  contribu- 
tion ever  made  to  the  school  or  hospital, 
the  gift  recognizes  the  Medical  Center's 
"extraordinary  growth  and  progress. 

I  he  (  Ireenebaums  have  a  long  histo- 
ry of  personal  affiliation  with  the  Medical 
System.  In  the  1960s  Greenebaum  s 
lather  was  successfully  and  compassion- 
ately treated  for  an  abdominal  aneurysm 
at  University  Hospii.il,  sowing  the  seeds 
for  Stewart  and  Marlene  Greenebaum's 


Largest  Private 


Gift  Ever  Made  to 


Hospital  or  School 


life-long  involvement  with  the  institution. 

In  1990,  Greenebaum,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  regional  real  estate  develop- 
ment company  Greenebaum  and  Rose 
Associates,  was  invited  to  join  the 
Medical  System  Board  of  Directors.  He 
has  been  chair  since  1994.  Marlene 
Greenebaum  is  a  volunteer  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  Cancer  ("enter. 

"As  chair,  I  have  been  privileged  to 


watch  first-hand  as  this  remarkable  insti- 
tution evolved  into  a  state-of-the-art, 
world-class  medical  facility,  and  to  see 
the  School  of  Medicine  triple  its  research 
funding  and  become  a  major  force  in  the 
advancement  of  medical  science," 
Greenebaum  says.  "I  am  extremely  proud 
to  have  played  even  a  small  part  in  these 
tremendous  advances.  Marlene  and  I 
could  think  of  no  better  place  to  share 
the  good  fortune  with  which  we  have 
been  blessed." 

In  addition  to  recognizing  the 
Medical  System's  growth  and  progress, 
the  Greenebaum  gift  has  a  very  personal 
meaning  for  the  couple.  Diagnosed  with 
breast  cancer  in  1991,  Marlene 


jgl 


Greenebaum  has  just  passed  her  five-year 
survival  mark  —  a  critical  milestone  for 
cancer  patients. 

"At  the  time  of  my  diagnosis, 
Stewart  promised  me  that  we'd  do  some- 
thing very  significant  to  celebrate  my 
recovery,"  she  recalls. 

Greenebaum  surprised  both  his  wife 
and  the  Medical  System  Board  of 
Directors  with  the  $10  million  gift, 
which  he  pledged  exactly  five  years  to  the 
day  he  first  learned  of  his  wife's  diagnosis. 

"It  is  a  remarkable  act,  by  a  remark- 
able man  and  a  devoted  husband,"  says 
Morton  I.  Rapoport,  M.D/60,  president 
and  CEO  of  the  Medical  System. 

"Stewart's  leadership  has  been  essen- 
tial in  moving  the  Medical  System 
through  one  or  the  most  difficult  and 
challenging  times  in  the  long  history  of 
this  institution — the  growth  of  managed 
care,  the  demands  for  cost  effective  ser- 
vices, the  consolidation  of  the  health  care 
marketplace  and  the  changing  role  of 
medicine.  Without  a  strong  board  and  an 
equally  strong  chair,  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  System  would  not  be 
the  great  institution  it  is  today.  His  lead- 
ership has  been  at  least  as  important  to 
our  success  as  the  gift  we  announce 
today." 

Adds  Donald  E.  Wilson,  M.D., 
M.A.C.P.,  dean  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine:  "Stewart 
has  always  made  clear  his  adamant  belief 
that  the  School  of  Medicine  and  Medical 
System  are  irrevocably  joined  and  that 
only  by  collaboration  will  our  continued 
success  as  a  center  of  excellence  be 
assured.  His  great  generosity  is  a  vote  of 
confidence  that  our  institutions  will  con- 
tinue their  leadership  in  education, 
research  and  patient  care." 

In  recognition  of  the  record-break- 
ing gift,  the  Medical  System  and  School 
of  Medicine  will  name  the  University  of 
Maryland  Cancer  Center  after  the 


Greenebaums.  Dedication  of  the 
Marlene  and  Stewart  Greenebaum 
Cancer  Center  will  be  scheduled  for  later 
this  year. 

The  University  of  Maryland  Cancer 
Center  is  a  nationally  and  internationally 
recognized  leader  in  all  areas  of  cancer 
treatment  and  research.  It  is  best  known 
for  its  contributions  to  new  drug  devel- 
opment, clinical  studies,  and  defining 
immune,  hormonal  and  cellular  defects 
related  to  cancer.  Research  is  focused  on 
translating  discoveries  in  the  lab  into 
actual  cancer  prevention,  treatments  and 
cures.  These  include  new  drugs,  bone 
marrow/stem  cell  transplantation, 
improved  radiation  therapy  and  innova- 
tions in  surgery. 

tewart  and  Marlene  ( rreenebaum 
have  worked  untiringly  among 
Baltimore's  leading  civic  and 
community  leaders  for  years,  with  a  con- 
tinuing interest  in  philanthropy.  In  1994, 
the  Greenebaums  started  the  "Access  to 
Medicine  Fund,"  a  program  of  scholar- 
ships for  University  of  Maryland  School 
of  Medicine  students  who  are  residents  of 
Maryland.  Contributions  from  the 
Greenebaums  and  more  than  50  of  their 
friends  support  the  fund.  Additionally, 
the  Greenebaums  have  also  donated  full 
four-year  scholarships  for  tuition,  room 
and  board  for  two  outstanding  under- 
graduates who  are  known  as 
"Greenebaum"  scholars  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  Baltimore  County 
(UMBC). 

The  philanthropic  interests  of  the 
well-known  developer  and  his  wife  also 
extend  to  other  civic  endeavors.  The 
Greenebaums  were  founders  in  1991  of 
the  Children's  House  at  Johns  Hopkins. 
They  donated  $800,000  toward  the  new 
construction  of  an  18-bedroom  facility 
that  provides  lodging  for  families  of  chil- 
dren being  treated  for  life-threatening  ill- 


nesses. Stewart  spearheaded  the  drive  that 
ultimately  raised  almost  $2  million  in 
donated  building  materials  and  services 
from  more  than  100  companies  and 
3,000  volunteers.  Greenebaum  is  chair  of 
the  Board  of  the  Children's  House. 

He  is  also  an  active  board  member 
and  volunteer  with  the  Baltimore  based 
Grant-a-Wish  Foundation,  making 
dreams  come  true  for  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren with  life-threatening  diseases.  Both 
Greenebaums  are  active  leaders  in  the 
Jewish  community.  Stewart  Greenebaum 
is  currently  chair  of  Israel  Bonds  of 
Maryland,  a  board  member  of  the 
Associated  Jewish  Community 
Federation  of  Baltimore  and  past  presi- 
dent of  Temple  Oheb  Shalom.  Marlene 
Greenebaum  is  currently  president  of 
Temple  Oheb  Shalom  Sisterhood  and 
past  president  of  Miriam  Lodge. 

But  it  is  their  belief  in  the  future  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  that  is  the 
Greenebaums'  abiding  passion. 

"Today's  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  System  is  not  just  a  good  hospi- 
tal, it  is  a  great  hospital  that  with  the 
School  of  Medicine,  touches  the  lives  of 
all  Marylanders  through  its  patient  care, 
medical  education  and  research  pro- 
grams," the  Greenebaums  say 

"Stewart  often  says  we  have  a 
responsibility  in  this  world  to  leave  it  a 
better  place  than  when  we  came  into  it, 
and  he  acts  on  that  belief,"  Dr.  Rapoport 
says.  "By  this  contribution,  the 
Greenebaums  have  given  something  back 
not  just  to  the  Medical  System  and 
School  of  Medicine,  but  to  the  residents 
of  Baltimore  and  the  citizens  of  the  state. 
At  the  same  time  the  gift  from  the 
Greenebaums  will  serve  to  enhance  the 
upcoming  capital  program  of  the 
Medical  Center." 


TH  E  CAVE  MAN 


Stephen  Mosberg 
October  1994 
Le  Barge  Borehole 
Learn  Expedition 
Lechuguilla  Cave 


Stephen  Mosberg  M.D.  '79   is,  quite 
simply,  a  member  of  the  underground, 
bured  by  the  dark  abyss,  snared  by  the 
mystery  of  a  black  passage,  he  is  a  hardy 
breed — part  athlete,  part  adventurer 
whose  idea  of  fun  is  to  descend  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  and  wander  around 
in  an  obscure  world  devoid  oi  sunlight. 


Stephen  Mosberg  is  a  caver — not  a 
spelunker  as  some  would  have  it.  That's  a 
made  up  word,  he  says,  despite  a  national 
society  that  uses  spelunking  in  its  name. 
Real  cavers  are  just  that.  Cavers. 

bast  fall,  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
descending  into  Lechuguilla,  one  ol  the 
largesi  cues  in  the  United  States  and 


part  of  the  Carlsbad  Caverns  in  New 
Mexico.  In  a  section  called  the  North 
Rift,  Dr.  Mosberg  spent  most  of  his  time 
crawling  or  inching  his  way  around 
steeply-sloping  passages. 

"It's  always  covered  with  moon 
milk — fine  crystals  that  fall  from  the  ceil- 
ing because  your  body  heat  dislodges 


in 
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Steve  Parks,  Stephen  Mosberg  and  Tim  Jones 
take  a  break  in  Lechuguilla  Cave. 


them  and  they  find  their  way  into  your 
shirt  and  under  your  knee  pads  where 
they're  more  effective  than  coarse  sand 
paper,"  he  wrote  in  a  caving  newsletter  in 
West  Virginia.  "'Forget  standing, — sim- 
ply being  able  to  sit  becomes  a  luxury." 

So  why  does  he  do  it? 

He's  a  cave  man  and  a  map  maker. 

Although  first  explored  by  the 
National  Geographic  Society  in  1924, 
the  full  extent  of  the  Carlsbad  subter- 
ranean labyrinths — now  a  National 
Park — is  unknown  even  today.  The  adja- 
cent lands,  however,  are  controlled  by 
the  federal  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  Lechuguilla  is  in  peril  because  the 
agency  leases  oil  and  gas  drilling  rights, 
sometimes  as  close  as  2,000  feet  from  its 
entrances,  Dr.  Mosberg  explains.  One 
drilling  company,  working  north  of  the 
park  boundary,  pumped  concrete  into  a 
cave  for  three  days  and  didn't  fill  it,  he 
says.  Mapping  caves  that  extend  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  National  Park  may 
slow  the  destruction  of  caverns  hollowed 
out  nearly  60  million  years  ago,  he  adds. 

Overuse  also  threatens  the  Carlsbad 
Caverns,  he  says.  Just  walking  causes  lint 
from  clothing  to  accumulate  on  the  cav- 
ern walls.  It  has  nowhere  to  go,  so  the 
Park  Service  must  spend  four  to  five  days 
each  year  filling  bags  with  lint  painstak- 
ingly removed  using  toothbrushes  and 
tweezers.  In  fact,  Lechuguilla  is  closed 
for  a  year  to  assess  the  impact  of  humans 
who  pass  through  its  mazes. 

Other  caves,  especially  those  close  to 
the  road,  bear  the  brunt  of  human  abuse, 
he  adds.  Cavers  abide  by  the  motto  of 
the  National  Spelunking  Society:  Take 
nothing  but  pictures,  kill  nothing  but 
time  and  leave  nothing  but  footprints 
(and  that  includes  bringing  out  human 
waste.)  Yet  too  often,  Dr.  Mosberg  says, 
he's  carried  out  trash  that  others  left 
behind. 


Unlike  scuba  diving,  for 
example,  no  agency  certifies 
cavers  as  competent,  so  just 
about  anyone  can  pick  up  a 
flashlight  and  explore  a  black 
hole.  But  Dr.  Mosberg  cautions 
against  "blundering  into  a 
cave."  Experts,  he  says,  never  go 
caving  alone — any  less  than 
three  people  is  dangerous.  And  cavers  are 
always  prepared  with  clothing  appropri- 
ate for  the  region  and  three  sources  of 
light — one  attached  to  a  helmet. 

While  there  are  few  caving  deaths — 
"the  most  dangerous  part  is  driving  to 
the  cave,"  he  says.  There's  also  no  guar- 
antee an  expedition  will  be  problem-free. 
Once  two  miles  into  Lechuguilla,  a 
woman  broke  her  ankle.  She  couldn't 


FORGET  STANDING, 

SIMPLY  BEING  ABLE 

TO  SIT  BECOMES 

A  LUXURY 

walk  and  no  one  could  carry  her  out. 
But  she  was  lucky  enough  to  have  Dr. 
Mosberg  as  a  companion.  When  not  cav- 
ing, he  spends  his  working  hours  as  an 
emergency  room  physician  in  Vienna, 
West  Virginia. 

He  fashioned  a  splint  from  a  water 
bottle  while  another  caver  maneuvered 
back  to  the  surface  with  a  note  for  help. 
"With  prolonged  effort,"  she  was  eventu- 
ally carried  out  on  a  stretcher,  he  says. 

Another  time  in  a  West  Virginia 
cave,  Dr.  Mosberg  and  his  group  hap- 
pened upon  a  group  of  teenagers  who 
were  lost  and  suffering  from  hypother- 


mia.  "Fortunately,  someone  with  experi- 
ence was  there  to  help  out,"  he  says. 

And  even  the  best  cavers  can  get 
turned  around  or  as  Dr.  Mosberg  puts  it 
"wierded  out,"  The  darkness,  the  tight 
spaces,  the  sheer  effort  can  all  take  their 
toll.   "You  have  to  deal  with  the  mental 
stress  and  unusual  situations.  "  he  says. 

So  why  does  he  do  it? 

Why  trade  "a  sky  that  looks  a  lot 
bluer  after  four  days  underground"   for 
the  shadows  of  a  world  down  under? 

It's  hard  to  explain.   Distilling  the 
essence  of  caving  onto  a  printed  page  is 
like  trying  to  capture  the  perfect  vacation 
in  a  single  snapshot. 

"Like  climbers,  surfers,  long-dis- 
tance runners  and  so  few  others,  cavers 
often  know  that  they  are  doing  exactly 
what  they  want  to  do  while  they  are 
doing  it,"  according  to  The  Longest 
Cave,  a  story  of  a  group  of  cavers  who 
worked  over  20  years  to  map  one  of  the 
world's  longest  caves.  "The  lure  of  the 
unknown"  and  the  thrill  of  uncharted 
darkness  keeps  them  beneath  the  earth. 
"Cavers  love  the  mystery  of  those  hidden 
places  which  retain  their  mystery  even 
when  revealed." 

"One  attraction  for  me,  "  Dr. 
Mosberg  says   "is  that  I'm  with  people  I 
choose  to  be  with.  There  are  two  groups 
of  people  in  this  world — those  you  can 
trust  and  everybody  else.  " 

—Ginny  Cook  is  the  editor  of  'The  Bulletin. 
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THE 


ORGAP 


By  Ginny  Cook  and 
Quincey  R.  Johnson 


Transplant  surgeons  fine 
tune  donor  pools,  surgical 
techniques  and  research — a 
strategy  that  has  improved 
patient  survival  above  the 
national  average  and  pushed 
the  Medical  Center  on  top 
of  transplant  science. 


Stephen  Bartlett  M.D.  is  a  med- 
ical doctor  by  ttaining,  but  an 
economist  by  default.  As  chief  of 
ttansplants  for  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  Center,  he 
knows  far  too  well  that  the  demand  for 
organs  far  outweighs  the  supply. 

( Currently  about  42, 000  people  in 
the  I  'mud  States  are  on  waning  lists  for 


organ  transplants,  up  from  about  15,000 
in  1989,  according  to  the  United 
Network  for  Organ  Sharing.  The  list  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  Medical 
Center  totals  about  800  patients.  And 
due  to  a  shortage  of  organ  donors,  less 
than  half  of  them  will  receive  the  organ 
transplant  they  so  desperately  need. 

What  Dr.  Bartlett  sought  was  an 
alternative  to  compensate  for  the  increas- 
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ing  need  for  organs.  He  and  Lynt 
Johnson  M.D.,   director  of  liver  trans- 
plants,  decided  to  salvage  kidneys  from 
older  donors — the  ones  most  surgeons 
rejected  because  their  age  had  diminished 
the  nephron  mass. 

They  found  that  transplanting  two 
kidneys  from  older  donors  works  well. 
"This  option  works  equally  as  well  as  a 
single  kidney  from  a  younger  donor  and 


in  any  case  is  vastly  better  than  no  trans- 
plant at  all,"  Dr.  Bartlett  says.  In  fact  a 
study  published  this  spring  by  Drs. 
Bartlett  and  Johnson  showed  that  nine  of 
10  recipients  have  satisfactory  renal  func- 
tion at  a  mean  follow  up  of  seven 
months.   The  one  failure  was  blamed  on 
a  patient  who  didn't  comply  with  the 
post  transplant  regimen. 

This  is  transplant  medicine  at  the 


Dr.  Stephen  Bartlett  has  found  two  kidneys 
from  older  donors  work  as  well  as  one  from  a 
younger  donor. 


University  of  Maryland  Medical  Center. 
Under  Dr.  Bartlett's  leadership  the  past 
five  years,  the  transplant  program  has  fol- 
lowed an  aggressive  strategy  to  save 
patients  and  harvest  organs  that  others 
once  rejected  as  unsuitable.   He  recruited 
transplant  surgeons  with  impressive  cre- 
dentials, fought  to  add  a  liver  program  to 
its  transplant  repertoire  and  has  expand- 
ed the  frontier  of  transplant  research. 
"The  goal,"  says  Dr.  Bartlett,  "is  to  make 
Maryland  the  best  transplant  center  in 
the  East." 

At  the  heart  of  the  program  is  a 
belie!  that  every  patient  who  needs  a 
transplant  should  have  access  to  one. 
"We've  grown  to  accommodate  the 
increasing  number  of  patients  who  need 
transplants,"  Dr.  Bartlett  says.    "Yet  our 
growth  has  not  sacrificed  our  commit- 
ment to  patients  or  the  quality  of  their 
care.  We  continue  to  surpass  the  national 
survival  rates  in  every  area."  (See  chart, 
page  15.) 

The  program's  expansion  experi- 
enced its  share  of  growing  pains,  howev- 
er. When  the  University  of  Maryland 
wanted  to  start  a  liver  transplant  pro- 
gram,  Hopkins  campaigned  to  stop 
them  and  urged  patients  to  write  letters 
to  the  legislature.  Now  the  University  of 
Maryland,  not  only  has  its  liver  trans- 
plant program,  but  it  outpaces  Hopkins 
in  the  number  of  overall  transplants  it 
performs. 

Part  of  the  program's  success  is  based 
on  providing  the  latest  advances  in  trans- 
plant technology  and  immunosuppres- 
sive therapy.  Another  critical  element  is 
research,  both  basic  and  clinical,  that 
leads  to  improved  outcomes  and  quality 
of  life  for  transplant  patients. 

In  a  study  reported  in  1993,  Drs. 
Bartlett,  Scott  and  other  surgical  col- 
leagues urged  that  sodium  polystyrene 
sorbitol  enemas  for  treatment  of  hyper- 
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In  lung  transplant  surgery,  Dr.  John  Conte  battles 
time  as  lungs  are  only  viable  for  tour  hours. 


UNDER  DR.  BARTLETT'S 


LEADERSHIP  THE  PAST  FIVE 


YEARS,  THE  TRANSPLANT 


PROGRAM  HAS  FOLLOWED 


AN  AGGRESSIVE  STRATEGY 


TO  SAVE  PATIENTS  AND 


HARVEST  ORGANS  THAT 


OTHERS  ONCE  REJECTED  AS 


UNSUITABLE. 


kalemia  be  avoided  in  patients  following 
a  renal  transplant.   One  of  their  patients 
"developed  near  total  colonic  necrosis 
shortly  after  renal  transplantation"  and 
they  cited  three  similar  cases  reported  in 
medical  literature,  all  linked  to  sorbitol. 

Other  clinical  research  by  Dr. 
Bartlett  and  others  shows  how  a  trans- 
plant was  salvaged  with  thrombolytic 
therapy  for  a  renal  allograft  vein  throm- 
bosis at  the  sire  of  a  caval  filter.  And  stud- 
ies with  radiologists  evaluated  the 
vascular  complications  of  pancreatic 
transplantation  using  magnetic  resonance 
imaging.  The  images  proved  useful  in 
identifying  "infarction  in  two  patients, 
and  allows  detection  of  vascular  compli- 
cation of  pancreas  transplantation,"  he 
explains. 

Findings  such  as  these  are  vital  for 
the  nearly  1 ,000  patients  who  received  a 
pancreas  or   kidney/pancreas  transplant 
in  the  United  States  in  1  W),  an  increas- 


ingly effective  treatment  for  Type  I  dia- 
betes mellitus. 

Surgeons  have  also  attempted  to 
transplant  only  the  islet  cells  rather  than 
the  entire  pancreas  but  the  procedure  has 
met  with  little  success.  One  major  prob- 
lem is  that  just  as  the  body's  immune  sys- 
tem attacked  its  original  insulin 
producing  cells,  it  destroys  the  trans- 
planted ones. 

"The  original  disease  that  kills  the 
beta  cells  comes  back.  Transplanted  islet 
cells  by  themselves  provoke  an  even  more 
fierce  immune  response  than  a  whole 
pancreas  transplant,"  Dr.  Bartlett  points 
out. 

In  the  laboratory,  however,  Dr. 
Bartlett's  research  is  yielding  some  hope- 
ful results  by  adding  donor  lymphoid 
cells  to  clinical  islets  and  then  transplant- 
ing them  in  rats.   "Our  research  shows 
this  may  be  beneficial,  he  says.  "Adding 
lymph  node  cells  with  islets  or  whole 
pancreas  creates  a  mosaic  of  the  donor  T- 
cell  population  that  prevents  recurrent 
auto  immune  diabetes  in  rats,  "  he  says. 


DR.  CONTE 
HEART/LUNG 


The  premise  is  simple:  Replace  a 
worn-out  or  diseased  lung  with 
a  working  substitute;   then 
convince  the  body  that  the 
new,  donated  organ  is  an 
essential  ally  and  not  a  foreign  invader. 
Sounds  deceptively  simple.  While 
John  V.  Conte,  Jr.  M.D  admits  there  are 
"some  mechanical  problems"  when  surgi- 
cally attaching  a  new  organ,  the  biggest 
problems  he  races  as  director  of  heart- 


lung  transplantation  in  the  division  of 
cardiothoracic  surgery,  is  what  happens 
outside  the  operating  room.  A  severe 
shortage  of  donors,  the  inability  to  pre- 
serve lungs  outside  of  the  body  for 
extended  periods  of  time  and  the  rates  of 
rejection  combine  to  keep  lung  trans- 
plants a  medical  challenge. 

Still  the  techniques  have  come  a  long 
way  since  the  first  successful  heart-lung 
transplant  was  reported  in  1982.   The 
number  of  heart  transplants  soared  in 
just  10  years.  (The  numbers  have 
plateaued  recently.)  But  lung  transplants 
have  spiked  dramatically  from  1987 
when  only  18  were  performed  compared 
to  669  in  1993,  according  to  the  United 
Network  for  Organ  Sharing  in 
Richmond,  Virginia.  At  the  University 
of  Maryland  Medical  Center,  Dr.  Conte 
and  his  colleagues  expect  to  transplant  25 
to  50  hearts  and  lungs  each  year.   Before 
he  was  recruited  from  Stanford  in  1995, 
the  Medical  Center  performed  few  trans- 
plants. 

Part  of  the  increase  can  be  attributed 
to  significant  strides  in  immunosuppres- 
sive therapy  in  the  last  few  years,  Dr. 
Conte  says.   Better  monitoring  allows 
physicians  to  change  or  alter  anti-rejec- 
tion drug  regimens  before  side  effects 
become  too  severe,  he  adds. 

Despite  this  progress,  transplant 
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rejection/infection  remains  a  critical  ele- 
ment in  survival  rates.  "The  more  you 
immunosuppress,  the  more  likelihood 
there  is  for  infection.  If  you  don't 
immunosuppress,  you  guarantee  an 
episode  of  rejection,"  he  says.  And  with 
an  immune  system  so  complex,   there 
will  always  be  a  physiological  balancing 
act,  Dr.  Conte  says. 

Another  major  hurdle  in  lung  trans- 
plants is  keeping  the  tissue  viable  as  it 
makes  its  way  from  donor  to  recipient. 
Without  oxygen,  the  structural  integrity 
of  the  lung  tissue  undergoes  a  rapid 
chemical  change  resulting  in  a  break- 
down of  the  alveolar  capillaries,  Dr. 
Conte  says.   Lungs  can  be  stored  for  only 
four  hours  compared  to  kidneys,  for 
example,  that  can  be  kept  for  48  hours, 
he  explains. 

"The  time  factor  hurts  us  dramati- 
cally," he  adds  as  does  the  danger  of 
injury  when  the  lung  is  re-perfused. 
There  is  a  risk  of  damaging  tissue  when 
blood  flows  back  into  the  transplanted 
lung.  "We  can't  predict  how  bad  the 
damage  will  be.  It  is  done  on  a  case  by 
case  basis,  "  Dr.  Conte  says. 

At  times  a  lung  transplant  patient  is 
prepped  and  waiting  in  the  operating 
room  only  to  wake  up  without  a  new 
lung.  This  is  a  surgery  where  the  stakes 
are  high.  Patients  with  damaged  kidneys 
can  resort  to  dialysis.  "We  have  no  fall 
back,  "  Dr.  Conte  says. 

With  better  immunosupressive  ther- 
apies and  organ  preservation  techniques, 
criteria  for  donor  lungs  are  less  stringent 
than  before.   Still  according  to  the 
United  Network  for  Organ  Sharing,  only 
15  percent  of  organ  donors  are  eligible  to 
donate  lungs.   Infection  or  edema  of  the 
lungs,  a  consequence  of  many  patients 
who  suffer  traumatic  injuries,  makes  the 
lungs  useless  for  transplants,  Dr.  Conte 
explains.  Yet  the  waiting  time  for  lungs  in 


TRANSPLANT  PROGRAM  A 
NATIONAL  LEADER 

Statistics  tell  the  story 

Survival  rates  exceed  the  national  average  for  almost  all  organ  ttransplants  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  Medical  Center.  Data  is  for  a  five-year  period  from 
April, 1991  to  September,  1996. 


Organ  Number       1  Year  Graft  Survival  1  Year  Patient  Survival 

Medical       National         Medical        National 
Center 


All  Kidney  749  89.1%  82.7%  96.2%  94.1% 

Cadaver 

Kidneys  425  84.3%  80.3%  94.5%  93.2% 

Living  Donor 

Kidneys  195  96.8%  91.2%  99.0%  97.3% 


Pancreas 

Alone 

73 

77.5% 

50.8% 

96.3% 

90.4% 

Lung 

29 

93.1% 

68.8% 

96.6% 

68.9% 

Heart 

34 

66.2% 

82.4% 

75.2% 

82.4% 

Liver 

36 

86.0  % 

71 .0% 

88.3% 

78.0% 

Simultaneous  Kidney/Pancreas 
Kidney  129  91.9% 


Pancreas       129 


82.9% 


84.0% 


75.9% 


95.1% 


90.2% 


Data  sources:  Organ  Procurement  and  Transplantation  Network  and  the  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center  Transplantation  Program 
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Maryland  is  far  better  than  other  states. 
Patients  wait  about  six  months  for  a  lung 
here  compared  to  two  years  elsewhere. 
As  the  numbers  of  heart  and  lung 
transplant  recipients  have  increased,  sur- 
geons have  found  that  viral  infections  of 
the  respiratory  tract  play  an  important 
role  in  morbidity  and  mortality,  especial- 
ly cytomegalovirus.   A  British  study 

A  SUCCESSFUL  TRANSPLANT 


CAN   RETURN  A    PERSON  TO 


NORMAL  LIFE 

showed  age,  sex  and  preoperative  diagno- 
sis had  little  to  do  with  mortality  but  a 
positive  cytomegalovirus  antibody  of  the 
donor  or  recipient  significantly  increased 
the  risk  of  death  within  the  first  24  hours 
after  the  operation.  According  to  Dr. 
( lonte,  prophylaxis  with  ganciclovir  is 
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effective  in  preventing  serious  CMV 
infections  but  better  strategies  are  still 
needed  to  prevent  these  infections. 

Heart  transplants  alone  are  drastical- 
ly different,  Dr.  Conte  explains.  In  fact,  a 
new  procedure — ventroplasty — pio- 
neered  bv  a  surgeon  in  Brazil  may  change 
the  criteria  of  who  receives  a  heart  trans- 
plant. Ventroplasty  is  a  surgical  alteration 
after  heart  failure,  he  says,  that  changes 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  ventricle — car- 
diac reduction.  By  making  the  heart 
smaller,  it  works  more  efficiently,  he 
adds.  The  Medical  Center  is  one  of  about 
25  that  is  using  the  procedure. 

Heart  patients  have  more  alternatives 
to  transplants  with  mechanical  devices  or 
surgical  interventions  to  repair  congenital 
heart  defects,  Dr.  Conte  says.  Recently 
Dr.  Conte  and  other  surgeons  at  the 
Medical  Center  began  volume  reduc- 
tion— surgery  on  patients  with  primary 
pulmonary  hypertension.  In  the  past 
their  only  Other  option  for  survival  was  .1 
lung  transplant. 


Survival  rates  for  liver  transplants  jumped  to 
90  percent  at  the  Medical  Center  compared  to 
78  percent  nationwide  under  Dr.  Lynt  Johnson. 


In  the  future  transplant  scientists 
may  remove  the  molecular  barriers  to 
xenotransplants,  opening  the  door  to 
more  routine  transspecies  transplants, 
especially  from  swine  to  humans. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  larger  hurdles  is 
not  medical  but  financial.  The  advent  of 
managed  care  begs  the  question  of  who 
will  pay  for  transplant  surgery  and  the 
immunosuppressive  drugs  that  patients 
must  take  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 


DR.  JOHNSON 
LIVER 


The  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center's  liver  trans- 
plant program  is  becoming  a 
national  leader  by  significantly 
improving  patient  care,  mak- 
ing surgical  procedures  more  efficient, 
and  developing  techniques  and  technolo- 
gy to  expand  the  pool  of  organs  suitable 
for  transplant. 

"A  lot  of  our  success  is  due  to  the 
dedicated  team  of  individuals  who  focus 
on  patients  with  all  types  of  liver  dis- 
ease," says  Lynt  B.  Johnson,  M.D.,  direc- 
tor of  the  liver  transplant  program. 

A  successful  transplant  can  return  a 
person  to  normal  life,  a  factor  that  moti- 
vates the  Harvard-trained  Dr.  Johnson  to 
find  better  surgical  techniques  and  more 
ways  to  expand  the  donor  pool.  "We 
need  to  alleviate  the  organ  shortage,"  he 
says.   "We  had  a  patient  die  waiting  for  a 
transplant.   Patients  with  kidney  failure 
can  be  sustained  by  dialysis,  but  there  is 
no  dialysis  for  patients  with  end-stage 
liver  disease." 

What  the  service  has  done  since  its 
hist  successful  liver  transplant  in  March 
of  1995  is  perform  36  transplants  with  a 
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90  percent  survival  rate,  compared  to  the 
national  average  of  78  percent.   In  addi- 
tion, Maryland's  liver  transplant  team  has 
an  84  percent  success  rate  in  organ  sur- 
vival, which  is  13  percent  higher  than  the 
national  average. 

Dr.  Johnson  attributes  the  high 
patient  survival  rate  to  the  improvement 
in  total  patient  care,  from  pre-operative 
patient  management  to  innovative  tech- 
niques that  improve  the  transplant  opera- 


Strategies  used  to  decrease  the  time  in 
liver  transplant  surgery  include  avoiding 
the  use  of  liver  bypass  when  possible,  a 
technique  that  can  cut  operating  time  by 
an  additional  hour  or  more;  moreover, 
medications  are  used  to  decrease  blood 
flow,  which  reduces  blood  loss  and 
swelling  of  the  intestines. 

The  transplant  team  also  is  striving 
to  maximize  the  use  of  all  potential  organ 
donors  with  a  number  of  techniques. 
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Comprehensive  post-surgical  care  evaluates  whether  a  patient's  body  accepts  the  new  organ. 


tion  itself   "The  biggest  issue  is  more 
proficiency  in  the  transplant  procedure 
and  how  well  the  patient  is  being  cared 
for  and  his  condition  at  the  time  of  the 
operation,"  Johnson  says.   "The  quicker 
and  more  proficient  we  are,  the  better  the 
patients  do.  They  heal  faster  and  get  out 
of  the  hospital  sooner." 

According  to  department  statis- 
tics, the  service  has  cut  the  average  post 
transplant  hospital  length  of  stay  to  14  or 
15  days,  down  from  the  average  high  of 
20  days. 

The  service  has  also  cut  the  average 
transplant  surgery  time  to  seven  hours. 


Dr.  Johnson  is  researching  a  tech- 
nique to  save  more  organs  for  donation 
by  extra  corporeal  membrane  oxygena- 
tion. When  the  hearts  of  potential  organ 
donors  stop,  their  organs  become  unsuit- 
able for  transplant  without  the  oxygenat- 
ed blood  pumped  by  the  heart.  Dr. 
Johnson  is  studying  a  machine  that  gives 
much  needed  oxygen  to  the  organs. 
"Solid  organ  donors  have  irreversible 
brain  damage.   With  the  heart  still  work- 
ing, the  organs  get  oxygen  by  the  use  of  a 
mechanical  ventilation.   But  the  ventila- 
tor will  not  be  able  to  do  it  alone  if  the 
heart  stops,"  he  adds. 


If  a  person  has  a  heart  attack  and  has 
no  cardiac  function,  the  organs  have  not 
been  kept  functioning  and  could  not  be 
used  for  transplant.   "II  this  technique 
becomes  feasible,  there  are  more  suitable 
donors  available,"  Dr.  Johnson  says. 

The  Maryland  liver  team  is  also 
working  on  techniques  to  transplant  liver 
cells.  "Some  patients  have  diseases  of  the 
liver  because  their  livers  don't  make  cer- 
tain proteins.  If  you  can  give  the  patient 
cells  that  make  the  protein,  you  might 
not  need  a  full  transplant." 

Dr.  Johnson  says  liver  cell  transplants 
might  also  provide  a  bridge  for  patients 
who  need  a  full  transplant  until  an  organ 
becomes  available.   When  the  liver  stops 
functioning  for  4  to  5  days,  the  patient 
dies  from  brain  swelling,  he  said. 

A  new  technique  of  using  living 
related  liver  transplants  will  also  play  a 
part  in  developing  a  pediatric  liver  trans- 
plant program  at  the  Medical  Center. 
Dr.  Johnson  says  some  25  percent  of  the 
children  waiting  for  a  liver  transplant  die 
because  they  can't  get  a  liver  the  right 
size. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  the  transplant  ser- 
vice are  working  on  a  surgical  technique 
to  transplant  part  of  an  adult  liver  to  a 
child. 

Recruited  by  Dr.  Bartlett,  Dr. 
Johnson  was  instrumental  in  pulling 
together  an  interdisciplinary  team  of 
physicians,  nurses,  pharmacists  to  work 
with  liver  patients.   With  the  addition  of 
Charles  Howell,  M.D.,  as  medical  direc- 
tor in  hepatology,  the  program  was  certi- 
fied by  the  United  Network  for  Organ 
Sharing  in  1994. 

Ginny  Cook,  editor  of  The  Bulletin,  wrote 
the  pieces  on  Drs.  Bartlett  and  Conte. 
Quincey  R.  Johnson,  JD'93,  an  attorney  in 
Mt.  Washington,  wrote  the  piece  on  Dr. 
Johnson. 
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1950 

Hospital.   He  has  been 

Wethersfield,  Conn.,  informs 

<       Ci* m 

William  B. 

Miriam  Daly  of  Albion, 

retired  since  December 

his  classmates  that  son, 

"-'- 

Rogers  married 

Mich.,  received  the  presti- 

1992. 

David,  is  completing  a  cardi- 

i m 

Rosaria  Shullo 

gious  Frederick  and  Besse 

ology  fellowship  at  the 

on  March  23. 

Moulton  Plessner  Memorial 

1954 

University  of  Maryland.   He 

His  first  wife  of  5 1  years  died 

Award  during  the  131st 

Daniel  H.  Framm  of 

was  inducted  into  AOA  and 

last  year.  Paul  J.  Lukats, 

annual  meeting  of  the 

Potomac,  Md.,  was  appoint- 

will be  starting  practice  in 

'43M,  Rogers'  former  room- 

Michigan State  Medical 

ed  to  the  Maryland 

Stanford. 

mate  in  medical  school, 

Society  House  of  Delegates. 

Governor's  Council  on 

served  as  best  man.   Dr. 

She  was  recognized  for  her 

Adolescent  Pregnancy  for 

1958 

Rogers  practices  pediatrics 

40  years  of  family  practice  in 

three  years.   Hilbert  Levine 

Maurice  Reeder  of  Honolulu 

full  time  in  Cuyahoga  Falls, 

Albion  and  her  community 

of  Baltimore  scored  a  hole- 

has  developed  and  marketed 

Ohio,  where  he  has  been  for 

service  in  the  scouting  pro- 

in-one at  Bonnie  View 

the  first  computer-assisted 

47  years. 

gram  as  a  scout,  camp  coun- 

Country Club  in  July  1996 

radiological  diagnosis  system 

selor  and  adult  leader  for  Boy 

at  the  147-yard  third  hole. 

(CARDS)  using  combined 

1944 

Scout  and  Girl  Scout  camp- 

human and  artificial  intelli- 

Harry F.  Rolfes  of  St. 

ing  trips.   She  also  served  on 

1955 

gence  to  make  radiological 

Petersburg,  Fla.,  is  retired 

the  board  of  directors  of 

Donald  Dembo  of  Baltimore 

diagnosis.  James  H.  Tyer  of 

and  enjoys  playing  golf  in 

Parents  Incorporated, 

is  incoming  president  of  the 

Stoughton,  Mass.,  retired  on 

Florida  during  the  winter 

Montessori  School  and  the 

Baltimore  City  Medical 

Julyl. 

and  in  North  Carolina  dur- 

Albion Area  Ambulance 

Society.   He  is  former  presi- 

ing the  summer. 

Service. 

dent  of  Med-Chi  and  is  asso- 

I960 

ciate  chief  of  the  department 

Donald  W.  Datlow  is  an 

1  948 

1951 

of  medicine  at  Sinai 

internist  at  the  medical  clinic 

Carl  H.  Kennedy  Jr.  is  living 

Benjamin  Gordon  retired  to 

Hospital.  Murray 

of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 

in  a  retirement  home  in 

Cape  Cod,  but  still  does  con- 

Kappelman of  Baltimore  was 

in  Annapolis  and  is  senior 

Pittsford,  N.Y.,  and  would 

sulting  to  the  product  testing 

elected  to  the  American 

flight  surgeon  with  the  U.S. 

enjoy  hearing  from  class- 

laboratories.  He  says  Cape 

Pediatric  Society  and 

Air  Force  Reserve.   Herbert 

mates.   His  wife,  Doris,  a 

Cod  is  wonderful;  it  is  like 

received  the  Merrel  Flair 

James  of  Anchorage,  Alaska, 

1947  alumna  of  the 

being  on  vacation.   Frederick 

Award  for  outstanding  con- 

is serving  his  seventh  year  on 

University  of  Maryland 

J.  Hatem  of  Havre  De 

tributions  to  medical  educa- 

the board  of  governors  of  the 

School  of  Nursing,  passed 

Grace,  Md.,  received  a  cer- 

tion by  the  Association  of 

Spokane  unit  of  Shriners 

away  last  November. 

tificate  of  appreciation  in 

American  Medical  Colleges. 

Hospital  for  Crippled 

May  from  Med-Chi  for  two 

Everard  F.  Cox  of 

Children.  James  Yates  of 

1946 

years  as  chair  of  MMPAC 

Hampstead,  Md.,  is  proud  to 

Iemovne,  Pa.,  was  named 

1  lerbert  Levickas  is  retiring 

and  for  making  outstanding 

announce  that  wife,  Lela,  is 

medical  director  for 

from  his  Catonsville,  Md., 

contributions  to  medical 

Maryland's  Mother  of  the 

Grandview  Outpatient 

practice  after  serving  the 

political  action. 

Year,  1 996.  The  award  was 

Surgery  &  Laser  Center  in 

community  since  1950.    He 

announced  by  American 

Camp  Hill. 

served  as  president  ol  the 

1  953 

Mother's  Inc.,  at  the  Waldorf 

Medical  Alumni  Association 

Rafael  Longo  of  San  Juan  is 

Astoria  in  New  York  City. 

1961 

in  the  mid  1970s. 

president  pi  the  board  of 

M.  Barry  Blum  of  Baltimore 

directors  for  Ashford 

1957 

attended  his  first  reunion  this 

Presbyterian  ( Community 

Sebastian  J.  Gallo  of 

spring  when  his  class  cele- 
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brated  its  35th  anniversary 
and  says  he  loved  it  and 
plans  to  return. 

1962 

Thomas  Moshangjr.  of 

Blue  Bell,  Pa.,  is  chief  of  the 
division  of  endocrinology  at 
Children's  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia.   He  was  listed 
in  American  Health  magazines 
"Best  Doctors  in  America" 
issue  in  March  1996. 

1964 

Gustavo  A.  Colon  of 

Metairie,  La.,  was  elected 
president  of  the  American 
Society  for  Aesthetic  Plastic 
Surgery,  the  largest  organiza- 
tion of  board  certified  plastic 
surgeons.   He  received  the 
Jerome  Klingbeil  Award  for 
outstanding  educator  in 
1995-96  by  the  society,  and 
presented  papers  on  endo- 
scopic abdominoplasty  and 
endoscopic  breast  augmenta- 
tive surgery.   Dr.  Colon  was 
guest  lecturer  for  the  Texas 
Medical  Association  and  pre- 
sented "Facial  Expressions  in 
Art  &  Aesthetic  Surgery." 
He  has  been  the  guest  lectur- 
er for  both  the  California 
and  Florida  societies  for  plas- 
tic surgeons. 

1966 

Henry  L.  Trattler  established 
the  Center  for  Excellence  in 
Eye  Care,  a  14-member  oph- 
thalmologist specialty  group 
in  Miami. 


1  968 

Allen  C.Egloff  of  Arnold, 
Md.,  joined  Columbia 
Medical  Plan  in  Annapolis 
on  August  1  5.   Kirk  Keegan 
of  Newport  Beach,  Calif,  is 
dean  for  post-graduate  med- 
ical education  at  the 
University  of  California- 
Irvine.   Norbert  H.  Roihl  is 
completing  his  21st  year  ot 
radiology  practice  at  Martin 
Memorial  Center  in  Stuart, 
Fla.   David  Bright,  '77,  a 
good  friend  of  Roihl's  is  on 
the  staff  there.  Norbert  con- 
tinues to  run  in  marathons, 
and  recently  completed  the 
100th  Boston  Marathon  in 
April  and  the  Berlin 
Marathon  in  September.    His 
daughter,  Maureen,  graduat- 
ed cum  laude  from  Tufts 
University  and  his  son, 
Daniel,  is  a  sophomore  at 
Harvard. 

1  969 

Leonard  Cutler  of  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.,  announces  that 
son,  Larry,  has  earned  a  mas- 
ters degree  from  Stanford 
University  in  computer  sci- 
ence.  Felix  Kaufman  of 
Pikesville,  Md.,  is  vice  presi- 
dent for  medical  affairs  at 
Premier  Medical  Associates 
in  Towson.   Leon  Reinstein 
is  associate  professor  of  phys- 
ical medicine  and  rehabilita- 
tion medicine  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  School 
of  Medicine,  and  is  the  asso- 
ciate medical  director  of  the 


Sinai  Rehabilitation  Center 
in  Baltimore.   Brian 
Saunders  of  San  Diego  trav- 
eled to  Romania  and  Latvia 
with  Project  Concern 
International  and  interna- 
tional policy  teams  to  teach 
neonatology.   David  Wike 
and  wife,  Carol,  moved  to 
Boise,  Idaho,  in  April  1995, 
where  he  is  now  a  locum 
tenens  pathologist  and  is 
semi-retired.  They  enjoy  all 
the  wonderful  outdoor  activ- 
ities of  Idaho.   Daughter 
Christine  starts  her  M.S. 
degree  studies  in  physical 
therapy  at  Northern  An/on. i 
University  in  Flagstaff  this 


fall.   Daughter  Laura  is  com- 
pleting her  fourth  year  at  the 
University  of  Arizona  School 
of  Medicine  in  Tucson  and 
will  graduate  in  May. 

1971 

Michael  J.  Maloney  is  direc- 
tor of  child  and  adolescent 
psychiatry  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  College  of 
Medicine. 

1  972 

Elizabeth  Brown  of  Jamaica 
Plan,  Mass.,  is  associate 
director  of  the  General 
Clinical  Research  Center  at 
the  Boston  University  School 


DIVERSIFY 
OVERSEAS 


T.  Rowe  Price  International  Stock  Fund  invests  in 
established  foreign  companies  to  enhance  your  return 
potential  and  diversify  your  investments.  Request  a 
prospectus  with  more  complete  information,  includ- 
ing management  fees,  other  charges  and  expenses, 
and  a  discussion  of  risks.  Read  it  carefully  before  you 
invest  or  send  money.  $2,500  minimum  ($1,000  for 
IRAs).  No  sales  charges. 


Call  24  hours  for  a 
free  report  and  prospectus 

1-800-541-6158 


Invest  Willi  Confidence 

T.Rowefrice 


International  investing  has  special  risks,  including  currency  fluctuation.  T.  Rowe  Price  Investment 
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of  Medicine.  Judith  Dischel 

has  relocated  from 
Claremont,  California  to  the 
Boston  area  to  be  near  fami- 
ly. M.R.  Petriella  of 
Franklin  Lakes,  N.J.,  is  vice 
chair  of  the  department  of 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  at 
the  Hackensack  University 
Medical  Center.   Howard 
Weinstein  of  Newton,  Mass., 
completed  his  sixth  Boston 
Marathon  and  became  chief 
of  pediatric  hematology  and 
oncology  at  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 

1973 

C.  Peter  Erskine  is  chief  of 


staff  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in 
Madison,  Wise. 

1974 

Thomas  Doerner  of  Los 

Angeles  has  a  daughter, 
Emily,  entering  Pomona 
College  this  fall  and  another 
daughter,  Alison,  entering 
U.C. -Berkeley  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism.   David 
L.  Zisow  of  Pikesville,  Md., 
published  "Uterine  Rupture 
as  a  Cause  of  Shoulder 
Dystocia"  in  the  Journal  of 
Obstetrics  &  Gynecology. 
Stephen  Xenakis  of  Ft. 
Gordon,  Ga.,  is  Brigadier 
General,  U.S.  Army 


In  'Rptand  Tarl^.. 

*  Spring  is  here 
"and  so  are  the  savings1. 


•  Elegant  &  private  gatehouse 
community 

•  1 ,2,3  and  4  bedrooms  — 
plus  executive  suites 

•  2  full  baths  in  all  2  &  3 
bedroom  apartments 

•  Beautiful  parquet  wood  floors 

•  Large  private  patios  and 
balconies 

•  Olympic-size  pool,  tenm 
and  showroom 

•  Organized  social  activities 


•  Courtesy  bus  service 

•  24-hour  switchboard  service 

•  We  can  customize  your  apartment 
home  to  fit  your  lifestyle 

•  Priced  from  $682, 
with  gas  included 

Located  at  6025  Roland  Avenue. . . 
just  15  minutes  from  Towson  and 
the  Inner  Harbor.  For  information, 
phone  377-9555. 
Open  Mon.  thru  Sat.  10am-5pn 
Sun.  11am-  5pm. 
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ASK  ABOUT  OUR  SPRING  SPECIAL! 


Commanding  General  at 
Eisenhower  Army  Medical 
Center  &  Southeast  Regional 
Medical  Command. 

1  975 

Jeffrey  L.  Quartner  of 

Baltimore  is  leading  Sinai 
Hospitals  cardiology  division 
and  several  related  programs. 

1  976 

Anne  Denham  of  Lake  City, 
Colo.,  is  medical  director  of 
Lake  City  Area  Medical 
Center,  a  rural  health  clinic. 
Robert  D.  Mathieson  of 
Glen  Arm,  Md.,  is  the  new 
chief  of  gastroenterology  at 
Union  Memorial  Hospital. 
Susan  Willard  of  Kingsville, 
Md.,  joined  Kaiser 
Permanente  in  January  1996. 

1977 

William  Dichtel  of  Roanoke, 
Va.,  has  been  joined  in  his 
practice  by  Kurt  Y.  Chen, 
M.D.  '89.  Willarda  V. 
Edwards  of  Baltimore  is  a 
member  of  Maryland's  Task 
Force  to  Study  Patient  and 
Provider  Appeal  and 
Grievance  Mechanisms.   The 
task  force  will  evaluate  anci 
make  recommendations  to 
the  governor  concerning  the 
use  and  effectiveness  of 
mechanisms  currently  used 
to  appeal  decisions  of  health 
maintenance  organizations. 

1978 

Lli/abeth  Ross  of 


Washington,  D.C.,  pub- 
lished a  book  entitled 
Healing  the  Female  Heart 
(Simon  &  Schuster). 
Stephen  A.  VaJenti  of 
Arnold,  Md.,  performed 
with  Jimmy  Buffett  last  sum- 
mer at  Merriweather  Post- 
Pavilion,  after  winning  a 
guitar  contest  in  the 
Maryland/Virginia/Washington 
areas.   He  performed  on- 
stage kicks  which  included 
the  Chuck  Berry  duck  walk 
and  ended  with  the  splits, 
while  playing  the  Jimmy 
Buffett-signed  custom  guitar 
he  was  awarded  for  his  per- 
formance.  His  wife, 
Elizabeth  Kingsley,  '78,  and 
daughters  Christina  and 
Elizabeth  enjoyed  watching 
the  event.  Jay  Prensky  of 
Camp  Hill,  Pa.,  and  wife, 
Colleen,  ran  in  the  100th 
Boston  Marathon  in  April 
1996.  Jay  was  the  first  local 
finisher.   Alexis  Sokil  of 
Merion,  Pa.,  is  caught  up  in 
merger  mania. 

1  980 

Anne  Dunlavey  Lane  and 

husband,  Alan,  of  Baltimore 
announce  the  arrival  of 
Margaret  Annabell  in  March. 
She  joins  brother,  Justin,  and 
sister,  Eilleen.   Anne  says  life 
is  fun  but  hectic  as  she 
returns  part-time  to  her  pedi- 
atrics practice  with  classmate 
David  Otto.   M.  Lawrence 
Kaplan  and  wife,  Lori, 
announce  the  birth  of  Leslie 
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Rochelle.   Kaplan  is  assistant 
professor  of  emergency  medi- 
cine at  the  University  of 
Florida  College  of  Medicine, 
Shands  Teaching  Hospital  in 
Gainesville.   Michael  F.  Pratt 
resigned  as  vice  chair  and 
program  director,  director  of 
otolaryngology-head  and 
neck  surgery  after  seven  years 
at  Eastern  Virginia  Medical 
School  in  Norfolk,  Va.   He  is 
establishing  a  private  practice 
with  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Ear,  Nose 
and  Throat  Associates. 
James  P.  Richardson  is  certi- 
fied as  a  specialist  in  general 
preventive  medicine  and 
public  health  by  the 
American  Board  of 
Preventive  Medicine.   He  is 
an  associate  professor  in  the 
division  of  geriatrics  in  the 
department  of  family  medi- 
cine at  UMMS.   He  and 
wife,  Melissa,  are  enjoying 
their  18  month-old  twins, 
Christopher  and  Alexander. 

1981 

Thomas  Archer  of  Franklin, 
N.C.,  relocated  to  a  rural 
ob/gyn  practice  in  the  Smoky 
Mountains  of  North 
Carolina.   Benjamin  Calvo 
of  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  has 
two  boys  ages  19  months 
and  six  months.   Samuel 
Gold  practices  vitreoretinal 
surgery  and  lives  in 
Manchester,  N.H.,  with  wife, 
Ellen  Trombly  and  children 
Elizabeth,  Daniel  and  Emilv. 


1  982 

Cynthia  Costenbader  of  Fort 
Washington,  Md., 
announces  the  birth  of  her 
second  son,  Ryan  Patrick 
McGrath  in  April  1996.   She 
works  part  time  as  associate 
clinical  professor  of  pedi- 
atrics at  GWU  School  of 
Medicine.  Jonathan  Elias  of 
Potomac,  Md.,  and  wife, 
Irene,  have  four  wonderful 
daughters-Shaina,  1 3;  Stacey, 
10;  Stephanie,  5;  and 
Shannon,  3.  A.  Alan 
Reisinger  of  Ellicott  City, 
Md.,  joined  the  Seton 
Medical  Group  with  St. 
Agnes  Healthcare.   Henry 
M.  Richards  is  director  of 
medical  development  at 
Janssen  Research  Foundation 
in  Titusville,  N.J.  Jem'  B. 
Schwartz  is  director  of 
neonatology  and  chief  of  the 
department  of  pediatrics  at 
Torrance  Memorial  Medical 
Center  in  Torrance,  Calif. 
Robert  J.  Varipapa  of  Dover, 
Del.,  is  president  of  the  Kent 
General  Hospital  medical 
staff. 

1  983 

Margaret  Nichols-Gallaher 

of  Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  practices 
pediatrics  and  public  health 
at  the  Santa  Fe  Indian 
Hospital,  where  she  is  chair 
of  infection  control.   She  has 
two  daughters,  ages  4  and  7. 
Eric  Scott  of  Gainesville, 
Fla.,  and  his  wife  are  expect- 
ing their  third  child. 


1984 

John  Downs  of  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  was  inducted  as  a  fellow 
of  the  American  College  of 
Physicians  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  in  San  Francisco  in 
April  1996.  Vinay  Nadkarni 
of  Moylan,  Pa.,  is  chair  of 
the  pediatric  resuscitate  sub- 
committee of  the  National 
American  Heart  Association 
for  1996-97.  John 
Serlemitsos  is  working  with 
Maryland  Primary  Care 
Physicians  in  Annapolis,  Md. 
Lewis  Wasserman  of 
Orlando  says  his  "Parents 
Page"  on  the  World  Wide 
Web  has  received  media 


attention. 

See:  HTTP://MEMBERS.AOL. 

COM/ALLIANCEMD/. 

1985 

David  Gelber  of  Springfield, 
111.,  was  promoted  to  associ- 
ate professor  of  neurology  at 
Southern  Illinois  University 
School  of  Medicine. 
Michael  J.  Hallowell  of 
Sewell,  N.J.,  and  wife,  Susan, 
completed  their  seventh 
"Cycle  Across  Maryland" 
tour  as  well  as  a  mountain- 
side bike  tour  of  Costa  Rica. 
Michael  P.  Riggleman  of 
Moorefield,  WVa.,  married 
Kelly  Smith  in  June  1995; 


FOR  INVESTORS: 
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they  are  expecting  their  first 
child.  Hari  Sachs  of 

of  infectious  diseases  in  the 
department  of  pediatrics  at 

Murphy  of  York,  Pa.,  and 
husband,  Sam  Woo,  M.D. 

D.C.,  after  completing  a  fel- 
lowship in  cardiology. 

Rockville,  Md.,  and  Ira  are 

UTMB  in  Galveston. 

'94,  welcomed  Grace  Marie 

Glenn  Sandler  is  in  surgical 

proud  parents  of  four  boys: 
Aaron,  8;  Gary,  6;  Mitch,  4; 

1987 

in  January  1996.   Margot 
Watson  of  Columbia,  Md., 

practice  with  his  father, 
Jerome  Sandler,  and  uncle, 

and  Ryan,  1.  Andrew 

John  Evans  lives  in  Ponte 

announces  the  birth  of 

Steven  Sandler,  in  Rockville 

Seddon  of  Billings,  Mont., 

Vedra  Beach,  Fla.,  with  wife, 

Christopher  Robin,  her  third 

and  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

had  his  first  novel  Red  Planet 

Pam,  daughter  Katie,  3,  and 

child,  on  September  19,  1995. 

Gregg  Wolff  of  Cumberland, 

Rising  published  by  Crossway 

twins  Eleanore  and  Sara,  1 . 

Md.,  is  in  private  practice. 

Books.   He  is  a  staff  physi- 

Elizabeth R.  Hatcher  is  a 

1988 

He  was  promoted  in  the  U.S. 

cian  at  the  Billings  Clinic. 

staff  psychiatrist  at  the 

Hollis  Behrens  Bell  of 

Navy  Medical  Corps. 

Menninger  Clinic  in  Topeka, 

Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  is  medical 

1  986 

Kans.  Robert  Kastner  of 

director  for  rehabilitation  at 

1990 

Gregory  Morrow  of  Panama 

Olney,  Md.,  completed  a 

two  different  facilities.   She 

Clara  Bozievich  of  Delmar, 

City,  Fla.,  announces  the 

nuclear  cardiology  fellowship 

swims  in  the  pool  daily  with 

Md.,  is  serving  a  fellowship 

birth  of  his  third  child  and 

at  the  University  of  Virginia 

husband,  Conrad,  and  sons 

in  forensic  psychiatry  at  Case 

first  son,  Nicholas  Gregory. 

and  is  staff  cardiologist  at  the 

Conrad,  8,  and  Benjamin,  3. 

Western  Reserve 

Judith  L.  Rowen  of  Houston 

National  Naval  Medical 

Carol  Coulson  of 

University/University 

is  assistant  professor,  division 

Center  in  Bethesda.  Jennifer 

Hummelstown,  Pa., 

Hospitals  of  Cleveland. 

announces  the  birth  of 

Jennifer  P.  Corders  husband, 

Lillian  "Madden"  Brewster  in 

Bob,  graduated  from  the 

The  Medical  Alumni  Association 

May  1996.  Jose  Dominguez 

of  Baltimore  announces  the 
birth  of  Helen  Claire  on 

University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine  in  May. 
They  are  expecting  their 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how  the  Medical  Alumni 

Leap  Day.   Marilyn  Ling  of 

Vancouver,  Wash.,  married 

third  child.   Brian  Hall  is 
moving  to  Okinawa,  Japan, 

Association  is  governed?  A  board  of  directors,  listed  on 

Leway  Chen,  M.D.  in  April 

with  his  family  to  join 

the  contents  page  of  this  magazine,  oversees  activities  of 

1 996.  Marcella  A.  Wozniak 

Okinawa  Naval  Hospital  as  a 

the  association.  It  consists  of  five  officers  and  nine  direc- 

of Elkridge,  Md.,  is  the 

staff  neonatologist.   He  was 

tors.  The  board  has  several  standing  committees  which 

recipient  of  the  American 

recently  promoted  to  major 

oversee  reunion,  alumni  awards,  board  nominations, 

Heart  Associations  Grant-in- 

in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.   Teresa 

bylaws,  budget  and  finances,  preservation  of  Davidge 

Aid  to  study  recovery  after 

Hoffman  of  Catonsville, 

Hall,  and  production  of  the  Bulletin  magazine.  Many  pro- 

stroke. 

Md.,  was  married  to  Todd 

posals  and  policies  are  studied  on  the  committee  level 

Rosen,  M.D.,  an  emergency 

before  presentation  to  the  full  board  and  general  mem- 

1989 

room  physician  at  Johns 

bership. 

Erin  Drew  of  Baltimore 

Hopkins-Bayview.   She  con- 

The board  meets  four  times  each  year  in  addition  to 

opened  a  new  office  on  St. 

tinues  her  ob/gyn  practice 

the  annual  business  meeting  during  Reunion.  Dues  pay- 

Paul Place.    Elizabeth  Lee  is 

out  of  Mercy  Medical 

ing  members  are  invited  to  attend  meetings  and  are 

serving  a  critical  care  fellow- 

Center. Jose  Maisog  is  serv- 

encouraged to  notify  board  members  or  the  alumni  office 

ship  ,u  the  University  of 

ing  a  radiology  residency  at 

of  their  interest  in  becoming  actively  involved.  For  more 

Pittsburgh.    Leighton 

Massachusetts  General 

information  please  contact  Larry  Pitrof,  executive  director, 

Forrester  of  Beltsville,  Md., 

Hospital  after  six  years  in 

at  410-706-7454. 

joined  a  private  practice  in 

functional  brain  imaging  at 

Greenbelt/Washington, 

the  National  Institutes  of 
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Health.   Robert  F. 

ment  of  anesthesiology  at 

Musselman  is  in  private 

Ohio  State  University 

practice  in  Silver  Spring, 

Hospital  Center  in 

Md.,  after  completing  a  fel- 

Columbus.  He  received  an 

lowship  in  gastroenterology 

award  for  excellence  in 

at  the  University  of 

research  in  cardiovascular 

Maryland  in  1995.  Daniel 

anesthesia.   Kramer  also 

P.  Paoli  is  a  staff  anesthesiol- 

received first  prize  in  the 

ogist  and  co-director  of  the 

research  competition  at  the 

SICU  at  Bay  Pines  VA  in 

2nd  Annual  Jacoby  Research 

Bay  Pines,  Fla.   Dennis  Van 

Day  at  Ohio  State  University 

Zant  of  Lawton,  Okla., 

for  three  abstracts  published 

announces  the  birth  of  his 

and  presented  to  the 

third  child,  Travis  Alexander, 

Midwest  Anesthesia 

in  November  1995. 

Residents  Conference  in 

March  1996.  John  Nazarian 

1991 

is  an  outpatient  psychiatrist 

Lisa  M.  Beaudet  is  in 

at  St.  Lukes  Hospital  in 

Richmond,  Va.,  serving  a 

Bethlehem,  Pa.,  which 

one-year  fellowship  in 

includes  teaching  psychiatry 

cytopathology  at  the  Medical 

to  family  practice  physicians. 

College  of  Virginia.   Scott 

He  became  board  certified  in 

Browning  of  San  Antonio, 

psychiatry  in  May  1996  after 

Tex.,  completed  his  chief  res- 

completing a  fellowship  at 

idency  in  general  surgery  at 

Yale  University  Health 

Wilford  Hall  (USAF) 

Services,  and  served  a  resi- 

Medical Center.   He  is 

dency  at  New  York  Hospital- 

undertaking  fellowship  train- 

Cornell Medical  Center, 

ing  in  colon  and  rectal 

Westchester  division. 

surgery  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  in 

Rochester,  Minn.,  and  plans 

1  992 

to  return  to  San  Antonio  to 

Kathryn  Colby  and  hus- 

serve out  his  remaining  Air 

band,  Richard  Rohan, 

Force  commitment. 

announce  the  birth  of  Lillian 

Browning  and  wife,  Marsha, 

Colby  Rohan  in  November 

have  two  boys  and  two  girls. 

1995.   Their  other  daughter, 

Christian  Chisholm  is  in  the 

Amelia,  5,  enjoys  her  role  as 

second  year  of  a  maternal- 

big  sister.   Kathryn  complet- 

fetal medicine  fellowship  at 

ed  her  ophthalmology  resi- 

UNC-Chapel Hill.   He  lives 

dency  and  is  director  of  the 

in  Durham  with  wife,  Ruth, 

Eye  Trauma  Service  at  the 

and  daughter,  Caroline. 

Massachusetts  Eye  &  Ear 

Matthew  Kramer  is  attend- 

Infirmary.  Donna  Hanes  of 

ing  physician  in  the  depart- 

Rockville,  Md.,  completed 

T.  Rowe  Price  New  America  Growth  Fund  has 

delivered  strong  performance  by  investing  in  the  stocks  of 
large  and  small  growth  companies  poised  for  high  return 
potential.  The  fund 
invests  across  a 
broad  spectrum  of 
industries  in 
America's  expanding 
service  economy, 
seeking  to  benefit 
from  increasing 
demand  in  areas 
such  as  telecom- 
munications, 
entertainment,  travel 


Average  Annual  Total  Returns 

as  of  6/30/96* 
■^  New  America  Growth  Fund 
Upper  Growth  Funds  Average 


□ 
■22.20' 

II 


1  year 


%2035% 


■14g%14.U%1179% 


5  years 


10  years 


and  leisure,  retailing,  and  insurance,  among  other  industries. 

A  strategy  that  has  outperformed  Lipper  and  earned 
4  stars  from  Morningstar.  The  fund's  strategy  has 
proven  effective.  As  the  chart  shows,  the  fund  has  con- 
sistendy  outperformed  its  Lipper  Category  Average.  In 
addition,  Morningstar  awarded  the  fund  a  four-star 
i****)  rating  for  its  overall  risk-adjusted  performance.  It 
was  rated  among  1,607;  1,007;  and  541  equity  funds  for  the 
3-,  5-,  and  10-year  periods  ended  7/31/96,  respectively.** 

The  fund's  share  price  may  be  more  volatile  than  that  of 
a  fund  investing  solely  in  large-company  stocks.  Minimum 
investment  is  $2,500  ($1,000  for  IRAs).  No  sales  charges. 

Call  24  hours  for  a  free  report  and  prospectus 
1-800-541-6157 

http://www.  troweprice.  com 


Invest  With  Confidence® 

T.RoweRice 


-Ik 


*Source:  Lipper  Analytical  Services,  Inc.  Figures  include  changes  in  principal  value,  reinvested 
dividends,  and  capital  gain  distributions.  Investment  return  and  principal  value  will  van,  and 
shares  may  he  worth  more  or  less  at  redemption  than  at  original  purchase. 
**Morningstar  proprietary  ratings  reflect  historical  risk-adjusted  performance  through 
7/31/96.  These  ratings  may  change  monthly  and  are  calculated  from  the  fund's  3-,  5-,  and 
10-year  average  annual  returns  in  excess  of  90-day  Treasury  bill  returns  with  appropriate  fee 
adjustments  and  a  risk  factor  that  reflects  fund  performance  below  90-day  Treasury  bill  returns. 
The  1-year  rating  is  calculated  using  the  same  methodology  but  is  not  a  component  of 
the  overall  rating.  The  fund  received  5,  -i,  and  4  stars  for  the  3-  .  5-,  and  10-year 
periods,  respectively.  For  the  1-year  period,  the  fund  received  4  stars  and  was  rated  among 
2,917  equity  funds.  Ten  percent  of  the  funds  in  an  investment  category  receive  5  stars,  and  the 
next  22.5%  receive  4. 

Past  performance  cannot  guarantee  future  results.  Read  the  prospectus  carefully  before 
investing.  T.  Rowe  Price  Investment  Services,  Inc.,  Distributor.  NAG032832 
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Notes 

her  firsc  year  as  a  clinical  fel- 

She won  an  outstanding 

of  Catasauqua,  Pa.,  recently 

Amato,  "Everyone  wants  to 

low  in  nephrology  at  the 

research  award  for  house  offi- 

completed the  Philly  to  D.C. 

know,  where  is  the  year- 

University of  Maryland  and 

cers  at  the  May  1996  Society 

AIDS  Ride,  a  250-mile  trek. 

book?"   Karla  Vana  is  in  her 

is  serving  as  chief  medical 

for  Pediatric  Research  annual 

She  still  loves  surgery.   Karen 

third  year  of  a  pediatrics  resi- 

resident at  UMMS  for  one 

meeting.  Judith  Racoosin 

E.  Konkel  joined  a  family 

dency  in  Greenville,  N.C., 

year  prior  to  completing  her 

and  husband,  Jeffrey  Dubin, 

practice  group  in  Carroll 

and  plans  to  move  to  the 

fellowship.   Francesca  Litow 

'92,  are  living  in  Bethesda, 

County  in  September,  after 

Baltimore  or  Philadelphia 

is  senior  medical  officer  at 

Md.  Judy  is  a  fellow  in  the 

completing  a  family  practice 

areas  to  practice. 

Branch  Clinic  1017,  Navy 

U.S.  Public  Health  Service 

residency  at  York  Hospital 

Recruit  Training  Command 

Epidemiology  Training 

where  she  served  as  chief  resi- 

1995 

in  Creat  Lakes,  111.  She  and 

Program  and  is  working  at 

dent  during  the  final  year. 

Kevin  Dooley  of  W.  Hartford, 

husband,  John  Hendler,  cele- 

the F.D.A.  Jeffrey  is  an 

Thomas  Lang  and  Linda  M. 

Conn.,  enjoys  life  in  New 

brated  their  son's  first  birth- 

attending emergency  physi- 

Kim Lang,  '94,  announce 

England.   He  and  wife,  Judy, 

day  in  September.   Claudia 

cian  at  the  Washington 

the  birth  of  Eric  John  Lang, 

announce  the  birth  of  Erin 

Montgomery-Hays  has 

Hospital  Center.   Lisa  Kolste 

born  April  17.   Tom  finished 

Michelle  on  January  30. 

joined  a  group  ob/gyn  prac- 

Rakowski and  husband 

his  internal  medicine  resi- 

Mitesh Kothari  is  engaged  to 

tice  in  Annapolis,  Md.   She 

Ronald,  M.D.  '92  recently 

dency  at  Duke  University 

Erin  Remmers  and  is  plan- 

moved with  husband,  Steve, 

bought  a  home  in  Yorktown, 

Medical  Center  and  is  now  a 

ning  a  1997  wedding. 

and  one-year-old  Matthew. 

Va.  They  are  expecting  their 

rheumatology  fellow  there. 

Kothari  recently  bought  a 

Virginia  Powel  is  a  first  year 

first  child.  Jennifer  Schuette 

Linda  has  completed  her  sec- 

home in  the  Otterbein 

fellow  at  Children's  Hospital 

is  serving  a  fellowship  in 

ond  year  residency  in  inter- 

neighborhood of  downtown 

of  Buffalo  in  pediatric  critical 

pediatric  emergency  medi- 

nal medicine  and  is  a 

Baltimore.   Daniel  Pluznik 

care  after  completing  a  year 

cine  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

pulmonary/critical  care  fel- 

of Burtonsville,  Md.,  gives 

as  chief  resident  at  UMMS. 

Richard  Seidel  is  a  fellow  in 

low  at  Duke.  Adam 

thanks  that  his  internship  is 

gastroenterology  at  U.T. 

Solomon  of  Salem,  Oreg., 

over  and  hopes  his  classmates 

Southwestern  in  Dallas.   He 

and  wife,  Annette,  announce 

had  fun  and  are  doing  well! 

l^oon  in  Tnnr»h 

and  wife,  Melanie,  announce 

the  birth  of  daughter, 

Steven  Svoboda  is  complet- 

the birth  of  Madisen  Grace 

Christine,  in  March  1996. 

ing  the  U.S.  Army  flight  sur- 

We enjoy  hearing  from  alumni 

in  January  1996. 

He  practices  general  internal 

geon's  primary  course  at  Fort 

and  hope  you  enjoy  reading 
about  the  avocations,  profes- 
sional accomplishments  and 

1993 

Angela  Brown  of  Baltimore 
is  doing  locum  tenens  after 

medicine  with  a  multi-spe- 
cialty group. 

1994 

Rucker,  Ala.,  after  finishing 
an  internship  at  Walter  Reed. 
He  plans  to  spend  the  next 
year  as  a  flight  surgeon  in 

personal  milestones  of  your 

finishing  her  residency  in 

Lauren  Berkow  is  relocating 

Seoul,  South  Korea  before 

colleagues.  Please  help  keep 

internal  medicine  at  UMMS 

to  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  to 

serving  an  orthopedic  resi- 

us informed.  Write  to  Class 

in  June.   Paulette  Browne  is 

complete  a  surgical  residency 

dency  with  the  Army. 

Notes  Editor,  Medical  Alumni 

in  the  final  year  of  her 

at  Nassau  County  Medical 

Theodore  S.  Takata  says  he 

Association,  522  West  lom- 

ob/gyn  residency  at  the 

Center.   Stacy  D.  Gittleson 

survived  his  internship  year 

bard  Street,  baltimore,  MD 

University  of  Vermont. 

was  married  to  Stephen 

in  internal  medicine  at 

21201-1627.  or  get  in  touch 

Michael  Cushner  of  Mt. 

Fisher,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  '96,  in 

University  Hospitals  of 

by  phone,  410-706-7454,  FAX 

Pleasant,  S.C.,  and  wife, 

Baltimore  on  September  1. 

Cleveland  (Case  Western 

410-706-3658,  email, 

Tricy  announce  the  birth  of 

Jeremy  Finkelstein  of 

Reserve  University). 

maa@medalumni.ab.umd.edu 

Cameron  Lawrence  on 

1  louston,    lex.,  sends  tins 

1  ebruary  1  5.    Dona  I  lobart 

message  to  classmate  Chris 
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In  Memoriam 

Antonio  F.  DAngelo,  '26 

wife,  Martha,  an  R.N.,  tech- 

Milton A.  Noon  Jr.,  '35 

Max  Baum,  '38 

January  4,  1996 

nologist  and  anesthetist 

April  15,  7  995 

July  19,  1996 

Providence,  R.I. 

became  his  full  time  partner. 

Woolford,  Md. 

Pikesville,  Md. 

Dr.  DAngelo  was  an  intern 

The  first  ICU  was  estab- 

Dr. Baum  served  an  intern- 

at St.  Joseph  Hospital  and 

lished  in  Martha's  name  after 

Milton  I.  Robinson,  '35 

ship  at  Wilmington  General 

the  former  Providence  City 

her  death  in  1963.   Dr. 

June  11,  1996 

Hospital  in  Delaware  and  a 

Hospital,  both  in 

Owens  served  on  the  board 

Sun  City,  Arizona 

residency  at  Sydenham 

Providence,  R.I.   He  started 

of  directors  of  the  North 

Hospital  (what  was  until 

a  private  practice  in  Bristol 

Carolina  Cancer  Society,  and 

Everet  H.  Wood,  '35 

recently  Montebello 

in  1927  and  served  as  staff 

established  a  "Cured  Cancer 

March  28,  1996 

Rehabilitation  Hospital)  in 

physician  at  the  former 

Patient  Congress"  CO  show 

Black  Mountain,  N.  C 

Baltimore  before  establishing 

Soldiers  Home  in  Bristol, 

that  with  early  detection  and 

Dr.  Wood  completed  an 

a  practice  in  east  Baltimore 

now  the  R.I.  Veterans  Home, 

treatment,  patients  could  live 

internship  at  Maryland 

in  1940.   Dr.  Baum  was  affil- 

from 1935-74.   He  retired  in 

much  longer  and  many 

General  Hospital  and  follow- 

iated with  Harbor  Hospital 

1984.   Dr.  Antonio  was  the 

could  be  cured.   He  is  sur- 

ing a  residency  in  ophthal- 

Center, which  as  South 

husband  of  the  late  Blanche 

vived  by  several  nieces  and 

mology  in  Long  Island 

Baltimore  Hospital  gave  him 

I.  Tetu  and  also  the  late 

nephews. 

College  Hospital  in 

its  trustee  award  in  1987.  At 

Maty  F.  Fernandes.   He  is 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  went  into 

age  83,  he  still  made  house 

survived  by  seven  nieces,  10 

Myron  J.  Miller,  '32 

private  practice  in  Auburn 

calls  and  opened  his  family 

nephews  and  many  great- 

May  3,  1996 

N.Y.   During  World  War  II, 

practice  daily.  According  to 

nieces  and  great-nephews. 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Dr.  Wood  served  four  years 

his  daughter,  Barbara,  Dr. 

Dr.  Miller  practiced  pedi- 

in the  Pacific  Theatre.    In 

Baum  worked  a  full  schedule 

Zack  D.  Owens,  '30 

atrics  in  New  York  City 

1955,  he  joined  the  Jackson 

at  his  Eastern  Avenue  office 

June  19,  1996 

while  his  two  children  grew 

Clinic  in  Madison, 

the  day  before  he  died.  An 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

up.   He  rented  in  the  1970s 

Wisconsin,  and  in  1957 

avid  golfer,  Dr.  Baum  won 

Dr.  Owens  interned  and  later 

and  moved  into  Morningside 

became  chief  of  ophthalmol- 

several championships  from 

became  assistant  resident  sur- 

Gardens, a  cooperative  near 

ogy  at  the  Lovelace  Clinic  in 

Bonnie  View  Country  Club. 

geon  at  Mercy  Hospital  in 

the  Columbia  University 

Albuquerque,  N.M.  After 

He  is  survived  by  his  daugh- 

Baltimore.  From  1932-33  he 

campus  where  he  audited 

retirement  from  Lovelace,  he 

ter  and  son,  Richard,  and 

was  chief  resident  surgeon  at 

classes  in  varied  fields.    In 

practiced  in  Brevard,  N.C., 

three  grandchildren. 

University  Hospital  before 

1989-90,  when  his  coopera- 

until 1985.   He  was  a  direc- 

returning to  Elizabeth  City, 

tive's  board  wasn't  maintain- 

tor of  the  National  Eye  Bank, 

his  hometown,  to  begin  pri- 

ing the  property,  he 

a  member  of  the  AMA,  the 

Royston  Miller,  '38 

vate  practice.   He  established 

mobilized  the  systems  and 

American  Academy  of 

March  21,  1996 

a  fund  to  help  needy  nursing 

structures  committee  to  win 

Ophthalmology,  the  Pan 

Orlando,  Fla. 

students  complete  their  edu- 

the board  over  and  to  estab- 

American Society  of 

Dr.  Miller  graduated  from 

cations  and  also  established  a 

lish  a  working  majority  in 

Ophthalmology,  the  state 

the  School  of  Medicine  at 

professorship  in  surgery  at 

favor  of  adequate  mainte- 

societies where  he  lived  and 

the  age  of  20.   He  served  an 

the  University  of  North 

nance.   He  is  survived  by  his 

numerous  civic  organiza- 

internship and  a  two-year 

Carolina  School  of  Medicine. 

wife,  Doris. 

tions.   He  is  survived  by  his 

residency  at  Jackson 

Dr.  Owens  served  as  medical 

wife,  Margaret,  three  daugh- 

Memorial Hospital  in 

director  of  Sudan  Shrine 

ters,  seven  grand  children 

Miami,  Fla.,  and  a  fellowship 

Temple  in  New  Bern  for 

and  five  great  grandchildren. 

in  orthopedic  surgery  at 

more  than  50  years.   His 

Criles  Cleveland  Clinic  in 
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In  Memoriam 

Cleveland,  Ohio.   Dr.  Miller 

Children  in  Umatilla.   Dr. 

Harold  P.  Biehl,  '40 

Masonic  Home  of  Maryland 

was  a  lieutenant  commander 

Miller  was  a  member  of 

June  9,  1996 

in  Hunt  Valley  during  the 

in  the  U.S.  Medical  Corps 

AMA,  Southern  Medical 

Naples,  Fla. 

1950s  and  1960s.   During 

and  was  a  veteran  of  World 

Association  and  past  presi- 

After graduation,  Dr.  Biehl 

the  1960s  she  worked  at 

War  II.   He  began  a  private 
practice  in  Orlando  in  1948 

dent  of  the  Florida 
Orthopedic  Society.   He  is 

interrupted  six  years  of  surgi- 
cal training  to  serve  in  World 

Montebello  State  Hospital  as 
a  physical  medicine  and 

and  retired  in  1987.   He 

survived  by  his  wife, 

War  II  as  a  major  in  the 

rehabilitation  specialist.   In 

started  the  orthopedic  resi- 

Charlotte, one  son,  John, 

Army  Medical  Corps.   He 

the  1970s,  Dr.  Sherrill  served 

dency  program  and  the  phys- 
ical therapy  department  at 

daughters  Jan,  Diane,  and 
Mary  Linda,  nine  grandchil- 

served on  the  staffs  of  Mercy 
and  Maryland  General  hos- 

as a  physician  to  Dulaney 
High  School's  football  team. 

Orange  Memorial  Hospital, 

dren  and  two  great  grand- 

pitals and  was  affiliated  with 

She  was  president  of  the 

now  ORMC.   For  17  years, 

children. 

the  University  of  Maryland 

Baltimore  County  Medical 

he  was  chief  of  orthopedic 

Medical  System.   He  was  a 

Association,  was  a  member 

surgery  at  Orange  Memorial 

police  surgeon  for  more  than 

of  the  AMA  and  the  Medical 

and  Florida  Crippled 

20  years,  an  assistant  director 

Chirurgical  Society  of 

of  Keswick  Home  in  Roland 

Maryland.   She  retired  in 

Park  and  the  director  of 

1983.   Dr.  Sherrill  is  survived 

medical  services  for  Koppers 

by  her  son,  Robert,  and  four 

Calls  for  1997  Awards  Nominations 

Honor  Award  &  Gold  Key  MAA  Service 
Award 

Inc.  He  retired  in  1984  and 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ethel, 
sons  James  and  Michael, 
daughters  Linda,  Bonnie, 

grandchildren. 

Robert  H.  Longwell,  '42 
March  2,  1996 

and  Margaret,  and  1 0  grand- 

Lancaster, Pa. 

Alumni,  faculty,  and  friends  are  invited  to  send  in 

children. 

Dr.  Longwell  was  commis- 

nominations for  the  1997  MAA-sponsored  awards  by 
February  1,  1997.    The  Honor  Award  &  Gold  Key  is 

Elizabeth  Brown  Sherrill, 

sioned  as  an  ensign  in  the 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve  upon 

awarded  to  a  living  alumnus  based  on  outstanding 

M.D. '41 

graduation.   He  completed 

contributions  to  medicine  and  distinguished  service 

July  4,  1996 

his  medical  internship  at 

to  mankind.    Factors  considered  in  the  selection 

Baltimore 

Mercy  Hospital,  Altoona,  in 

process  include:  impact  of  accomplishments;  local, 

Dr.  Sherrill  trained  at  the 

1943,  and  served  during 

national  and  international  recognition;  supporting  let- 

Women's Hospital  in  Albany 

World  War  II  as  a  lieutenant 

ters;  and  publications. 

before  operating  a  family 

in  the  U.S.  Navy  Medical 

The  Medical  Alumni  Association  Service 

practice  which  included 

Corps.    He  participated  in 

Award  is  given  to  an  individual  who  has  provided 

making  house  calls  on  horse- 

action in  Salerno, 

outstanding  service  to  the  association.    Letters  of 

back  as  a  country  doctor  in 

Boucanville,  New  Guinea, 

nomination  for  both  awards  must  include  a  curricu- 

Cockeysville.  She  was  the 

Saipan  and  Okinawa,  receiv- 

lum vita  and  should  be  addressed  to: 

first  female  family  physician 

ing  a  discharge  in  1946.   He 

in  Baltimore  County,  and 

served  his  ob/gyn  residency 

Brian  Winter,  M.D.  '72 

served  as  staff  physician  at 

at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 

Chair,  Awards  Committee 

Keswick  Home  in  Baltimore 

in  Philadelphia  from  1946- 

Medical  Alumni  Association 

and  at  the  Bonnie  Blink 

47  and  from  1952-54.   He 

522  West  Lombard  Street 

began  his  Lancaster  practice 

Baltimore,  MD  21201-1627 
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In  Memoriam 

in  ob/gyn  in  1954  until  his 

section.   He  was  a  1974 

Abdominal  Surgeons  and  the 

Charles  F.  Gilliam,  '52 

retirement  in  1994.   Dr. 

recipient  of  the  Public- 

American  Geriatrics  Society. 

May  2,  1996 

Longwell  served  briefly  as  a 

Health  Service  Meritorious 

Survivors  include  his  wife, 

Thomasville,  N.C. 

physician  for  Franklin  & 

Service  Medal.  From  1983 

Helen,  daughters  Regina  and 

Marshall  College  and 

until  retirement  in  1990,  Dr. 

Stephanie,  and  five  grand- 

David E.  Graham,  '52 

Millersville  University.   He 

Mattern  was  a  visiting  pro- 

children. 

April  19,  1996 

was  a  diplomate  of  the 

fessor  of  obstetrics  and  gyne- 

Matthews, N.  C. 

American  College  of 

cology  at  Johns  Hopkins 

Fred  J.  Burkey,  '50 

Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

Medical  School  and  director 

June 22,  1996 

John  M.  Krager,  '52 

and  a  member  of  the 

of  the  Laboratory  of 

Upper  St.  Clair,  Pa. 

June  23,  1996 

Pennsylvania  Medical 

Infectious  Diseases  with  the 

Dr.  Burkev  maintained  a  solo 

Baltimore 

Association  and  Lancaster 

Baltimore  Health 

practice  in  Mt.  Lebanon  for 

Dr.  Krager's  undergraduate 

County  Medical  Association. 

Department.   Survivors 

40  years  and  was  admired  by 

studies  were  interrupted  by 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 

include  his  wife,  Anne 

his  colleagues  and  revered  by 

World  War  II  service  as  a 

M.  Jane  McHenry  Longwell, 

(Dentry)  Mattern,  M.D.  '47, 

his  patients  for  his  devotion 

Navy  corpsman  from  1 944- 

two  sons  and  six  grandchil- 

six children  and  10  sirand- 

and  dedication.   Ill  health 

46.   He  completed  an  intern- 

dren. 

children. 

forced  him  to  retire  two  and 

ship  at  St.  Joseph  Hospital  in 

one-half  years  ago,  but  it 

1953  and  was  an  assistant 

Carl  F.  T.  Mattern,  '47 

Stephen  K.  Padussis,  '48 

didn't  stop  him  from  caring 

resident  in  pediatrics  at  the 

May  6,  1996 

May  5,  1996 

about  his  patients.   Dr. 

University  of  Maryland 

Crownsville,  Md. 

Lutherville,  Md. 

Burkey  was  a  staff  member  at 

Hospital  from  1953-55.   He 

Carl  FT.  "Ted"  Mattern 

Dr.  Padussis  completed  an 

St.  Claire  Memorial  Hospital 

had  a  private  pediatric  prac- 

served in  the  U.S.  Army  dur- 

internship and  surgical  resi- 

and served  two  years  as  med- 

tice until  he  began  a  career 

ing  World  War  II.   He  per- 

dency at  St.  Agnes  Hospital 

ical  staff  president.   He  was  a 

with  the  Health  Department 

formed  an  internship  at  the 

before  opening  a  practice  as  a 

member  of  the  Allegheny 

as  assistant  health  officer, 

old  Garfield  Hospital  in 

general  surgeon.   He  was 

County  Medical  Society,  the 

director  of  the  Bureau  of 

Washington,  D.C.  A  virolo- 

called to  active  duty  with  the 

Pennsylvania  Medical  Society 

Preventive  Services  and  chief 

gist,  physician  and  microbi- 

U.S. Army  in  1954  and  was 

and  the  American  Academy 

of  the  Division  of  School 

ologist,  Dr.  Mattern  spent  33 

assigned  to  the  43rd  Mobile 

of  Family  Physicians.   He 

Health.  Since  1991,  Dr. 

years  with  the  U.S.  Public 

Army  Surgical  Hospital  in 

enjoyed  golf  and  was  a  mem- 

Krager had  been  deputy 

Health  Service  before  retiring 

Korea.   He  was  discharged  in 

ber  of  St.  Clair  Country 

director  of  the  Health 

in  1982.  He  served  at  the 

1956  with  the  rank  of  cap- 

Club, Valley  Brook  Country 

Department,  and  was  acting 

National  Institutes  of 

tain.   Dr.  Padussis  was  presi- 

Club and  the  Fellows  Club. 

health  officer  in  1994.  A 

Health,  where  he  performed 

dent  of  the  medical  staff  at 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 

specialist  in  the  area  of 

research  and  became  director 

St.  Agnes.   His  professional 

Ruthann  Barwick  Burkey, 

hyperactivity  in  children,  Dr. 

of  NIH's  National  Institute 

memberships  included  the 

three  sons,  two  daughters 

Krager  collaborated  with  Dr. 

of  Allergy  and  Infectious 

Baltimore  City  Medical 

and  12  grandchildren. 

Daniel  J.  Safer  on  numerous 

Diseases,  assistant  chief  of 

Society,  the  Medical  and 

scholarly  articles  which  were 

the  virus  disease  laboratory, 

Chirurgical  Faculty  of 

John  E.  Carroll,  '52 

published  in  the  New 

senior  investigator  in  the  par- 

Maryland, the  AMA,  the 

Bel  Air,  Md. 

England  Journal  of  Medicine, 

asitic-diseases  lab,  head  of 

American  College  of 

the  Journal  of  School  Health 

the  electron  microscopy  unit 

and  head  of  the  biophysical 
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and  the  journal  of  the 

George  S.  Fritz,  '54 

Pittsfield,  Dr.  Kanner  com- 

Memorial gifts  may  be 

American  Medical  Association. 

June  27,  1996 

pleted  a  three-year  tour  of 

made  to:  Medical  Alumni 

He  had  a  wide  variety  of 

Pineland,  Fla. 

duty  with  the  Air  Force, 

Association  of  the 

interests  including  music, 

most  of  which  was  spent  as 

University  of  Maryland, 

gardening,  architecture,  art, 

Thomas  E.  Davis,  '55 

an  orthopedic  surgeon 

Inc.,  522  West  Lombard 

and  coin  and  stamp  collect- 

December 11,  1995 

assigned  to  Torrejon  Air 

Street,  Baltimore,  MD., 

ing.   He  is  survived  by  his 

Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

Force  Hospital  in  Madrid, 

21201-1627,  or  for  more 

wife,  Doris,  two  sons,  two 

Spain.   He  was  honorably 

information  simply  call 

daughters  and  two  grandchil- 

Theodore F.  Toulan,  '60 

discharged  with  the  rank  of 

(410)706-7454. 

dren. 

June  24,  1996 

major.  A  former  chair  of  the 

Ellicott  City,  Md. 

department  of  orthopedics  at 

Ursula  T.  Slager,  '52 

Dr.  Toulan,  a  pediatrician, 

Berkshire  Medical  Center, 

1994 

opened  a  practice  in 

Dr.  Kanner  served  as  presi- 

Bishop, Calif. 

Catonsville  in  1963.  He 

dent  of  the  Massachusetts 

joined  the  Baltimore  County 

Orthopedic  Association  for 

Health  Department  in  1969 

two  years,  and  he  was  a 

Leonard  H.  Flax,  '53 

while  continuing  his  private 

member  of  the  board  of 

May  16,  1996 

practice  and  maintained  both 

directors  of  the 

Randallstoivn,  Md. 

until  his  retirement  in  1995. 

Massachusetts  Audubon 

After  graduating  from  the 

Dr.  Toulan  is  survived  by  his 

Society.  He  was  a  partner  at 

University  of  Maryland- 

wife,  Mary  Hieber,  two  sons, 

Berkshire  Orthopaedic 

College  Park,  Dr.  Flax 

one  daughter  and  three 

Associates  and  was  deeply 

entered  the  U.S.  Navy  as  a 

grandchildren. 

interested  in  the  dynamics  of 

pharmacist  mate  and 

the  doctor-patient  relation- 

remained in  the  service  for 

Stuart  A.  Perkal,  '63 

ship.   His  interest  intensified 

the  duration  of  World  War 

December  23,  1995 

several  years  ago  when  he 

II.   He  was  commissioned  a 

Baltimore,  Md. 

took  a  course  in  conflict  res- 

colonel in  the  Washington, 

olution  at  Boston  University. 

D.C.  National  Guard  as  the 

Howard  R.  Kanner,  '70 

Building  on  that  work,  he 

commanding  officer  of  the 

May  29,  1996 

helped  design  a  conflict  reso- 

1 15th  Mash  Unit.   After 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

lution  curriculum  that  he 

reining  from  the  National 

Dr.  Kanner  completed  his 

taught  for  three  years  at 

guard,  he  remained  in  the 

internship  in  surgery  and 

meetings  of  the  American 

military  as  a  colonel  in  the 

medicine  at  Bronx  Municipal 

Orthopedic  Association.   He 

Maryland  State  Guard.    I  )r. 

Hospital  and  his  residency  at 

is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ellen 

Flax  practiced  as  a  general 

the  Hospital  for  Joint 

Kipnis,  one  son  and  one 

surgeon  for  40  years  in  the 

Diseases  and  Medical  Center 

daughter. 

Baltimore  area.   Survivors 

in  New  York;  he  was  chief 

include  his  wife,  Phyllis, 

resident  there  in  orthopedic 

Gary  L.  Hardegen,  '74 

daughters  Patrice,  Susan, 

surgery  in  1975.   Prior  to 

December  8,  1995 

Heidi,  Amy  and  two  grand- 

opening his  practice  in 

Anaheim,  Calif. 

children. 
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j  News 

F.  M.  Baker,  M.D.,  associate 

Susan  Hadary  Cohen  and 

Michael  Plaut,  Ph.D.,  asso- 

John F.  Wilber,  M.D.,  pro- 

professor, department  of  psy- 

Bill Whiteford,  co-directors 

ciate  professor,  department 

fessor  of  medicine,  and 

chiatry,  has  been  selected  by 

ol  the  University  of 

of  psychiatry,  has  been 

head,  division  of  endocrinol- 

the Federation  of  State 

Maryland  School  of 

named  editor  of  The  Journal 

ogy,  was  invited  to  be  a  visit- 

Medical Boards  of  the 

Medicine's  Video  Press,  have 

of  Sex  Education  and  Therapy, 

ing  professor  to  the  Japanese 

United  States  and  the 

received  a  regional  Emmy  for 

a  publication  of  the 

Thyroid  Association  in 

National  Board  of  Medical 

best  documentary  in  1995. 

American  Association  of  Sex 

October.  His  presentation 

Examiners  as  a  member  of 

The  award  recognized  "Bong 

Educators,  Counselors  and 

was  entitled:  "The  Human 

the  USMLE  Step  3  Test 

and  Donnell,"  a  10-year 

Therapists.   He  was  also  the 

TRH  Gene:  Molecular 

Material  Development 

chronicling  of  the  friendship 

1996  recipient  of  the 

Characterization, 

Committee  lor  Family  in 

between  two  young  men, 

Outstanding  Professional 

Transcriptional  Regulation 

Community. 

one  of  them  disabled. 

Contributions  to  Psychology 

and  Expression  and  Novel 

Whiteford  also  won  an 

award,  given  by  the 

Functions  in  CNS  Tissues." 

Claudia  Baquet,  M.D.,  asso- 

Emmy for  best  direction. 

Maryland  Psychological 

ciate  dean  for  policy  and 

Association. 

Donald  E.  Wilson,  M.D., 

planning,  has  been  named  to 

Melissa  Crump  has  joined 

M.A.C.P.,  dean,  spoke  at  the 

the  board  of  the  Society  lor 

the  School  of  Medicine 

Terry  Rogers,  Ph.D.,  profes- 

opening of  the  1 1th  Annual 

Advancement  ol  Women's 

development  office  as  associ- 

sor, department  of  biochem- 

International Interdisciplin- 

Health Research. 

ate  director,  with  responsibil- 

istry and  molecular  biology, 

ary  Conference  on 

ity  for  raising  major  gifts. 

has  been  appointed  as  the 

Hypertension  in  Blacks. 

Frank  M.  Calia,  M.D.,  pro- 

new director  of  the  School  of 

fessor,  department  of  medi- 

Sandra L.  Dolan,  Ph.D., 

Medicine  M.D. /Ph.D.  pro- 

cine, and  vice  dean,  has  been 

office  of  medical  education. 

gram.   Dr.  Rogers  succeeds 

cited  for  inclusion  in  The 

has  been  named  director  of 

Marshall  Rennels,  Ph.D. 

Best  Doctors  in  America,  the 

academic  development. 

results  of  which  are  deter- 

assuming the  position  previ- 

Paul Stolley,  M.D.,  professor 

mined  by  an  annual  survey 

ously  held  by  Dr.  Jack 

and  chair,  department  of  epi- 

of physicians  around  the 

Mason,  who  recently  retired. 

demiology,  was  selected  for  a 

country. 

special  award  by  the 

Louis  Domenici,  M.D., 

American  Medical  Writers 

assistant  professor,  has  been 

Association  for  "Investigating 

Donate  Your  Antique 

named  as  head  of  the  depart- 

Disease Patterns:  The 

Medical  Artifacts 

ment  of  medicine's  division 

Science  of  Epidemiology." 

On  display  in  Davidge  Hall  are 
a  number  of  antique  medical 
artifacts  owned  by  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association.  We  are 

of  general  internal  medicine, 
having  served  as  acting  head 
since  1994.  He  succeeds 
Mohamed  Al-Ibrahim,  M.D. 

Michael  Weinrich,  M.D., 

professor,  department  of 
neurologyr,  has  been  appoint- 

proud of  our  displays  and  are 

upon  his  appointment  as 

ed  rehabilitation  care  medical 

eager  see  the  collection  grow. 

chief  of  staff  at  the  Baltimore 

director  at  Kernan  Hospital, 

If  you  are  interested  in  donat- 

VA Medical  Center. 

with  responsibility  for  the 

ing  instruments  or  literary 

entire  rehabilitation  pro- 

works  to  the  Medical  Alumni 

Association,  please  contact  us 

at  (410)  706-7454. 
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Human  Dimensions  Celebrates 
20  Years 


The  medical  schools  Human 
Dimensions  in  Medical 
Education  program  held  its 
20th  annual  retreat  at  the 
Wisp  Resort  at  Deep  Creek 
Lake  in  western  Maryland 
from  August  7-10.  The 
event  is  designed  to  welcome 
incoming  freshmen  and  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for 
students,  faculty  and  their 
significant  others  to  get  to 
know  each  other  in  an  infor- 
mal setting. 

The  anniversary  retreat 
was  climaxed  by  a  lavish 
cookout  and  crab  feast  pro- 
vided by  the  hotel,  where  the 
gathering  has  been  held  for 
20  years.  There  was  also  a 
slide  presentation  highlight- 
ing scenes  from  past  retreats. 
Dr.  Michael  Plaut,  assistant 
dean  for  student  affairs  and 
associate  professor  of  psychi- 
atry, a  central  figure  through- 
out the  retreat's  20  years, 
received  a  special  award  of 
recognition  by  his  faculty 
colleagues. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Plaut, 
eighl  o!  the  retreat's  145  par- 
ticipants have  been  involved 
for  more  than  10  years. 
I  hese  include  Dr.  Bernice 
Sigman,  Ms.  Judith  Plaut, 
Dr.  Nathan  Carliner,  Dr. 


Margaret  Kaiser,  Dr.  Alice 
Heisler,  Dr.  Prasanna  Nair, 
Dr.  Marcia  Schwartz  and 
Dr.  Doug  Helfman.   Other 
faculty  and  staff  attending 
the  retreat  were  Dr.  James 
Thompson,  Dr.  David 
Mallott,  Dr.  Miriam  Blitzer, 
Dr.  David  Silverman,  Dr. 
Jack  Gladstein,  Ms. 
Hermione  Hicks  and  Ms. 
Sheila  Wilson.  Jennifer 
Kujawa,  '97  and  Maggie 
Kelly,  '97,  assisted  the  facul- 
ty as  small  group  co-leaders. 
The  retreat  is  coordinat- 
ed by  the  office  of  student 
affairs  and  student  officers 
from  the  sophomore  class, 
including  President  Leo 
Vieira,  Vice-President  Jim 
Medina,  Treasurer  Jaime 
Berman,  Secretary  Meg 
Littlefield,  and  Historian 
Jeremy  Graf.  The  program 
is  supported  through  partici- 
pant fees  and  student  fund 
raising,  with  assistance  from 
the  Medical  Alumni 
Association,  the  office  of  the 
dean,  the  Student  Council 
and  individual  contributions. 


From  left:   Director  Agnieszka  Holland  and  actor  Albert  Finney  listen  to 
Samuel  Abrams,  M.D.  '54,  right,  explain  the  use  of  instruments  on  the 
surgery  table  prior  to  shooting. 

Hollywood  Taps  Dr.  Abrams  For 
History  and  Drama 


This  past  summer,  the  streets 
and  buildings  around 
Baltimore  were  transformed 
into  New  York  during  the 
mid-800s  for  the  filming  of 
"Washington  Square,  "an 
adaptation  of  a  Henry  James 
short  story.   Director 
Agnieszka  Holland  and  actor 
Albeit  Finney,  who  plays  a 
physician  in  the  film,  relied 
heavily  on  the  advice  of 
Samuel  Abrams,  M.D.  '54, 
before  shooting  a  surgery 
scene. 

Dr.  Abrams,  chair  of  the 
MAAs  Davidge  Hall 
Committee,  is  a  historian 


who  served  as  a  consultant  to 
the  crew  and  also  appears  as 
an  extra  in  the  surgery  scene. 
The  Medical  Alumni 
Association  and  University  of 
Maryland  School  of 
Medicine  loaned  out  several 
items  including  the  bust  of 
John  Davidge,  several  por- 
traits of  former  department 
chairs  and  medical  instru- 
ments currently  on  display  in 
Davidge  Hall.   The  movie, 
also  starring  Jennifer  Jason 
Leigh,  is  scheduled  to  be 
released  in  1997. 
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Best  Wishes  to 
the  Class  of  '96 


The  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine  held  its 
189th  Convocation  for  the 
Class  of  1996  on  Wednesday, 
May  22,  1996  in  Joseph 
Meyerhoff  Symphony  Hall. 
The  two-hour  program 
included  presentation  of  aca- 
demic achievement  and 
departmental  excellence 
awards,  the  hooding  of  grad- 
uates, administration  of  the 
Oath  of  Hippocrates  by 
Dean  Donald  Wilson  and 
remarks  by  Class  President 
Robert  F.  Corder  and  Vice 
Dean  Frank  Calia.  David  E. 
Litrenta,  M.D.  '61,  presi- 
dent of  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association,  welcomed  the 
159  M.D.  graduates  into  the 
association. 


Theodore  E.  Woodward.  M.D.  '38, 
professor  of  medicine  emeritus, 
served  as  mace  bearer  during  the 
ceremony. 


Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson  addressed 
the  graduating  class. 


President  David  E.  Litrenta,  M.D.  '61, 
welcomed  the  graduates  into  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association. 


Celebrating  after  commencement 
are  Brett  Hofmann.  Hugh  House. 
Bryan  Klepper,  Paul  King,  and 
Jeffrey  Landsman. 


Graduates  hooded  by  family  members  with  ties  to 
the  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine 
included  (front  row  left)  David  Silverman.  Ph.D.  and 
daughter,  Stephanie;  Lisa  Cannada  with  father 
John  Metcalf,  M.D.  '53;  Enrico  Bucci,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 
with  son  Jeffries;  Stefan  Zechowy  with  father  Allen, 
M.D.  74;  Anne  Martello  with  father,  Herbert,  '60, 
and  sister  Mary;  James  Appleton,  M.D.  '61  and 
daughter  Rebecca;  back  row-Robert  Lehman,  M.D. 
71  and  daughter  Yael;  and  Gloria  Pelaez  with 
father  Hernan  Padilla-Ramirez,  M.D.  '63. 
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Reunion  Weekend  set  for  April  30, 
May  1,2,3 

The  122nd  Reunion  of  the  Medical  Alumni  Association  is 
set  for  April  30,  May  1,2,3,  1997.  Classes  celebrating 
reunions  are  listed  below  with  their  leadership  committees. 
If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  your  upcoming  reunion, 
please  contact  the  alumni  office  at  (410)  706-7454. 


Class  Reunion  Committee  Members 

1932       John  C.  Dumler,  John  D.  Moores, 
George  Silverton,  Aaron  C.  Sollod 

1937      James  Frenkil 

1942       Marion  Friedman,  Joseph  C.  Furnary, 
Irving  R.  Lowitz,  Charles  H.  Williams, 
Loy  M.  Zimmerman,  Theodore  Kardash 

1947       E.  Anne  Mattern,  Irvin  H.  Cohen,  Norman  Levin, 
Arlie  R.  Mansberger,  Joseph  Shear,  Jose  G.Valderas 

1952       Morton  M.  Krieger,  John  M.  Krager, 

George  C.  Alderman,  J.  Nelson  McKay, 
William  A.  Pillsbury  Jr.,  Jonas  R.  Rappeport, 
Norton  Spritz 

1957       George  A.  Lentz,  Paul  A.  Mullan,  Frederick  W. 
Plugge,  Nevins  Todd  Jr.,  David  P.  Largey 

1962       Theodore  C.  Patterson,  Raymond  D.  Bahr, 
Bernard  S.  Karpers,  W.  Haddox  Sothoron, 
Phyllis  K.  Pullen 

1967      John  F  Rogers,  Joseph  C.  Orlando,  Frank  S. 

Palmisano,  John  W.  Gareis,  Michael  L.  Sherman 

1972       Brian  Winter,  Darryl  Garfmkel,  Stanley  Morrison, 
Nelson  Hendler,  William  Merritt,  Michael  R. 
Petriella,  Howard  Weinstein,  Barry  Wolk, 
Dean  Vassar 

1977       Willarda  V.  Edwards,  Elwood  A.  Cobey,  Robert  L. 
Smith,  Rona  B.  Eisen,  Robert  A.  Loeb 

1982        We  need  volunteers!!! 

1987       Paul  Tarantino,  Pamela  Amelung,  Anne  Dietrich, 
Heidi  Frankel,  Bruce  Greenwald,  Linda  Paxton, 
Tom  Seymour,  Michael  Silverman,  Michael  Stone, 
Margot  Watson,  Alfred  Lee- Young 

1992       Daniel  J.  Choi,  Katie  Laessig,  Dan  Brody,  Michael 
Chiaramonte,  Michael  Collins,  Tom  Ghobrial, 
Vivian  Rose,  Joel  Turner,  Pamela  Wright 


Events 


MAA  Welcomes 
Class  of  2000 

In  addition  to  serving  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  Human 
Dimensions  in  Medical 
Education  program  in  early 
August,  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association  welcomed  143 
members  of  the  freshmen 
class  with  two  events  as  the 
school  year  began.   On 
Monday,  August  12,  the 
MAA  sponsored  its  annual 
orientation  breakfast  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Bressler 
Building.  Members  of  the 


MAA  Student  Activity 
Committee  visited  with  stu- 
dents as  they  began  their 
two-day  orientation  pro- 
gram.  On  Thursday,  August 
22,  the  first-year  class  gath- 
ered in  Davidge  Hall  for  the 
annual  freshman  pizza  party. 
Students  enjoyed  more  than 
90  boxes  of  gourmet  pizza 
and  soft  drinks,  and  listened 
to  a  brief  program  by  Sylvan 
Frieman,  M.D.  '53, 
Executive  Director  Larry 
Pitrof  and  Student  Advisory 
President  Nick  Meyer,  '97. 


Riple  Hansalia,  '00,  and  Nalini 
Yadala,  '00  enjoy  the  freshman 
orientation 


Mark  Saba,  '98  (left),  and  Jim 
Medina,  '98  (right),  members  of  the 
MAA  student  advisory  committee, 
welcomed  freshman  to  the  Davidge 
Hall  Pizza  Party.  Here  they  visit 
with  Prof.  David  J.  Silverman. 


The  orientation  breakfast  (above)  and 
the  gourmet  pizza  party  in  Davidge 
Hall  (right)  were  enjoyed  by  freshmen 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  class. 
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TWO  CENTURIES 
yf  DISTINCTION 


Since  1807,  the  University  of  Maryland  School 

of  Medicine  has  forged  a  tradition  of  academic 

excellence  and  pioneering  patient  care. 

Your  planned  gift  can  guarantee  this 

tradition  for  generations  to  come. 


life  income  gift  plan  with  the  University 
)f  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  can  also: 


•  Generate  greater  income  for 
you  based  on  the  market 
value  of  your  stocks 

•  Eliminate  capital  gains  taxes 

•  Earn  a  charitable  income  tax 
reduction 

•  Reduce  tax  on  your  estate 


TO  INVEST 
IN  FUTURE 
TRADITIONS... 

For  more  information  about  endowing 
the  University  of  Man/land  School  of 
Medicine  and  its  continuing  tradition 
of  excellence,  please  contact: 

Gretta  P.  Estey 

Vice  President  and  Associate  Dean 
for  Development 

University  of  Maryland  Medical  Center 
29  South  Greene  Street,  Suite  120 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21201 
(410)  328-4400 


We  Touch  Maryland "s 
life  Every  Day 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 
MEDICAL  CENTER 


Baltimore  real  estate  developer  Stewart  Greenebaum  and  his 
wife,  Marlene,  have  given  $10  million  to  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  Center.  The  money  will  enhance  cancer 
treatment  and  research,  the  fulfillment  of  a  promise  that 
Greenebaum  made  to  his  wife  when  she  was  diagnosed  with 
breast  cancer  more  than  five  years  ago. 
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It's  A  Closed  Box 


Simply  put,  your  Medical  Mutual  premiums  go  into  a  closed 
box  . . .  and  you  own  the  box.  We  pay  claims,  we  pay  to 
defend  physicians,  we  pay  operating  expenses.  Any  money 
left  over  belongs  to  you.  That's  it.  No  money  goes  to 
out-of-state  owners,  no  money  goes  to  subsidize  operating 
expenses  of  a  parent  company  located  in  another  state. 
Dividends  are  paid  to  you,  not  to  outside  stockholders. 

The  physicians  of  Maryland  planned  it  this  way  when 
you  asked  the  Maryland  General  Assembly  to  create  Medical 
Mutual  to  meet  your  special  insurance  needs.  It's  a  concept 
that  has  worked  well  for  over  15  years,  and  it's  a  concept  that 
has  made  Medical  Mutual  the  choice  of  the  vast  majority  of 
physicians  across  the  slate. 

The  closed  box.  We're  the  only  ones  who  operate  this 
way.  Why  accept  anything  less? 
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The  1996  Honor  Roll 

In  these  pages  we  acknowledge  the  generosity  ot  you,  our  donors,  to  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association  and  School  of  Medicine.  Once  again  your  steadfast  support  will  help  expand  our 
horizons  and  we  extend  a  heartfelt  thanks  lor  vour  contributions. 


The  Historical  Portrait 

For  150  years,  scholars  maintained  that  Davidge  Hall  was  designed  by  a  Baltimorean, 
Robert  Carv  Long  Sr.  But  a  new  report  commissioned  by  the  Medical  Alumni  Association 
to  restore  the  historic  building  challenges  that  long-held  view.  French  architect  Maximilian 
Godefroy  and  his  association  with  Benjamin  Latrobe  have  blurred  the  image  of  just  who  is 
responsible  tor  the  design  of  Davidge  I  [all. 

Bringing  Up  Baby  101 

Dr.  Beth  Barnet  of  the  department  of  family  medicine  generates  a  formula  for  success 
for  teen  mothers  at  the  Paquin  School. 
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Message  from  the  Dean 

I  recently  became  part  of  a 

Last  spring,  the  AAMC 

forward  to  sustain  it. 

"think  group"  convened  by 

began  conducting  a  series  of 

The  business  leaders 

the  Association  of  American 

focus  groups  to  try  and 

included  in  the  forum 

Medical  Colleges  (AAMC) 

determine  answers  to  these 

assured  us  that  the  latter  is 

and  the  Robert  Wood 

key  questions: 

highly  unlikely.  It  is  time, 

Johnson  Foundation.   The 

they  advise,  that  we  develop 

occasion  was  a  forum  on  the 

•  What  do  Americans  already 

our  own  business  plans. 

future  of  academic  medicine. 

know  about  their  medical 

Businesses  must  constantly 

Those  of  us  in  attendance 

schools  and  teaching  hospi- 

be developing  new  products 

■                     fl 

were  brought  together  to 

tals,  and  what  do  they  not 

and  ideas;  why  shouldn't  we? 

■                          '^    J?^ 

rethink  how  we  think  about 

know? 

Why  not,  indeed? 

the  challenges  that  lie  ahead. 

•  What  do  they  value  about 

While  it  is  true  that  the 

As  AAMC  President  Jordan 

academic  medicine? 

nature  of  scientific  research. 

m  ^nfl 

Cohen  has  said,  "Thinking 

•  What  new  information 

for  example,  often  means  a 

clearly  about  the  future  is 

could  be  shared  to  increase 

1  5-year  period  before  a  new 

hard  work." 

understanding  of  academic 

drug  or  procedure  goes  from 

I  have  long  felt,  as  I 

medicine's  contributions  to 

bench  to  bedside,  we  can  cer- 

Donald E  Wilson,  M.D. 

imagine  many  of  you  do, 
that  our  nations  academic 

the  nations  health  care? 

tainly  be  developing  other 
aspects  of  our  business 

medical  centers  are  national 

The  research  has  been 

nature.   Here  at  the 

treasures.   But  as  I  learned 

completed  and  there  were 

University  of  Maryland 

from  some  of  the  business 

some  interesting  findings, 

School  of  Medicine,  creation 

leaders  who  were  invited  to 

both  positive  and  negative. 

of  our  clinical  enterprise  and 

share  their  perspectives — 

On  the  positive  side,  most 

entities  such  as  The  Davidge 

perhaps  more  objective  ones 

Americans  believe  this  coun- 

Group have  put  us  on  the 

than  ours — our  perception  is 

try's  medical  education,  care 

right  track,  but  we  must  keep 

not  going  to  help  us  survive, 

and  research  are  among  the 

moving  forward  to  stay  on 

much  less  thrive,  in  these 

finest  in  the  world.   But  they 

that  track. 

critical  times. 

do  not  make  the  connection 

We  must  measure  what 

What  we  heard  that  day 

between  these  valuable  out- 

we do.  One  way  we  are  start- 

was not  easy  to  hear  but 

comes  and  the  academic 

ing  to  do  this  is  through  our 

sometimes  the  truth  is  not. 

medical  centers  from  which 

Organized  Research  Center 

While  it  may  be  difficult  for 

they  originate.  They  are 

(ORC)  in  Health  Policy/ 

many  of  our  venerable  insti- 

unclear about  the  connec- 

Health Services  Research, 

tutions  to  become  more  busi- 

tions between  a  medical 

which  will  focus  on  outcomes 

nesslike,  1  am  convinced  that 

school,  a  hospital  and  med- 

of initiatives  we  undertake. 

(Ins  is  what  we  must  do. 

ical  researchers.    Perhaps 

Already  underway  under  the 

Adapting  some  oi  the  same 

most  dangerous  is  that  those 

auspices  of  this  ORC  is  a  sur- 

approaches that  businesses 

surveyed  take  for  granted 

vey,  contracted  by  the 

use  will  make  us  more 

thai  those  very  things  they 

Maryland  Department  of 

accountable,  to  ourselves  and 

value  will  always  be  there. 

Health  and  Mental  Hygiene, 

to  an  American  public  that 

I'hcy  assume  that  some- 

to conduct  an  inventory  of 

has,  for  the  most  part,  only  a 

one   -  probably  government 

the  state's  telemedicine  pro- 

vague sense  ol  our  value. 

or  big  business — will  come 

jects  and  capabilities.  We 
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must  rely  less  on  government 
support  and  begin  to  become 
more  self-sufficient  through 
technology  transfer  and 
through  better  utilization  of 
resources.  We  must  encour- 
age the  belief  that  all  individ- 
uals who  use,  support  and 
benefit  from  the  unique  con- 
tribution of  academic  med- 
ical centers  are  stakeholders 
in  this  important  venture. 
Patient,  donors,  community 
leaders,  government  officials, 
medical  students,  faculty, 
staff,  residents,  alumni  and 
the  families  of  all  these  peo- 
ple— who  do  you  know  who 
has  not  used,  supported  or 
benefited  from  the  unique 
contributions  of  academic 
medical  centers?  We  must 
encourage  feedback  and 
debate  from  these  con- 
stituents as  well,  because 
changes  or  suggestions  from 
within  are  often  the  kind  that 
can  transform  institutions. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that 
we  change  our  values.  Those 
we  chose  so  carefully  when 
we  crafted  our  strategic  plan 
in  1994  are  timeless  and 
should  continue  to  serve  as 
the  basis  for  our  efforts  to 
fulfill  our  mission  and 
achieve  our  vision  for  the 
future.   In  abbreviated  form, 
we  have  pledged  to: 

•  strive  for  excellence  in  all 
endeavors 

•  reward  that  excellence 

•  assume  a  leadership  role  in 


issues  of  importance  to  the 
state  and  beyond 

•  exercise  all  means  to  ensure 
diversity  of  faculty,  staff 
and  students 

•  demonstrate  our  social 
responsibility 

•  collaborate  and  communi- 
cate with  our  partners  in 
the  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  System 

•  encourage  mutual  respect 
among  faculty,  staff  and 
students 

•  seek  to  maintain  integrity 
in  our  professional  conduct 

•  manage  our  resources  in  a 
fiscally  responsible  and 
highly  accountable  manner 

No,  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  change  our  values;  in 
fact,  I  would  suggest  that  we 
need  to  refresh  our  memory 
of  them  from  time  to  time. 
What  we  must  do,  however, 
is  be  more  nimble  in  creating 
change,  more  flexible  in 
accepting  it.  We  must  begin 
to  "think  out  of  the  box." 
Our  own  health  and  well- 
being — literally  and  figura- 
tively— as  well  as  our 
country's  may  depend  upon  it. 

I  hope  that,  as  in  the 
past,  I  will  be  able  to  count 
upon  your  support  as  we 
embark  upon  our  future. 


On  the  cover 

The  front  of  Davidge  Hall,  the  oldest  building  on  campus, 
adorns  the  cover  of  our  winter  issue. 

For  years  conventional  theory  attributed  the  design  of  the  build- 
ing to  a  Baltimore  builder,  Robert  Cary  Long  Sr.   But  when  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association  hired  architects  to  prepare  a 
preservation  plan  for  the  building  new  evidence  surfaced  which 
suggests  Maximilian  Godefroy  may  have  been  the  architect.  He 
designed  the  First  Unitarian  Church  at  Franklin  and  Charles 
Streets  and  corresponded  with  architect  Benjamin  Latrobe  who 
designed  a  medical  building  much  like  Davidge  for  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  You  can  read  the  rest  of  these 
intriguing  details  in  the  cover  story,  "The  Historical  Portrait." 

In  this  issue,  we  also  include  our  annual  Honor  Roll,  a  salute  to 
you,  our  alumni  and  friends,  for  your  continued  generosity  and 
support.  And  you  can  visit  the  Paquin  School  where  Dr.  Beth 
Barnet  from  family  medicine  is  working  to  prevent  the  epidemic 
of  teen  pregnancy  using  an  innovative  school  curriculum, 
trained  volunteers  and  dance  therapy. 


Donald  E.  Wilson  M.D., 
Dean 
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Radiology  Department  Forms 
Partnership  With  Toshiba 


Venture  will 
enhance  patient 
care  and  research 


The  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Cenrer's  department 
of  radiology  has  formed  a 
partnership  with  the  Toshiba 
Corporation  to  develop  an 
international  training  center 
and  conduct  research  and 
patient  care  using  the  most 
advanced  imaging  technolo- 
gy. The  partnership  was 
announced  in  September 
when  the  Angiography/ 
Interventional  Radiology 
( 'enter  opened,  which 
includes  three  state-of-the-art 
digital  angiography  suites,  an 
all-digital  multi-purpose 
room  and  a  10-bed  unit  for 
patients  in  the  hospital's  new 
Gudelsky  building.  A  fourth 
new  angiography  suite  has 
been  installed  in  the  Shock 
Trauma  Center. 

"The  partnership  with 
loshiba  will  help  us  to  pro- 
vide our  patients  with  the 
best  available  technology  to 
diagnose  and  treat  serious 
medical  conditions,  ranging 
from  vascular  problems  and 
cancer  to  neurological   disor- 
ders and  traumatic  injury.  It 
also  ensures  that  we  will  be 
on  the  cutting  edge  of  research 
into  the  next  century,"  says 
Philip  A.  Tcmpleton,  M.D., 


professor  and  chair  of  diag- 
nostic radiology  at  the 
University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center. 

"Radiology  is  often 
thought  of  exclusively  as  a 
service  for  providing  a  diag- 
nosis, but  with  technological 
advances  in  imaging  equip- 
ment, we  are  increasingly 
able  to  treat  problems  in 
addition  to  diagnosing  them 
without  major  surgery.  These 
problems  include  brain 
aneurysms  and  obstructed 
blood  vessels,"  says  Dr. 
Templeton. 

The  Medical  Center  is 
the  first  in  the  U.S.  to  start 
using  the  Toshiba  Max- 
1000A  digital  multi-purpose 
system,  with  a  special  table 
that  turns  360  degrees  and 
tilts  90  degrees  up  and  down. 
The  system  can  perform  a 
wide  range  of  procedures  and 
provides  great  flexibility  in 
positioning  patients  for 
exams.  It  is  also  one  of  only 
two  centers  in  the  country  to 
use  a  continuous  imaging 
scanner  which  displays 
images  in  real  time  as  doctors 
perform  biopsies. 

"  This  is  the  hist  interna- 
tional training  center  we 
have  planned  with  a  major 
U.S.  teaching  hospital.  We 
intend  to  send  our  customers 
from  around  the  world  to  the 
University  of  Maryland 


Medical  Center  for  training. 
There,  doctors  and  technolo- 
gists could  gain  excellent 
experience  in  a  clinical  envi- 
ronment with  a  large  volume 
of  patients,  which  is  impor- 
tant to  us,"  says  Masamichi 
Katsurada,  president, 
Toshiba  America  Medical 
Systems. 

After  training, 
University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center  specialists 
will  be  available  for  follow- 
up  quesrions  and  advice, 
including  consultations  when 
images  could  be  transported 
via  telephone  lines. 

Toshiba  is  supporting  a 
vascular  research  program  at 


the  Medical  Center  to  inves- 
tigate new  catheters,  contrast 
agents  and  techniques.  Plans 
call  for  building  a  large  glass- 
blown  model  of  the  body  s 
vascular  system  to  help  doc- 
tors learn  about  the  new  pro- 
cedures. Research  is  also 
underway  on  new  applica- 
tions and  improved  interven- 
tional techniques  for  CT 
continuous  imaging.  One- 
example  would  be  develop- 
ing a  method  to  destrov  a 
liver  tumor  without  surgery 
by  injecting  a  drug  directly  at 
the  tumor  site. 
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A  New  Era  Dawns  in  Psychiatric 
Residency  Training 

Medical  Center  and  Sheppard  Pratt 
combine  programs 


Beginning  in  July  1 997,  the 
University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center  and  the 
Sheppard  Pratt  Health 
System  will  combine  their 
psychiatric  residency  pro- 
grams, training  more  than  70 
residents  each  year.  The  four- 
year  residency  program  will 
offer  medical  school  gradu- 
ates an  opportunity  to  master 
their  clinical  skills  in  diverse 
settings  and  will  expose  them 
to  a  variety  of  clinical  experi- 
ences. 

"We've  had  a  long  stand- 
ing relationship  with 
Sheppard  Pratt  involving 
child  and  adolescent  fellow- 
ships and  health  services 
research,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  expanding  our  col- 
laboration," says  John 
Talbott,  M.D.,  professor  of 
psychiatry  and  chair  of  the 
department  of  psychiatry  at 
the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine.  "This 
will  give  all  the  residents 
exposure  to  a  wider  variety  of 
patient  populations  and  will 
broaden  their  experience  and 
knowledge." 

Training  sites  include 
the  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center,  Sheppard 
and  Enoch  Pratt  Hospital, 
the  Walter  P.  Carter  Center, 


the  Baltimore  VA  Medical 
Center,  the  Maryland 
Psychiatric  Research  Center, 
Spring  Grove  Hospital 
Center  in  Catonsville  and 
five  community  mental 
health  centers. 

The  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  Center 
has  one  of  the  largest  post- 
graduate psychiatry  training 
programs  in  the  country.  In 
addition  to  its  residency  pro- 
gram, the  Medical  Center 
provides  postgraduate  educa- 
tion to  fellows  in  addiction 
medicine,  administrative  psy- 
chiatry, consultation/liaison 
psychiatry,  community  psy- 
chiatry, child  and  adolescent 
psychiatry,  forensic  psychia- 
try, gero-psychiatry  as  well  as 
psychology  interns. 

Sheppard  Pratt  Health 
System  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  psychiatric  hospi- 
tals in  the  country  and  is 
ranked  as  one  of  the  top- 10 
psychiatric  hospitals  in  the 
nation,  according  to  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report. 
Sheppard  Pratt  has  trained 
psychiatrists  for  more  than 
50  years  and  is  international- 
ly recognized  as  a  high-quali- 
ty center  for  training  and 
research. 


Donald  E.  and  Patricia  C.  Wilson 


Boardroom  Named  for  Dean  and 
Mrs.  Wilson 


There  are  those  people  who 
make  donations  to  their  alma 
maters,  matching  naming 
opportunities  with  their 
desire  to  be  remembered  for 
posterity;  some  make  finan- 
cial contributions  to  charita- 
ble organizations,  or  perhaps 
to  their  place  of  business, 
seeking  notoriety. 

Others,  like  Donald  E. 
Wilson,  M.D.,  M.A.C.P., 
dean  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of 
Medicine,  have  a  more  altru- 
istic reason.  "I  wanted  to 
demonstrate  my  commitment 
to  the  Medical  School  by 
giving  to  a  project  that  is 
representative  of  leadership," 
offers  Dr.  Wilson  as  the 
explanation  for  his  substan- 
tial donation  toward  comple- 
tion of  a  new  Bressler 


boardroom. 

The  room,  located  on 
the  14th  floor,  has  been 
named  the  DONALD  E. 
AND  PATRICIA  C. 
WILSON  BOARDROOM 
in  honor  of  the  couple's  gift. 
The  project  clearly  had  Mrs. 
Wilson's  support  as  well. 
"Donald  is  devoted  to  the 
School  of  Medicine,  so  I  was 
very  pleased  when  he  said  he 
wanted  to  make  this  dona- 
tion," she  explains. 

As  the  place  visitors  are 
sometimes  greeted,  where 
the  school's  leadership  regu- 
larly meets  to  conduct  much 
of  its  business,  where  the 
future  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  is  often  discussed, 
it  is  appropriate  that  the 
boardroom's  benefactor  is  also 
its  namesake. 


TWO  CENTURIES 
of  DISTINCTION 


Since  1807,  the  University  of  Maryland  School 

of  Medicine  has  forged  a  tradition  of  academic 

excellence  and  pioneering  patient  care. 

Your  planned  gift  can  guarantee  this 

tradition  for  generations  to  come. 


life  income  gift  plan  with  the  University 
f  Man/land  School  of  Medicine  can  also: 


•  Generate  greater  income  for 
you  based  on  the  market 
value  of  your  stocks 

•  Eliminate  capital  gains  taxes 

•  Earn  a  charitable  income  tax 
reduction 

•  Reduce  tax  on  your  estate 


TO  INVEST 
IN  FUTURE 
TRADITIONS... 

For  more  information  about  endowing 
the  University  of  Man/land  School  of 
Medicine  and  its  continuing  tradition 
of  excellence,  please  contact: 

Gretta  R  Estey 

Vice  President  and  Associate  Dean 
for  Development 

University  of  Maryland  Medical  Center 
29  South  Greene  Street,  Suite  120 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21201 
(410)  328-4400 


We  Touch  Maryland': 
Life  Every  Day 
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Advances 

New  Study  Focuses  on  Reducing 

Surgical  Staging 

w-^-^ 

Cardiac  Risks  in  Patients  With 

Defines  Extent 

&S    p** 

Hypertension 

of  Esophageal 

_j  -"jj^js^^ 

Cancer 

The  University  of  Maryland 

nity  around  the  world  with 

Technique  is  non- 
invasive and  more 
accurate  than  using 

Medical  Center  is  taking  part 
in  a  major  international 
study  to  find  out  if  reversing 

definitive  information  on 
one  of  the  most  important 
questions  facing  cardiology 

a  condition  that  affects  mil- 

today— does  reversing  LVH 

imaging 

W\\ 

lions  of  people  in  the  United 

help  to  reduce  deaths? 

?  rj*9  ^ 

States  will  reduce  their  risk  of 

The  study,  which  will 

A  minimally  invasive  surgery 

Jf 

death  from  cardiac  disease. 

enroll  3,000  patients  in  the 

can  determine  the  stage  of 

81  x3i 

More  than  8,000 

United  States,  will  compare 

esophageal  cancer  and  help 

patients  in  the  United  States 

two  medications  that  are 

those  patients  receive  the 

Mark  Krasna,  M.D. 

used  to  reduce  high  blood 

most  beneficial  therapy, 

Candidates  for  the 

pressure.  The  Medical 

according  to  researchers  at 

benefit  most  from  combined 

study  are  people 

Center  is  one  of  seven  study 
sites  in  the  Baltimore  area. 

the  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  ( A-nter. 

therapy  of  surgery, 
chemotherapy  and  radiation. 

between  the  ages  of 

Candidates  lor  the  study 

Thoracoscopic  surgical 

The  information  from  surgi- 

55 and  80  who  have 

are  people  between  the  ages 

staging — a  new  procedure — 

cal  staging  would  also  help 

high  blood  pressure 
and  LVH. 

of  55  and  80  who  have  high 
blood  pressure  and  LVH. 
"Since  most  people  don't 

is  a  more  accurate  method  of 
defining  the  spread  and 
extent  of  disease  than  current 

patients  avoid  unnecessary 
therapy  if  their  cancer  has 
spread  extensively. 

know  if  they  have  LVH,  a 

noninvasive  imaging  tech- 

"The advantage  of  surgi- 

and Scandinavia  with  hyper- 

diagnosis will  be  part  of  the 

niques,  says  Mark  Krasna, 

cal  staging  prior  to  treatment 

tension  and  left  ventricular 

screening  process,"  Dr.  Weir 

M.D.,  a  thoracic  surgical 

is  that  it  improves  our  ability 

hypertrophy  (LVH)  will  take 

explains.  Participants  will 

oncologist  at  the  Marlene 

to  select  patients  who  will 

part  in  the  study. 

visit  their  study  site  seven 

and  Stewart  Greenebaum 

benefit  the  most  from  aggres- 

Researchers will  evaluate 

times  during  the  first  year 

Cancer  Center  at  the 

sive  therapy"  Dr.  Krasna  says. 

whether  there  are  benefits  of 

and  every  six  months  for  the 

University  of  Maryland. 

"It  also  allows  us  to  tailor 

reversing  LVH,  often  caused 

remainder  of  the  study, 

In  a  study  of  65  patients, 

treatment  to  the  patients 

by  high  blood  pressure, 

which  is  expected  to  contin- 

Dr. Krasna  and  other 

specific  needs.  For  instance, 

which  is  considered  an 

ue  for  approximately  four 

researchers  found  that  surgi- 

staging enables  us  to  deter- 

important cardiac  disease  risk 

years.  Medical  evaluations, 

cal  staging  correctly  deter- 

mine when  chemotherapy 

factor. 

tests  and  medications  associ- 

mined the  stage  of  cancer  in 

and  radiation  therapy  should 

"This  study  is  expected 

ated  with  the  study  are  free 

94  percent  of  cases  versus 

be  given  prior  to  surgery  to 

to  be  the  first  to  conclusively 

of  charge  to  participants. 

only  56  percent  in  those  who 

reduce  tumor  size  and  the 

evaluate  the  benefits  of  trying 

For  more  information 

had  non-invasive  staging 

number  of  lymph  nodes 

to  reverse  LVH,"  says 

about  the  study  or  to  volun- 

tests such  as  a  CT  scan,  MRI 

involved.  In  some  cases,  non- 

Matthew R.  Weir,  M.D., 

teer,  call  Dr.  Weir  or  Elijah 

and  ultrasound. 

surgical  treatment  alone  may 

professor  of  medicine  and 

Saunders,  M.D.,  associate 

The  findings  may  enable 

be  indicated,"  he  adds. 

head  of  nephrology.  "We 

professor  of  medicine  and 

physicians  to  more  effectively 

Surgical  staging  involves 

think  this  work  will  help  to 

head  of  hypertension,  at 

tailor  treatment  to  individual 

provide  the  medical  commu- 

410-328-2010. 

patients  and  decide  who  may 

continued  on  page  9 
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Advances 

Research  Could  Lead  to  More 

be  trained  to  tolerate  foreign 

not,  Dr.  Sarzotti-Kelsoe's 

Control  of  Immune  System 

cells  such  as  those  of  a  trans- 

work holds  promise  for  the 

planted  organ. 

future. 

Is  there  a  guidance  mecha- 

found herself  in  the  national 

Drs.  Robbins  and 

"I  know  I  can  induce  a 

nism  at  work  in  the  human 

spotlight  when  results  of  her 

Hoffman  are  University  of 

protective  response  with 

immune  system,  one  that 

study  of  immune  responses 

Maryland  School  of 

small  doses  of  vaccine,"  she 

could  be  manipulated  to 

in  newborn  mice  challenged 

Medicine  professors  who  also 

says.  "What  is  still  unclear  is 

cause  or  prevent  immune 

nearly  half  a  century  of  con- 

work in  the  Baltimore  VA 

how  large  doses  of  the  same 

reactions  at  will? 

ventional  wisdom  in 

Medical  Center  Research 

vaccine  generate  the  opposite 

Dr.  Marcella  Sarzotti- 

immunology. 

Service.  They  and  Sarzotti- 

type  of  immune  response.   Is 

Kelsoe,  research  assistant 

Sarzotti-Kelsoe,  Dr. 

Kelsoe  inoculated  newborn 

it  suppression?  Is  it  competi- 

professor at  the  University  of 

Deanna  S.  Robbins  and 

and  adult  mice  with  a  virus 

tion?  How  can  I  direct  the 

Maryland  School  of 

Dr.  Paul  M.  Hoffman  pub- 

for a  rare  form  of  leukemia 

response  to  type  1  (inflam- 

Medicine, thinks  there  may 

lished  their  findings  in  the 

that  affects  the  central  ner- 

matory) or  type  2  (anti- 

vous system.  The  disease 

inflammatory)?" 

killed  the  newborns,  while 

Dr.  Sarzotti-Kelsoe 

the  older  mice  successfully 

hopes  she  is  hot  on  the  trail 

"The  papers  all  challe 

nged  the  very  corner- 

fought  off  the  infection. 

of  an  underlying  mechanism 

stone  of  moder 

n  immunology." 

"It  puzzled  me  that  the 
virus  was  affecting  newborns 

of  immune  response.  "Once 
you  discover  a  basic  mecha- 

and not  adults,"  Dr.  Sarzotti- 

nism,  it  has  all  kinds  of  other 

Kelsoe  says.   "Conventional 

potential  applications,"  she 

be.   She's  endeavoring  to  find 

March  22,  1996  Science. 

wisdom  says  the  newborns 

says. 

out,  hoping  to  use  what  she 

Their  paper  was  one  of  three 

can't  respond  because  their 

learns  to  generate  the  desired 

on  a  similar  theme:  that  new- 

immune system  is   imma- 

response: attack  and  destroy, 

borns  are  not  too  young  to 

ture.  But  I  thought  they 

in  the  case  of  bacterial  or 

mount  an  immune  response 

could." 

viral  infection  and  protective- 

and  adults  may  be  able  to 

So  she  tried  giving  the 

tolerance  of  transplanted 

develop  tolerance  to  foreign 

baby  mice  a  drastically 

organs  or  the  body's  own 

cells  that  normally  cause  an 

reduced  dose  of  virus.   The 

cells.    Her  work  could  pave 

immune  reaction.  Reporting 

lower  dose  produced  a  nor- 

the way  for  earlier  and  more 

on  different  experiments  at 

mal,  healthy  immune 

The  News  and  Advances 

effective  immunizations— 

three  separate  institutions, 

response  in  the  newborns 

sections  were  prepared  with 

possibly  even  before  birth — 

the  papers  all  challenged  the 

which  protected  them  from 

thanks  to  the  public  affairs 

as  well  as  for  solutions  to  the 

very  cornerstone  of  modern 

the  disease. 

staffs  of  the  University  of 

rejection  puzzle  in  transplan- 

immunology, the  hypothesis 

Adult-sized  doses 

Maryland   School  of  Medicine 

tation  and  more  effective 

that  a  newborn's  immune 

induced  a  different  kind  of 

(410-706-3572),  the 

treatments  for  autoimmune 

system  must  learn  to  distin- 

immune response  in  new- 

University of  Maryland  at 

diseases  sue  1 1  as  arthritis  and 

guish  self  from  not-self 

born  mice,  one  which  did 

Baltimore  (410-706-7820), 

multiple  sclerosis. 

before  it  can  generate  an 

not  protect  from  elisease ,  Dr. 

and  the  University  of 

1  >r.  Sarzotti-Kelsoe,  who 

immune  response,  and  con- 

Sarzotti-Kelsoe  explains. 

Maryland  Medical  System 

conducts  her  work  at  the 

versel)  that,  because  it  has 

Whether  further 

(410-328-6776). 

Baltimore  Veterans  Afl 

learned  its  lesson  well,  the 

research  finds  the  foundation 

Medical  ( [enter,  recently 

adult  immune  system  cannot 

ol  immunology  Hawed  or 
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Advances 

Esophageal  Cancer, 
from  page  7 

Diagnostic  Radiology  Made  Easy 

students  would  feel  comfort- 
able in  the  environment  and 

two  minimally  invasive  pro- 
cedures— thoracoscopy  and 

New  CD-ROM  provides  multimedia  access 
to  images,  diagnostic  information 

not  be  intimidated  by  com- 
plex search  modes." 

The  development  team 

laparoscopy.  Using  scopes 

spent  more  than  4,000  hours 

with  miniature  video  cameras 

CD  Roentgen,  an  interactive 

ry  I  CME  credits  (offered  by 

creating  the  program  using 

surgeons  find  the  locations 

radiology  teaching  file  devel- 

the University  of  Maryland 

Macromedia  Director.  The 

and  number  of  lymph  nodes 

oped  by  physicians  at  the 

Medical  System.) 

result  is  a  three-dimensional 

in  the  chest  or  abdomen  that 

University  of  Mankind 

"It  can  be  difficult  for 

rendered  user  interface  with 

have  been  affected  by  cancer. 

School  of  Medicine,  will 

practicing  physicians  to  get 

buttons  for  patient  histories, 

Lymph  node  involvement  is 

change  the  face  of  instruc- 

away to  a  conference  to  keep 

diagnosis,  image  description 

the  most  significant  predictor 

tion  in  diagnostic  radiology. 

up  on  the  latest  develop- 

and image  magnification. 

of  how  a  patient  will  respond 

With  more  than  3,000 

ments  [in  diagnostic  radiolo- 

But  Dr.  Krebs  feels  that  the 

to  therapy,  according  to  Dr. 

images  and  easy  access  to 

real  achievement  lies  in  the 

Krasna. 

Cancer  of  the  esophagus, 

information  by  body  region, 
specific  diagnosis,  modality 

"There's  no  question 

ability  of  the  user  to  view 
images  in  a  wide  range  of 

which  is  increasing  at  a  rate 

(plain  film,  ultrasound,  MRI, 

that  multimedia 

modalities,  allowing  for  com- 

faster than  any  other  cancer 

CT,  nuclear  medicine,  mam- 

parison and  contrast. 

in  the  United  States,  is  asso- 

mography and  angiography), 

technology  is 

"Before  CD  Roentgen, 

ciated  with  poor  outcomes, 
including  relapses,  and 

or  disease  process,  CD 
Roentgen  promises  to  be  on 

changing  the  face 

students  would  have  to  wade 
through  textbooks  that 

death,  despite  aggressive 
therapy.  Esophageal  cancer 

the  cutting  edge  of  medical 
education. 

of  education" 

focused  on  presenting  images 
in  one,  maybe  two  modali- 

gives few  warning  signs 

"There's  no  question 

ties.  Our  multimedia 

before  it  progresses  and 

that  multimedia  technology 

gy],  let  alone  earn  60  CME 

approach  lets  students  view  a 

spreads —  one  of  the  most 

is  changing  the  face  of  educa- 

credits," Dr.  Krebs  says. 

particular  image  in  all  avail- 

disturbing factors.  According 

tion,"  says  Thorsten  Krebs 

"And  just  try  getting  that 

able  modalities  at  the  click  of 

to  Dr.  Krasna,  almost  70  per- 

M.D., assistant  professor  of 

many  credits  at  a  conference 

a  button,  which  in  turn  pro- 

cent of  patients  in  the  U.S. 

diagnostic  radiology  and  co- 

for  $149!" 

vides  them  with  a  more  com- 

are diagnosed  in  advanced 

creator  of  CD  Roentgen. 

Dr.  Michael  McDermott, 

plete  learning  experience," 

stages. 

"We  wanted  to  create  some- 

a radiology  fellow  at  the 

Dr.  Krebs  says. 

Dr.  Krasna  and  his  col- 

thing that  did  more  than  just 

University  of  Maryland 
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Jtn  architectural  study  blurs  uie  picture 
of  wiio  designed  Davidge  JiaJJ 


n  May,   1996,  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association  hired  Joh  n   G.    Waite 
Associates,  Architects,  to   prepare  a 
report  on  Davidge  Hall — the  first  step  in 
developing  a  long-range  program  to  restore  and 
conserve  this  historic  building. 

As  many  of  you  know,  Davidge  Hall  alone  survives  as 
the  oldest  building  in  the  United  States  continuously  used 
for  medical  education  and  contains  probably  the  oldest 
anatomical  theater  in  the  English-speaking  world.  Its 
counterparts  in  architectural  design — anatomical  theaters 
at  Harvard  and  the  University  or  Pennsylvania — have 
long  ago  succumbed  to  the  wrecking  ball. 

Now  historical  analysis  of  the  building  will  determine 


whether  it  qualifies  for  designation  as  a  National  Historic 
Landmark  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior — the 
highest  designation  in  the  country.  But  this  analysis  also 
has  unleashed  a  controversy  about  just  who  designed 
Davidge  Hall. 

Although  traditionally  attributed  to  Robert  Cary  Long 
Sr.,  an  important  Baltimore  builder  and  architect,  the 
design  of  the  building  exhibits  characteristics  found  in  the 
architecture  or  Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe  and  Thomas 
Jefferson.  There  is  now  growing  evidence  to  suggest  that 
French  architect  Maximilian  Godefroy,  with  Latrobe's 
assistance,  may  have  been  the  architect.  Here  is  an 
excerpt  from  the  report  released  in  November,  1996. 


Jjy  Diana  o.   Waite 


above:  View  of  Davidge  Hull,  circa  1877,  from  Medical  Alumni  Association  files. 
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William  Strickland's  1817  watercolor  of  Benjamin  Latrobe  i  Medical  Hall  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  built  in  1805-6.  The  Medical  Hall  is  the  wing  shown  at  the  left, 
surmounted  by  a  dome.  From  George  Tatum,  Penn  's  Great  Town  (Philadelphia:  University  Press,  1961). 


The  design  of 
Davidge  Hall  has  tra- 
ditionally been  attrib- 
uted to  Robert  Cary 
Long  St.,  of  Baltimore, 
but  accounts  published  at 
the  time  of  the  buildings 
construction  and  opening  do  not  men- 
tion the  name  of  the  architect  or 
builder.  Documents  from  these  early 
years  of  the  medical  college  that  would 
be  expected  to  reveal  details  about  the 
people  involved  in  design  and  con- 
struction and  the  materials  used — such 
as  annual  reports  to  the  General 
Assembly  and  minutes  of  the  meetings 
of  the  faculty  and  regents — apparently 
have  not  survived,  if  in  fact  they  were 
ever  compiled.  This  lack  of  documen- 
tation may  be  related  to  the  fact  that 
the  faculty  of  medicine  had  obtained 
the  deed  to  the  land  in  their  own 
names,  not  in  the  name  of  the  medical 
school,  and  had  personally  financed 
not  only  the  purchase  of  the  land  but 
also  the  construction  ol  the  building, 
since  neither  the  state  government  nor 
the  lotteries  had  provided  sufficient 
capital.  Ii   is  not  until  the   1820s  that 


publications  attribute  the  design  of  the 
college  to  Robert  Cary  Long. 

The  earliest  known  references  to 
the  design  of  the  building  are  found  in 
a  letter  from  Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe 
to  Maximilian  Godefroy.  Latrobe  had 
recently  designed  the  Medical  Hall  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  was 
living  in  Washington,  D.C.  Godefroy, 
a  French-trained  architect  then  living 
in  exile  in  Baltimore,  was  married  to 
Eliza  Crawford,  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
John  Crawford,  one  of  the  medical 
school's  founders.  Godefroy  had  settled 
in  Baltimore  in  1805  to  take  up  his 
duties  as  professor  of  civil  and  military 
architecture  and  of  fine  arts  at  the 
newly  incorporated  St.  Mary's  College 
at  Baltimore,  where  Latrobe's  son  was  a 
student. 

I  at  robes  letter  to  Godefroy  is 
dated  April  28,  1812.  Latrobe  and 
Godefroy  had  met  two  days  earlier,  and 
evidently  in  the  interim  Godefroy  had 
sent  Latrobe  a  letter  that  had  been 
delivered  to  Latrobe's  resilience  by  a 
"Dr.  Martin,"  probably  Dr.  Ennalls 
Martin,  a  physician  from  Talbot  County, 
Maryland,  who  like  1  )r.  (  rawford,  was  a 


member  of  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland. 
Latrobe  and  Godefroy  were  colleagues 
and  friends,  and  Godefroy  had  appar- 
ently sought  Latrobe's  advice  on  several 
projects. 

Latrobe  told  Godefroy,  'As  to  the 
design  of  the  medical  college,  I  rejoice 
sincerely  that  they  have  again  applied 
to  you."  No  records  have  been  uncov- 
ered to  indicate  when  college  officials 
may  have  first  approached  Godefroy 
nor  what  discussions  had  transpired. 
Now  Godefroy  evidently  asked  Latrobe 
about  how  to  fix  his  fee.  "You  ask  me  a 
very  difficult  question,  as  to  your  com- 
pensation as  architect,"  Latrobe  replied. 
"If  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
design  and  to  furnish  all  the  drawings, 
then  your  charge  should  be  2  1/2  per- 
cent on  the  expense,  that  is,  if  they  lay 
out  24,000$,  it  should  be  600$."  He- 
warned  Godefroy,  "This  they  will  think 
enormous."  He  offered  to  intercede  on 
Godefroy's  behalf.  "The  best  way  I 
think  to  settle  the  matter,  will  be  to 
propose  and  leave  the  negotiation  to 
me.  He  promised  to  travel  to 
Baltimore  as  soon  as  his  wife  was  feel- 
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ing  better  "and  will  call  at  once  as  a 
common  friend  on  the  Regent,  and  I 
will  answer  for  it,  that  I  can  put  the 
matter  in  a  right  footing." 

Godefroy  had  also  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  budget  for  the  project. 
To  this  Latrobe  offered  a  practical  com- 
parison to  his  Medical  Hall  at 
Philadelphia  and  a  strategy  for  pro- 
ceeding and  also  enclosed  a  sketch.  He 
suggested  that  Godefroy  adopt  a  two- 
part  scheme  in  order  to  keep  within 
the  current  budget.  He  proposed  that 
one  part  of  the  structure  be  construct- 
ed first;  he  showed  that  part  as  a  long, 
rectangular  building  with  a  semicircu- 
lar extension  at  the  rear  and  recom- 
mended that  it  be  "commodious  tho' 
plain."  Latrobe  then  proposed  adding 
an  extension  to  the  front  at  a  later 
time;  this  he  showed  as  an  even  longer 
rectangle  with  a  hexastyle  portico  and 
with  pavilions  at  the  ends. 
Interestingly,  Latrobe  was  aware  that  at 
Baltimore  it  had  already  been  deter- 
mined that  "your  building  is  to  have  a 
handsome  front"-Latrobe's  Medical 
Hall  at  Philadelphia  was  just  a  wing 
added  to  an  existing  house.  Latrobe 
promised  that  he  would  send  the  plans 
of  the  Philadelphia  school  to  Godefroy. 
Perhaps  because  Godefroy's  father-in- 
law  was  Dr.  John  Crawford,  who 
taught  courses  at  the  new  school  in 
181 1-12  and  1812-13,  Latrobe  did  not 
compete  for  the  Baltimore  commis- 
sion. No  further  correspondence 
between  the  two  men  regarding  the 
Baltimore  building  has  been  located. 

Latrobe's  April  28  letter  is  remark- 
able on  several  counts.  Since  construc- 
tion was  reportedly  begun  on  May  7, 
1812,  just  nine  days  later,  the  letter 
suggests  that  the  design  remained 
unsettled  at  a  very  late  date.  It  may  be 
that  only  leveling  of  the  site,  not  actual 
construction,  began  on  May  7,  but 
even  so,  construction  must  have  begun 
very  soon,  since  the  building  was 
enclosed  and  classes  were  held  there 
beginning  in  November  1812. 

Latrobe's  letter  poses  many  ques- 
tions about  the  design  of  the  medical 


college.  Was  the  design  really  still  an 
open  question  so  soon  before  construc- 
tion was  to  start?  Or  had  Godefroy 
been  misled,  or  had  he  perhaps  misread 
the  situation?  Did  Latrobe  ever  meet  in 
Baltimore  with  their  "common  friend" 
and  succeed  in  negotiating  an  accept- 
able fee  for  Godefroy?  Who  was  this 
mutual  acquaintance?  With  money  for 
the  project  so  tight,  was  Latrobe,  or 
Godefroy,  only  partially  successful  in 
negotiating  the  fee,  so  that  Godefroy 
perhaps  provided  only  a  few  drawings? 
Did  their  "common  friend"  persuade 
Latrobe  to  make  a  few  more  sketches 
himself  and  then  pass  them  on  to 
Long?  Did  Godefroy  ever  receive 
Latrobe's  drawings  of  the  Medical  Hall 
in  Philadelphia,  and  if  so,  did  he  show 


with  the  design  or  to  undercut  his 
friend  Godefroy. 

Presumably  it  was  Long  who  was  at 
the  job  site  in  May,  1812,  overseeing 
the  construction.  He  was  at  this  time 
40  years  old  and  had  been  working  as  a 
carpenter  and  builder  in  Baltimore 
probably  as  early  as  the  1780s.  Long 
had  been  born  in  Maryland.  According 
to  family  tradition,  he  had  left  home 
when  "quite  young"  in  order  to  escape 
from  an  unfriendly  stepfather;  he  car- 
ried "his  whole  property  contained  in  a 
pocket-handkerchief  slung  over  his 
back  by  a  cane."  A  grandson  reported 
that  he  "took  the  first  opportunity  of 
work  that  offered,  apprenticing  himself 
to  a  carpenter"  and  that  this  "early 
training  and  innate  superiority  raised 


View  ofDavidge  Hall  from  Charles  Varle,  Complete  I  ieiv  of  Baltimore  (Baltimore:  Samuel  Young,  1833). 


them  to  Dr.  Crawford  or  other  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  of  the  medical 
school?  Did  Long  see  Latrobe's  plans 
and  make  notes  from  them  for  his  own 
purposes  in  Baltimore?  In  any  case, 
Latrobe  had  little  regard  for  Long,  and 
unless  he  was  in  very  desperate  finan- 
cial straits,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
Latrobe  would  have  acted  to  help  Long 


him  to  the  captaincy  of  the  architects  of 
Baltimore."  By  1797,  when  he  was 
about  25  years  old,  Long  had  been 
selected  as  the  chief  builder  of  the 
handsome  new  Assembly  Rooms,  where 
the  elite  of  Baltimore  socialized  in  the 
elegant  ballroom  and  in  the  card  and 
refreshment  rooms.  The  initial  design 
for  the  Assembly  Rooms  is  attributed  to 
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Col.  Nicholas  Rogers,  a  gentleman- 
architect  in  Baltimore,  but  later,  on 
Poppleton's  1822  map  of  Baltimore, 
Long  was  listed  as  the  architect. 

During  the  next  15  years,  before 
beginning  work  at  the  medical  college, 
Long  was  busy  with  many  important 
commissions  in  Baltimore.  Between 
1798  and  1802  he  constructed  the 
main  building  for  a  new  prison  lor 
Baltimore  County,  located  east  of  Jones 
Falls.  Nicholas  Rogers,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners lor  the  construction  of  the 
jail,  has  been  credited  as  the  architect, 
but  Long  is  credited  as  the  designer  in 
later  publications. 

Union  Bank,  Long's  next  major 
commission,  has  generally  been  consid- 
ered to  be  his  masterpiece.  For  inspira- 
tion, Long  turned  to  a  recently 
published  book  that  he  borrowed  on 
two  occasions  from  the  Library 
Company  of  Baltimore:  Sketches  in 
Architecture;  Containing  Plans  and 
Elevations  of  Cottages,  Villa,  etc.  by  John 
Soane,  the  London  architect  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  From  Soane,  Long 
copied  the  unusually  tall  Ionic  columns 
at  the  entrance  and  at  the  corner  recess- 
es. The  treatment  of  the  windows  on 
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modern  and  cosmopolitan  at  a  time 
when  Baltimore  was  vying  for  national 
prominence  with  other  Eastern  ports. 

In  1811,  Long  was  engaged  as  the 
builder  and  possibly  as  the  architect  of 
another  large  public  building  in 
Baltimore,  the  New  Theater,  later  called 
the  Holliday  Street  Theater.  These 
building  projects  must  have  demon- 


j*       Sketch  by  Benjamin  H.  Latrobefir 
his  suggested  two-part  construction 
n  heme  for  College  of  Me/In  ine  o] 
}         Maiyland.  in  letter  Irani  Latrobe  to 
Maxililian  Godefroy.  April  28, 
IS  12.  From  John  '     \  an  Home. 
Correspondence  and  Miscellaneous 

S        Papers  of  Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe. 
vol  3  (New  Haven  and  London: 
)  ,ilt'  I  hiivcrsity  Press  for  Maryland 

/        Historical  Society,  1988) 
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the  first  story  oi  the  bank — an  arched 
recess  with  a  rectangular  window  and  a 
panel  below — were  also  derived  from 
Soane;  a  modification  ol  this  treatment 
appeared  later  on  the  side  facades  of  the 
medical  college.  The  bank  building  was 
opened  in  1807  to  considerable  praise. 
( !onstru<  ted  ol  mai  ble  and  brick,  it 
represented  its  owners'  desires  to  appeal 


strated  to  leading  Baltimoreans  that 

Long  had  the  necessary  skills  to  exe- 
cute large-scale  public  commissions, 
both  as  a  builder  and  to  some  extent  as 
a  designer.  He  was  also  known  in  the 
community  for  his  work  as  a  public 
surveyor  (he  had  been  named  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1791  to  lay  our  a 
road  I  mm  Baltimore  to  the  nulls  ai 


Jones  Falls  and  had  filed  petitions  for 
numerous  street  openings);  as  a  pro- 
moter of  public  works  (he  was  a  man- 
ager of  a  lottery  to  raise  funds  for  a 
canal  and  for  the  medical  college);  and 
as  a  builder  of  private  residences,  both 
large  and  small.  For  Robert  Oliver,  a 
socially  prominent,  well-to-do 
Baltimore  merchant,  Long  concocted 
an  ambitious  design  for  a  mansion  that 
was  built  in  1805-07:  a  broad,  three- 
story  structure  with  innovative  combi- 
nations of  classical  elements. 
Something  of  the  scope  of  Longs  busi- 
ness activities  is  apparent  in  records 
dating  from  August  1814,  a  few  days 
after  the  British  burned  Washington, 
when  Long  with  "30  carpenters  in  his 
imploy  had  tendered  their  services"  to 
the  Baltimore  Committee  of  Vigilance 
and  Safety. 

During  his  years  in  Baltimore, 
Long  had  been  in  contact  with  the 
city's  leaders,  not  only  through  his 
important  building  commissions  but 
also  through  several  other  business 
activities.  Beginning  in  1796,  when  his 
name  first  appears  in  the  Baltimore  city 
directory,  Long  was  listed  as  a  carpenter 
and  then  as  a  house  carpenter,  but  in 
1804  he  appeared  in  the  directory  as  a 
lumber  merchant,  with  a  lumber  yard 
at  the  corner  of  Charles  and  Camden 
streets.  Long  was  a  member  of  the  first 
and  subsequent  boards  of  directors  of 
the  Mechanics'  Bank  and  of  the 
Baltimore  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
Earlier,  he  had  served  as  secretary  pro 
tempere  of  the  Carpenters'  Society. 

Through  his  association  with  the 
Library  Company  of  Baltimore,  Long 
could  well  have  known  some  of  the 
men  involved  in  establishing  the  new 
medical  college.  Dr.  George  Brown, 
who  had  lent  his  name  as  a  founder  of 
the  college,  was  among  the  first  officers 
of  the  library.  Faculty  members  Dr. 
Nathianel  Potter  and  Dr.  John 
Crawford  were  members,  as  was  Col. 
John  F.  Howard,  on  whose  land  the 
medical  college  was  to  be  constructed. 
Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  joint 
professors  ol  anatomy,  Dr.  James  Cocke 


I  l 


and  Dr.  John  Davidge,  dean  of  che 
school,  were  members  of  the  Library 
Company. 

By  the  time  Long  began  work  on 
the  medical  college  building,  Long  and 
Dr.  Davidge  had  consulted  one  another 
professionally.  In  1807  Dr.  Davidge 
and  two  partners  had  engaged  Long  to 
petition  the  Baltimore  city  council  to 
establish  the  boundaries  of  what  is  now 
East  Lexington  Street,  where  they  sub- 
sequently built  townhouses.  Davidge 
hired  Long  to  build  number  22  East 
Lexington  Street,  apparently  on  specu- 
lation, and  the  house  was  underway  at 
the  same  time  as  construction  was 
beginning  at  the  medical  school. 

When  Long,  in  turn,  needed  med- 
ical attention  for  his  family  and  him- 
self, he  sought  the  care  of  Drs.  Davidge 
and  Cocke,  who  had  been  in  practice 
together  since  February  1807.  Their 
account  book  shows  that  they  delivered 
Long's  wife  of  a  child,  probably  early  in 
February  1808  (just  a  few  months  after 
the  legislation  establishing  the  medical 
college  had  been  enacted).  The  doctors 
recorded  another  "lying  in  Mrs.  Long 
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ficult  commission  to  design  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral  of  Baltimore)  and 
of  "the  Goths  of  the  College"  (for 
whom  Elizas  future  husband 
Maximilian  Godefroy  had  designed  a 
chapel)  but  that  "you  deprecated  my 
censure  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Oliver,  thus 


do  by  many  fnysterious  &  mischievous 
methods  and  then  pass  it  for  his  own,  the 
most  prominent  feature  in  most  architects, 
for  originality  belongs  to  but  few,  and 
unluckily  Long  is  not  one  of  thou  except 
in  his  Charles  street  Bank  and  there  I 
think  he  bears  the  palm,  from  me  at  least 
or  anything  I  ever  saw  in  my  travels  either 
at  home  or  abroad. 

Long,  however,  prevailed  over 
Rogers,  and  St.  Paul's,  with  its  extraor- 
dinarily tall  steeple,  was  built  to  Long's 
designs  in  1814-17.  Long's  other  work 
dating  from  after  the  completion  of  the 
medical  college  includes  the  Mechanics' 
Bank  of  Baltimore;  Homeland,  an 
estate  for  David  Maulden  Perine;  and 
the  museum  on  Holliday  Street  erected 
in  1813  for  Rembrandt  Peale,  the  first 
substantial  structure  built  specifically 
for  museum  purposes  in  the  United 
States.  Peale  later  had  a  falling  out  with 
Long  and  accused  him  of  misusing  con- 
fidences and  "instead  of  making  me  a 
building  for  5000  dollars,  erected  one 
upwards  of  14  thousand;"  Peale  also 
blamed  Long  for  the  trouble  that  befell 
the  gas  company,  of  which  both  he  and 


iDatrooe  told  ^odefrotj ,  u  Jis  to  tne  design  of t/ie  medical  colleae,  J7 
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$20.00"  in  July  1811.  The  physicians 
also  treated  Long  frequently,  often 
monthly,  from  February  1810  through 
October  1814;  it  was  during  this  time 
that  the  medical  college  was  being 
erected. 

Despite  his  many  successful  per- 
sonal and  professional  relationships, 
Long  was  not  without  detractors. 
Latrobe  was  scathing  in  his  comments 
about  Long's  design  for  Robert  Oliver's 
house.  In  a  letter  written  in  1806  to 
Eliza  Crawford,  Dr.  Crawford's  daugh- 
ter and  the  editor  of  a  Baltimore  peri- 
odical, Latrobe  protested  her  uneven 
editing  of  his  article  about  Baltimore 
buildings.  He  complained  that  she  had 
not  censured  his  criticisms  of  "the 
Cathedral  folks"  (a  reference  to  his  dif- 


robbing  me  of  the  richest  morsel  of 
Vandalism  in  the  city,  for  you  know  I 
will  not  offend  you."  In  another 
instance,  Long's  early  relationship  with 
Nicholas  Rogers  had  turned  bitter  by 
1814,  when  Rogers  jealously  com- 
plained to  the  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  about 
Long's  influence  over  Rogers's  design 
for  a  new  building  for  the  congregation: 
Being  informed  by  my  Son  that  you 
have  received  my  plan  of  the  Church  and 
that  it  is  now  in  Longs  hands  who  builds 
so  many  curious  &  comical  things,  and 
that  means  ever  restless  and  fond  of 
changes,  he  may  take  it  into  his  head  to  go 
to  murdering  and  mangling  mine  which 
any  crooked  twisted  and  evil  genius  may 


Long  were  founders. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  it  is  not 
until  the  1820s  that  Long  is  regularly 
referred  to  as  an  architect  in  published 
sources.  The  1824  Baltimore  city 
director)'  was  the  first  to  identify  Long 
as  an  architect;  previously  he  was  listed 
as  a  carpenter  or  as  a  house  carpenter. 
The  Poppleton  map  of  Baltimore, 
issued  two  years  earlier,  credits  Long  as 
the  architect,  rather  than  the  builder,  as 
was  more  likely,  of  Calverton,  the  home 
of  merchant  and  banker  Dennis  H. 
Smith,  which  was  probably  designed  by 
J.J.  Ramee.  In  1824  Thomas  W. 
Griffith  published  a  history  entitled 
The  Annals  of  Baltimore,  in  which  he 
too  described  Long  as  the  architect  of 
Calverton. 
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With  several  important  commis- 
sions legitimately  to  his  credit  and 
with  promotional  opportunities  pre- 
sented by  the  new  Poppleton  map  and 
Griffith's  Annals,  Long  may  have  felt 
that  it  was  an  auspicious  time  to  begin 
presenting  himself  as  an  architect. 
Ramee  and  Godefroy  had  left  town, 
Latrobe  was  dead,  and  Robert  Mills 
appears  not  to  have  had  any  Baltimore 
commissions  alter  the  Washington 
Monument  was  completed.  Unlike 
these  men,  Long  never  had  formal 
architectural  training,  and  he  had 
never  been  abroad,  but  he  knew 
European  architecture  through  his 
study  of  important  treatises  in  the 
Library  Company's  collection  and  per- 
haps other  books  in  his  own  home 
library. 

Long  remained  a  citizen  ol 
Baltimore  until  his  death  in  1833,  and 
was  buried  in  the  graveyard  beside  St. 
Paul's.  Years  later  his  grandson  lament 
ed  that  he  knew  ol  only  a  lew  ol 
Longs  many  buildings  and  had  not 
been  "able  to  remember  or  gain  knowl- 
edge ol "  the  many  others: 


/  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  give 
much  fuller  details  of  his  work  and  expe- 
rience, which,  no  doubt,  considering  the 
era  of  their  occurrence,  must  have  been 
very  interesting.  But  it  is  very  hard  to 
unearth  facts,  where  there  is  a  lack  of 
records  of  any  sort;  and,  in  all  the  various 
changes  that  have  happened  to  the  family 
since  his  time,  all  his  drawings,  papers, 
sketches,  &c,  have  vanished.'11 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  Long 
was  the  builder  of  the  medical  college 
(promissory  notes  to  him  from  1812 
and  1816  have  survived),  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  know  exactly  who  was  the 
architect,  unless  new  documentation 
about  Long,  Godeftoy,  or  Latrobe 
comes  to  light.  It  may  well  be  that 
much  ol  the  credit  lor  the  building  in 
fact  belongs  to  Long;  he  may  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  plans  lot  the 
Medical  Hall  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  that  Latrobe  hail 
promised  to  dispatch  to  Baltimore; 
Irom  them  long  may  have  quickly 
made  his  own  drawings  to  fit  the  spe- 
cial conditions  at   Baltimore  and  then 


started  construction.  Long  may  even 
have  traveled  to  Philadelphia  to  see  the 
new  Medical  Hall. 

Perhaps  a  more  likely  scenario  is 
that  Godefroy  received  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  drawings  from 
Latrobe,  quickly  drew  up  plans  and 
elevations  for  the  medical  college,  and 
left  it  to  Long,  as  the  builder,  to  pre- 
pare working  drawings  and  to  work 
out  the  details.  Such  an  arrangement 
may  have  occurred  if  Godefroy  had  not 
been  able  to  secure  all  of  the  $600 
architectutal  fee  that  Latrobe  had  pro- 
posed. Since  Long  held  the  construc- 
tion contract,  he  may  have  been  less 
demanding  about  receiving  a  standatd 
architectural  fee.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
Latrobe  was  directly  involved  since 
there  is  no  further  mention  of  the 
medical  college  in  his  papers. 

What  is  clear  is  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  of  the  medical  col- 
lege wete  eager  to  begin  work.  They 
had  lofty  goals  but  were  pressed  for 
cash,  since  they  were  financing  the 
acquisition  of  the  site  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  themselves. 
They  pushed  the  work  ahead  quickly 
despite  the  hardships  posed  by  the  War 
of  1812.  The  faculty  members  were 
delighted  with  their  new  home.  It 
recalled  in  its  classical  architectural 
vocabulary  the  exceptional  value  that 
the  ancient  world  placed  upon  science, 
and  in  its  monumental  size  and  scale  it 
boldly  ptoclaimed  the  vision  of  its 
rounders. 


Diana  S.  Waite  is  an  architecural 
historian  with  Mt.  Ida  Press,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


We  conducted  an  extensive  search  for ,/ 
rendering  of  Robert  Cary  Long  Sr.,  but 
were  unable  to  locate  one. 
—Editor 
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a  city 


known  nation- 
ally for  its  stag- 
gering teen 
birth  rate  and 
which  the  side- 
walk slogan  "The 
City  That  Reads"  is  sniggeringly 
rephrased  as  "The  City  That  Breeds," 
one  public  school  has  spent  30  years 
helping  expectant  teens  deliver  healthy 
babies  and  then  directing  mother  and 
child  toward  better  lives.  The 
Laurence  G.  Paquin  School  for 
Pregnant  and  Parenting  Students  is  a 
junior  and  senior  high  magnet  school 
in  northeast  Baltimore. 

The  Paquin  School  offers  its  stu- 
dents the  services  of  a  school  health 
center  —  it's  one  of  1 1  public-school- 
based  health  clinics  in  Baltimore.  For 
the  past  three  years,  the  Paquin  Family 
Health  Center  has  been  operated  by 
the  department  of  family  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  Medical 
Center  under  the  direction  of  Beth 
Barnet,  M.D.,  assistant  professor.  In 
fall  1993,  the  City  Health 
Department  asked  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  Center  to  take  over 
the  Paquin  School  health  clinic,  in 
part  to  free  city  resources  for  use  in 
other  schools,  but  primarily  to  bring 
comprehensive  family  medicine  ser- 


Family  Medicine 
generates  a  formula 

for  success  for 

teen  mothers  at  the 

Paquin  School 


vices  to  Paquin  stu- 
dents and  their  children — before  and 
after  they  are  born. 

Now  beginning  its  fourth  year, 
the  Maryland-operated  center  counts 
many  successes,  including  high  satisfac- 
tion rankings  from  the  students,  one  of 
the  lowest  sexually  transmitted  disease 
rates  in  the  city,  a  repeat  pregnancy  rate  of 
10  percent  compared  to  20  percent  city- 
wide  and  a  6  percent  low  birth-weight 
rate  (the  city  average  is  19  percent). 
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to  kelp  teen  mothers  become 
educated,  economically 
independent  adults. 


"During  our  first  year  operating  the 
health  center,"  says  Dr.  Barnet,  "we 
assessed  what  was  there  and  what  wasn't. 
In  year  two,  we  obtained  a  residency 
training  grant  that  enabled  us  to  include 
rotations  at  Paquin  for  our  family  medi- 
cine residents,"  Dr.  Barnet  explains. 
"Having  residents  not  only  provides 
more  doctors  to  serve  the  teens,  it  allows 
our  residency  program  to  offer  a  much 
stronger  foundation  in  high-risk  teen 
behavior  and  teen  obstetrical  care." 

Second  year  residents  learn  how  to 
care  for  high  risk  adolescents,  she  adds. 
With  that  foundation,  third  year  resi- 
dents in  the  Paquin  Health  Center  pro- 
vide longitudinal  care — doctors  see 
patients  at  Paquin  approximately  every 
other  week,  caring  for  expectant  teens 
throughout  their  pregnancies  and  deliv- 
ery, and  continue  with  postpartum  care 
for  the  teens  and  their  babies. 

"Having  health  services  in  school 
keeps  the  girls  from  losing  too  much 
school  time  traveling  to  and  from  doc- 
tors' appointments,"  says  Dr.  Barnet. 
"Comprehensive  pre-natal  care  helps 
reduce  the  health  consequences  of  an 
early  pregnancy  for  both  mother  and 
baby,  and  we  can  teach  the  girls  to  nav- 
igate the  health  care  system  and  get  the 
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answers  to  their  many  health  ques- 
tions." 

The  Paquin  School  Family  Health 
Center  is  also  a  major  participant  in 
several  ventures  that  involve  other  dis- 
ciplines and  community  resources  to 
help  young  mothers  and  fathers  cope 
with  pregnancy  and  parenthood. 

Project  Bridges  (Building 
Resources  Toward  Independence, 
Decision-making,  Graduation  and 
Esteem  of  Self)  is  a  grant-funded, 
multi-component  program  that  com- 
bines school,  community  and  home 
activities  and  is  operated  through  the 
Paquin  health  center.  Dr. 
Barnet  says,  "We're  help- 
ing develop  a  dynamic 
curriculum  that  teaches 
decision-making  and  prob- 
lem-solving skills  related  to 
HIV  infection  and  substance 
abuse  prevention.  The  cur- 
riculum was  adapted  from 
one  used  with  Native 
American  high  school  stu- 
dents." 

Paquin  students  are  also 
enjoying  a  pre-natal  dance 
movement  class  that  helps  them 
understand  and  appreciate  the 
changes  their  bodies  are  experi- 
encing due  to  adolescence  and 
pregnancy.  "We  also  work  with  stu- 
dents to  alleviate  their  fears  of  labor 
pain  and  death  in  childbirth — one  of 
teens'  greatest  pregnancy  worries,    Dr. 
Barnet  says. 

In  addition,  the  Paquin  Family 
Health  Center  in  collaboration  with 
Church/Champ,  a  community  organi- 
zation originally  founded  to  address 
the  high  rate  of  hypertension  among 
African-Americans,  is  sponsoring  an 
eight-week  nutrition  and  fitness  pro- 
gram for  new  mothers.  Teens  get  help 
losing  weight  after  delivery  and  learn- 
ing the  basics  of  nutrition  and  food 
shopping  for  mother  and  child. 

Last  year,  Baltimore's  Arena  Players 
assisted  Paquin  students  in  developing 
a  drama  outreach  group  th.it  wrote  and 
produced  a  play  about  the  prevention 
of  teen  pregnancy  ami  sexually  trans- 
mitted diseases.  After  successfully 


debuting  the  play  in  1995,  the  group 
hopes  to  take  the  production  on  the 
road  to  middle  schools  throughout  the 
city. 

The  Paquin  Family  Health  Center 
has  developed  a  mental  health  compo- 
nent that  helps  students  deal  with  the 
presence  of  drugs  in  their  lives  (often 
used  by  relatives  or  boyfriends)  and  in 
their  communities. 

Reaching  far  beyond  the  school 
yard,  the  Paquin  health  center  is  part- 
nering with  Parents  Anonymous  to 
match  expectant 


and  simply  as  members  of  a  society 
struggling  to  deal  with  the  widespread 
and  long-term  effects  of  a  soaring  num- 
ber of  teen  pregnancies.  "There's  a 
myth  that  most  kids  become  pregnant 
and  then  drop  out  of  school.  The 
majority  of  teens  who  become  pregnant 
have  already  dropped  out  of  school,  so 
it's  a  challenge  for  those  with  babies  to 
remain  in  school,"  Dr.  Barnet  explains. 

"The  reality  is  that  our  nation 
makes  it  virtually  impossible  for  young, 
low-income,  mothers  to  get 
—       affordable,  safe  child  care," 
she  continues.  "Teens  with 
babies  are  at  risk  for  drop- 
ping out  of  school. 
Paquin  helps  provide  the 
support  and  resources  to 
prevent  this  outcome." 

Students  who 
attend  Paquin  are 
among  the  most  moti- 
vated and  hardest 
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teens  with  adults  who  will  con- 
tribute significantly  to  their  lives  dur- 
ing their  last  trimester  and  up  to  one 
year  after  delivery.  Says  Dr.  Barnet, 
"We  think  this  long-term  contact  offers 
an  important  health  care  benefit  by 
helping  reduce  child  abuse  and  neglect 
and  encouraging  teen  mothers  to  find 
new  goals  in  life  to  avoid  more 
unplanned  pregnancies.' 

Fathers  aren't  left  out  of  the  equa- 
tion at  Paquin.   The  Young  Fathers 
Program  pairs  male  social  workers  with 
teen  fathers  to  help  them  become  ready 
for  work  and  family  life,  and  a  number 
ol  fathers  do  accompany  Paquin  stu- 
dents to  the  health  center  for  check- 
ups. 

Becoming  part  ol  the  Paquin 
Si  fiool  has  proved  rewarding  for 
Medical  (  'enter  doctors  both  clinically 


get  themselves  and 
their  babies  to  school 
each  morning,  often 
over  long  distances 
via  public  trans- 
School         portation,  to  continue  their 
education  and  eventually  enable  them- 
selves to  hold  family-supporting  jobs. 
The  options  open  to  the  vast  majority 
of  Baltimore's  teen  mothers  can  be 
imagined — and  lamented.  As  Dr. 
Barnet  makes  new  plans  to  make  the 
Paquin  Family  Health  Center  a  model 
for  schools  nationally,  she  offers  a 
warning:  "We  may  not  yet  be  able  to 
stop  teenagers  from  having  babies.  But 
we  have  to  help  teen  mothers  become 
educated,  economically  independent 
adults  before  well-meaning  welfare 
reform  has  awful  consequences  for  the 
innocent  children  coming  into  the 
world  right  now." 

Karen  Donohue  Kleer  is  a  free  lance 
writer  in  Hi hi 'more. 
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. — -19  9  6       HONOR       R  O  L  L  « — » 

The  Medical  AJumni  Association  of  the  University  of  Mary/ana  publishes  its  Honor  Roll  each  year  in 
the  Winter  Bulletin  magazine.  The  listing  recognizes  gifts  made  to  the  School  of  Medicine  through  the 
Medical  AJumni  Association  between  July  1,  1QQ5  ana  June  30,   1QQ0.  On  behalf  of  all  who  benefit 

from  your  generosity,  we  salute  you  in  this  Honor  Roll  and  extend  a  heartfelt  thanks. 

THE  1807  CIRCLE 

The  180/  Circle  is  an  honors  society  ol  the  John   Beale 

Daviagfe  Alliance,  the  highest  level  ol  donors  to  the 

University  ol  Maryland  School  ol   Medicine  and  the  Medical 

AJumni  Association  ol    the  University  or  Maryland. 


1897 

Isaac  Dickson 

1904 

A.  Lee  Ellis 
1921 

Moses  Paulson 

1926 

Max  Trubek 

1930 

Maxwell   Hurston 

1931 

Harry  S.  Shelley 

1932 

Herbert  Berger 

1933 

Sam   Beanstock 
Mark  Thumim 

1934 

M.  Paul  Mains 

1935 

Benjamin  M.  Stein 

1937 

David  A.  Barker 
James  Frenkil  & 

Carolyn  McGuire  Frenkil 
Albert  Shapiro 

1938 

Theodore  E.  Woodward 

1940 

Ross  Z.  &  Grace  S.  Pierpont 
1942 

Louis  O.J.  Manganiello 


1943 

Irving  J.  Taylor 

1945 

David  H.  Barker 
John  M.  Dennis 
Joseph  B.  Ganey 

1946 

David  &  Norma  Sills,  Jr. 

1951 

Kathleen  R.  McGrady 

1952 

Paul  H.  Gislason 
Morton  M.  Krieger 

1953 

Sylvan  &  May  Frieman 

1954 

Thomas  E.  Hunt,  Jr. 

1957 

Frederick  W.  Plugge,  IV 
Walter  M.  Shaw 

1959 

Lawrence  D.  Pinkner 
Hans  R.  Wilhelmsen 

1960 

Selvin  Passen 
Morton  I.  Rapoport 

1961 

James  R.  Appleton 
David  E.  Litrenta 

1966 

Lloyd  I.  Kramer 

1970 

Louis  A.  Shpritz 

1975 

Richard  L.  &  Kathie  Taylor 


FACULTY 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  A.  Berman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  P.  G.  Flynn 

Dr.  Anthony  L.  Imbembo 

Dr.  John  A.  Kastor 

Dr.  M.  Jane  Matjasko 

Dr.  Taghi  M.  Modarressi  & 

Ms.  Anne  Tyler 

Dr.  Richard  D.  Richards 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  C.  Schimpff 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  E.  Wilson 

FRIENDS 

Lois  &  Irving  Blum  Foundation 

Ms.  Lenore  J.  Bohm 

Mary  Gray  Cobey  &  William  W.  Cobey 

Dr.  Florence  Einstein 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Franks 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Grollman  Glick 

The  Hon.  Louis  L.  &  Mrs.  Goldstein 

Mr.  Stewart  J.  Greenebaum 

Bessie  &  Simon  Grollman 

Mrs.  Martha  Gudelsky 

Willard  &  Lillian  Hackerman 

Edmund  J.  &  Mary  C.  Hevey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Hug 

Hon.  Francis  X.  Kelly 

Sir  &  Lady  Maurice  Laing 

Roger  C.  &  Brenda  Lipitz 

Dr.  Theodore  R.  Matheny 

Mrs.  Helen  Golden  Paulson 

Mrs.  Harry  S.  Shelley 

Mrs.  Alvin  S.  Wolpoff 
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JOHN  BEALE  DAVIDGE  ALLIANCE 

The  John  Beale  Davidg'e  Alliance  is  a  permanent 
recognition  society  lor  donors  ol  $10,000  -  $49,000. 
Named  lor  the  rounder  and  lirst  dean  oi  the  School  oi 
Medicine,  it  is  the  oldest  organization  devoted  to 
acknowledge  the  sig'nilicant  gilts  ol  alumni  and  Iriends 
ol  the  School  oi  Medicine  and  the  LTniversity  oi 
Maryland  Medical  System. 


1879 

Charles  Getz 

1907 

Julius  E.  Gross 

1910 

Walter  M.  Winters 

1916 

Frank  C.  Marino 
1917 

Charles  R.  Thomas 

1925 

Eva  F.  Dodge 
Joseph  Nataro,  Sr. 

1927 

Abraham  H.  Finkelstein 
Charles  E.  Gill 

1928 

Aaron  I.  Grollman 
Aaron  H.  Meister 
Morris  H.  Saffron 

1929 

Abraham  Jacobs 
William  Yudkoff 


1931 

William  M.  Seabold 

1932 

Mortimer  D.  Abrashkin 
John  C.  Dumler 
Abraham  N.  Kaplan 
Francis  N.  Taylor 

1935 

Jeannette  R.  Heghinian 
Irving  Klompus 
Howard  B.  Mays 
Harry  M.  Robinson,  Jr. 

1936 

Jaye  Grollman 
Milton  H.  Stapen 
Samuel  Steinberg 

1937 

Jack  A.  Kapland 

1938 

Daniel  J.  Abramson 
John  Z.  Bowers 
Aaron  Feder 
Joseph  M.  George 
Bernard  J.  Sabatino 
H.  Leonard  Warres 
Celeste  L.  Woodward 


1939 

Bernard  S.  Kleiman 

1940 

William  S.  M.  Ling 
A.  Frank  Thompson,  Jr. 
William  I.  Wolff 

1941 

Jacob  B.  Mandel 
Benjamin  Pasamanick 
Raymond  Kief  Thompson 

1942 

James  N.  McCosh,  Jr. 

1943M 

Harry  Cohen 

1943D 

Ruth  W.  Baldwin 
Eli  Galitz 
Jack  C.  Morgan 
John  M.  Recht 
Wm.  B.  Rogers,  Jr. 

1945 

Joseph  W.  Baggett 
Oscar  B.  Camp 
Mary  Dorcas  Clark 


Eugene  H.  Conner 
William  A.  Holbrook 
John  J.  Tansey 

1946 

Walter  J.  Benavent 
Joseph  D'Antonio 
Erwin.  R.  Jennings 
Herbert  J.  &  Virginia 

Levickas 
Allan  H.  Macht 

1948 

Robert  L.  Rudolph 
Kyle  Y.  Swisher,  Jr. 

1949 

Robert  A.  Abraham 
Robert  R.  Rosen 
John  F.  Strahan 

1950 

Joseph   B.  Bronushas 
Grace  Hofsteter 
Virginia  Huffer 
Milton  R.  Righetti 

1951 

Charles  W.  McGrady 

1952 

Robert  O.  Grubb 

1953 

Richard  M.  Baldwin 
George  C.  Peck 

1954 

Samuel  J.  Abrams 
Robert  B.  Goldstein 
J.  Walter  Smyth 
Rufus  Thames 
Arthur  V  Whittaker 

1955 

Neal  C.  Capel 
Joseph  W.  Cavallaro 
Donald  H.  Dembo 
Henry  A.  Diederichs 
Vernon  M.  Gelhaus 
Morton  D.  Kramer 


George  L.  Morningstar 
Frank  R.  Nataro 

1956 

Theodore  R.  Carski 
John  B.  Littleton 
Herbert  M.  Marton 
Joseph  S.  McLaughlin 
Virginia  T  Sherr 

1957 

Marvin  S.  Arons 
Charles  M.  Henderson 
Landon  Clarke  Stout 
Nevins  W.  Todd,  Jr. 

1958 

John  T  Alexander 
Stuart  H.  Brager 
Meredith  S.  Hale 

1959 

Milton  B.  Cole 
John  W.  Coursey 
William  J.  R.  Dunseath 
August  D.  King,  Jr. 
Morton  M.  Mower 
Ramon  F.  Roig,  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Thomas 

1960 

Leonard  P.  Berger 
Straty  H.  Economon 
I.  William  Grossman 
Wilson  A.  Heefner 
Paul  D.  Meyer 
Damon  F.  Mills 
Emanuel  H.  Silverstein 
Lois  A.  Young 

1961 

Neil  R.  Arbegast 
Carl  F.  Berner 
John  N.  Diaconis 
Leonard  W.  Glass 
Roger  Mehl 
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1962 

Louis  E.  Harman,  III 

Andrew  M.  Malinow 

Ms.  Cornelia  P. 

PI.E.  Mutual 

Herbert  Gaither 

Bernard  G.  Milton 

1983 

Channing 

Insurance  Co. 

Theodore  C.  Patterson 

Ronald  J.  Taylor 

Melvin  J.  Duckett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A. 

Mr.  Hallie  P.  Rice 

1964 

Thomas  S.  Templeton,  II 

1986 

Seth  D.  Rosen 

Chrencik 

Ms.  Doris   Rief 

Richard  M.  Protzel 

Harold  Tucker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  A. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rehm 

1965 

Roberta  S.  Tucker 

Cockey,  III 

Robinson 

Dr.  Frederick  Coulston 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  E. 

F.  R.  Lewis,  Jr. 

1974 

FACULTY 

Mrs.  Marie  S.  DeOms 

Scarlett,  Jr. 

Donald  Cornelius  Roane 

Gary  D.  Boston 
Michael  H.  Hotchkiss 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alvin  B. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morton 

1966 

Denis  A.  Niner 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  Chalmers 

Filbert 

Schwartz 

Philip  P.  Brous 

David  L.  Zisow 

Dr.  M.  Carlyle 

Mrs.  Doris  N.  Frieman 

Mr.  Richard  Singer 

Carolyn  J.  Pass 

Crenshaw,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Fuentes 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Staples 

Richard  M.  Susel 

1975 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Guiseppe 

Ms.  Dorothy  Getz 

Dr.  Mitso  Suzuki 

1967 

Anonymous 

Inesi 

Mrs.  Freda  Gill 

Jimmie  Swartz 

Henry  Feuer 

Noel  M.  Chiantella 

Dr.  Kenneth  P.  Johnson 

Mrs.  Bertha  Gudelsky 

Foundation 

John  Wm.  Gareis 

Karl  W.  Diehn 

Dr.  Gerald  S.  Johnston 

Mr.  Anthony  T. 

Mrs.  Jean  D. 

Joseph  C.  Orlando 

L.  Thomas  Divilio 

Dr.  Christian  R.  Klimt 

Hawkins 

Thompson 

1968 

R.  S.  Buddington 
Charles  J.  Lancelotta 

Albert  H.  Dudley 

Dr.  Edward  J. 

Ms.  Marion  Silver 

Dr.  Rodrigo  Toro 

Donald  S.  Horner 
Kenneth  V.  Iserson 

Kowalewski 
Dr.  Allan  Krumholz 

Hayden 
Mrs.  Jean  Hepner 

Trustees  of  the 
Endowment  Fund 

Joel  Wm.  Renbaum 
Barry  J.  Schlossberg 

Thorn  E.  Lobe 
Scott  M.  McCioskey 
Harvey  B.  Pats 

Drs.  Vinod  &  Bina 

Lakhanpal 
Dr.  Herbert  L.  Muncie,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  LeRoy 

Hoffberger 
Hoechst  Marion 

University  Emergency 
Medicine 
Associates 

1969 

Gregory  B.  Richardson 

Dr.  David  A.  Nagey 

Roussel 

Ms.  Marlene  E. 

George  R.  Brown 

1976 

Dr.  Krishna  C.V.G.  Rao 

Pharmaceutical 

Wheeler 

Robert  A.  Helsel 

Jose  R.  Fuentes 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Umberto 

H.  McKee  Jarboe 

Arnold  Herskovic 

Bradford  A.  Kleinman 

VillaSanta 

Fund 

0.  Lee  Mullis 

A    |„„         1         O  -. —  I 

Harry  Clarke  Knipp 

Dr.  Nancy  0.  Whitley 

Mr.  William  B. 

Alan  J.  Segal 

Geoffrey  B.  Liss 

Dr.  John  F.  Wilber 

Johnson 

Kristin  Stueber 

1977 

Mr.  Irving  B.  Kahn 

1970 

Elwood  A.  Cobey 

Frank  C.  Marino 

Henry  A.  Briele 

Douglas  N.  Stein 

Foundation 

Kenneth  M.  Hoffman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard 

James  S.  Murphy 

1978 

FRIENDS 

Mathias 

1971 

Jack  S.  Lissauer 

Ellen  L.  Taylor  &  Dr. 

Mr.  Charles  W. 

Bruce  Taylor 

Mrs.  Frederick  J. 

McGrady 

1979 

Balsam 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Michel 

1972 

Stephen  R.  Izzi 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  H. 

Nelson  H.  Hendler 

Arthur  F.  Woodward,  Jr. 

Baron 

Miller,  Sr. 

John  A.  Niziol 

1980 

Ms.  Mary  A.  Batch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Gordon 

Dean  L.  Vassar 

Richard  M.  Galitz 

Mrs.  Akiko  K.  Bowers 

Neuberth 

1973 

Jeffrey  A.  Kleiman 

Dr.  Frank  C.  Bressler 

Mr.  Parker  H.  Petit 

Raymond  D.  Drapkin 

1981 

Mrs.  Grafton  R.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Brice  R. 

Denis  Franks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dennis  C. 

Phillips 

Lawrence  A.  Galitz 

David  J.  Greifinger 

Carder 
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1935 


ALUMNI 


1925 


1931 


Number  of  Donors:  2 

Participation  5000°, 

Total  Contributions  $100  0 

Average  Gift:  $5000 

Samuel  S.  Glick 
Thomas  B  Turner 

1926 


Number  ot  Donors  4 

Participation  66  66% 

Total  Contributions:  $135-00 

Average  Gilt  $3350 

John  Wirt  Graham 
Frank  F.  Lusby 
Paul  Schenker 
Elizabeth  B.  Sherman 

1927 


Number  of  Donors:  I 

Participation  20  00% 

Total  Contributions  $5000 

Average  Gill  $50  00 

Harold  Wm  Eliason 

1928 


Number  of  Donors  2 

Participation  3333% 

Total  Contributions  $100.00 

Average  Gilt  $5000 

Bernard  Friedman 
Maurice  Levinsky 

1929 


Number  ol  Donors  I 

Participation.  20.00% 

Total  Contributions  $10000 

Average  Gift  $10000 

George  H.  Yeager 

1930 


Number  of  Donors:  3 

Won  3750% 

Total  Contributions  $15000 

Averagr  $5000 

Cohen 


; 


Number  of  Donors 

Participation  10  00% 

Total  Contributions  $10000 

Average  Gilt  $10000 

Arthur  G  Siwmski 

1932 

Number  of  Donors:  13 

Participation  6842% 

Total  Contributions:  $75000 

Average  Gift  $5769 

C  Ray  Bell,  Jr 
J.  George  Diamond 
John  C,  Dumler 
Hyman  B.  Hendler 
Abraham  N.  Kaplan 
John  D-  Moores 
Marion  B.  Roberts 
Stephen  Rosenthal 
Thomas  Sewell  Saunders 
John  E.  Savage 
George  Silverton 
Aaron  C  Sollod 
Arthur  J  Statman 

1933 

Number  ot  Donors  6 

Participation  50  00% 

Total  Contributions.  $560.00 

Average  Gill  $93.33 

Meyer  Emanuel 
Ralph  B.  Garrison 
George  E.  Lentz 
Beniamm  Miller 
Maurice  H  Schneiman 
George  C.  Shinn 

1934 

Number  ol  Donors  10 

Participation  47.61% 

Total  Contributions:  $1,400.00 

Average  Gill  $140.00 

Samuel  Diener 
Robert  H,  Dreher 
Murray  J  Hanigsberg 
Robert  F  Healy 
William  L  Howard 
Edward  S.  Kallins 
Wesley  J-  Ketz 
Reuben  Leass 
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Number  ol  Donors  13 

Participation  59.09% 

Total  Contributions:  $1,800.00 

Average  Gift:  $138.46 

Milton  H.  Adelman 
Melvm  R  Aungst 
Samuel  E.  Einhorn 
Robert  P  Fruchtbaum 
Irving  Klompus 
Walter  Lichtenberg 
Charles  B.  Marek 
DeArmond  J  McHenry 
Milton  I.  Robinson 
Sol  Rosen 

Harold  W.  Rosenberg 
Norman  J  Wilson 
Everet  H  Wood 

1936 

Number  of  Donors:  20 

Participation  71.42% 

Total  Contributions:  $5,405  00 

Average  Gilt  $270.25 

Milton  Bernstein 
Harry  C.  Bowie 
Harold  H  Burns 
Vladimir  F.  Ctibor 
Leo  M  Curtis 
Marion  H.  Gillis,  Jr. 
Harry  S.  Gimbel 
William  Greifinger 
Norman  Kleiman 
Howard  T  Knobloch 
Benjamin  B.  Moses 
Joseph  Robert  Myerowitz 
Morris  J.  Nicholson 
Richard  H.  Pembroke.  Jr, 
Carl  Pigman 
George  D.  Selby 
Milton  H.  Stapen 
Morris  H.  Stern 
Lawrence  M.  Tierney 
Baxter  S.  Troutman 

1937 

Number  ol  Donors  22 

Participation:  64.71% 

Total  Contributions  $4,552.97 

Average  Gill  $206.95 

R.  Stanley  Bank 
Eugene  Bereston 
Eli  Davidson 

.ml  I  lorian 
James  Frenkil 
I   Phillips  Fiohman 
William  C  Humphries 
Isadore  Kaplan 
Louis  W.  Leskm 
Helen  Ensor  Llewelyn 
Otto  G.  Matheke,  Jr, 
Lawrence  Perlman 


Jakob  E.  Schmidt 
J.  King  B.  E.  Seegar,  Jr. 
Albert  Shapiro 
Morton  M  Spielman 
Manuel  Stapen 
Bernhardt  J  Statman 
Albert  Stemer 
George  J.  Weems 
Henry  W.  Weiss 
F  Dixon  Whitworth 

1938 

Number  of  Donors.  23 

Participation  74. 19% 

Total  Contributions  $6,955.00 

Average  Gilt  $302.39 

Daniel  J.  Abramson 
Max  Baum 
Geraldine  P.  Bradley 
Stanley  E  Bradley 
Manuel  Brown 
Jaime  L.  Costas-Duneux 
William  A.  Dodd 
Arnold  H.  Eichert 
Joseph  M  George,  Jr. 
Florence  H  Gottdiener 
W.  Lehman  Guyton,  Jr 
Henry  Rothkopf 
Aram  M.  Sarajian 
Edward  Siegel 
Donald  J.  Silberman 
Emanuel  Sprei 
Morris  W.  Steinberg 
Bernard  0.  Thomas,  Jr 
Wmfield  L.  Thompson 
H.  Leonard  Warres 
John  E.  Way 


Celeste  L.  Woodward 
Theodore  E.  Woodward 

1939 

Number  ol  Donors:  16 

Parlicipation:  61.53% 

Total  Contributions:  $2,575.00 

Average  Gift  $160.93 

Herman  H.  Baylus 
Elizabeth  B.  Cannon-Hall 
Sylvan  D.  Goldberg 
Samuel  I.  Haimowitz 
Oscar  Hartman 
R.  Donald  Jandorf 
Howard  F.  Kmnamon,  Jr. 
Arnold  F.  Lavenstem 
William  H  Leitch 
William  S.  Miller 
Samuel  Pillar 
Samuel  Rochberg 
Joseph  E.  Schenthal 
William  J.  Steger 
John  P.  Urlock,  Jr 
Sol  Wilner 

1940 

Number  ot  Donors:  28 

Participation:  62.22% 

Total  Contributions:  $9,817.25 

Average  Gift:  $350.61 

Stephen  Ralph  Andrews 
John  Cletus  Baier 
Daniel  C.  Barker 
Edmund  G.  Beacham 
Harold  P.  Biehl 
Paul  H.  Correll 


Classes  with  the 
highest  percentage  of  donors 


1941 83.72% 

1946 78.12% 

1952    77.77% 

1950 75.00% 

1955 74.69% 
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Irving  V.  Glick 

1942 

1943D 

Benjamin  B.  Wehling 
Kenneth  W  Wilkms 

Paul  E  Frye 
Samuel  D  Gaby 

Luis  R.  Guzman-Lopez 

Daniel  Hope.  Jr 

Number  ot  Donors.        26 

Number  of  Donors:         25 

Stanley  N.  Yaffe 

William  D  Gentry 

Benjamin  H.  Inloes.  Jr. 

Participation.                68.42% 
Total  Contributions:       $3,385.00 

Participalion:                5681% 
Total  Conlributions        $39. 988  48 

Abraham  A  Goetz 

Schuyler  G  Kohl 

Average  Gift.                $130  19 

Average  Gift                $1,599.53 

1945 

Duane  L  Greenfield 

Albert  A.  Kurland 

; 

Henry  C   Hardin,  Jr 

William  S.  M  Ling 

Robert  A  Barthel 

Robert  Z  Berry 

Charles  W  Hawkins 

H.  P.  MacCubbm 

Joseph  G.  Bird 

Joseph  Wm  Bitsack 

Charles  A.  Hefner 

Alfred  R.  Maryanov 

Harry  F.  Coffman 

Frederick  B  Brandt 

Average  Gift                $42996 

Harry  E  Hill 

Elizabeth  H  McNeal 

Frank  Concilus 

Henry  T.  Brobst 

J  Poulson  Hunter 

Guillermo  Pico-Santiago 

Sybil  Corbett 

James  MacKay  Brown 

Gayle  Gardner  Arnold 

E  R  Jennings 

Ross  Z  Pierpont 

Warren  E  Crane 

W  N.  Corpening 

Joseph  W.  Baggett 

Herbert  J  Levickas 

William  R.  Piatt 

Marion  Friedman 

Alfred  H.  Dann 

Claude  F  Bailey 

Allan  H   Macht 

Arthur  E.  Pollock 

Jose  R.  Fuertes 

Augustus  H  Frye.  Jr 

David  H  Barker 

Leonard  T  Maholick 

Leonard  Posner 

Morton  L.  Hammond 

Eli  Galitz 

David  F  Bell.  Jr. 

Raymond  L  Markley,  Jr 

Conrad  L  Richter 

Albert  Lester  Ingram 

J   Roy  Guyther 

Benjamin  Berdann 

Robert  E   May 

William  J  Supik 

Robert  C  Irwin 

C  Hal  Ingram 

Joseph  H  Brannen 

G  C  McElfatrick 

Louis  Haberer  Tankin 

Everett  D.  Jones 

Luis  M  Isales 

William  K  Brendle 

Thomas  C  McPherson 

Samuel  V.  Tompakov 

Theodore  Kardash 

Elizabeth  Acton 

Robert  F  Byrne 

Clarence  E  McWilliams 

William  Trevor 

Etta  C.  Leahy 

Allen  Kleiman 

Leah  R  Camp 

Joseph  H  Mintzer 

Herman  Williams 

Irving  R.  Lowitz 

C  V  Latimer 

Oscar  B  Camp 

John  A  Mitchell 

William  1  Wolff 

Robert  A.  Moses 

Alfred  Nelson 

Mary  Dorcas  Clark 

Jerome  D.  Nataro 

Caesar  F.  Orofmo 

Samuel  R.  Pines 

Eugene  H  Conner 

Pomeroy  Nichols  Jr. 

1941 

Edward  Peyton  Ritchings 
Mary  L.  Scholl 

Cliff  Ratliff.  Jr 
John  M.  Recht 

Sarah  Cook 
John  M  Dennis 

John  C  Rawlins 
Milton  Reisch 

Number  ot  Donors:        36 

Participation:               63.72% 

William  J.  Senter 

Arthur  M.  Rmehart 

Vincent  deP  Fitzpatrick 

James  A  Roberts 
Robert  C  Rossberg 

Total  Contributions        $4. 705. 00 

Louis  H.  Shuman 

William  B.  Rogers 

William  H.  Frank 

Average  Gift:                $13070 

Francis  J  Townsend 

Irving  Scherlis 

Austin  E  Givens 

James  A.  Sewell 

Aurora  F.  Albert! 

Joseph  Wallace 
Charles  H  Williams 

Frank  M.  Shipley 
Dharma  Luz  Vargas 

Daniel  0.  Hammond 
Howard  H  Haynes 

Frank  A.  Shallenberger 
David  N  Sills,  Jr 

Fred  Alexander 

E  Andrew  Zepp 

David  Reid  Will 

William  A  Holbrook 

Clinton  W.  Stallard,  Jr 

Charles  P.  Barnett 

Loy  M  Zimmerman 

A  P  Kelly.  Jr 

James  A.  Vaughn,  Jr. 

William  R.  Bundick 

Leonard  Kurland 

Irl  Wentz 

Pierson  M.  Checket 

1943M 

1944 

Daniel  B.  Lemen 
Henry  F  Maguire 

Walter  M.  Wolfe 
Joseph  B  Workman 

Gene  A.  Croce 

Michael  L.  DeVmcentis 

Number  of  Donors:        25 

Number  of  Donors:        28 

Allen  J.  O'Neill 

Richard  A.  Young 

Anthony  DiPaula 
Edward  L.  Frey.  Jr 

Participation:               51.02% 
Total  Contributions:       $3,090.00 

Participation:               4827% 
Total  Contributions:       $2. 770.00 

S.  Malone  Parham 
James  H.  Shell 

1947 

Average  Gilt:                $123.60 

Average  Gift:                $98.92 

Julius  Gelber 

Stanley  R.  Stembach 

Number  ot  Donors         41 

Thomas  A.  Hedrick 

M.  L.  Aderholdt,  Jr. 

J  A  Alvarez  de  Choudens 

Winston  L.  Summerlin 

Participation                65.07% 

James  S.  Hunter,  Jr. 

Ramon  I  Almodovar 

Houston  L.  Bell 

John  J  Tansey 

Total  Contributions:       $4.95000 

Vita  R.  Jaffe 

Emory  F.  Baker 
Ralph  K.  Brooks 
Miguel  S.  Dalmau 

John  M  Bloxom 

Allan  E.  Trevaskis 

Average  Gift                $12073 

Kenneth  Krulevitz 

Warren  D.  Brill 

0   P  Winslow.  Jr 

Franklin  E.  Leslie 

Richard  J.  Brown 

Arthur  F  Woodward 

John  0.  Beatty 

Raymond  N  Malouf 

Raymond  Goldberg 
Alvin  H.  Honigman 

Charles  E.  Carr 

John  F.  Benson 

Jacob  B.  Mandel 

Charles  D.  Chaput 

1946 

Raymond  G  Berggreen 

William  A.  Mitchell 

Robert  C.  La  Mar,  Jr. 

Rowell  C.  Clonmger 

Number  of  Donors.        50 

Joseph  W  Blevins 

Jose  G.  Molinari 

Richard  Q.  Lewis 

Herbert  B.  Copeland 

Participation:               78 12% 

John  G  Brickner 

James  J.  Nolan 

J.  C.  Matchar 

Patricia  Dodd 

Total  Conlributions        $21. 195.00 

Henry  V.  Chase 

Ydalia  Ortiz 

Robert  V.  Minervini 

W  Carl  Ebeling,  III 

Average  Gift:                $423  90 

B.  Stanley  Cohen 

Beniamm  Pasamanick 

Henry  Musnick 
Charles  A.  Neff 

Wilbur  H.  Foard 

Irvin  H.  Cohen 

Thompson  Pearcy 

Charles  F.  Hobelmann 

Jeanne  D.  A.  Audet 

Elizabeth  L  Coultas 

Joshua  M  Perman 

Frank  S.  Parrott 

Helen  A.  Horn 

Robert  J.  Audet 

Joel  C   Fink 

Walter  J.  Revell 

Enrique  Perez-Santiago 

Stuart  C.  Levine 

Robert  E.  Bauer 

Donald  E  Fisher 

Christian  F.  Richter 

Henry  B.  Perry,  Jr 

S  A.  Taylor  Morrow 

Walter  J  Benavent 

George  W.  Fisher 

Jonas  S.  Rosenberg 

Preston  H.  Peterson 

Charles  F.  O'Donnell 

Louise  P.  Buckner 

W  A  Gakenheimer 

Clyde  A.  Rossberg 

Richard  S.  Rude 

William  W.  Osborne 

Alfred  D   Bonifant 

David  K.  Geddes 

John  A.  Scholl 

Nathaniel  Sharp 

Michael  R.  Ramundo 

Eli  M.  Brown 

F  Robert  Haase 

Pearl  Huffman  Scholz 

John  W.  Sigler 

E.  Burl  Randolph 

Harold  V  Cano 

Robert  R.  Hahn 

Stanley  Eugene  Schwartz 

Irving  J.  Taylor 

Eugene  J.  Riley 

William  Francis  Carr 

Howard  E  Hall 

Edwin  L.  Seigman 

J.  Carlton  Wich 

Harry  F  Rolfes 

Sidney  G  Clyman 

Calvin  B.  Hearne 

Edward  P.  Shannon 

Thomas  L.  Wilson 

Albert  I.  Rubenstone 

Francis  I.  Codd 

James  F.  Houghton 

James  H.  Walker 

Robert  E.  Wise 

Stanley  H.  Steinberg 

Thomas  B.  Connor 

Bernard  Leung 

Lester  A.  Wall.  Jr, 

Arthur  O.  Wooddy 

L  Bradford  Thompson 

Guy  K.  Driggs 

Norman  Levin 

John  B.  Wells 

James  L.  Eavey 

Joseph  F  Lipira 
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Francis  K  Machata 
A.  R  Mansberger 
Carl  F  Mattern 
E  Anne  D  Mattern 
David  L  Phillips 
Jack  H  Powell 
Joseph  M   Rogers 
Eugene  P.  Salvati 
W.  F  Schnitzker 
John  H.  Shaw 
Joseph  Shear 
Melvln  Shulman 
Earle  Silber 
William  H.  Stenstrom 
Harold  Sussman 
Jose  G  Valderas 
Sydney  J  Venable 
John  P  White 
John  E.  Williams 

1948 


1949 


Number  of  Donors  32 

Participation:  56 14% 

Total  Contributions:  $3,815.00 

Average  Gilt.  $11921 

Andrew  Alecce 

Joseph  L.  Aponte 

David  H.  Beyer 

James  Bisanar 

Elizabeth  McCauly  Brumback 

John  M  Buchness 

Matthew  H.  Bulluck 

James  B.  Dalton.  Jr 

Leonard  H.  Golombek 

John  R.  Hankins 

Frederick  J.  Heldrlch 

Florence  K.  Hoback 

R  L.  Hobart  Jr 

William  J.  Holloway 

M  C.  Insley,  Jr. 

Lee  N  Kastner 

R.  H   Kaufman 

Carl  H  Kennedy 

Burton  V.  Matthews 

J  Jay  Piatt 

Albert  M.  Powell 

Jimmie  L  Rhyne 

Benson  C.  Schwartz 

John  R.  Shell 

Benjamin  K.  Silverman 

Robert  R.  Si 

Frank  J.  Theuerkauf,  Jr. 

H  G  W: 


Number  ol  Donors  23 

Participation  52.27% 

Total  Contributions  $4,530  OL 

Average  Gill  $196.95 

Leonard  Bachman 
John  Wm  Barnard 
Joseph  Wm  Belkm 
William  P  Beniamin 
C  Richard  Fravel 
Harry  W  Gray 
Charles  W.  Humphreys,  Jr. 
George  W.  Knabe,  Jr. 
Mary  E.  Matthews 
E  B  Middleton 
Francis  Neumayer 
Gilbert  L.  Nicklas 
Merrill  E.  Parelhoff 
C.  Burns  Roehrig 
Robert  R  Rosen 
Albert  B  Sarewitz 
Nathan  Schnaper 
Margaret  Lee  Sherrard 
Meredith  P  Smith 
Elwin  E.  Stantield 
John  F  Strahan 
R  M  Tilley,  Jr. 
Gene  D.  Trettin 

1950 

Number  ol  Donors:  45 

Participation  75  00% 

Total  Contributions  $7,285.0C 

Average  Gitt:  $161.88 

William  A  Andersen 
John  L.  Bacon 
Mary  V.  M.  Barstow 
Jay  L.  Bisgyer 
H.  H.  Bleecker,  Jr 
Raymond  Bradshaw 
Joseph  B.  Bronushas 
Fred  J.  Burkey 
L.  Guy  Chelton 
Joseph  Robert  Cowen 
Miriam  S.  Daly 
George  H.  Greenstein 
Leonard  G.  Hamberry 
John  C  Healy 
M.inliy  W.  Henson,  Jr. 
Philip  W  Heuman 
Grace  Hofsteter 
Virginia  Huffer 
'  i  b'.cn 

Frank  T.  Kasik,  Jr 
Frank  G.  Kuehn 
[hom,r    I     I  i 
G  William  Martin.  Jr. 
Hunter  S.  Neal 

line  M  Poling 
Meynaud 


Virginia  M  Reynaud 
Paul  F.  Richardson 
Milton  R.  Righetti 
O.  Ralph  Roth 
Seymour  H   Rubin 
Norman  E    Rudy 
Frederic  R.  Simmons 
Morton  Smith 
Henry  H  Startzman 
Mary  E.  Stockley 
Robert  T  Thibadeau 
Albert  L.  Upton 
Kornehus  VanGoor 
Enrique  A.  Vicens 
Fowler  F.  White 
Clifford  E  Wilson 
Harriet  H.  Wooten 
William  H.  Yeager 

1951 

Number  ol  Donors  34 

Participation  55  73% 

Total  Contributions  $9,560.00 

Average  Gift:  $281.17 

Robert  K.  Arthur 

Joseph  Bildei  Ji 


Harry  L.  Knipp 
Howard  C.  Kramer 
Jack  Leibman 
K  R  McGrady 
Donald  J.  Myers 
John  S.  Orth 
Eugene  B.  Rex 
Georgia  Reynolds 
Aubrey  D.  Richardson 
Marvin  J.  Rombro 
H.  Shepard  Rowland,  Jr. 
Armando  Saavedra 
Roger  D.  Scott 
John  T  Scully 
S  Norman  Sherry 
R.  Kennedy  Skipton 
Richard  B.  Tobias 
Homer  L.  Twigg 
Robert  J.  Venrose 
Harvey  P.  Wheelwright 
Charles  R.  Williams 

1952 


Number  of  Donors  56 

Participation-  77.77% 

Total  Contributions:  $14,845.00 

Average  Gilt:  $265.08 


I960 $3,053.26 

1943D $1 ,599.53 

1961  $622.87 

1959 $583.33 

1966 §551.27 


Raymond  L.  Clemmens 
Raymond  R.  Curanzy 
Joseph  Deckelbaum 
Winston  C.  Dudley 
Charles  K.  Ferguson 
Rowland  I     I  ulhl<  <vv 
Francis  S  Gardner,  Jr. 
Nancy  Blades  Geiler 
Dorris  M.  Harris 
Frederick  J.  Hatem 
David  M.  Kipnis 


C.  B.  Adams,  Jr. 
Charles  G.  Adkins 
Richard  E.  Ahlquist 
George  C.  Alderman 
Daniel  Bakal 
Timothy  D.  Baker 
John  E.  Carroll 
Jack  O.  Carson 
Daniel  Clyman 
Stuart  P.  Culpepper 


Andrew  J.  Devlin 
Andrew  Monroe  Diggs 
A.  J  DiGiovanni 
Robert  A.  Douglas 
Lee  W.  Elgin,  Jr 
Jack  Fine 
Michael  J.  Foley 
Louis  A.  Fritz 
C.  Edward  Graybeal 
William  R  Greco 
Robert  A.  Grubb 
Charles  M.  Holmes 
Romulus  V.  Houck 
Dewitt  T  Hunter,  Jr. 
Laurel  V  M.  Hunter 
Irvin  Hyatt 
Frank  M  Kline 
Joseph  A.  Knell 
John  M  Krager 
Irving  Kramer 
Morton  M.  Kneger 
Herbert  W.  Lapp 
Charles  H.  Lightbody 
William  A.  Mathews 
J.  Nelson  McKay 
Benton  B.  Perry 
William  A.  Pillsbury,  Jr. 
Gilberto  Ramirez 
Jonas  R.  Rappeport 
David  Rasmussen-Taxdal 
Julian  W.  Reed 
Malcolm  L.  Robbms 
William  D.  Rosson 
Bella  F.  Schimmel 
Richard  A.  Sindler 
Aubrey  C.  Smoot,  Jr 
Norton  Spritz 
Alvin  A.  Stambler 
Belk  C.  Troutman 
Scott  P.  Wallace 
Harry  M.  Walsh 
Bryan  P.  Warren.  Jr. 
John  L.  Watters 
Howard  N.  Weeks 
John  R.  Wilkinson 
Donald  A.  Wolfel 

1953 

Number  of  Donors:  40 

Participation:  52.63% 

Total  Contributions:  $10,9751 

Average  Gill  $274.38 

Louis  C.  Arp,  Jr. 
James  L.  Banks,  Jr. 
Grace  A.  Bastian 
Scott  B.  Berkeley 
Robert  Berkow 
Samuel  Blumenfeld 
Joseph  R.  Bove 
Thomas  J.  Burkart 
Walter  H.  Byerly 
Charles  F.  Carroll,  Jr. 
Harry  L.  Eye 
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Hugh  V  Firor 

Charles  Mawhmney 

William  P.  Keefe 

William  T  Lloyd 

Herbert  H  Nasdor 

Sylvan  Frieman 

Moses  L  Nafzinger 

Louis  E.  Kimmel,  Jr. 

Gerald  N.  Maggid 

Frederick  W  Plugge   IV 

George  Gevas 

Gerald  F.  Nangle 

C.  Ronald  Koons 

Herbert  M.  Marton 

Donald  W  Rairigh 

J  P  Gillotte 

Riva  E.  Novey 

Morton  D   Kramer 

Joseph  S.  McLaughlin 

John  J  Raleigh 

John  W.  Heisse 

Jean  M  C.  O'Connor 

Violet  S  Kron 

Robert  G.  Muth 

William  J  Rappoport 

Thomas  F.  Herbert 

David  Owens 

William  F.  Krone 

John  F.  Nowell 

Richard  C  Reba 

Charles  F.  Hess 

David  H  Patten 

Robert  G  Lancaster 

Clark  Lamont  Osteen 

Howard  S.  Siegel 

William  L.  Holder 

Morris  Rainess 

Norman  W.  Lavy 

Marvin  S.  Piatt 

K  F  Spence,  Jr 

Henry  A.  Jones,  Jr. 

Robert  R.  R  Roberts 

Richard  F.  Leighton 

Richard  L  Plumb 

Landon  Clarke  Stout 

Werner  E.  Kaese 

Bernard  R  Shochet 

John  P.  McGowan 

Irvm  P.  Pollack 

Michael  S.  Trupp 

William  S.  Kiser 

Jean  C  B  Smith 

Leonard  J  Morse 

G   Edward  Reahl,  Jr 

Ray  A  Wilson 

Benjamin  Lee 

J.  Walter  Smyth 

Paul  G  Mueller 

Harold  I.  Rodman 

Leonard  M.  Zullo 

Herbert  Leighton 

H.  Rogers  Trapnell 

George  N  Polis 

Harry  P.  Ross 

Rafael  Longo 

Ira  N  Tublin 
George  Wall 
Daniel  1.  Welliver 

Charles  B  Pratt 
Joan  Raskin 
Albert  M  Sax 

Charles  Sanislow 
Gerald  D.  Schuster 
Roy  O.  Shaub 

1958 

John  W  Metcalf 
James  E.  Might 

Number  ol  Donors         42 
Participation                 57.53 
Total  Contributions        $8.81530 
Average  Gill                $20988 

L.  R.  Miles,  Jr. 
George  H  Miller 

Kenneth  H.  White,  Jr. 
Arthur  V.  Whittaker 

John  E.  Schanberger 
Clovis  M  Snyder 

Virginia  T.  Sherr 
Willim  A.  Smton,  Jr. 

Joseph  F  Palmisano 

Robert  E.  Yim 

Alexander  Spock 

Paul  V.  Slater 

George  C.  Peck 

Phillip  G.  Staggers 

George  T  Smith 

James  K  Aton 

James  L.  Read 

1955 

Donald  W.  Stewart 

George  A.  Sowell 

William  G  Bartlett 

Joseph  E.  Shuman 
Robert  T  Singleton 
W  H   Slasman.  Jr 
William  A.  Way  Tyson 
Karl  H.  Weaver 

Number  of  Donors         62 
Participation:               74.69% 
Total  Contributions:       $17,215.00 
Average  Gift:                $27766 

Joseph  E.  Stitcher 
F.  Richard  Walton 
Ann  Marie  Ward 

1956 

James  J  Stovin 
John  Z.  Williams 
Harry  D  Wilson,  Jr 

1957 

George  R.  Baumgardner 
Elliott  M  Berg 
Maurice  J.  Berman 
Gerald  E.  Bloom 
Gaylord  Lee  Clark 

Joel  S.  Webster 

George  K.  Baer 

Number  of  Donors         57 

Number  of  Donors:        46 

David  A,  Cope 

Harry  S.  Weeks 

James  J.  Ball 

Participation                72 15% 

Participation:               58.97% 

Bruce  N   Curtis 

Israel  H  Weiner 

Robert  M.  Barnett 

Total  Contributions:       $23,471.90 

Total  Contributions:        $14. 725.00 

Gilbert  B.  Cushner 

1954 

Eugenio  E  Benitez 

Average  Gift               $41178 

Average  Gilt:                $32011 

Ronald  L.  Diener 

Norman  Blankman 

Stuart  J.  Abrahams 

Richard  J.  Erickson 

Number  of  Donors:        46 

P.  C.  Brunschwyler 

John  E.  Adams 

Emil  E.  Aftandilian 

Stanley  N.  Farb 

Participation                56.79% 

Foster  L.  Bullard 

Robert  T  Adkins 

Charles  J.  Allen 

Alfred  A.  Filar 

Total  Contributions:       $10,560.00 

Donald  C.  Cameron 

Henry  A,  Baer 

Marvin  S.  Arons 

Richard  R.  Flynn 

Average  Gift:                $229.57 

Neal  C,  Capel 

Stephen  Barchet 

S.  B.  Baumgardner 

Harvey  L  Fnedlander 

Joseph  W.  Cavallaro 

Richard  Belgrad 

James  L.  Beeby 

Sheldon  Goldgeier 

Samuel  J.  Abrams 

Roderick  E.  Charles 

Jerald  H.  Bennion 

Virginia  Y.  Blacklidge 

Frank  P.  Greene 

Arthur  Baitch 

James  M.  Close 

Richard  A.  Burnmgham 

James  K.  Bouzoukis 

Meredith  S  Hale 

George  Bauernschub 

Roger  W.  Cole 

James  A.  Burwell 

Herbert  E.  Brooks 

John  S.  Harshey 

Anthony  A.  Bernardo 

Roger  D.  Cornell 

Robert  J.  Byrne 

Donald  L.  Bucy 

Albert  F  Heck 

Edwin  H.  T.  Besson 

Everard  F  Cox 

Theodore  R  Carski 

Mary  C  Burchell 

William  J  Hicken 

Herbert  L  Blumenfeld 

John  J.  Darrell 

James  Castellano,  Jr 

Anthony  J  Calciano 

A.  Clark  Holmes 

Stuart  M.  Brown 

Thomas  E.  Davis 

Thomas  H.  Collawn 

Joseph  0.  Dean 

Richard  H.  Keller 

Allen  C.  Bullock 

Donald  H.  Dembo 

Ludwig  J.  Eglseder 

Milton  L.  Engnoth 

James  M.  Kelsh 

Efrain  A  Defendini 

Henry  A.  Diedenchs 

James  T  Estes 

Marvin  A  Feldstem 

Frank  K.  Kriz,  Jr 

Morton  J   Ellin 

William  Dvorine 

Richard  A.  Finegold 

Mary  L.  Furth 

Howard  S  Levin 

Charles  T.  Fitch 

John  A.  Engers 

Giraud  V.  Foster 

Sebastian  J  Gallo 

William  J.  Marshall 

Daniel  H.  Framm 

Joseph  C.  Eshelman 

Edward  D.  Frohlich 

Nicholas  Garcia,  III 

G  T  Mclnerney 

Richard  L.  Fruth 

George  H.  Friskey 

Neil  C.  Henderson 

Loretta  A.K  Gilmore 

Joseph  A.  Mead,  Jr 

Walter  D.  Gable 

John  R.  Gauld 

Webb  S.  Hersperger 

A  F.  Hammond,  Jr. 

John  J  Merendino 

John  M.  Gerwig,  Jr. 

Vernon  M  Gelhaus 

Virgil  R.  Hooper 

Paul  K.  Hanashiro 

Ernest  E.  Moore 

Ralph  S.  Goldsmith 

George  T  Gilmore 

Ralph  T.  Hummel 

Harold  J.  Hettleman 

R  WadeOrtel 

John  F.  Hartman 

Julian  R.  Goldberg 

Gilbert  E.  Hurwitz 

Richard  K.  B.  Ho 

Charles  E.  Parker 

James  W  Hayes 

Marvin  A.  Goldmer 

Daniel  F.  Johnston 

W  F  Holdefer 

A.  Perez-Santiago 

William  M.  Headley 

Gary  S.  Goshorn 

Albert  V  Kanner 

Norman  P.  Jones 

Maurice  M  Reeder 

Robert  C.  Holcombe 

Alvin  W.  Hecker 

J.  Edward  Kelly,  Jr 

E.  Louis  Kahan 

Lewis  H.  Richmond 

Thomas  E.  Hunt,  Jr. 

Henry  Booth  Higman 

H  Coleman  Kramer 

Leonard  L  Kogan 

Charles  Silberstein 

Richard  A.  Jones 

Walter  N.  Himmler 

Scheldon  Kress 

James  P.  Laster 

Granger  G.  Sutton 

Thomas  E.  Kiester 

William  Hollister,  Jr. 

Louis  J.  Lancaster 

David  P.  Largey 

Jerome  Tilles 

Edward  S.  Klohr,  Jr. 

Paul  C.  Hudson 

Joseph  G.  Lanzi 

Joseph  C.  Laughlin 

James  H  Tyer 

Stanford  A.  Lavine 

James  L  Hughes 

Carl  P  Laughlin 

George  A.  Lentz 

William  T  Ward 

Herbert  J.  Levin 

Alfred  E  Iwantsch 

Mathew  H.  M.  Lee 

Peter  P.  Lynch 

Hilbert  M.  Levine 

Walter  E  James 

William  A.  Lemmert 

Frederick  Moomau 

Murray  M.  Kappelman 

John  B.  Littleton 

Paul  A.  Mullan 
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1959 

William  E.  Latimer 
Richard  C.  Lavy 

John  P.  Light 
David  E.  Litrenta 

Arthur  W.  Traum 
Edward  F.  Wilgis 

Gustavo  A.  Colon 
J.  Conroy 

'  ol  Donors: 

33 

Walter  C  Lesky 

Robert  E.  Ludicke 

William  H.  Wood,  Jr 

Dominic  A.  Cu 

Participation 
Total  Contributions 

45.21% 

$19,250.00 

Herbert  A  Martello 

Jerome  J  Mahoney 

Donald  A.  Demlein 

Paul  D.  Meyer 

James  F.  McCarter 

1963 

Frank  M.  Detone 

Average  Gilt 

$58333 

Damon  F,  Mills 

Thomas  J.  McGeoy,  Jr 

Number  ot  Donors.         41 
Participation                5189% 

Salvatore  R.  Donohue 

Gerson  Asrael 

John  C.  Morton 

Roger  Lee  Mehl 

Robert  L.  Doyle 

Fred  D  Brown 

Allen  R,  Myers 

Robert  J  Myerburg 

Total  Contributions        $7,400.00 

Ellen  Ann  Duer 

William  N.  Cohen 

Jerrod  Normanly 

Michael  B  Oldstone 

Average  Gift                $18048 

Marvin  N.  Goldstein 

John  W  Coursey 
Joseph  L  Darr 

Fortune  Odendhal.  IV 

Walter  F.  Oster 

Albert  M.  Gordon 

Selvin  Passen 

Clifton  C  Presser 

Barry  R.  Adels 

Paul  C.  Hiley 

William  J.  R.  Dunseath 

Morton  1  Rapoport 

Paul  A.  Reeder,  Jr. 

Robert  M  Beazley 

Mark  E  Krugman 

W  F  Falls  Jr 

Jerome  M  Reed 

David  L.  Rosen 

Lee  David  Brauer 

Charles  Dudley  Lee 

Karl  M.  Green 

Neil  A  Robinson 

Richard  M.  Sarles 

Everett  D.  Bryan 

Donald  T  Lewers 

Franklin  A  Hanauer 

Clinton  L.  Rogers 

Richard  F.  Schillaci 

G   Busch 

D  V  Lindenstruth 

Roger  B   Ingham 

Jerome  Ross 

Larry  G,  Tilley 

Harold  J  Campbell 

Ruth  E.  Luddy 

James  P.  Jarboe 

Jerry  Salan 

Nijole  B  Carozza 

Edgar  V  McGinley 

August  D  King,  Jr 

Robert  P.  Sarni 

1962 

Stephen  P.  Cohen 

M  S  Michaelis 

Marvin  M  Kirsh 

Elijah  Saunders 

Number  ol  Donors.         45 

Robert  E.  Dinker 

Joel  S.  Mindel 

Richard  C.  Lang 

Bernice  Sigman 

Participation                53.57% 

Peter  C  Fuchs 

Samuel  Muher 

Donald  R.  Lewis 

Emanuel  H.  Silverstein 

Total  Contributions        $8. 785  00 

Leland  M.  Garrison 

Thomas  J  Porter 

Jack  C.  Lewis 

George  1.  Smith,  Jr. 

Average  Gift.                $19522 

B  Robert  Giangrandi 

Richard  M.  Protzel 

Don  R  McWilliams 

Morton  E.  Smith 

Alice  B.  Heisler 

Jose  D.  Quinones 

Jose  Oscar  Morales 

W.  E.  Standiford 

Raymond  D.  Bahr 

Thomas  V.  Inglesby 

Charles  E.  Reckson 

Morton  M  Mower 

Martha  E  Stauffer 

J.  Fred  Baker 

Philip  A,  Insley,  Jr 

Jerome  P.  Reichmister 

J  Rollm  Otto 

Nathan  Stofberg 

C.  Gottfried  Baumann 

Arnold  J.  Jules 

Barry  N.  Rosenbaum 

Jose  A.  Pereyo 
Arthur  L.  Poffenbar 

Michael  S.  Tenner 

Merrill  I.  Berman 

Paul  F,  Kaminski 

Eric  D  Schmitter 

gei 

Theodore  F.  Toulan 

Robert  B  Bokat 

William  A  King 

Allen  D  Schwartz 

Ramon  F.  Roig.  Jr. 
Howard  J  Rubens 

Harold  Tritch 

Louis  C.  Breschi 

Merrill  M.  Knopf 

Sidney  B  Seidman 

I'll! 

John  W  Wallace 

Bruce  D  Broughton 

Michael  L  Levin 

Perry  S.  Shelton 

C  Edmund  Rybczynski 
Daniel  S  Sax 

Theodore  Zanker 

Paul  Burgan 
Francis  J.  Burke 

Carleton  J,  Lmdgren 
Eric  E.  Lindstrom 

Richard  G.  Shugarman 
Lawrence  F.  Solomon 

Arthur  A  Serpick 
Stanley  N.  Snyder 
Beverly  J.  Stump 

1961 

Number  ol  Donors:        42 
Participation                 56.75% 

Louis  R.  Caplan 
Jon  B.  Closson 
Hammond  J  Dugan 

Kenneth  G.  Magee 
Charles  R.  Mock 
Philip  H   Moore 

Harold  C.  Standiford 
Robert  E.  Stoner 
Jonathan  D.  Tuerk 

Robert  J.  Thomas 

Total  Contributions:       $26.16080 

Paul  G.  Ensor 

Janet  E.  Mules 

1965 

G  S.  Trotter 

Average  Gill                $622.87 

Frederick  S  Felser 

H.  Gerald  Oster 

Robert  I   Vrirm/r 

A.  Leo  Franklin 

Hernan  F.  Padilla-Ramirez 

Number  of  Donors:        44 

Robert  H.  Young,  J 

r. 

James  R.  Appleton 

Carmen  A.  Fratto 

Stuart  A.  Perkal 

Participation:               52.38 

Neil  R.  Arbegast 

Herbert  Gaither 

John  K.  Petrakis 

Total  Contributions:       $1 1,203.50 

1960 

George  E  Bandy 
Joseph  W.  Berkow 

I.  F.  Hawkins,  Jr. 
Colen  C.  Heinntz 

Neal  J  Prendergast 
Horace  T  Ray 

Average  Gift:                $254.62 

Number  ol  Donors: 

49 

Carl  F.  Berner 

William  T.  Johnstone 

Norman  B.  Rosen 

Verner  Albertsen 

Participation 
Total  Contributions 

67. 12% 
$149,610.00 

Oscar  H.  L  Bing 

Mayer  M.  Katz 

Mayer  Schwartz 

John  H.  Axley 

Average  Gill 

$3.05326 

M  Barry  Blum 

S  A  Klatsky 

Alice  M.  S.  Shannon 

Brian  J.  Baldwin 

Anthony  R.  Boccuti 

E.  J.  Koenigsberg 

Mitchell  C.  Sollod 

Donald  Gary  Benfield 

A  C,  Alevizatos 
Lawrence  F  Await 

Thomas  G.  Breslin 

Paul  A.  Kohlhepp 

Kosta  Stojanovich 

Stanley  L.  Blum 

Joseph  N.  Brouillette 

Alan  B.  Lachman 

Frank  J.  Travisano 

Harry  J.  Brown 

John  J.  Bennett 
L  Berger 
Arnold  Brenner 
Jeremy  V,  Cooke 
Louis  M  Damiano 

John  N.  Browell,  Jr. 

Alfreds.  C  Ling 

Edward  C.  Werner 

Jeffrey  L.  Brown 

Milton  H.  Buschman 

Lois  H.  Love 

Joseph  R.  Wilson 

William  G.  Bruce 

Maurice  M.  Davidson 

Kenneth  P.  Malan 

Aron  Wolf 

William  H.  Choate 

K.  Devenport 

Robert  A.  McCormick 

Larry  C.  Chong 

John  N.  Diaconis 

Thomas  Moshang,  Jr. 

1964 

John  C.  Dumler 

Paul  A  DeVore 

William  H.  Dudney 

David  G.  Musgjerd 

Number  ol  Donors:        41 

Allen  A.  Frey 

nes  E  Dunn.  II 

Thomas  R.  O'Rourk,  Jr. 

Participation:               51.90% 

Stanley  Friedler 

Michael  J 

W.  R.  Fleming,  Jr 

Donald  David  Pet 

Total  Contributions:       $5,850.00 

Ronald  Goldner 

Julio  E  Figueroa 

i  Glass 
C  I 

Carlos  E.  Girod 

Phyllis  K.  Pullen 

Average  Gilt:                $14268 

Stanley  Goldsmith 

Jay  S.  Goodman 

John  A.  Rupke 

William  M.  Gould 

Run. ild  I     (.nil.'  rlt-l 

George  C.  Schmieler 

Sigmund  A.  Amitm 

Charles  S.  Harrison 

I  jert  H  James 

Gerald  A  Hofkin 

Howard  A.  Semer 

P.  Miller  Ashman 

R.  L.  Handwerger 

Richard  G  Holz 

Michael  M.  Shefferman 

Larry  Becker 

Frederick  S.  Herold 

Keyser 

Gerald  C.  Kempthorne 

Gregory  J.  Sophocleus 

Rima  L.  Brauer 

Terren  M.  Himelfarb 

Ronald  L.  Krome 

W  H  Sothoron.  Jr. 

Barry  M.  Cohen 
Miriam  L.  Cohen 

John  C.  Hisley 

Marc  S.  Leventhal 

Osmar  P.  Steinwald 

B  Johnson-Bourland 

R.  R.  Stephenson 
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Allen  H.  Judman 

Harold  A  Burnham 

Carl  J  Orfuss 

Sheldon  L  Markowitz 

Philip  Littman 

Allan  S.  Land 

Dana  H  Clarke 

Carolyn  J.  Pass 

David  S  McHold 

W  B  Long.  Ill 

F.  R.  Lewis.  Jr 

Charles  H  Classen 

Gary  D  Plotnick 

John  M.  Mclntyre 

Carroll  D  Mahoney 

Susan  H.  Mather 

Hammond  C  Collins 

C.  Downey  Price 

Louis  W  Miller 

Stanford  H.  Malmow 

John  W.  Maun 

R.  Costleigh 

James  A.  Qumlan 

Alan  H  Mitnick 

Steven  F  Manekm 

Carlos  R.  Mendez-Bryan 

Henry  S  Crist 

Col.  Dudley  Allen  Raine.  Jr. 

Fred  R  Nelson 

Terence  A  McGuire 

Louis  0.  Olsen 

Philip  B  Dvoskin 

Ernesto  Rivera 

Joseph  C.  Orlando 

Karl  F  Mech,  Jr. 

Michael  E  Pelczar 

Michael  A.  Ellis 

David  S.  Schwartz 

Edward  B  Ostroff 

H  E.  Mendelsohn 

George  Peters 

William  D  Ertag 

Alfred  A.  Serntella 

Jean  Posner-Gordon 

Anthony  L  Merlis 

Jeffrey  E.  Poiley 

Stuart  L  Fine 

Richard  D  Shuger 

Allan  S.  Pristoop 

Kathryn  A.  Mikesell-Hornbein 

Donald  Cornelius  Roane 

Richard  L.  Flax 

Donald  J  Siple 

Ralph  D.  Reymond 

Bruce  L.  Miller 

Alfred  B.  Rosenstein 

Gary  A  Fleming 

Kurt  P.  Sligar 

John  F  Rogers 

Bert  F  Morton 

S.  L  Sattenspiel 

Dwight  N.  Fortier 

Irvin  M.  Sopher 

John  R  Rowell 

A.  Curtis  Nordgren 

Earl  S.  Shope 

J  M  France.  Jr 

James  W  Spence 

John  C  Sewell 

Carl  G.  Quillen 

Larry  A.  Snyder 

George  E  Gallahorn 

John  E  Steers 

Joel  Wm.  Renbaum 

Louis  E.  Steinberg 

Bruce  W  Gattis 

David  J.  Stembauer 

David  J  Riley 

Richard  W.  Virgilio 

S  Bruce  Gerber 

Jack  1  Stern 

David  M  Snyder 

Norbert  H.  Roihl 

Philip  Joseph  Whelan 

Richard  S  Glass 

Jeffrey  S  Stier 

Robert  A.  Sofferman 

Stephen  D  Rosenbaum 

Victoria  P  Whitelock 

Augustm  K  Gombart 

Robert  A  Stram 

John  R  Stephens 

Robert  J.  Rosensteel.  Jr 

Robert  N.  Whitlock 

Stephen  F  Gordon 

Richard  M.  Susel 

Kenneth  B  Stern 

Charles  S  Samorodm 

Ann  R.  Wilke-Stewart 

John  G  Green 

Beresford  M  Swan 

Lawrence  M  Tierney 

Barry  J.  Schlossberg 

Thomas  W  Wlngfield 

Louis  E  Grenzer 

Henry  L.  Trattler 

Larry  J  Warner 

Burton  G  Schonfeld 

Dean  H  Griffin 

Robert  R.  Young 

Allan  M  Wexler 

Howard  Semins 

1966 

William  0  Harrison 

Stuart  H.  Yuspa 

Ronald  Wm.  Yakaitis 

Ethel  A.  B.  Siegal 

Number  ol  Donors:        79 

J  M  Hawkins.  Jr. 

Andrew  A  Zalewski 

Stuart  H.  Spielman 

Thomas  M.  Hill 
Elizabeth  C  Hosick 
Larry  T  Ingle 
Franklin  L.  Johnson 
Ronald  H.  Koenig 
Joel  A.  Krackow 
Lloyd  1.  Kramer 
Robert  E.  Leibowitz 
Stephen  Machiz 
Joseph  B.  Marcus 
William  J  Marek 
William  T  Mason 

James  G.  Zimmerly 
1967 

1968 

Stephen  A.  Stuppler 
Alice  S  Tannenbaum 
Elizabeth  A.  Turner 
Jon  M  Valigorsky 
Edward  E.  Volcjak 
Stanley  R.  Weimer 
Michael  F.  Whitworth 
James  J.  Welsh 
Robert  S.  Widmeyer,  II 
Robert  T.  Williams 
Eugene  Willis.  Jr 
Stuart  Winakur 

Participation:                74.53% 
Total  Contributions        $43,550.00 
Average  Gilt                $55127 

Leslie  Abramowitz 
Diane  L.  K.  Acker 
James  E.  Arnold 
Richard  H.  Bard 
Robert  B.  Baron 
Jay  Martin  Barrash 
Arnold  S  Blaustein 
Walter  M.  Braunohler 

Number  ol  Donors:         72 

6315% 
Total  Contributions        $15.62000 
Average  Gitt                $21694 

Samuel  B.  Allison 
Willard  P.  Amoss 
Charles  R.  Beamon,  Jr. 
Barry  A.  Blum 
Morton  B.  Blumberg 
Robert  Brull 

Number  ol  Donors:        55 
Participation:               52.88% 
Total  Contributions:        $13,510.00 
Average  Gilt:                $245  63 

Elizabeth  A  Abel 
Stephen  M.  Adalman 
William  J.  Banfield 
John  A.  Bigbee 

Philip  Panos  Brous 
Mark  J.  Brown 

Carl  A.  Mattsson 
Jane  C.  McCaffrey 

William  F.  Bloom 
William  L.  Boddie 

Joseph  F.  Callaghan,  Jr 
Joel  M.  Cherry 

I.  Wolfe 
Edward  J.  Young 

W.  J.  Brownlow,  Jr. 
Michael  P.  Buchness 

Allan  J.  Monfried 
John  J.  Oldroyd 

Colvin  C.  Carter 
Edward  R.  Cohen 

Todd  D.  Clopper 
Elliot  S  Cohen 

1969 

Gerard  D.  Dobrzycki 

Charles  C  Edwards 

Number  ol  Donors         66 

Francis  D.  Drake 

Allen  C.  Egloff 

Participation                5739% 

Perry  A.  Eagle 

Gerald  B.  Feldman 

Total  Contributions:       $24.281 08 

Gordon  H.  Earles 

Kenneth  E.  Fligsten 

Average  Gilt:                $36789 

Classes 

Harris  J.  Feldman 

Frank  A.  Franklin 

WITH  THE 

Larry  B.  Feldman 

Howard  Ronald  Friedman 

Mark  M  Applefeld 

HIGHEST  NUMBER  OF  DONORS 

Henry  Feuer 

John  G.  Frizzera 

Edward  E  Aston.  IV 

Robert  0.  France 
John  Wm.  Gareis 

Raymond  Gambnll,  III 
Sidney  R.  Gehlert 

Donald  M.  Baldwin 
J  0.  Ballard.  Ill 

Joseph  S.  Gimbel 
Joel  H.  Goffman 

John  D.  Gelm 
Ronald  S  Glick 

Emile  A.  Bendit 
Barry  B.  Bercu 

Jose  R.  Gracia 

William  N.  Goldstein 

Sanders  H  Berk 

James  L.  Hamby 
Robert  W.  Hertzog 

Barry  S.  Handwerger 
Stephen  L  Hooper 

John  C  Blasko 

Roberta  M.  Braun 

J.  J.  Houston,  III 
John  S.  Ignatowski 

George  F.  Hyman 
James  G.  Kane 

George  R.  Brown 
Stanley  Brull 

KM              Michael  A  Kaliner 

George  M.  Knefely.  Jr. 

Donald  Wm.  Bryan 

Elisabeth  E  Kandel 

Carol  L.  Koski 
Frank  A.  Kulik 

Howard  S.  Caplan 
Edward  A.  Carter 

James  G.  Konrad 

|§§           Elihu  M.  Kraemer 

Barry  A.  Lazarus 

Vaughn  D.  Cohan 

B           Gary  M   Lattm 
H         Stuart  H.  Lessans 

Ronald  M.  Legum 

Paul  J.  Connors 

Gordon  L.  Levin 

Jay  S.  Copeland 

Hg        Richard  H.  Mack 

Abraham  A.  Litt 

Leonard  D.  Cutler 
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Howard  A.  Davidov 

K.  F  Skitarelic 

Dennis  J.  Hurwitz 

Daniel  L,  Cohen 

Marc  L.  Chaiken 

Harold  A  Dunsford 

William  1.  Smulyan 

Howard  R.  Kanner 

Susan  M.  Cohen 

Casper  E.  Clme,  III 

Joseph  B  Esterson 

David  A.  Solomon 

Michael  Kilham 

Harriet  T  Cokely 

Irvm  M.  Cohen 

Richard  E,  Fisher 

Kristin  Stueber 

Thomas  F  Kline 

Larry  I.  Corman 

Wayne  L.  Crowder 

Daniel  Freedenburg.  Jr 

Kenneth  C.  Ullman 

Jerome  Koeppel 

Terry  P.  Detrich 

Theodore  H.  Cryer 

Barry  H,  Friedman 

David  A.  Wike 

Richard  J  Kolker 

Michael  V  Edelstein 

Thomas  Devlin 

Donna  L.  Gibbas 

James  A,  Kopper 

Kenneth  V  Eden 

Walter  H.  Dorman 

Graham  Gilmer.  Ill 

1970 

John  F  Kressler 

Lawrence  Albert  Fleming 

R.  F  Draper,  Jr. 

Samuel  D.  Goldberg 

Number  ot  Donors         70 
Participation                59.32% 
Total  Contributions:       $20.38 
Average  Gilt                $291 1t 

Bennett  L,  Lavenstem 

William  J,  Foody 

C.  Thomas  Folkemer 

Roy  R  Goodman 

Mark  B.  Levmson 

Louis  G.  Gelrud 

Karen  S.  Fountain 

Marvin  J.  Gordon 
Robert  A  Helsel 

40               Henry  A,  Lewis 
•                   Philip  A  Mackowiak 

Abraham  A.  Genut 
Robert  E.  Greenspan 

Darryl  J.  Garfinkel 
Matthew  J.  Gibney 

Arnold  Herskovic 

Kenneth  C.  Marburg 

Robert  B,  Greifinger 

Sheila  S.  Gibney 

Thomas  M.  Herskovic 

Willie  A,  Andersen 

C  B.  Marek,  Jr 

J.J,  Haggerty,  Jr. 

Michael  E.  Golembieski 

Constance  L.  Holbrook 

Arthur  0.  Anderson 

John  P.  McCarthy 

Peter  M.  Hartmann 

Sumner  H.  Goodman 

Daniel  M  Howell 

Harry  A  Ardolmo 

Daniel  R.  McCready 

Jerry  Herbst 

Roger  L.  Gordon 

Anne  S,  Jacques 

Jerome  D  Aronowitz 

Joseph  P  Michalski 

C  F  Hobelmann,  Jr. 

Robert  B.  Grossman 

Reynold  M.  Karr,  Jr. 

George  L.  Austin 

Thomas  P.  Miles 

Gwynne  L  Horwits 

John  C.  Harris 

Ronald  A  Katz 

Alva  S.  Baker 

Lawrence  Mills,  Jr 

T  N  Jarrell,  III 

Nelson  H.  Hendler 

Felix  L.  Kaufman 

Francis  A  Bartek 

James  S   Murphy 

Sherman  Kahan 

Joseph  K.  Jamaris 

Stanton  C  Kessler 

David  H.  Berkeley 

P  David  Myerowitz 

Jerald  Kay 

Neil  B  Kappelman 

Edward  J.  Kosnik 

Charles  N.  Bookoff 

Juan  M.  Pardo 

John  B.  Kramer 

Richard  B.  Kline 

Donald  W  Krause 

Martin  Braun 

David  A.  Perry 

E  W  Lampton,  Jr 

Mark  J.  LeVine 

M   L  Margohs 

Henry  A,  Briele 

Leslie  P.  Plotnick 

William  R.  Linthicum 

Paul  D  Light 

C  W  McCluggage 

Robert  F,  Byrne 

John  H.  Poehlman 

Jack  S.  Lissauer 

William  L.  Lipman 

John  R.  McCormick 

Edward  H.  Cahill 

David  B,  Posner 

David  L.  McCann 

Linda  Markley  Livingston 

Arthur  V.  Milholland 

Leo  A,  Courtney.  Ill 
Robert  B.  Craven 

Edward  J.  Prostic 

R  M  Mentzer 

Robert  S.  London 

0  Lee  Mullis 

Gerald  M,  Rehert 

Robert  J  Neborsky 

Gregory  A.  Mitchell 

Robert  Nadol 

Joseph  H  Cunningham,  ^ 
Donald  D  Douglas 

Walker  L,  Robinson 

Susan  S.  Perlstem 

Stanley  A.  Morrison 

Ronald  R  Parks 

Robert  F.  Sarlin 

Donald  M.  Rocklin 

Joseph  D.  Moser 

Wayne  H.  Parris 

Robert  N.  Egbert 

Herbert  J,  Schulten 

Paul  T  Rogers 

Thomas  E   Murphy,  Jr. 

Frederick  N.  Pearson 

Joseph  N,  Friend 
Michael  A.  Grasso 

Louis  A,  Shpritz 

JoAnn  C.  C.  Santos 

John  A.  Niziol 

Robert  W.  Phillips 

Martin  J,  Shuman 

Michael  J.  Schultz 

John  M.  O'Day 

Edward  F  Quinn 

Stephen  B  Greenberq 

Gregory  T  Sobczak 

Robert  E.  Sharrock 

Michael  J.  Ossi 

Leon  Reinstem 

W.  D.  Hakkannen 

Ronald  J,  Stanfield 

Stewart  A.  Shevitz 

M.  R.  Petriella 

David  R.  Richmond 

Louis  S.  Halikman 

David  Tapper 

Joel  N  Shlian 

William  E.  Randall,  Jr 

Allan  1.  Rubin 

William  M  Hart,  Jr 

Norman  W.  Taylor 

Panayiotis  L.  Sitaras 

Kenneth  L.  Robertson 

Brian  S.  Saunders 

Howard  M.  Hirsch 

Stanley  S.  Tseng 

Anthony  A.  Steele 

Martin  S.  Rosenthal 

W.  Wmslow  Schrank 

Lin  H   Ho 

William  A.  Warren 

Marshall  K.  Steele,  III 

Charles  J.  Schleupner 

Alan  J,  Segal 

Kenneth  M.  Hoffman 

Arthur  M.  Warwick 

William  Alan  Stuart 

Philip  J,  Schroeder 

John  W.  Shaffer 

Whitney  Houghton 

Charles  1.  Weiner 

Benedict  A.  Termini 

John  E.  Seibel.  Jr. 

David  M  Shobm 

S  M  Zaborowski 

Kerry  J.  Thompson 

David  N.  Shaffer 

C.  T  Woolsey.  Jr. 

Richard  H.  Sherman 

1971 

1972 

Number  ot  Donors:        72 
Participation:              55.38% 
Total  Contributions:       $13,707.00 
Average  Gilt:               $19038 

Gerard  V.  Smith 
H.  Hershey  Sollod 
Thomas  J.  Toner.  Jr. 
Peter  D.  Vash 
Dean  L.  Vassar 
Alexander  L.  Vigh 
Jerald  P.  Waldman 

Number  ot  Donors:        56 
Participation:              4706% 
Total  Contributions:        $1992100 
Average  Gift:                $35573 

Thomas  R.  Allan 

Classes  with  the 
highest  gift  totals 

Peter  W  Beall 
Brian  M.  Benson,  Jr 
Lawrence  Blumberg 
Anthony  J.  Bollino 
Elliott  S.  H.  Bondi 
James  C.  Bozzuto 
George  H,  Brouillet 
Leroy  B.  Buckler 

Jack  J.  Applefeld 
William  G.  Armiger 
Robert  W.  Ashmore 
Robert  J.  Bauer 
James  H.  Biddison 
Lucas  J.  Blanco 
Roy  C.  Blank 
John  W.  Blotzer 

Eliot  M.  Wallack 
Howard  J.  Weinstein 
Glynn  M.  Wells 
Thomas  V  Whitten 
Brian  J  Winter 
Barry  M.  Wolk 
Celeste  L.  Woodward 
Rosario  A.  Zappulla 

••§28,603.80 

Ronald  Paul  Byank 

Bradley  J.  Bradford 

1 96 1  •  •  • « 

$26,160.80 

Michael  R,  Camp 
Charles  R.  Chaney 
Sachiko  T.  Cochran 

Deborah  J.  Brandchaft-Matro 
Cary  D.  Brown 
Elizabeth  R.  Brown 
Neil  F.  Cannon 
Howard  N.  Caplan 

- 
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1973 


Number  of  Donors  73 

Participation  5794% 

Total  Contributions  $16,03700 

Average  Gilt  $21968 

James  D.  Abbott 
Jeffrey  C.  Blum 
J.  A.  Ciotola.  Jr. 
Charles  R.  Clark 
W.  Edwin  Conner 
Edwin  A.  Deitch 
Gregory  A  Denari 
Michael  J.  Dodd 
Steven  H.  Dolinsky 
Raymond  D  Drapkin 
Edward  M  Eisenbrey 
Jean  M.  Eisenbrey 
Charles  Gregory  Elliott 
Candace  J.  Erickson 
C.  Peter  Erskine 
G.  Reed  Failing,  Jr. 
Alan  R.  Figelman 
John  W.  Foreman 
Nelson  H.  Goldberg 
David  A.  Goldscher 
Lee  A.  Goodman 
David  J.  Greifinger 
Steven  J.  Gross 
Richard  C.  Habersat 
Daniel  C.  Hardesty 
Louis  E.  Harman,  III 
William  S.  Hood 
David  Hoover 
Mark  Jacobs 
Murray  A.  Kalish 
Erich  Kim 
James  E  Kirby 
Walter  B.  Koppel 
Barnett  Kramer 
William  A.  Landes 
Mernc  D  Landy 
Tom  Lapsa 
Margo  Leahy 
Stephen  K  Lemon 
Gary  M.  Levinson 
Jeffrey  S  Lobel 
Denis  Wm.  MacDonald 
Samuel  V.  Mace 
Thomas  E.  Mansfield 
A.  Robert  Masten 
Elizabeth  Feeney  Masten 
Harriet  L.  Meier 
Clarence  D.  Miller 
Bernard  G.  Milton 
Morton  C.  Orman 
Constantme  J.  Padussis,  Jr 
Margaret  B  Rennels 
Donald  J.  Russ 
Alfred  J.  Saah 
Howard  I.  Saiontz 
Peter  L.  Schildhause 
Ronald  A.  Seff 
Frank  Shallenberger,  III 


Gregory  B  Shankman 
Gary  M.  Shapiro 
Ronald  F  Sher 
Barbara  W.  Siskind 
Robert  B  Stifler 
Ira  M  Stone 
Ronald  J.  Taylor 
William  P.  Templeton 
Harold  Tucker 
Roberta  S.  Tucker 
Allan  J   Wagman 
Charles  B.  Watson 
John  L  Whitlock 
Alan  L.  Whitney 
Frances  Q  Wong 

1974 

Number  ol  Donors  63 

Participation.  48.46% 

Total  Contributions  $10.2751 

Average  Gilt:  $163  10 

Charles  P.  Adamo 
Michael  R  Behre 
Lynn  M.  Billingsley 
Jeffrey  P.  Block 
Richard  A.  Block 
Alan  L.  Carroll 
R.  P.  Christianson 
Lisa  B.  Dixon 
Thomas  C.  Doerner 
Timothy  H.  Eskridge 
Stephen  B  Fleishman 
Daniel  K.  Foss 
Alan  E.  Gober 
William  L.  Gonzalez 
Jay  C.  Grochmal 
Charles  A.  Haile 
D.  Burke  Haskins 
James  F.  Hatch 
Charles  B.  Hatton 
Leroy  J.  Huffman 
Jay  R.  Jackson 
Charles  M.  Jaffe 
Mark  S.  Kaplan 
James  P.  Keogh 
Laslo  E.  Kolta 
Carole  S.  Kornreich 
Celia  A.  Kramer 
Howard  G.  Lanham 
Merral  B.  Lewis 
Lillian  J.  Love 
Bruce  G.  Lowman 
Stephen  R.  Matz 
Terrance  P.  McHugh 
James  Jay  McMillen 
Stephen  E.  Metzner 
Joel  B.  Miller 
Sheldon  D.  Milner 
Philip  Patrick  O'Donnell 
Dawn  V.  Obrecht 
Susan  R.  Panny 
Jeffrey  Pargament 
Edward  L.  Perl 


Jay  A  Phillips 
Luis  A  Queral 
Clayton  L.  Raab 
James  M.  Raver 
Sue  V.  Raver 
Bruce  L  Regan 
June  K.  Robinson 
Susan  Kosnik  Ross 
J  Michael  Schnell 
Harvey  N.  Schonwald 
Paul  Schwartz 
Edward  N.  Sherman 
Jeffrey  S.  Sollms 
Jessie  D.  Stahl 
Harry  S.  Stevens 
Steven  A.  Vogel 
W  R  Weisburger 
M  H  Wojtanowski 
Stephen  N  Xenakis 
Allen  C  Zechowy 
David  L  Zisow 

1975 


Number  ol  Donors  63 

Participation  4809% 

Total  Contributions:  $20,585  00 

Average  Gilt  $326  75 

Anonymous 
Charles  E  Andrews 
Fred  C.  Ashman 
James  L.  Atkins 
Mark  S.  Austerlitz 
Linda  S.  Bartram 
Robert  J.  Beach 
Bruce  E  Beacham 
Howard  H.  Bond 
Jonathan  D  Book 
Timothy  J.  Byrnes 
James  Joa  Campbell 
John  H.  Carrill 
Noel  M.  Chiantella 
Seth  B  Cutler 
Karl  W.  Diehn 
L.  Thomas  Divilio 
James  R.  Evans 
Patricia  R.  Falcao 
Louis  Fox 
James  G.  Gamble 
Gary  F.  Harne 
Albin  W.  Harris 
Darvin  L.  Hege 
Malcolm  S.  Henoch 
Charles  F.  Hoesch 
Kenneth  V.  Iserson 
Glen  E.  Johnson 
Neil  Kahanovitz 
Marc  S.  Kramer 
Richard  W.  Little 
Thorn  E.  Lobe 
Frank  E.  Long 
Scott  M.  McCloskey 
Jeffrey  L.  Metzner 
Edward  M  Miller 


L  Moffatt 
Parry  A  Moore 
Edward  L  Morns 
David  R.  Moseman 
Jacek  L  Mostwin 
Arnold  L.  Oshmsky 
Kathryn  A.  Peroutka 
Jeffrey  L.  Quartner 
Sandra  D  L  Quartner 
Gregory  B.  Richardson 
Robert  E.  Roby 
Andrew  B.  Rudo 
Gary  B  Ruppert 
James  H  Somerville 
Ronald  J  Spector 
Ronald  C  Sroka 
George  A  Taler 
Terry  N.  Talkm 
Richard  L  Taylor 
Trudy  E.  Termini 
Lloyd  M.  Van  Lunen.  Jr. 
Robert  A  Vegors 
Gary  J.  Waxman 
Michael  E.  Wemblatt 
Robert  S.  Willig 
John  L.  Young 
Julius  D  Zant 

1976 

Number  ol  Donors  72 

Participation  4675% 

Total  Contributions:  $28.603.t 

Average  Gilt  $39727 

Stephen  Paul  Adams 
Timothy  E.  Bamum 
Leonard  P.  Baker 
Christopher  E.  Bald 
Steven  M.  Berlin 
Damian  E  Birchess 
Lawrence  F  Blob 
Mark  E.  Bohlman 
John  W.  Bowie 
Janet  F.  Brown 
William  G.  Brown 
Peter  C  Cary 
David  D.  Collins 
Jonathan  E.  Cooper 
Michael  E.  Cox 
Jeffrey  M  Davis 
Vincent  W  DeLaGarza 
Phillip  M.  Dennis 
Francis  C.  Drury 
Christopher  Feifarek 
Ellen  B.  Feifarek 
William  G.  Flowers 
Dennis  S.  Ginsberg 
Allan  S.  Gold 
Lenita  N.  Gorrell 
Edwin  M.  Grollman 
Ira  E.  Hantman 
Walter  R.  Hepner,  III 
Michael  C  Hoffman 
Michael  Hurwitz 


Gary  M  Jacobs 
Rodney  A.  Johnson 
Patricia  D  Kellogg 
Jacqueline  Kelly 
Gurudarshan  S.  Khalsa 
Bradford  A.  Klemman 
Harry  Clarke  Knipp 
David  L.  Kreisberg 
John  G   Lavm 
Dennis  W.  Lennox 
Barry  E  Levy 
Geoffrey  B.  Liss 
Dorothy  K  MacFarlane 
James  E.  Mark 
Robert  D.  Mathieson 
Eva  H.  B.  McCullars 
Arnold  B  Menn 
Stanley  G.  Middleton 
Richard  P.  Moser.  Jr 
W  Bruce  Obensham 
Murray  D.  Pearlman 
Gary  P.  Posner 
Marc  S.  Posner 
M.  H  Rubenstem 
William  F  Ruppel 
Charles  N  Schoenfeld 
Robert  J  Shalowitz 
Melvm  Sharoky 
Sharon  D.  Sibert 
Bruce  A  Silver 
Gary  L.  Simon 
Lee  S.  Simon 
Ronald  J  Sweren 
Joseph  R  Tiralla 
Barry  S.  Walters 
Lani  S  M  Wheeler 
Joan  E  Whitehouse 
Susan  M.  Willard 
Pamela  A.  Wilson 
Miriam  M.  Yudkoff 
Arno  L.  Zaritsky 
Joseph  W.  Zebley 

1977 

Number  ol  Donors  79 

Participation  4906% 

Total  Contributions  $12. 155  C 

Average  Gilt  $153.86 

Stuart  B  Bell 
Ronald  S.  Benenson 
Joseph  L.  Braun 
Marc  S.  Bresler 
David  E  Bright 
Stuart  Alan  Chalew 
Marie  D.  Chatham 
Dennis  J.  Chodnicki 
Elwood  A.  Cobey 
Howard  Marc  Cushner 
Robert  J.  Davis 
William  Joseph  Dichtel 
Stephen  K.  Dyal 
Willarda  V  Edwards 
Rona  B.  Eisen 
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Frederic  T.  Farra 
James  Feld 
Richard  J.  Feldman 
Robert  T  Fisher 
Samuel  D.  Friedel 
Linda  L  George 
Jerome  H.  Ginsberg 
Anne  C.  Goldberg 
Beverli  S-  Goldberg 
Neil  D.  Goldberg 
Charles  R.  Graham 
Charles  Edward  Green 
K  H  Hanger,  Jr. 
Norma' 

Marlene  T.  Hayman 
H.C   Hines 
Dahlia  R  Hirsch 
Christopher  F.  James 
Curtis  A.  Johnston 
Ronald  L  Kahn 
Ronald  J.  Kendig 
Ita  M  Kileen 
Martin  Koller 
Philip  H.  Lavine 
S  D   Lincoln 
Robert  A  Loeb 
Eva  Magiros 
William  G  Martin 
Judith  A.  Maslar 
Paul  A.  McClelland 
Ellis  Mez 
John  P.  Miller,  III 
Edward  B,  Mishner 
Coleman  A.  Mosley 
James  C  Murphy 
Lee  R.  Pennington 
Gerald  P.  Perman 
Gregory  N  Pinkerton 
Michael  C,  Pistole 
Calvin  E.  Plitt 
Terrence  L,  Posluszny 
S  L  Rapke 
Susan  L  Reimer 
Ruben 
Daniel  M  Schuman 


Richard  B  Silver 
Bruce  H.  Sindler 
Dennis  M.  Smith 
Robert  L.  Smith 
Diehl  M,  Snyder 
Steven  G  Steinberg 
Clyde  A.  Strang 
David  Strobel 
Raymond  C   Talucci 
Michelle  D  Uhl 
Nancy  I.  Ulanowicz 
Jonathan  R.  Walburn 
Robert  E  Weiss 
Bennett  E  Werner 
Katherine  C,  White 
Barry  A  Wohl 
Richard  J,  Zangara 
Stuart  A  Zipper 

1978 

Number  ol  Donors-  71 

Participation  4252% 

Total  Contributions  $9,030  00 

'.Gift  $127.18 


Philip  A,  Ades 
Robert  E  Applebaum 
Susanne  S  Ashton 
G.  Howard  Bathon 
Charles  Wm  Bennett 
Adam  Billet 
Steven  Billet 
Edward  N.  Bodunan 
Howard  Boltansky 
Douglas  F.  Bowman,  Jr. 
David  A.  Bryan 
Timothy  Burton 
Amy  J.  Byer 
Louis  J.  Domenici 
Jonathan  A.  Edlow 
Larry  M.  Einbinder 
Ian  S.  Elliot 
John  L.  Fiore 
Gregory  H.  Fisher 
Andrew  Paul  Fndberg 
Marianne  N.  Fridberg 


Morris  Funk 

Edward  J.  Goldman 

Carol  M  Gonzalez 

Michael  D.  Gotts 

Cynthia  L.  Graves 

Richard  A.  Gruen 

Richard  H.  Hallock 

David  J  Hartig 

Barry  Josephs 

Elizabeth  M.  Kmgsley 

Douglas  L.  Kozlowski 

Pamela  G  Krahl 

Alan  J.  Levin 

S  D  Lmdenbaum 

G.  E.  Linhardt.  Jr. 

Mark  D.  Lisberger 

Robert  Wm   Macht 

Michael  N.  Macklin 

Philip  N  Massey 

Andrew  Richard  McCullough 

J  Mclean 

Stephen  A  Metz 

J  G  Middleton 

Harvey  S.  Mishner 

Deborah  J.  Monk-Biller 

Jeremy  S.  Musher 

Gary  C.  Prada 

Jay  G.  Prensky 

Susan  E.  Prevas 

William  Prevas 

Ruth  A.  Robin 

James  F.  Rooney 

Elizabeth  M.  Ross 

Ronald  J.  Ross 

Lawrence  D.  Sandler 

Michael  H.  Sandler 

Howard  R  Schiffman 

E  G.  Mosley  Schlenoff 

Anthony  O.  Sclama 

S.  Shawver-Matthews 

Robert  S  Shayne 

Sanford  J.  Siegel 

Francisco  A.  Smith 

Jerome  I.  Snyder 

Alexis  B.  Sokil 

Edward  Timothy  Souweine 


Stephen  A.  Valenti 
Neil  E.  Warres 
Bruce  E.  Weneck 
Randolph  G.  Whipps 

1979 

Number  of  Donors  72 

Participation:  44. 17% 

Total  Contributions:  $12,2451 

Average  Gilt  $17007 

Arthur  E.  Bakal 
Gregory  B.  Barber 
Gary  G   Bawtmhimer 
William  E.  Becker 
Bruce  D  Behounek 
Marilyn  H.  Bennett 
Adam  S  Blacksin 
David  A.  Blass 
Karen  C.  Carroll 
John  L.  Chapman 
James  A.  Cockey 
Henry  F.  Crabbe 
Judith  B.  Dillman 
Mitchell  S  Fmkel 
Christopher  Stuart  Formal 
Scott  D  Friedman 
Jeffrey  D.  Gaber 
Alan  R  Gaby 
Paul  F.  Giannandrea 
Leon  W.  Gibble 
Lyndon  K.  Goodwin 
Barbara  L  Green 
A  Stephen  Hansman 
Barton  K.  Hershfield 
Charles  I.  Highstem 
Jan  M  Hoffman 
B.  Jeanne  Horner 
Michael  E  Hull 
Stephen  R.  Izzi 
Steven  L  Joffee 
Caroline  C  Johnson 
Martin  F.  Joyce-Brady 
James  W  Karesh 
Alan  L.  Kimmel 
Max  D.  Koenigsberg 


Medical 

Center  gifts 

for  Fiscal  Year  1996 

Medical  Alumni 
Association  Gifts 

Additional  restricted  Gifts 
to  the  Medical  Center 

,„.      I,„    i,  , 

Restricted 

Gifts 

Totals 

6 

$306,915 

ii 

50,18  1 

r,960 

910 

\      •    90 

92   |60 

■ 

2 

235.428 

II,  1 

Michael  John  Kowalyshyn 
Bernard  F.  Kozlovsky 
Susan  M.  Levy-Strohm 
Timothy  J.  Low 
E  S  Machado 
G  S.  Malouf.  Jr 
Bruce  C  Marshall 
Craig  R.  Martin 
Bruce  R.  McCurdy 
Melissa  A.  McDiarmid 
Wayne  A.  McWilhams 
Walter  B.  Moore 
Stephen  R.  Mosberg 
E.T.  Nikolaidis 
Linda  D.  Oaks 
Yeong  Hwan  Oh 
Louis  F.  Ortenzio,  Jr. 
Steven  H.  Pearlman 
William  O.  Richards 
Peter  E.  Rork 
Bruce  Rosenberg 
R.  Sierra-Zonta 
Michael  J.  Smith 
Nelson  N.  Stone 
Mary  L.  Stracke 
Maura  J.  Sughrue 
John  T.  Symons 
Elizabeth  L.  Tso 
Rebecca  R.  Umbach 
Anthony  J  Vazzano 
Thomas  B.  Volatile 
Perri  L.  Wittgrove 
Arthur  F.  Woodward,  Jr. 
H.  Russell  Wright 
Erik  B.  Young 
Kristen  A.  Zarfos 
Gerald  N.  Zubkoff 

1980 


Number  ol  Donors:  78 

Participation:  43.33% 

Total  Contributions:  $12.4201 

Average  Gilt:  $159.23 

Robert  C.  Ammlung 
Mark  E  Duke  Bamum 
Melvin  A.  Bayne 
Donald  E.  Brown,  Jr. 
Lawrence  A.  Brown 
Douglas  R.  Brunner 
Duane  M.  Bryant 
Terence  D.  Campbell 
Robert  P.  Cervenka 
Robert  M.  Chapa 
Jane  L.  Chen 
Joseph  P.  Crawford 
Catherine  Crute 
Winthrop  C.  Davis 
Craig  A.  Dickman 
Paul  E.  Driscoll 
Judith  Falloon 
James  F.  Fiastro 
Milford  Mace  Foxwell 
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David  B.  Franks 

1981 

Gary  H  Silber 
Samuel  Smith 

A  Alan  Reismger,  III 
Ralph  T.  Salvagno 

James  Pftri  S.  ihih.i 
Eric  W  Scott 

Cathy  Ann  Friedman 

Vincent  W.  Gatto 

Number  ol  Donors         72 
Participation                41 86% 
Total  Contributions        $14.08000 

Dina  R.  Sokal 

Jerry  B.  Schwartz 

Donald  L  Sherry 

Grace  K.  Gelletly 

Carl  Sperling 

Barbara  S  Shapiro 

Marc  S  Shiftman 

Alan  1  Gelman 
Robert  J.  Ginsberg 

Average  Gift                $19555 

Michael  T  Stowell 
Murray  Suskm 

Charles  E.  Sheehan.  Ill 
John  A.  Shutta 

James  R  Sides 
Stephen  J  Sikorski 

Marcia  P.  Goldmark 

Thomas  P.  Archer 
Michael  D.  Blanchard 

Paul  A.  Valle.  Jr 

Eliot  L.  Siegel 

David  A  Silber 

Peter  J  Golueke 

Jose  R  Vigoreaux 

Marc  H.  Siegelbaum 

Milton  S  Sniadach,  Jr 

Robert  J.  Heinen 

Steven  W  Boyce 
James  M.  Carlton 
Herbert  N.  Chado 
Charles  E.  Chambers 
Steve  Pi-Hsiung  Chow 
Michael  R.  Clemmens 

Elizabeth  Elster  Wack 

Leonard  D  Sisk 

Kevin  L.  Snyder 

Lee  J  Helman 

Brian  W  Wamsley 

Laura  L.  Stephenson 

Alfred  D  Spa 

Geoffrey  R.  Herald 

Deborah  Cohen  Wemreich 

Leon  Strauss 

James  D.  Spiegel 

Jan  L.  Houghton 

Samuel  A.  Yousem 

Susan  A  Stuart 

Lewis  M.  Steinberg 

Kenneth  A.  Jurist 

Gloria  J.  Zibilich 

A,  Hunter  Thompson 

Michael  A  Stoiko 

Marian  F.  Kellner 

Laurie  T.  Zimmerman 

Robert  J.  Vanpapa 

Victoria  A.  Vanik 

Michael  R.  Kessler 

William  Z.  Cohen 

David  L.  Waxman 

M  Vaughan 

Christine  L.  Kirkwood-Galan 

Ira  H.  Copeland 
Maura  K.  Dollymore 

1982 

1983 

Robert  J  Vissing 
Robert  E.  Walker 

Jeffrey  A.  Kleiman 

Number  ol  Donors:        58 

David  S.  Klein 

William  A  Dombrowski 

Participation                33 14% 

Number  ol  Donors         63 

Kevin  M  Weaver 

Susan  L.  Laessig 

Kevin  J.  Doyle 

Total  Contributions:       $6,270.00 

Participation                 37.27% 

M  Jody  Whitehouse 

William  D.  Lamm 

Robert  A.  Duncan 

Average  Gilt                $108  10 

Total  Contributions        $6,693.00 

Janet  E  Williams 

Anne  D.  Lane 

Paula  Ehrlich 

Average  Gilt                $10623 

Ronald  J  Zagoria 

Peter  T.  Lapinsky 

Lawrence  R.  Feldman 

Christopher  M  Aland 

Robert  Y.  Maggm 

Daniel  P.  Ferrick 

Lynn  D.  Alonso 

Ah  J  Afrookteh 

1984 

Teri  A.  Manolio 

Neal  M.  Friedlander 

Chandralekha  Banerjee 

Marc  B  Applestein 

Number  ot  Donors.        58 

Richard  A.  Marasa 

Michelle  Gelkin 

Wayne  L  Barber 

Edward  A.  Atwell 

Participation:               3452% 

Karen  Chayt  Marcus 

Leigh  Giannandrea 

Kenneth  A.  Blank 

Christine  J.  Bell-Lafferman 

Total  Contributions        $5,550  00 

John  N.  Margolis 

Samuel  C.  Gold 

Phyllis  B.  Brandchaft 

Jeffrey  J.  Bernstein 

Average  Gift                $95.68 

Margaret  E.  McCahill 

Hope  U  Griffin 

Paul  S.  Brockman 

Edward  B.  Bolgiano 

James  P.  McKenna 

Warren  S.  Groff 

Bruce  M.  Bushwick 

George  M  Boyer 

Thomas  W.  Abendroth 

T.  P.  McLaughlin 

Carol  G.  Hooper 

Charles  Carroll 

Peter  G  Brassard 

C.S.  Abendroth 

Robert  McLellan 

John  Kao  Hsiao 

Frank  J.  Catanzariti,  Jr. 

Monica  A.  Buescher 

Rodney  Samuel  Arthur 

John  W.  Middleton 

Howard  T.  Jacobs 

J.  P.  Connelly.  Jr 

Michael  A.  Caplan 

Milton  K.  Bosch 

E.  Joseph  Morris 

Marc  A.  Jaffe 

Thomas  W.  Conway 

George  B.  Cavanagh.  Jr 

Robert  J.  Breslin 

William  J.  Oktavec 

E.  Yumi  Jarris 

Brian  K.  Cooley 

S.  Blaise  Chromiak 

John  F.  Cary 

Keith  D.  Osborn 

Steven  R.  Jaskulsky 

Cynthia  L.  Costenbader 

Protagoras  N.  Cutchis 

Robert  Craig  Cook 

David  1.  Otto 

Glenn  A.  Jockle 

John  C.  Darrell 

Stephen  W  Dejter.  Jr 

John  R.  Downs 

Craig  H.  Paul 

Brian  H.  Kahn 

John  M.  DiGrazia 

L  J.  Eglseder.  Ill 

David  G.  Freas 

Russell  K.  Portenoy 

Joel  S.  Kahn 

Jonathan  S.  Elias 

Joyce  Evans 

Lindsay  Golden 

Guy  H  Posey 

Karen  R.  Kingry 

Robert  J  Fadden 

Michael  J.  Fisher 

Charles  T  Gordon.  Ill 

Michael  F.  Pratt 

Orly  C.  Korat 

R.  Finkelstein 

Neil  B.  Friedman 

Heidi  D.  Gorsuch 

James  P.  Richardson 

Mark  C.  Lakshmanan 

Patrick  F  Gartland 

George  Thomas  Grace 

Todd  H.  Hillman 

Michael  Righetti 

Richard  J.  Leung 

Joseph  J.  Genovese 

James  M.  Heaps 

Thomas  E.  Jordan 

Roger  J.  Robertson 

Alice  M.  Magner-Condro 

Warren  Gibbs 

James  D.  Herr 

Leslie  I  Katzel 

Timothy  J.  Rodgers 

Andrew  M.  Malmow 

George  E.  Groleau 

Thomas  R.  Hornick 

William  B  Kerns 

W.  Michael  Rogers 

Gordon  L.  Mandell 

J.  Philip  Hall 

Harry  Huo-tsm  Huang 

Hei-Jung  C.  Kim 

R.  L.  Rudolph,  II 

Stephan  C   B   Mann 

James  D.  Holt 

Mary  Jo  Johnson 

Theodore  Y  Kim 

Kenneth  H.  C.  Silver 

Carol  S  Marshall 

Ronald  D.  Jacobs 

Mark  R.  Kaehler 

N  W  Koutrelakos 

Roy  T.  Smoot,  Jr. 

Samuel  0.  Matz 

Erica  H.  Jed 

Roy  A.  Kottal 

Susan  M.  Lancelotta 

Victoria  W.  Smoot 

Paul  E.  Mullen.  II 

Bruce  A.  Kaup 

Alan  B   Kravitz 

David  R.  Lee 

Marc  D.  Sokolow 

Kathryn  M.  Neuman-Rudo 

Darryl  B.  Kurland 

Jeffrey  K  Moore 

Brad  D.  Lerner 

Louis  W.  Solomon 

Marc  Okun 

Randi  D.  Lebar 

David  S.  Moss 

Dale  R.  Meyer 

Sally  E.  Sondergaard 

Stephen  Ozanne 

Carole  R.  Lerman 

Garry  L.  Mueller 

Carole  B.  Miller 

Charles  S.  Specht 

James  L.  Pertsch 

Mary  Elizabeth  Lindsay 

Margaret  M.  Nichols-Gallaher 

Russell  R.  Monroe 

Anne  Henry  Stoe 

Allan  R.  Pollack 

Rebecca  Love 

Harry  A  Oken 

Edward  P.  Nast 

Eric  S.  Tannenbaum 

Deborah  R.  Pollack 

Abbe  D.  Mendlowitz 

George  C.  Peck,  Jr. 

Keith  S.  Pumroy 

Phuong  D.  Trinh 

Lance  D.  Potocki 

James  W.  Miller,  II 

Nancy  E.  Prosser 

Gary  C.  Papuchis 

Emily  A.  Ulmer 

James  S.  Powell 

John  L.  Newman 

Mark  E.  Richards 

R.  Matthew  Reveille 

Paul  E.  Whittaker 

Linda  J.  Rever 

Andrew  V.  Panagos 

Marc  S.  Rocklin 

Patricia  R.  Richards 

F  L.  Wiegmann,  Jr. 

Sheila  Rhodes 

Steven  H.  Parker 

William  G.  Rudolph 

Susan  L.  Robey-Cafferty 

Donna  L.  Rinis 

Daniel  M.  Perlman 

Ronald  N  Sakamoto 

Samuel  M  Rosenberg 

Howard  N   Robinson 

Robert  E.  Perry 

Sonia  M.  Saracco 

Isabel  S.  Rosenbloom 

David  G  Rorison 

Maureen  C.  Prendergast 

Jeannine  L.  Saunders 

Leroy  M.  Schmidt 

Lauren  A.  Schnaper 

Allan  J.  Raskin 

Frederick  W.  Schaerf 

Martin  L.  Schwartz 

Susan  H.  Siegel 

Barbara  W.  Reeve 

Ronald  H.  Schuster 

Luette  S.  Semmes 

I 
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John  P.  Serlemitsos 

David  W  Porter 

Dennis  Kurgansky 

David  C  Rubin 

Kenneth  W  Kotz 

Matthew  M  Shuster 

Jed  S  Rosen 

Joseph  Gregory  Liberto 

Scott  J.  Schaffer 

Joel  S.  Lahn 

Joshua  Z  Sickel 

Han  C   Sachs 

Marion  P  Lomonico.  Jr 

Thomas  L  Seymour,  Jr. 

Eric  0.  Lmdbeck 

Barbara  G  Silverman 

Sharon  B  Samuels 

Jeffrey  Robert  McLaughlin 

Roger  Marc  Stone 

Marilyn  N.  Ling 

Dana  S  Simpler 

S  J  Schoenfelder 

Doreen  E  McMahon 

Paul  A.  Tarantino 

Robert  M.  McLean 

Carmela  A.  Sofia 

Andrew  M  Seddon 

Samuel  Bennett  Miller 

Karen  R.  Teston 

Mary  J.  Minton 

Sanjiv  Sood 

Abby  Shevitz 

Scott  A   Milsteen 

Patricia  Tom 

David  Boaz  Naharm 

Ben  Tacheron 

Michael  J.  Sicuranza 

Gregory  K   Morrow 

Susan  E.  Wandishm 

Stanley  M.  Pamfilis 

William  G  Tan 

Catherine  N.  Smoot-Haselnus 

Denise  Murray 

David  M  White 

Richard  D.  Patten 

Sharon  R  Tapper 

Amy  R  Stine 

Carola  J  Nesbitt 

George  E.  Wicks.  Ill 

Stephen  M.  Pomerantz 

Robert  W.  Tarr 

Mark  A  Taylor 

David  W.  Oldach 

Thomas  S.  Wilson 

Shawn  W  Robinson 

Katherlne  D.  Tobin 

H  Von  Marensdorff 

Donna  Lynn  Parker 

Shelly  Wong  Woodward 

Jeffrey  P.  Ross 

Timothy  C.  Trageser 

Matthew  G  Wagner 

Scott  C  Poulton 

Kathleen  M.  York-Smith 

Gail  M.  Royal 

Paul  L  Tso 

Paul  R.  Wemer 

Domingo  Rocha,  Jr. 

Jonathan  A  Seidenberg 

Lewis  C  Wasserman 

Stephen  P.  Yeagle 

Seth  D  Rosen 

1988 

John  A.  Steers 

Mitchell  H  Weiss 

John  F  Rubin 

Number  of  Donors:        39 

Kenneth  K.  Tarn 

David  W  West 

1986 

Barry  F  Saunders 

Alane  B.  Torf 

Phyllis  E  Pinkett  Winfrey 
Michael  W  Wingo 
Alan  H  Wolff 
Christopher  J  Zaiac 
Lawrence  A  Zimnoch 

Number  ol  Donors:        66 
Participation                40.00% 
Total  Contributions:       $10, 162.00 
Average  Gift                $153.97 

Lisa  A.  Scheinin 
Jonathan  S  Schwab 
Mark  Vogel  Smith 
Dean  S.  Tippett 
Nevins  W  Todd.  Ill 

Participation                28.47% 
Total  Contributions:       $1,825.00 
Average  Gilt                $46  79 

Lisa  Blumenfeld-Hollander 
Nancy  Bunker 

Michael  A.  Wilson 
Monford  A.  Wolf 

1989 

Number  of  Donors:        39 

1985 

Fouad  Mahmoud  Abbas 
Jeffrey  Abrams 

Nicholus  Visnich 
Julia  Ann  Williams 

Robert  A.  Campbell 
Thomas  P  Carr 

Participation.               28.05% 
Total  Contributions:       $2,310.00 

Number  ol  Donors         48 

Marilyn  F  Althoff 

1987 

Bonnie  E  Cohen 

Average  Gilt:                $59.23 

Participation:               28.40% 

Stephanie  Harris  Applebaum 

Carol  C  Coulson 

Total  Contributions:        $4,246.00 

H.  Scott  Barshack 

Number  ol  Donors         46 

Paula  A.  DeCandido 

Louis  I.  Bezold 

Average  Gift                $8845 

Robert  Michael  Benitez 

Participation                 33.33% 

Jose  E  Dommguez 

Caryn  M.  Brenner-Williams 

Brent  A  Berger 

Total  Contributions        $3, 426  00 

Matthew  R  Dukehart 

Susan  B  Brinkley 

Richmond  P.  Allan 

Brent  C  Birely 

Average  Gift.                $74  47 

Albert  G.  Fedalei 

Henry  W.  Burnett 

Ira  S.  Allen 

Lauren  L  Bogue 

Kathleen  N.  Fenton 

J  William  Cook,  IV 

James  P.  Amerena 

Gerard  Anthony  Burns 

Ira  Howard  Abels 

James  V  Ferris 

Daniel  L.  Croteau 

Susan  K  Arisumi 

Lucy  Chang 

Susan  Goldberg  Baruch 

Fernando  J  Ferro 

Steven  R.  Daviss 

Martha  L.  Barnett 

Eugenio  Roberto  Chmea 

Bary  Mayer  Berger 

Mark  H.  Fraiman 

Mary  Carmel  Deckelman 

Michael  R.  Barnett 

Colleen  Lee  Cook 

Mark  D.  Bullock 

Audrey  L  French 

Mary  E  Diephaus 

Susan  Barrows 

Catherine  Ann  Daum 

Peter  W.  Cheng 

Nicholas  P  Georges 

Michael  0.  Duhaney 

Jeffrey  D  Benner 

Charles  W  Emala 

Lawrence  A.  Chia 

Keith  B.  Gustafson 

David  S.  Geckle 

Joanna  D.  Brandt 

Stephen  Michael  Fanto 

Laurie  Cummings 

Sally  F  Hahn 

David  A.  Gnegy 

Margaret  0  Burke 

Ira  Louis  Fedder 

Louis  Anthony  Damiano 

Gregg  L.  Heacock 

Steven  N.  Goldstein 

Rudolph  C.  Cane 

Barbara  Burch  Fleming 

Steven  C  Dellon 

Louis  R.  Jacobson 

Randolph  B.  Gorman 

Agnes  0.  Coffay 

Brian  K.  Flowers 

Anne  M.  Dietrich 

Kevin  E.  Dougherty 

Patrick  Alex  Flynn 

John  Gary  Evans 

Christopher  Due 

Lisa  Fillmore  Ford 

Adam  Howard  Fischler 

John  Stephen  Dumler 

Scott  William  Fosko 

Michael  Patrick  Flanagan 

Sarah  M  Fisher 

Keith  Eugene  Friend 

Daniel  Edward  Flynn 

David  A.  Gelber 
Frederick  M.  Gessner 

Craig  Froede 
Raphael  Y.  Gershon 

Heidi  L.  Frankel 
Allan  Elliot  Frankle 

Classes 

WITH  THE 

Robert  C.  Greenwell,  Jr 

David  L.  Gold 

Seth  Ira  Gasser 

MOST  JBDA 

MEMBERS 

Michael  J.  Hallowell 
Sharon  M.  Henry 

Pam  Williams  Goose 
Stuart  Jay  Gordon 

Leslie  Joan  Gray 
Bruce  David  Greenwald 

Sean  E  Hunt 

Albert  Sydney  Hammond 
Brian  J.  Hasslinger 

Ralph  Gregg 

Vernita  D  Hairston-Mitchell 

Jay  K  Kolls 

Kevin  Laser 
William  Lynagh 

Craig  D.  Hochstein 
Paul  Erick  Hogsten 

Elizabeth  Roberta  Hatcher 
Kevin  E.  Hohl 

Alan  R,  Malouf 
Paul  C.  Marinelli 

Abby  Irene  Huang 
Kelly  Ann  Hunter-Fanto 

Stephen  L.  Houff 
Patricia  E.  Kelly 

1 

Cynthia  L  A.  Mauterer 
David  John  Mauterer 

Elizabeth  A.  Janczur 
Edward  Francis  Juskelis 

Betty  Ann  Kyser 
G.  Michael  Maresca 

Mark  S.  McBride 

Karen  M.  Kabat 

Anne  C.  Mazonson 

Daniel  J  Morgan 

Thomas  E.  Kelly 

Raymond  W.  Moy 

David  A.  O'Keeffe 

Ruth  Anne  Kelly-Queenan 

Thomas  B.  Mulford 

Michael  Platto 

F  X  Kieliszek 
Lee  Allan  Kleiman 

Jennifer  L.  Murphy 
Timothy  D.  Nichols 

B 

Jan  M.  Koppelman 

Jeffrey  Ronald  Rehm 
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Ned  H  Gutman 

Michael  L  Viens 

Jacques  Conaway 

Andrew  Lieberman 

Diana  McClinton 

Ann  S.  Hagen 

Marisa  J.  Werner 

Ramzi  Dagher 

Gma  Massoglia 

Edward  L  McDaniel 

Patricia  A.  Kendall 

Bonnie  M  Zetlin 

Stuart  Framm 

Douglas  Seeb 

Suman  Mishra 

Karen  L  Ksiazek 

Amy  A.  Zimmerman 

Howard  Goldberg 

David  Sigman 

Hamang  Patel 

Elizabeth  Lee 

H  Jay  Zwally.  II 

Anthony  Guarmo 

Giles  Simpson 

Heather  Stark-Anderson 

Norman  A.  Lester 

Elizabeth  Halloran 

Brian  Solberg 

Steven  Svoboda 

Bruce  R.  Lipskind 

1991 

Samia  Hasan 

Michael  W.  Stasko 

Theodore  S.  Takata 

Maywin  Liu 

Number  ot  Donors:        40 
Participation                29. 19% 

Chan-Hmg  Ho 

John  White 

Vinay  Thohan 

Joy  L.  Meyer 

David  Kossoff 

James  Trumble 

Janice  L.  Miller 

Total  Contributions:       $1,977.00 

William  Eugene  Kutzera 

1994 

David  Vroman 

Eric  Millman 

Average  Gift                $4942 

Robert  Malamis 

Number  ot  Donors 

25 

Jenny  Y  Moy 

Joseph  L.  Manley 

Participation 

20.66% 

FACULTY 

Jean  Mane  Naples 

Yared  Aklilu 

Claudia  Montgomery-Hays 

Total  Contributions 

$895  00 

Dr.  Eli  Y  Adashi 

Lawrence  G.  Narun 

Michael  Lynn  Ault 

Belur  Patel 

Average  Girt 

$3580 

Dr  Mary  J  Albright 

Bernardo  Jose  Ordonez 

Lisa  Marie  Beaudet 

Theresa  Peet 

Dr.  Lindsay  S  Alger 

Use  K.  Satterfield 

Eric  Berg 

Virginia  Powel 

Mahaiabm  All 

Dr  Akshay  N.  Amm 

David  S.  Scharff 

Scott  M  Browning 

Lisa  Kolste  Rakowski 

Kourosh  Baghelai 

Dr  Safuh  Attar 

Ronald  M.  Schwartz 

Barbara  Diane  Buch 

Ronald  T  Rakowski 

Maureen  Baxley 

Dr  &  Mrs  F  M  Baker 

David  P.  Smack 

Elizabeth  W  Capacio 

Morton  Rinder 

Konni  E.  Brmgman 

Dr.  George  U.  Balis 

Patricia  M.  Sullivan 

Elliot  Evan  Cazes 

Michael  Ritondo 

Andrew  C  Bushnell 

Dr  C  William  Balke 

John  N.  Unterborn 

Paul  C.  Dillon 

Tony  L-  Robucci 

Faina  Caplan 

Dr  Rebecca  Bascom 

William  E.  Venanzi 

Jason  Alan  Dominitz 

Nancy  Roman 

Suzanne  Carr 

Dr.  Gregory  Kent  Bergey 

Robin  Williams 

Fazeela  Ferouz 

Geoffrey  L.  Rosenthal 

Alexis  M.  Elward 

Dr.  Rita  S.  Bernd 

Ronald  Jay  Williams 

Kelly  Lynne  Fritz 

Bahram  Sarfaraz 

Jeremy  P  Finkelstein 

Dr.  Maureen  M.  Black 

Gregg  Wolff 

Madeline  Sharon  Frucht 

Monisha  Deodhar  Saste 

Gail  Fredericks 

Dr.  Miriam  G.  Blitzer 

David  Peter  Goodfnend 

Elizabeth  Scarito 

Stacy  Dara  Gittleson 

Dr  Robert  J  Bloch 

1990 

Eugene  M.  Grosvenor 

Richard  Heston  Seidel 

Claudia  Krasnoff 

Dr.  James  F.  Bosma 

Number  of  Donors:        37 

Jennifer  Hollywood 

Joel  Turner 

Scott  E.  LaBorwit 

Dr  Angela  H  Brodie 

Participation:               27.40% 

Joel  Irwin  Kirson 

John  M.  Vaeth 

John  A.  Lippert 

Dr  Joseph  W.  Burnett 

Total  Contributions:       $1,560.00 

Matthew  George  Kramer 

Christopher  J  Welsh 

Louis  Barry  Malinow 

Dr.  David  R.  Burt 

Average  Gift:                $42 16 

Brian  Timothy  Lee 

Donna  B.  Willey 

Bahador  Momeni 

Dr.  Francme  D.  Camitta-Butler 

Cheryl  Iglesia  Lessin 

Seymour  Williams 

Christopher  Moore 

Dr  E  W.  Campbell,  Jr. 

Samuel  M.  M.  Al-Aish 

Kevin  O'Donnell  Maher 

Lisa  I.  Wolf 

Yashdip  S  Pannu 

Dr  Maimon  M.  Cohen 

Irfana  AN 

Jeffrey  Scott  Masin 

Pamela  Wright 

Jay  Penafiel 

Dr  R.  Ben  Dawson 

Carolyn  M.  Apple 

Lee  Anne  Matthews 

1993 

George  A.  Porter 

Dr  Maria  E  Delgado 

Nicholas  M.  Cardiges 

Lome  Regma  Mello 

Anthony  B.  Qumn 

Dr.  Sudhir  K.  Dutta 

Vera  H.  Cheng 

Arman  C.  Moshyedi 

Number  of  Donors:         32 

Eleni  J.  Solos-Kountouris 

Dr  Robert  Edelman 

Henry  H.  Chong 

All  Nassen 

Participation:               23.70% 

Joseph  Adrian  Tyndall 

Dr.  Bahran  Erfan 

William  P.  Cook 

Brett  Robert  Neustater 

Total  Contributions:       $99000 

Karla  Vana 

Dr  Ollie  R.  Eylar 

Jennifer  P.  Corder 

John  Michael  Pabers 

Average  Gilt                $3093 

Samuel  Woo 

Dr.  Marianne  E.  Felice 

Ralph  J.  DeFriece 

John  Joseph  Pagan 

Dr.  Charlotte  Ferencz 

Karin  M.  Dodge 

Zinon  Mark  Pappas 

Barbara  Alexander 

1995 

Dr.  Kevin  S.  Ferentz 

Kevin  M.  Fleishman 

David  Seth  Pomerantz 

Michael  Audon 

Number  ot  Donors: 
Participation: 

27 

19. 14% 

Dr  James  P.  G.  Flynn 

Margaret  A.  Flowers 

Robert  E.  Ramer 

Steven  Avezzano 

Dr  Ronald  W  Geckler 

Craig  K.  Freedman 

Cynthia  Niemeyer  Schaeffer 

Paulette  Browne 

Total  Contributions- 

$80000 

Dr  Fouad  E.  Gellad 

Marc  S.  Goldman 

Christianne  Schoedel 

Virginia  Carangal 

Average  Gilt: 

$29.62 

Dr  Lewis  J.  Goldfine 

Brian  H.  Hall 

Dana  Lise  Silver 

Patricia  Choi 

Dr.  William  C.  Gray 

Mary  K.  Hoffman 

Joseph  Otto  Sokal 

Craig  Colliver 

Sona  Abhyankar 

Dr  Clarence  W.  Hardiman 

Teresa  A.  Hoffman 

Jill  Clark  Sorbera 

Kathryn  M.  Connor 

Steven  Blash 

Dr  Denise  M  Harmenmg 

Birgitta  E.  Miller 

David  Lee  Taragm 

Michael  Cushner 

Susan  Boyd 

Dr  J.  Laurance  Hill 

Julia  D.  Oakley 

Marjorie  K.  Warden 

Martin  English 

Sufen  Chiu 

Dr.  Anthony  L.  Imbembo 

Kenneth  J  Oken 

Cecilia  T.  Young 

David  Figucia 

Beth  Marie-Arciprete  Comeau 

Dr.  Guiseppe  Inesi 

Cynthia  M.  Owen 

John  Glorioso 

Veronica  Florence 

Deza 

Dr  Mahmood  Jaben 

Martin  I.  Passen 

1992 

Vinay  K.  Gupta 

Deanna  Dooley 

Dr  Mahmood  Jahromi 

S.  Pati 

Number  ot  Donors:        39 

Teresa  Hanyok 

Kevin  Dooley 

Dr  Roberto  A  Jodorkovsky 

Jeanmane  Perrone 

Participation:               27.27% 

Donna  Harrison 

Gail  Granof 

Dr.  John  A  Kastor 

Zahara  G  Promes 

Total  Contributions:       $1,535.00 

Samuel  Hsu 

Charlotte  Harward 

Dr.  John  E.  Kenzora 

Shah  C.  Reichenberg 

Average  Gilt:                $39.36 

John  Hung 

Jeanne  Hebb-DeFeo 

Dr.  Misbah  Khan 

Anthony  0.  Roberts 

Debra  B.  Hurtt 

Sanjay  Jagannath 

Dr.  Karen  Kotloff 

Geoffrey  B.  Sherrill 

Evan  Alpert 

Patricia  Jett 

Craig  Jones 

Dr.  Edward  J  Kowalewski 

Paul  E.  Shuster 

Linda  Matsas  Berger 

Mark  Keenan 

Meredith  Josephs 

Dr.  Allan  Krumholz 

Magesh  Sundaram 

Catherine  Booth 

Susan  King 

Amsale  Ketema 

Dr.  Joseph  R.  Lakowicz 

James  E  Thompson 

John  Carbone 

Karen  E.  Konkel 

Jessica  H.  Kim 

Dr.  Constantme  Lambrou 

Dennis  J  Van 

Eric  M.  Chang 

Thomas  Lang 

Faye  Moul  Lari 

James  Liszewski 

Dr  Alan  Marc  Levme 
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Dr  Myron  Max  Levine 

Dr  1  D  Alegado 

Dr  N  Bradford 

Dr  R  Currie 

Mrs  Rachel  Goidl 

Dr.  George  K.  Lewis 

Dr.  &  Mrs  H.  Alencherry 

Dr  J  Edmund  Bradley 

Dr  &  Mrs  J  E  Danneberge 

Dr.  Lewis  J  Goldfme 

Dr.  John  Lion 

Dr.  Lindsay  S.  Alger 

Dr  L  Braterman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  P.  Danziger 

Dr  Dan  N  Goldstein 

Dr.  Linda  L.  Lutz 

Dr  S  Ah 

Dr  J   Brayton 

Mrs.  Eloise  Howard  Davis 

Dr.  Louis  Goldstein 

Dr.  Colin  F.  Mackenzie 

Dr  &  Mrs  T  Ahzadeh 

Dr  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Brayton 

Dr  &  Mrs  L  T  Davis 

Dr  A.  Gomez 

Dr.  Richard  F.  Mayer 

Ms.  Angelica  P.  Allan 

Dr.  R.  Breitenecker 

Dr  V  De  Masi 

Dr.  R.  L.  Gonzalez 

Dr  David  R.  McDuff 

Dr  B  Alonso 

Dr  H  Brilliant 

Dr  &  Mrs  B  De  Guzman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Goodman 

Dr.  Wolfgang  J  Mergner 

Dr.  Nelson  A.  Alawode 

Dr  &  Mrs  R  Brimhall 

Dr  J  V.  DeBoria 

Mrs  Myrna  Goodman 

Dr  John  E.  Miller 

Dr  &  Mrs  F  Andrade 

Dr  D   Bryant 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  D  Delaportas 

Dr  A  Gopalani 

Dr  Stuart  E.  Mirvis 

Di   R   Anyulo 

Mrs.  Laurie  Buhrer 

Dr  B  V,  DelCarmen 

Dr  E  Gons 

Dr.  Herbert  L.  Muncie 

Dr  N  Anillo 

Dr  J   Bulkeley 

Dr.  A  Rodriguez  Delfino 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  C.  J.  Gou 

Dr  J  C   Muniz 

Dr  F  Antwerpen 

Mrs   Nancy  H.  Burger 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Delgado 

Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Graff 

Dr.  Roy  A.  M.  Myers 

Dr  &  Mrs   H   A  Arfaa 

Dr.  Joseph  W.  Burnett 

M  L  DelRosario 

Dr  S  H  Gray 

Dr  Prasanna  Nair 

Dr.  Daniel  L.  Arons 

Dr.  J.  Buscema 

Dr  &  Mrs  C   Denny 

Dr.  William  C.  Gray 

Dr  Anatol  Harry  Oleynick 

Mrs.  Linda  L.  Artusio 

Dr  Frank  M  Calia 

Dr  M  Devlin 

Dr  &  Mrs.  P.  Graze 

Dr  R  M.  Ozdemir 

Dr  R.  Ashby 

Dr  P.  A,  Calilhanna 

Dr  Di  Nardo 

Mr.  Stewart  J.  Greenebaum 

Dr.  Dror  Paley 

Dr  &  Mrs  J  Ashwal 

Mr  William  J.  Calhs 

Estate  of  Isaac  Dickson 

Dr  S.  Gngorian 

Dr  Chris  Papadopoulos 

Dr  &  Mrs.  Samuel  P.  Asper 

A  H  Calon 

Ms  Anne  L.  Donnelly 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Guedenet 

Dr  Mario  L.  Penafiel 

Dr  John  L  Atkins 

Dr  &  Mrs  C  Camacho 

Mrs  Martin  W  Donner  & 

Dr.  G.  Araiza  Guevara 

Dr  S.  Michael  Plaut 

Dr  E.  Auhsi 

Dr  E  W  Campbell,  Jr 

Family 

Dr  D  Gursey-Owen 

Dr  Marshall  L.  Rennels 

Dr.  &  Mrs  B  M  Azar 

Dr  A  Canlas 

Sophie  F.  Dopkin 

Dr  Peter  1.  Gutierrez 

Dr  Juong  G  Rhee 

Dr  R   N  Azer 

Dr  M  Canlas 

Dr  R   Downie 

Ms.  Christina  S.  Gwozdz 

Dr,  Richard  D  Richards 

Dr.  R.  Babkes 

Dr  Harry  T  Cantrell 

Dr.  K  G.  Dritsas 

Mr.  Willard  Hackerman 

Dr  Aurelio  Rodriguez 

Mrs.  M.  Bacon 

Dr  &  Mrs.  V.  Carag 

Dr  &  Mrs  T  Ducker 

Dr.  D  Hall 

Dr  Douglas  D.  Ross 

Dr  &  Mrs  D  Badie 

Mrs.  Henrietta  H.  Carozza 

Dr  A  H   Dudley 

Dr  S  Han 

Dr  Michael  1  Rothman 

Dr  &  Mrs  Y  Bae 

Mr.  Bernard  A.  Carpenter 

Dr.  E  Ebert 

Mr.  Gregory  F  Handlir 

Dr  Sharon  A  Rowland 

Dr  &  Mrs  F  Baker 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Carpentieri 

Dr.  B.  Ehrlich 

Dr.  Guy  Harbert 

Dr  Judith  D  Rubin 

Mrs.  Monica  S.  Ball 

Mrs.  Isabelita  Casibang 

Mr.  Harry  Eisenberg 

Kenton  Harris 

Dr.  John  H.  Sadler 

Mr.  &  Mrs  Clinton  Bamberger 

Dr  C.  M.  Castillo 

Dr  A  A.  B  El  Said 

Dr  &  Mrs.  S.  Harshberger 

Dr  Charles  Alan  Schiffer 

Mrs.  Harriet  G.  Bank 

Dr  &  Mrs  Castoro 

Mrs.  Doris  Entwistle 

Dr,  &  Mrs.  E  Hart 

Dr.  Stephen  C.  Schimpff 

Dr  A  Banisar 

Dr.  Jan  Cerny 

Dr  &  Mrs  Michael  Epstein 

Marion  Silver  Hayden 

Dr  William  A  Scovill 

Dr  &  Mrs  K  Barakat 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  Chalmers 

Dr.  Recep  Erol 

Dr.  M.  H.  Henein 

Dr  Alejandro  J  Sequeira 

Dr  F  Barash 

Dr  T  Chanchien 

Mr  Charles  Eznne 

Dr.  Brian  M.  Hepburn 

Dr.  E.  L  Sherrer 

Dr  Robert  A.  Barish 

Dr.  Ayesha  Chandhary 

Dr  A  Fadul 

Dr  L.  G.  Herbst 

Dr  Moon  L.  Shin 

Mr  &  Mrs.  Malcolm  Barlow 

Dr  K  L  Chandrasekhara 

Dr  &  Mrs  D.  0.  Fallon 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  W  Hi|ab 

Dr  David  J.  Silverman 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Barnett 

Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Albert  Chatard 

Dr  &  Mrs.  Z.  Faridi 

Dr.  S.  Hiltabidle 

Dr.  Raymond  A.  Sjodin 

Mrs.  Alberto  Barretto 

Dr.  Francis  Chiaramonte 

Dr,  V.R.  Fehpa 

Dr  &  Mrs  G.  Hirsch 

Dr.  Julian  P.  Smith 

Dr  &  Mrs  R.  Barthel 

Dr  T  T  Chieu 

Mrs  Augusto  Figueroa,  Jr. 

Dr  T  Houk 

Dr  George  T  Strickland 

Dr  G.  H  Bathon 

Dr  J  Chung 

Dr  P  Filipov 

Dr  &  Mrs  D.  Hoyt 

Dr  Philip  A.  Templeton 

Dr.  R.  Baumann 

Dr  S.  Chung 

Dr  Michael  K.  Fmegan 

Mrs.  Carolyn  Decker  Hromanik 

Dr.  J.  Tyson  Tildon 

Mrs.  J.  H  Beachley 

Dr  &  Mrs  L  Cmtron-Oliver 

Dr.  R.  Finkelstein 

Dr.  C.C  Hsu 

(  "    R<  n|.imm  F  Trump 

Mr  Harold  G.  Bell 

Estate  of  Alan  Clahr 

Dr  &  Mrs.  B.  Fisher 

Estate  of  J.  Edward  Hubbard 

Mr.  Ronald  S.  Wade 

Dr  G.M.  Belloso 

Dr.  Frank  R.  Claudy 

Dr.  &  Mrs  N.  R.  Flagler 

Dr  James  1.  Hudson 

Dr.  John  Windiate  Warren 

Mrs.  Constance  G.  Bennion 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Marco  Clayton 

Dr,  A  B  Flores 

Mr  &  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Hug 

Dr  Matthew  Ryan  Weir 

Dr,  M.  Benzinger 

Dr  M  Cloeren 

Dr  Dino  E  Flores 

Dr  A.  Hussain 

Dr.  John  F.  Wilber 

Mrs  Joan  Berger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  W.  Cobey 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  N.  Foris 

Dr  &  Mrs.  W.  lames 

Dr.  Donald  E.  Wilson 

Dr  C.  Berkowitz 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Cockey.  Ill 

Dr  S.  Forlifer 

Dr,  &  Mrs.  J.  Im 

Dr.  C.  L.  Wisseman,  Jr. 

Dr.  A  Betancourt 

Dr  &  Mrs.  B  Cogan 

Dr,  Renee  E.  Fox 

Dr  W.A.  Impagliatelli 

Dr.  Carol  Zielke 

Dr.  P.  Beusch 

Mrs  Ruth  S.  Cohen 

Dr,  &  Mrs  M.  C.  Frank 

Dr.  G.  Impeduglia 

Dr  Horst  R  Zielke 

Dr  &  Mrs  S.  Bham 

Mrs.  Velma  B.  Cohen 

Dr.  R.  Frazier 

Mr  John  E.  Irwig 

Dr.  C.  Bhushan 

Mrs.  Monica  L.  Coleman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  B.  Gaba 

Dale  H.  Isaacson 

FRIENDS 

Dr  HatemS  Abdo 

Dr  Lillian  Ruth  Blackmon 

Dr  R  Collado 

Ms.  Emily  Ann  Waring  Gage 

Dr  &  Mrs.  J.  Jack 

Dr  C  Blair 

Dr  D  Collins 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  Galifianakis 

Dr  R.  Jacobs 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Blake 

Dr.  J  Connolly 

Mrs  James  Gallaher 

Dr  D.  F.  Jaffe 

Dr  L.  Blum 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Connolly 

Dr  L.  S.  Galvez 

Dr.  R.  Jaitly 

Dr 
Dr 

Dr 
Dr 
Dr 

Dr 

&  Mrs.  George  Ablin 
&  Mrs.  E.  K.  Abraham 

.rams 
&  Mrs.  Stephen  Achuff 

1  Ari.. 

Adashi 

J.  M.  All 

Dr  R  Blythe 

Dr  &  Mrs  A.  Bollino 

Dr.  W.  Boonn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  F.  Connor 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Connor 
Dr  W  Cook 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Gamble 
Dr  G.  Gargour 
Dr.  Elmo  Gayoso 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Janjua 

Dr,  M.  Jansa 

Dr  Pawel  J.  Jastrebof 

Dr  D  G.  Booth 

Mr,  Steven  J,  Borsanyi 

Dr.  James  F  Bosma 

Dr.  R.  Corcoran 
Dr  D  R.  Coronel 
Dr.  J  B.  Corvera 

Dr  T.  B.  Gilbert 
Dr.  G.  D.  Gilmore 
Mrs.  Ann  C.  Ginsberg 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  M.  Jesada 
Dr.  D.  V.  Jezic 
Dr.  C.  Johnson 

Mrs.  Akiko  K.  Bowers 

Dr.  Enzo  Cosentino 

Dr  R  V.  Goco 

Dr.  J.  Johnson 

Mr.  David  P.  Bowman 

Mr  &  Mrs.  James  R  Crook.  Jr. 

Mr  Brian  Goffman 

Dr.  Harry  W.  Johnson 

Mrs  Helen  W.  Boyer 

Mr.  Tom  Cruise  and  Ms  Nicole 
Kidman 

Dr.  T  Goffman 
Dr.  A.  M  Gohari 

Dr.  Kenneth  P.  Johnson 
Mr  &  Mrs.  William  L.  Jones 
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Dr  Margaret  Kaiser 

Dr  C.  S  Mass 

Mrs.  Helen  Golden  Paulson 

Dr  R  Shayesteh 

Mr  Hector  M  Viera 

Dr.  Dhan  V  Kalvakolanu 

Dr  M  Jane  Matjasko 

Dr  Beniamm  Pecson 

Dr  David  M  Shearer 

Dr  L  T  Villa 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  P.  Kang 

Dr  Donald  R.  Matteso 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Perdomo 

Dr  A  Sheft 

Dr  &  Mrs.  R  Villanueva 

Dr.  R.  Kantor 

Dr.  Douglas  E.  Mattox 

Dr  &  Mrs.  F.  X  Perna 

Mrs   Harry  S  Shelley 

Dr  and  Mrs.  Umberto 

Mrs.  Bemice  Kaplan 

Mrs.  Mark  Mausner 

Dr  L  Pierre  Philippe 

Dr  S  Shimoura 

VillaSanta 

Mrs.  Jack  Kapland 

Mrs.  Barbara  Mayle 

Mr.  &  Mrs  Bnce  R  Phillips 

Dr  Baekhyo  Shin 

Dr.  &  Mrs  J  Vitarello 

Mr  Michael  H.  Kapland 

Dr  C  McCoy 

Dr.  Roy  Phillips 

Dr  Moon  L.  Shin 

Dr  B  G  Vlalukm 

Dr.  John  A.  Kastor 

Mr.  George  McGowan 

Dr  A.  A.  Pidlaoan 

Dr  Young  C  Shin 

Dr  &  Mrs  L  Von  Muehlen 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  N.  Keats 

Dr.&  Mrs.  E.  Menchavez 

Dr  C  Plotsky 

Dr.  Charles  1.  Shubm 

Dr  &  Mrs  A  Waheed 

Dr.  Lynn  Keene 

Dr  James  H.  Mersey 

Dr  C  J  Posner 

Dr  H   Sibay 

Dr  &  Mrs  F.  Walker 

Dr.  B  Kehr 

Dr  William  Meyer 

Dr  W  G  Prescott 

Dr.  Bahram  Sina 

Dr  Cynthia  Webster 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Keurd 

Dr  Hugh  E.  Mighty 

Dr.  Fausto  M.  Prezioso 

Dr  J  Singh 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Welik 

Dr  Ahsan  Khan 

Dr,  &  Mrs  S.  Milak 

Dr  J  Price 

Dr  0  Singh 

Mrs.  Louis  S.  Welty 

Dr.  &  Mrs  R.  Kho 

Dr  &  Mrs  R  Miller 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Protzko 

Dr  M  Singleton 

Dr.  Dennis  Wentz 

Dr  &  Mrs  B.J   Kim 

Dr  Frederick  Miltenberger 

Dr.  Marcos  J  Pupkm 

Dr  John  E  Smialek 

Ms.  Marlene  E  Wheeler 

Dr.  C.  Y.  Kim 

Dr  K.  Mithani 

Dr  A  G.  Qureshi 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  G  Smith 

Mr  Bernard  Whitman 

Dr.  &  Mrs   D  Kim 

Dr  Taghi  M.  Modarressi 

Dr  Kanm  Rashad 

Dr.  E.  Smorzaniuk 

Dr  &  Mrs  J  Whitmore 

Dr.  J  Kim 

Mrs.  Betty  J.  Molz 

Dr  Peter  Rasmussen 

Mr  Jon  F.  Snow 

Dr.  John  F  Wilber 

Dr.  &  Mrs  M  S  Kim 

Dr  &  Mrs  D  U  Monakil 

Dr  R  K.  Rastogi 

Dr.  1.  D.  Somerville 

Mr  &  Mrs  Denis  Williams 

Dr  &  Mrs  S  W  Kim 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Mones 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Rastogi 

Dr  N  Soprey 

Mrs  Mabert  Williams 

Dr  Mitchel  A  Klmg 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  M  Monias 

Dr  J  Ratra 

Dr  C  U  Soriano 

Dr,  C,  L,  Wisseman.  Jr. 

Dr  Thomas  R.  Koch 

Dr.  Ronald  P.  Monsaert 

Dr,  &  Mrs.  T  C  Ray 

Dr.  C  Stamp 

Dr.  Jong  Ho  Won 

Mrs  Margaret  Kohlhepp 

Dr.  Youngsik  Moon 

Dr.  Mark  Redding 

Dr.  &  Mrs  A  Stask 

Dr  T.  S.  Wu 

Dr  &  Mrs  M.  L.  Kolkin 

The  Estate  of  James  P.  Moran 

Dr  &  Mrs  G  Reed 

Dr  S  Stmson 

Dr.  Paul  J  Yarowsky 

Dr,  Karen  Kotloff 

Ms.  Barbara  M.  Morrison 

Dr  Ft.  Reft 

Mr  James  F  Stoddard 

Dr.  Edmund  R.  Yendt 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  D.  W  Kress 

Mrs.  Barbara  Mosberg 

Mrs.  Mehry  Reid 

Dr.  Paul  D.  Stolley 

Dr  &  Mrs.  B  T  Yeo 

Dr  L.  Krishnamurthy 

Mr  James  F  Mosberg 

Dr  &  Mrs.  J  Reisin 

Dr  B  Stopak 

Dr  P  Yim 

Dr.  Allan  Krumholz 

Dr  T  E.  D.  Mourtzanakis 

Mrs.  Ralph  Reiter 

Dr  R  Strahlman 

Dr  Y  H  Yoon 

Dr  G.  Kurian 

Dr.  R.  D.  Muawwad 

Dr  L  E.  Reniel 

Dr  J  Styrt 

Mrs.  Dorothy  E.  Young 

Dr.  James  Kurnick 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Mudarris 

Dr.  Juong  G  Rhe 

Dr  C  Sukachevm 

Dr.  &  Mrs  J.  D  Yun 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Kwah 

Dr.  Herbert  L.  Muncie 

Mr  Robert  M  Risica 

Dr  F,  A.  Sultani 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  G.F  Zarbm 

Dr.  P.  Kwunyeun 

Dr  Richard  Munford 

Mr  Jose  L  Robledo 

Dr  &  Mrs.  A  Sun 

Mrs.  Nancy  Zephirm 

Dr  H.  Lai 

Dr.  M.  Myerson 

Dr.  Joyce  Rochlm 

Dr  Charles  M  Suter 

Dr.  Norman  Zimmerman 

Dr.  D.  P.  Langey 

Dr.  A  Naeem 

Dr  &  Mrs  L.  Romane 

Mr  Richard  Swanson 

Mr  &  Mrs.  William  H. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Lapidario 

Dr.  David  A.  Nagey 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  M.  Roque 

Mrs  Kyle  Y.  Swisher.  Jr. 

Zimmerman 

Dr.  L.  Larca 

Dr.  S.  Nagula 

Mr  &  Mrs.  Douglas  H.  Rose.  Jr. 

Dr  S  V.  Sydney 

Dr.  E.  Lardizabal 

Dr.  J.  Naiman 

Dr  L.  A  Rosell 

Dr  V  Tadalan-Velasco 

CORPORATIONS  & 

Mr  &  Mrs  George  Lawrence 

Dr.  R  Nair 

Mr  Barry  L  Rosen 

Dr.  R  Tadesse 

FOUNDATIONS 

Dr  S.  Lazar 

Dr.  &  Mrs  K.  K.  Namvary 

Dr.  N  M.  Rosenblum 

Dr.  John  A.  Talbott 

Abbott  Laboratories.  Inc. 

Dr  P  Ledakis 

Dr  &  Mrs.  A.  Narang 

Mrs.  Sharon  S.  Rowland 

Mr  Richard  B.  Talkin,  Esq. 

ABcomm.  Inc 

Dr.  J  S.  Lee 

Mr  Rafik  Nasr 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  M.  Rubin 

Dr  &  Mrs  J  Tan 

Academic  Press,  Inc. 

Dr  J  T.  Lee 

Dr.  P.  Niebyl 

Mr  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Runge 

Dr  &  Mrs  J.  Tang 

ACCESS  Medical  Group,  Ltd 

Dr  Y  Lee 

Dr.  &  Mrs   E   Niklewski 

Dr  J  Rustia 

Mrs  Mildred  Taylor 

Advanced  Radiology  LLC 

Dr  Yu-Chen  Lee 

Dr.  A.  1   Niv 

Dr  J   Ruth 

Dr  &  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Taylor 

Allegany  County  Medical 

Dr  R.  Lehman 

Dr.  E.  Beyer  Nolen 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Sadowsky 

Dr.  M.  Thimatanga 

Society 

Dr  &  Mrs  W  Lesch 

Dr  &  Mrs  A  Nowakowski 

Dr.  M.  Sagm 

Mr  Warren  Thio 

American  Association  for  the 

Mr.  Hubert  Leveque 

Dr  A.  Robert  Neurath 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  L.  Salazar 

Ms  Jean  D  Thompson 

Surgery  of  Trauma 

Dr.  Bernard  Levy 

Dr  R  A  Nze 

Mrs.  Frank  P.  Sanders 

Mrs  Robert  C  Thompson 

American  Medical  Association 

Mrs.  Sandra  R.  Levy 

Dr  H   T  O'Herlihy 

Dr.  S.M.  Saraiya 

Dr,  &  Mrs  R.  Carmichael 

American  Registry  of 

Dr  James  Ley 

Dr  Jorge  R.  Ordonez 

Mrs  Patricia  B.  Sasscer 

Tilghman 

Pathology 

Dr.  C.C.  Linantud 

Dr  A.  Osman 

Dr  F  Sateri 

Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Tinsman 

Anne  Arundel  County  Medical 

Dr,  &  Mrs  R.  Lindado 

Dr  S.  Osman 

Dr  Michael  Saylor 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  N.  Todd 

Society 

Dr.  M.  E.  Lindsay 

Dr  &  Mrs.  B.  Oteyza 

Dr  A.  Schaeffer 

Dr.  E.  Toegart 

AO/ASIF  Continuing  Education 

Dr.  Elmer  G.  Lmhardt 

Dr.  F.  T  Ozer 

Dr.  G.  J.  Schipper 

Dr.  M.  M.  Torres 

APPM  Auxiliary  Inc. 

Dr  &  Mrs.  P.  Lizas 

Dr.  S.  Padilla 

Dr  P  T  Scholz 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  J  Tntch 

Astra  Merck 

Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  J  Loden 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Palin 

Dr.  Marcia  F  Schwartz 

Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Trump 

Autoimmune.  Inc 

Dr  Dr  &  Mrs.  E.  C.  Loo 

Dr.  Hillel  S.  Panitch 

Dr.  Theodore  Schwartz.  Jr 

Mrs.  Toshi  Tsurumaki 

Auxiliary  of  the  UM  Hospital, 

Dr.  J.  R.  Love 

Dr.  &  Mrs  B.  Parekh 

Mrs.  Helene  Segal 

Dr.  S.  Turnamian 

Inc 

Dr  Mark  Lowitt 

Dr  &  Mrs.  K.  Park 

Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  Sehlstedt 

Dr.  Stephen  Z.  Turney 

Baltimore  City  Medical  Society 

Dr  Linda  L.  Lutz 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  T  Parker 

Dr.  M  Seidelman 

Dr.  Barbara  Tymkiw 

Baltimore  County  Medical 

Dr.  J.  Magday 

S.  Parker 

Dr  A  Seiguer 

Dr.  L.  Valarao 

Society 

Mrs.  Eva  Malouf 

Dr.  &  Mrs  T  Pasha 

Dr  K  Sekercan 

Dr  P.  Valarao 

Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric 

Mr.  Nicholas  B.  Mangione 

Dr  V  Patanaphan 

Dr  H.  Shapiro 

Mr  &  Mrs  A  &  W  C  Valente 

Company 

Mrs.  Florence  Marino 

Dr  R  Patel 

Dr  M.  Sharon 

Dr  &  Mrs  V  Vails 

Bayer  Corporation 

Dr.  M.  Mashburn 

Dr  J   Patterson 

Mr.  William  Shatner 

Dr  &  Mrs.  U  Velandia 

Becton  Dickinson  Corporation 
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Bel  Air  JC's 

Bell  Atlantic  -  Maryland.  Inc. 
Bell  Atlantic  NYNEX  Mobile 
Ben  Venue  Laboratories.  Inc 
Berlex  Laboratories,  Inc 
Blocine  SPA. 
BioCllnical  Partners.  Inc 
Black  &  Decker  Corporation 
Brandywine  Foundation 
Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Company 
Bristol  Myers  Squibb,  Corp 
Burroughs  Wellcome 
C.W.  Amos  &  Company 
Cardiac  Rhythm  Management 

Research  Fdn 
Care  Rehab,  Inc 
Carl  J  Herzog  Foundation,  Inc 
Carroll  County  Medical  Society 
Charles  County  Medical  Society 
Chase  Manhattan  Foundation 
Children's  Cancer  Foundation  Inc 
Chmion  Pharmaceutical  & 

Chemical  Works 
Chubb  Life  America,  Inc 
Ciba  Corning  Diagnostics  Corp 
Connaught  Laboratories,  Inc 
COR  Therapeutics,  Inc 
CSX  Transportation.  Inc 
Daniels  Pharmaceuticals.  Inc. 
Dept.  of  MD  Ladies  Auxiliary, 

VFW 
Du  Pont  Pharma 

Radiopharmaceuticals 
Dun  &  Bradstreet, 
Dupont  De  Memours  &  Company, 

E.I 
Eastern  Panhandle  Medical 

Center 
Efoora  Health  Management.  Inc. 
Eli  Lilly  and  Company 
Ethicon  Endo-Surgery 
Fetzer  Institute 
First  Medical.  Inc. 
First  National  Bank  of  Maryland 
First  Union  National  Bank  of  NC 
FMC  Corporation 
Frederick  County  Medical  Society 
Fujisawa  USA  Inc 
Garrett  County  Medical  Society 
Gerber  Products  Company 
Glaxo  Wellcome,  Inc 
Gore  and  Associates,  Inc 
Greater  Grace  World  Outreach 
Harford  Co.  Medical  Society 

imply  Foundation 
Hemco  Iik 

hst  Celanese  Foundation, 

Hoffmann-La  Roche,  Inc 
Bennett,  PA 


Houlihan  Ventures  Inc 
Howard  County  Medical 

Society 
Howard  University  Hospital 
IBM  Corporation 
ICN 
Independent  Colleges  Of 

Indiana  Foundation 
Independent  Dialysis 

Foundation,  Inc, 
Janssen  Pharmaceutica 
Johannes  Gutenberg- 

Universitat  Mainz 
Johnson  &  Johnson 
Key  Trust  Company  of  Maine 
Knoll  Pharmaceutical  Co 
Laureate  Psychiatric  Research 

Center 
Legg,  Mason,  Wood,  Walker, 

Inc 
Leibinger 

Lemmon  Company 
Lippincott  -  Raven  Publishers 
Lois  &  Irving  Blum  Foundation 
Marcel  Dekker,  Inc 
McCormick  &  Company,  Inc. 
Medlmmune,  Inc 
Merck  &  Company.  Inc. 
Mercy  Medical  Center 
Metro  One 

Telecommunications,  Inc. 
Meyerhoff  Foundation 
Middlesex  County  Medical 

Society 
Minnesota  Mining  & 

Manufacturing 
Montgomery  County  Medical 

Society 
Multiple  Sclerosis  Foundation, 

Inc 
New  York  Academy  of 

Sciences 
Octel  Communications 

Corporation 
OraVax,  Inc. 
Ortho  Biotech,  Inc. 
Parke-Davis 
Pasteur  Merieux 
Pfizer.  Inc. 
Pharma  Nord 
Pharmacia  Inc. 
Phase  Five  Communications. 

Inc 
Philip  Morris  Co 
Phillipme  Medical  Association 

Auxiliary 
Prince  Georges  Co.  Medical 

Society 
Psychiatry  Residents  Group 
Reuters  America,  Inc 
Robert  Becker.  Inc 
Roche  Laboratories.  Inc. 
Roxane  Laboratories.  Inc. 


Sandoz  Pharmaceutical 

Corporation 
SangStat  Medical  Corporation 
Schering  Corporation 
Sepracor 
Shapiro,  Robinson  & 

Associates,  Inc. 
Share  Our  Strength 
Smith  &  Nephew  Richards, 

lm 
SMV  America 

Spectra-Physics  Lasers,  Inc 
Strauss  Organization  Inc 

Edith  Rosen 
Susan  S  Swift,  LTD 
TAP  Holdings,  Inc  /TAP 

Pharmaceuticals 
Tenneco  Management  Co. 
Teva  Marion  Partners 
TEVA  Pharmaceutical 
Towson  Rehabilitation  Services 
Trinity  Biotech 
Univ  Emergency  Medicine 

Associates 
University  Physicians,  Inc 
Upjohn  Company 
W.  Alton  Jones  Foundation 
Washington  County  Medical 

Society 
Washington  Square 

Productions.  Inc. 
Waverly,  Inc. 
Wells  Fargo  &  Company 
Wicomico  County  Medical 

Society 
Wyeth  Ayerst  Labs 
Zeneca  Pharmaceuticals 

Group 


Honor  &  Homage 


The  Medical  Alumni 
Association  accepted  dona- 
tions in  honor  of  the  following 
alumni,  students  and  friends. 

Milton  Arons,  MD.  30 
Francis  Borges,  MD.  '50 
Frank  A.  Carozza.  MD.  '62 
Hilliard  Cohen.  M  D.  '38 
Thomas  B.  Connor,  MD  '46 
Charles  M.  Davidson 
Henry  V.  Davis.  MD  .'27 
Sophie  Frenkil  Dopkin 
George  H.  Entwisle.  M  D 
Milton  Ginsberg.  MD.  '38 
Frederick  L.  Graff,  M  D  '38 
Jack  A.  Kapland,  M  D  '37 
Joseph  J.  Kim.  M  D    86 
Vernon  Krahl 
Frank  S.  Marino,  MD    42 
William  H.  Mosberg,  M  D  '44 
Elaine  Otani 

Robert  B.  Sasscer,  MD  '41 
Edward  P  Shannon.  MD  '41 
Kyle  J   Swisher.  Jr..  MD  '48 
Dean  H  Boyd  Wylie 
Charles  R.  Williams,  MD  '51 
John  D.  Young,  MD  '41 
Lois  A.  Young,  MD.  '60 
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1945 

His  book  is  the  result  of  his 

Fridley  Children's  and 

Poison  Center.  Dr.  Herman 

Frank  J.  Ayd  of  Baltimore 

experiences. 

Teenager's  Medical  Center, 

has  been  published  in  the 

announces  that  his  publica- 

recently introduced  a  first-of- 

American  Journal  of 

tion,  Lexicon  of  Psychiatry, 

1963 

its-kind  medical  specialty 

Emergency  Medicine  (June 

Neurology,  and  the 

Thomas  V.  Inglesby  of 

chat  line  on  the  Internet 

1996).  His  hobbies  include 

Neurosciences,  published  in 

Summit,  N.J.,  has  a  son, 

(www.pedschat.org).  Arthur 

archery,  bicycling,  surfing  the 

1995,  is  now  available  on 

Thomas  Jr.,  who  was  named 

P.  Liang  was  one  of  two  staff 

internet,  reading  and  medical 

CD-ROM. 

assistant  chief  of  service 

from  the  Centers  for  Disease 

photography.  He  is  looking 

(medicine)  at  Johns  Hopkins 

Control  and  Prevention 

forward  to  the  20-year 

1961 

Hospital  for  L996-97. 

invited  to  teach  applied  epi- 

reunion in  May. 

Leonard  W.  Glass  of  Rancho 

demiology  in  Russia.  He 

Sante  Fe,  Calif.,  departed 

1964 

joined  physicians  from 

1978 

from  the  University  of 

Lee  E.  Gresser  of  Baltimore 

Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg 

Susan  M.  Miller  of 

California  as  clinical  profes- 

relocated his  family  practice 

and  conducted  a  three-week 

Washington,  D.C.,  is  heading 

sor  and  re-entered  private 

office  to  the  New  Children's 

course  for  the  epidemiolo- 

the National  Rehabilitation 

practice.   Ronald  Krome  of 

Hospital  and  is  associated 

gists.  Allen  C.  Zechowy  of 

Hospital's  Residency 

Wyandotte,  Mich.,  received 

with  a  primary  care  multi- 

Vborhees,  N.J.,  received  a 

Program.  Dr.  Miller  testified 

the  Council  Meritorious 

specialty  group  involved  with 

"  lop  Doc"  award  in  neurolo- 

before the  Senate  Special 

Service  Award  from  the 

optimum  health  and  total 

gy  from  New  Jersey  magazine 

Committee  on  Aging,  and 

American  College  of 

wellness.  The  group  is  associ- 

(1996). 

was  invited  to  the  Rose 

Emergency  Physicians.  The 

ated  with  the  Bennett 

( larden  at  the  White  House 

award  was  presented  at  the 

Institute. 

1975 

for  the  sendoff  of  the 

ACEP's  annual  Scientific 

Robert  A.  Vegors  of  Jackson, 

Paralympic  Torch.  She  has 

Assembly  in  New  Orleans 

1969 

Tenn.,  is  a  delegate  from 

worked  with  the  U.S. 

during  September. 

Malcolm  D.  Paul  of 

Tennessee  to  the  American 

Paralympic  Team  for  seven 

Fountain  Valley,  Calif,  is 

Society  of  Internal  Medicine. 

years. 

1  962 

secretary  of  the  American 

Francis  A.  Zampiello  of 

Society  for  Aesthetic  Plastic 

1976 

1979 

^^M   Philadelphia 

Surgery,  Inc. 

Michael  Jefferies  of 

Bruce  R.  McCurdy  of 

1  authored 

Baltimore  was  appointed 

Ellicott  City,  Md.,  joined 

*■     1  Streamlining 

1970 

interim  chair  of  Psychiatry  at 

*   -^J  1   Government  and 

v..    ♦''P   0ther 

Organizations:  A 

Kenneth  Hoffman  of 

Crownsville,  Md.,  has  a 

Liberty  Health  System  in 
May  1996. 

Donate  Your  Antique 

daughter,  Lara,  in  her  senior 

Medical  Artifacts 

Reality  Check.   Dr.  Zampiello 

year  at  the  University  of 

1  977 

On  display  in  Davidge  Hall  are 

has  been  involved  with 

Maryland  majoring  in  early 

Martin  Herman  of  Cordova, 

a  number  of  antique  medical 

health  care  management  in 

childhood  education.  His 

Tenn.,  is  on  the  staff  at  the 

artifacts  owned  by  the  Medical 

the  U.S.  Public  Health 

stepdaughter,  Sara 

LeBonheur  Children's 

Alumni  Association.  We  are 

Service  since  1985  and  is 

Zuckerman,  won  MVP  hon- 

Medical Center  as  a  pediatric 

proud  of  our  displays  and  are 

currently  regional  clinical 
coordinator  in  the  division  of 
health  services  delivery  for 
the  Philadelphia  regional 
office  of  the  Department  of 
Health  &  Human  Services. 

ors  at  the  Field  Hockey 
Junior  Olympics  in  August. 

1974 

Julius  Edlavitch  of  St.  Louis 
Park,  Minn.,  a  pediatrician  at 

emergency  medicine  special- 
ist after  passing  the  sub 
boards  in  pediatric  emer- 
gency medicine  in  1994.  He 
is  also  the  associate  medical 
director  of  the  Southern 

eager  to  see  the  collection 
grow.  If  you  are  interested  in 
donating  instruments  or  literary 
works  to  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association,  please  contact  us 
at  (410)706-7454. 
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Seton  Medical  Division  of 
St.  Agnes  Healthcare. 

1  980 

Joseph  P.  Crawford  of  Vero 
Beach,  Fla.,  opened  Treasure 
Coast  Urology  Center, 
Florida,  where  he  serves  as 
medical  director. 

1982 

Robert  E.  Perry  is  an  emer- 
gency room  physician  in 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  He  and 
wife,  Jane,  have  four  children: 
Christina,  10;  Candice,  8; 
Will,  7;  and  Mike,  2. 

1  983 

Mary  I.  Jumbelic  is  a  deputy 
chief  medical  examiner  in 


Syracuse,  N.Y.,  and  was 
involved  in  the  investigations 
and  autopsies  on  victims  of 
TWA  Flight  800.  Dr. 
Jumbelic  has  three  boys;  the 
youngest  was  born  in  1995. 

i  98a 

Heidi  Gorsuch  of  Vero 
Beach,  Fla.,  and  husband 
Steven  Lewis  announce  the 
birth  of  Makena  Frances, 
born  two  months  premature 
but  very  healthy.  Dr.  Gorsuch 
is  in  solo  practice  as  a  general 
surgeon.  Neil  E.  Padgett  of 
Millersville,  Md.,  has  formed 
a  primary  care  group  of  50 
members  and  has  the  capaci- 
ty to  take  full  capitated  risk 
contracts. 


The  Medical  Alumni  Association 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association  is  governed?  A  board  of  directors,  listed  on 
the  contents  page  of  this  magazine,  oversees  activities  of 
the  association.  It  consists  of  five  officers  and  nine  direc- 
tors. The  board  has  several  standing  committees  which 
oversee  reunion,  alumni  awards,  board  nominations, 
bylaws,  budget  and  finances,  preservation  of  Davidge 
Hall,  and  production  of  the  Bulletin  magazine.  Many  pro- 
posals and  policies  are  studied  on  the  committee  level 
before  presentation  to  the  full  board  and  general  mem- 
bership. 

The  board  meets  four  times  each  year  in  addition  to 
the  annual  business  meeting  during  Reunion.  Dues  pay- 
ing members  are  invited  to  attend  meetings  and  are 
encouraged  to  notify  board  members  or  the  alumni  office 
of  their  interest  in  becoming  actively  involved.   For  more 
information  please  contact  Larry  Pitrof,  executive  director, 
at  410-706-7454. 


1987 

Roger  M.  Stone  of  Mount 
Airy,  Md.,  has  left  full-time 
ED  practice  in  Westminster 
and  is  pursuing  subspeciality 
training  in  the  new 
UMAB/UMBC  combined 
EMS  fellowship.  In  addition 
to  a  part-time  appointment 
to  the  faculty  of  emergency 
medicine  at  Mercy  Medical 
Center,  his  curriculum 
includes  graduate  studies 
toward  the  Master's  Degree 
in  Emergency  Health 
Services  at  UMBC,  and  he 
remains  involved  in  medical 
oversight  of  the  EMS 
providers  in  Carroll  County. 
James  Otto  has  a  busy  inter- 


nal medicine  private  practice 
in  Ellicott  City,  Md.,  with 
Charles  Sheehan,  M.D.  '82. 
He  is  also  busy  chasing  after 
his  two  year-old  son,  James 
Patrick.   Paul  A.  Tarantino 
of  Baltimore,  and  wife, 
Charlotte,  had  their  third 
son,  Kyle,  in  September 
1995.  D.V.  Woytowitz  has 
joined  a  single  specialty 
hematology/oncology  group 
practice  in  Charlotte  County, 
Fla.   Dr.  Woytowitz  has  two 
sons,  four-year-old  Donnie 
and  one-year-old  Nicholas. 

1988 

Paula  A.  DeCandido  and 

Gregg  Heacock  of  Annapolis, 
Md.,  announce  the  birth  of 


INCOME  STOCKS 
FOR  LOWER  RISK 


T.  Howe  Price  Equity  Income  Fund,  one  of  our  most  con- 
servative stock  funds,  seeks  substantial  income  and  capital 
appreciation  by  investing  in  established  companies  that  pay 
above-average  dividends.  This  dividend  focus  can  help 
cushion  share  price  volatility  during  market  downturns. 
And,  reinvesting  dividends  can  significantly  enhance  long- 
term  total  returns.  As  with  any  stock  fund,  there  will  be 
price  fluctuation.  $2,500  minimum  ($1,000  for  IRAs). 
No  sales  charges. 

Call  24  hours  for  a  free  information  kit 
including  a  prospectus 

1-800-541-8335 


Invest  Willi  ( '.on fulri i 

T.RoweFHce 


Prospectus  contains  more  complete  information,  including  management  fees  and  other  charges 
.md  expenses  Read  il  careful!)  before  yon  invest  or  send  money  T.  Rowe  Price  Investment 
Services,  Inc  .  Distributor  i  iFiyn u~ 
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Matthew  Gregory  on  March 

a  fellowship  in  anesthesiolo- 

October  26  to  Gregory 

Alexander  William,  on 

8,  1996.  Matthew  has  an 

gy-critical  care  medicine 

Gustton,  a  Bristol-Meyer 

February  22,  1996. 

older  sister,  two-year-old 
Elisa. 

there  recently. 

pharmaceutical  representative. 

1992 

1  993 

Keep  in  Touch 

1990 

Margaret  A.  Flowers  of 

Sparks,  Md.,  announces  the 
birth  of  Braden  Kenny,  her 
third  child,  on  July  10,  1996. 

Nechama  Bernhardt  has 
moved  to  Philadelphia  for  a 
cognitive  neurology  fellow- 
ship at  the  Hospital  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  Hung  is  serving  a  sec- 
ond residency  at  UCLA  in 
emergency  medicine,  after 
completing  a  pediatrics  resi- 
dency.  He  enjoys  mountain 

We  enjoy  hearing  from  alumni 
and  hope  you  enjoy  reading 
about  the  avocations,  profes- 
sional accomplishments  and 
personal  milestones  of  your 

Jonathan  Hamburger  of 

biking,  rollerblading,  muse- 

colleagues. Please  help  keep 

1991 

Baltimore  is  working  at 

um  exhibits  and  movie  pre- 

us informed.  Write  to  Class 

Michael  Lynn  Ault  of 

GBMC  as  an  anesthesiologist 

mieres  while  living  in 

Notes  Editor,  Medical  Alumni 

Chicago  has  joined  the  facul- 
ty of  Northwestern 
University  while  working  at 
Northwestern  Memorial 
Hospital.  Dr.  Ault  completed 

after  completing  a  residency 
at  Johns  Hopkins.  Rebecca 
Heaps  is  serving  a  glaucoma 
fellowship  at  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis. 
Theresa  Peet  was  married  on 

California. 

1  994 

John  A.  Lippert  of 

Brookline,  Mass.,  announces 
the  birth  of  his  son, 

Association,  522  West 
Lombard  Street,  Baltimore, 
MD  21201-1627  or  get  in  touch 
by  phone,  410-706-7454,  FAX 
410-706-3658,  email, 
maa@medalumni.ab.umd.edu 

1  Times  Have  Changed. 
1                            Have  You? 

The  University 
Bookstore  Has  A 

As  a  doctor,  you  don't  have  to  look  past  your  own  front  door 
to  see  that  times  have  changed. 

Prescription  For 

Work  loads  have  increased.  Manpower  decreased.  Paychecks 
seem  to  be  getting  smaller  while  taxes  seem  to  be  growing 
larger.  And  the  time  you've  allotted  for  your  family  and 
friends  shrinks  with  each  passing  day. 

How  are  you  expected  to  realize  the  dream  of  your  retirement 
when  you  lack  the  time  to  prepare?  And  how  are  you  going  to 
preserve  and  grow  the  wealth  you've  already  set  aside? 

Isn't  it  time  you  let  Legg  Mason  help  you? 

Every  Doctor! 

■  5,000  Medical               ■  Access  to  15,000 
Books  in  Stock                 Medical  Books 

■  Scrubs  &                      ■  Diagnostic  & 

Lab  Coats                        Medical  Equipment 

■  Novels                         ■  Cards 

Legg  Mason  Wood  Walker,  Inc. 

1747  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.W 
Washington,  DC  20006-4691 
(202)  452-4000 

Special  Orders  and  Shipping  Available 

University  of  Maryland 

AT     BALTIMORE 

Legg  Mason  Wood  Walker,  Inc. 
Advising  Investors  Since  1899. 
Member  NYSE,  Inc.  •  Member  SIPC 
http://www.leggmason.com                                 ' 

LEGG 
MASON 

621  West  Lombard  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21201 

Phone:  410-328-7788  •  Fax:  410-328-0069 

E-MAIL  ADDRESS:  Bookinfo@umabbook.ab.umd.edu 
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Jacob  V.  Safer,  '29 

visiting  staff  ol  the  College  of 

mittee  of  the  medical  staff 

was  predeceased  by  his  wile. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 

for  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital 

Katharyne. 

April  7,  1996 

New  York,  Riverside 

in  Pasaic,  N.J. 

Hospital,  Dixie  Hospital  and 

Howard  F.  Kinnamon  Jr.,  '39 

Meyer  W.  Jacobson,  '32 

Eastern  State  Hospital. He  is 

Herbert  Goffin,  '37 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Ellicott  Ciry,  Md. 

survived  by  his  wife,  Freida 

Clearwater,  Fla. 

January  6,  1996 

K.  Miller. 

October  4,  1995 

Abraham  N.  Kaplan,  '32 

Dr.  Goffin  was  a  resident  at 

William  S.  Miller,  '39 

Longwood,  Fla. 

Harold  L.  Sutton,  '34 

Sea  View  Hospital  and 

Peoria,  111. 

November  5,  1996 

Falls  Church,  Va. 

Richmond  Boro  Hospital  in 

April  18,  1996 

Dr.  Kaplan  practiced  family 

Dr.  Sutton,  after  medical 

Richmond,  New  York.  He 

Dr.  Miller  completed  a  resi- 

medicine in  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 

school  and  during  the  height 

practiced  internal  medicine 

dency  at  the  University  of 

lor  52  years  until  he  retired 

ol  the  depression,  lived  in  a 

and  retired  in  1971. 

Maryland  Hospital.  During 

to  Neponsit.  He  leaves 

two-room  office  where  he 

World  War  II,  he  served  for 

behind  his  wife,  Gertrude 

practiced  general  medicine. 

John  J.  Bunting,  '38 

four  years  as  a  lieutenant 

Kaplan,  son  W.  Lawrence 

He  served  as  a  flight  surgeon 

Bellaire,  Tex. 

commander  in  the  Navy 

Kaplan,  M.D.  '80,  daughter 

during  World  War  II  and 

Dr.  Bunting  interned  at 

Medical  Corps.   Following 

Bonnie,  and  one  grand- 

was among  the  first  to  arrive 

University  Hospital  and 

the  war,  Dr.  Miller  returned 

daughter. 

in  Europe  and  enter 

served  residencies  at  the 

to  Peoria  and  had  a  private 

Auschwitz;  he  later  visited 

Boston  Floating  Hospital 

ob/gyn  practice  from  1948 

Sidney  L.  Siegel,  '32 

Buchenwald.  He  was  dis- 

and the  Pollak  Hospital  for 

until  retirement  in  1983.  He 

Millville,  N.J. 

charged  with  the  rank  of 

Chest  Diseases  in  Jersey  City, 

was  a  volunteer  clinic  profes- 

lieutenant colonel.  Dr. 

N.J.  He  was  associate  clinical 

sor  at  the  University  of 

Benjamin  Miller,  '33 

Sutton  trained  in  psychiatry 

professor  of  medicine  at 

Illinois  School  of  Medicine 

Washington,  D.C. 

and  practiced  in  the  New 

Baylor  University  and  the 

and  provided  care  for  the 

August  28,  1996 

York  area.  He  was  an  attend- 

Ben Taub  Clinic  in  Houston. 

Florence  Crittenton  Home 

Dr.  Miller  served  as  national 

ing  psychiatrist  at  the  Nassau 

Dr.  Bunting  was  clinical 

for  many  years.   Dr.  Miller 

director  lor  radiology  services 

Medical  Center  and  presi- 

associate professor  of  medi- 

was a  diplomate  of  the 

at  the  Department  of 

dent  of  his  county  medical 

cine  at  the  University  of 

American  Board  of 

Veterans  Administration,  and 

society.  He  retired  in  1979. 

Texas  Medical  School  at 

Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

was  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 

Dr.  Sutton  and  his  wife, 

Houston.  He  was  a  fellow  of 

and  a  member  of  the  Illinois 

the  U.S.  Army.  I  le  was  a  fel- 

Sylvia, had  two  sons. 

the  American  College  of 

Medical  Society,  the 

low  emeritus  of  the 

Chest  Physicians,  the 

American  Medical 

American  College  of 

Morris  H.  Stern,  '36 

Angiology  and  the  Royal 

Association,  and  the  Peoria 

Radiology,  a  member  of  the 

Clifton,  N.J. 

Society  of  Health.   A  mem- 

Medical Society.  He  is  sur- 

Radiological Society  of 

July  3,  1996 

ber  ol  the  Wisdom  Society, 

vived  by  his  wife,  Anna 

North  America,  the 

Dr.  Stern  trained  at  Barnert 

he  received  the  Wisdom 

Parker,  two  daughters,  one 

Radiological  Society  ol  the 

Memorial  Hospital  in 

Award  of  Honor  for  the 

son  and  four  grandchildren. 

I  )istrict  of  Columbia,  the 

Paterson,  N.J.  and 

Advancement  of  Knowledge, 

Medical  Society  oi  the 

Sydenham  Hospital  for 

Learning  and  Research  in 

Harold  McCann,  '40 

1  )isuiu  of  ( Columbia  and  a 

<  ontagious  Diseases  in 

Education  and  was  a  mem- 

Arlington, Va. 

past  president  of  the  Virginia 

Baltimore.  He  maintained  a 

ber  of  the  Wisdom  Hallo! 

July  4,  1996 

tdemy  of  Medicine.  1  )r. 

general  practice,  and  served 

fame.  Survivors  include  a 

Dr.  McCann  served  intern- 

Miller was  on  the  teaching/ 

as  chair  of  the  executive  com- 

daughter and  two  sons.  He 

ships  in  Pittsburgh  and 

II) 
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Cincinnati.   During  World 

Houston  L.  Bell,  '44 

James  R.  McNinch  Jr.,  '45 

John  C.  Hyle,  '50 

War  II,  he  entered  what 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Dover,  Del. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

became  the  Army  Air  Forces 

June  19,  1996 

July  30,  1996 

August  21,  1996 

as  a  medical  officer  in 

Dr.  Bell  was  class  president 

Dr.  McNinch  considered 

During  World  War  II,  Dr. 

October,  1941  and  spent 

and  a  member  of  Nu  Sigma 

himself  a  country  doctor 

Hyle  was  stationed  in  the 

time  in  the  China-Burma- 

Nu.   He  served  an  internship 

who  once  accepted  1 50 

South  Pacific  as  a  captain  in 

India  theater  and  at  Fort 

at  Mercy  Hospital  in 

pounds  of  veal  as  payment 

the  Marine  Corps  and  served 

Myer  in  Arlington.  He  prac- 

Baltimore and  a  residency  at 

for  his  surgical  services.  He 

as  an  Army  medical  officer 

ticed  family  medicine  in  the 

Gill  Memorial  Hospital  in 

became  the  third  surgeon  to 

after  the  War.  His  general 

District  of  Columbia  from 

Roanoke.  He  received  audi- 

join  Kent  General  Hospital 

practice  began  in  Overlea  in 

1946  until  1979.  Dr. 

ology  and  fenestration 

in  Dover  in  1954  and 

1  953  and  continued  until 

McCann  was  the  former 

surgery  training  at  North 

remained  on  the  staff  until 

retirement  in  1990.  Dr.  Hyle 

chief  of  the  family  practice 

Western  University  School  of 

retirement  in  1983.  He  was 

was  devoted  to  the  care  of  his 

section  at  Sibley  Memorial 

Medicine.  Dr.  Bell  was  on 

the  team  doctor  for  Dover 

patients  in  a  family-oriented 

Hospital,  past  president  of 

the  staff  of  Gill-Memorial 

High  School  and  Wesley 

medical  practice.   He  and  his 

the  D.C.  branch  of  the 

Hospital  from  1951-77.  He 

College  football  teams  for 

wife,  Mildred,  had  four  sons, 

American  Academy  of 

was  one  of  the  original 

several  years.  Dr.  McNinch 

three  daughters  and  18 

Family  Practice,  the  family 

founders  of  Bradley  Free 

was  a  member  of  the 

grandchildren. 

practice  section  of  the  D.C. 

Clinic,  was  the  author  of  sci- 

American Association  of 

Medical  Society  and  the 

entific  papers  for  professional 

Surgeons,  a  Diplomate  of 

Robert  E.  Miller,  '50 

Washington  Medical  Surgical 

journals  and  was  a  partici- 

International College  of  the 

Jessup,  Md. 

Society.  He  also  served  as 

pant  lecturer  and  panel 

Surgeons  and  the  AMA. 

medical  director  of  the 

member  on  otology  pro- 

Survivors include  his  wife, 

John  McMaster  Hartman,  '53 

National  Lutheran  Home  for 

grams.  He  is  survived  by  his 

C  arole,  two  sons  and  two 

Charleston,  WVa. 

the  Aged  in  Rockville,  Md. 

wife,  Mary  Stafford  Chafee 

grandchildren. 

June  26,  1996 

Survivors  include  his  wife, 

Bell,  and  three  sons. 

Dr.  Hartman  completed  his 

Juliana,  three  daughters,  six 

Marvin  Rudo,  '45 

internship  at  the  U.S.  Naval 

grandchildren  and  a  great 

Frederick  L.  Stichel,  '44 

Washington,  Pa. 

Hospital  in  San  Diego, 

granddaughter. 

Lititz,  Pa. 

October  7,  1996 

Calif,  and  his  residency  at 

October  18,  1996 

Ohio  State  University.  He 

Charles  W.  Trader,  '43M 

Dr.  Stichel  trained  at  Bon 

Lawrence  J.  Knox,  '46 

was  awarded  a  cardiology  fel- 

Pocomoke City,  Md. 

Secours  Hospital  and  the 

Olney,  111. 

lowship  at  OSU  in  1949.  Dr. 

August  16,  1996 

Baltimore  Eye  Ear  &  Throat 

September  23,  1996 

Hartman  was  associate  pro- 

Dr. Trader  trained  at  the 

Hospital.  During  World  War 

Dr.  Knox's  specialty  was 

fessor  of  medicine  in 

U.S.  Navy  Hospitals  in 

II,  he  served  in  Italy  and 

internal  medicine.  In  1970 

Charleston  for  the  West 

Norfolk,  Virginia  and 

France  while  in  the  U.S. 

he  was  elected  a  member  of 

Virginia  University  School  of 

Bethesda,  Md.  He  was  a  gen- 

Army. Dr.  Stichel  was  a 

the  board  of  directors  of  the 

Medicine  and  an  active  staff 

eral  practitioner  in 

board  certified  otolaryngolo- 

Illinois Heart  Association. 

member  of  Charleston  Area 

Pocomoke  City  for  33  years, 

gist,  who  enjoyed  boating, 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 

Medical  Center's  department 

retiring  in  1982.  He  is  sur- 

crabbing and  gardening.  He 

Elizabeth. 

of  medicine.  He  wrote  sever- 

vived by  his  wife,  Jean,  two 

is  survived  by  his  wife. 

al  articles  for  the  West 

sons  and  one  daughter. 

Dorothy,  and  one  sister. 

John  A.  Hightower,  '47 

Virginia  Medical  Journal  and 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

served  as  the  publication's 

June  1995 

associate  director.  He  was 

II 
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past  president  of  the  West 
Virginia  Society  of  Internal 
Medicine  and  belonged  to 
many  professional  organiza- 
tions. He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Elisabeth,  two  daugh- 
ters, two  sons,  and  one 
grandchild. 

John  Littleton,  '56 

Timonium,  Md. 
September  13,  1996 
Dr.  Littleton  served  a  rotat- 
ing internship  at  University 
of  Maryland  Hospital  and  a 
residency  at  Franklin  Square 
Hospital.  He  practiced  medi- 
cine in  eastern  Baltimore 
County  for  nearly  40  years. 
Dr.  Littleton  was  founder 
and  president  of  Eastpoint 
Medical  Center  which  he 
operated  from  1957-95.  He 
was  medical  director  of 
Primark  Physician  Services 
and  president  of  the 
PrimeMed  Physician 
Organization.  Dr.  Littleton 
was  a  past  president  and 
board  member  of  the 
Maryland  Academy  of 
Family  Physicians  and 
founder  of  the  Eastpoint 
Nursing  I  lome.  He  was  class 
captain  and  a  member  ol  the 
|ohn  Beale  Davidge  Alliance. 
I  >r.  I  ittleton  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Virginia,  iwo  sons, 
two  daughters,  and  1  1 
grandchildren. 

Daniel  Melvin  Levin,  '58 
Mechanicsburg 


John  K.  Petrakis  Jr.,  '63 

Highlands  Ranch,  Colo. 
September  26,  1996 

E.  Robin  Scherl,  '73 

Lexington,  Ky. 
March  1996 

Louis  L.  Schimel,  '77 

Bethesda,  Md. 


Faculty 

Ole  E.  Ottesen,  M.D. 

Havre  De  Grace 
May  2,  1996 

Dr.  Ottesen  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Copenhagen 
in  1956  and  trained  at  the 
Gentoffe  and  Rigs  Hospitals. 
He  was  a  staff  radiologist  in 
Karl  Mann  Hospital  in 
Sweden  from  1958-60  and 
sub-director  of  radiology  in 
the  Sundby  Hospital  in 
Copenhagen  in  1960.  Dr. 
Ottesen  joined  the  Johns 
Hopkins  staff  in  1961.  In 
1970,  he  joined  the  radiolo- 
gy staff  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  Hospital  where  he 
worked  from  1975-92.  In 
1  992  he  was  a  staff  radiolo- 
gist at  the  VA  Medical 
( 'enter  in  Perry  Point. 
Dr.  Ottesen  was  a  pioneer  in 
[he  field  ol  vascular  radiology 
in  which  he  excelled  and 
made  contributions  in  litera- 
ture and  as  a  teacher  to  many 
residents  and  fellows.  I  le  is 
survived  by  his  wile,  Bodil, 
one  son  and  one  grandson. 


Only  one  company  has  consistently  dedicated  it- 
sell  to  defining  performance,  luxury  and  saleh 
for  the  automotive  industry.  Mercedes-Benz.  And, 
only  one  dealership  in  Baltimore  has  consistently 
dedicated  itself  to  Mercedes-Benz.  R«\  II  Motor  Cars 
Ltd.  For  more  than  35  years,  we've  been  the  only 
dealer  in  the  area  that  sells  Mercedes-Benz  exclusive- 
ly. It's  the  only  car  we  lease.  It's  the  only  car  we  ser- 
vice. All  of  which  means,  if  you're  considering  a 
Mercedes-Benz  sedan,  coupe  or  roadster,  there's  only 
one  dealership  to  visit.  \\&  II  Motor  Cars  Ltd. 


MOTOR  CARS  LTD. 

I  Mercedes-Benz  luthorized  Dealer 


9727  Reisterstown  Road  •  Beltway  Exit  20 
Owings  Mills  •  (410)363-3900 
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Events 


Annual  Phonothon  Nets  $490,000 


Alumni  and  students  turned  out  in  record  numbers  this  year  for 
the  annual  MAA  Phonothon,  which  netted  $490,000  in  gifts  and 
pledges  to  the  annual  fund-another  record.  More  than  215  volun- 
teers called  for  four  weeks  from  Davidge  Hall,  reaching  about 
two-thirds  of  the  graduates.  If  we  missed  you  during  the 
phonothon,  annual  gifts  for  FY97  are  accepted  through  June  30. 


James  Frenkil.  M.D.  '37,  made  calls  from  Davidge  Hall  on  his  birthday. 


Former  Dean  John  Dennis, 
M.D.  '45  enjoys  chatting  with 
classmates. 


Robert  E.  Yim,  M.D.  '54  stands  beside  son,  Michael,  '00. 


Allison  Bogert,  '00,  was  one 
of  100  students  to  work  the 
phonothon  this  year. 
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Events 


Mentoring  Program  Off  and  Running 


As  a  fourth-year  student, 
choosing  a  specialty  is  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  deci- 
sion a  future  physician  must 
make  as  he  or  she  begins 
plotting  a  career.  Now  several 
hundred  alumni  are  helping 
make  that  decision  less 
excruciating. 

The  MAA  has  received 
more  than  400  responses  to 
its  June  mailing  which  invit- 
ed alumni  to  serve  as  HOST 
Program  volunteers.   HOST 
is  an  acronym  for  Help  Our 
Students  Travel  and  under 
the  arrangements  of  the  pro- 
gram alumni  agree  to  act  as 
advisors  to  students.  The 
more  students  learn  about  an 
available  residency,  the  more 
confident  they  will  feel  in 
making  a  choice. 


Alumni  determine  their 
degree  of  involvement, 
which  can  range  from  sim- 
ply offering  professional 
advice  over  the  telephone  to 
providing  accommodations 
to  students  traveling  to  their 
area  for  interviews. 
Recently,  the  list  of  alumni 
volunteers  was  offered  to 
second-year  students  who 
are  required  to  interview  a 
working  physician. 

The  information  about 
alumni  participants  is  avail- 
able to  students  only  in  the 
alumni  office.  Graduates 
who  would  like  their  name, 
addresses,  telephone  num- 
bers, and  specialty  added  to 
the  HOST  Program  file 
should  contact  the  MAA  at 
(410)  706-7454. 


MAA  Entertains  Juniors  with  Bull 
Roast 

The  annual  MAA-sponsored  Bull  Roast  for  the  junior  class 
attracted  125  third-year  students  and  faculty  on  October  25. 
The  event  was  held  in  the  MSTF  Atrium.  Guests  enjoyed  an 
array  of  fine  foods  and  music.  Pictured  above  are  Rob  Lenz, 
'98  and  fiancee  Amy  Turnes  who  were  among  the  guests 
attending. 


Recent  Receptions 


I 'he  Alumni  Office  spon- 
sored three  receptions  at 
annual  meetings  this  fall.  On 
October  8,  during  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  College 
oi  Surgeons  in  San  Francisco, 
more  than  50  alumni  and 
faculty  gathered  for  a  recep- 
tion co-sponsored  by 
Anthony  Imbembo,  M.D., 
and  the  I  )epartmeni  oi 
Surgery.    Vice  Dean  Frank 
( 'alia  represented  the 


University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine  at  the 
event.  MAA  president-elect 
Murray  Kalish,  M.D.,  73, 
and  Anesthesiology  Chan 
Jane  Matjasko,  M.D.  co- 
hosted  a  reception  for  more 
than  1 00  guests  on  October 
20  during  the  annual  meet- 
ing  of  the  American  Society 
of  Anesthesiology.  Some  50 
alumni  and  faculty  turned 
out  for  a  reception  on 


October  28  during  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American 
Academy  of  Ophthalmology 
in  Chicago.   Ophthalmology 
Chair  Eve  Higginbotham, 
M.D.,  and  Dean  Donald  E. 
Wilson  attended  the  func- 
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Largest  international  no-load  manager ] 


THE  POWER  OF  GLOBAL  INVESTING 


T.  Rowe  Price  International  Stock  Fund— performance  potential  plus  diversification. 

If  you  want  to  diversify  for  enhanced  return  potential  with  reduced  risk,  don't  overlook  international 
equity  investing  with  T.  Rowe  Price.  By  providing  exposure  to  potentially  stronger-performing  foreign 
markets,  international  stock  investments  can  help  increase  long-term  returns.  And,  since  foreign 
economies  tend  to  move  independently  of  each  other  and  the  U.S.,  diversifying  internationally  can 
actually  help  reduce  the  overall  volatility  of  a  domestic  portfolio. 


Our  International  Stock  Fund — one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  international  no-load  mutual  funds — 
follows  a  prudent  strategy  of  investing  in  the  stocks  of  established  companies 
outside  the  United  States.  It  has  proven  itself  over  periods  of  both  up  and  down 
markets,  in  times  of  both  a  weak  and  a  strong  U.S.  dollar.  In  fact,  the  fund's 
success  has  placed  it  on  the  Forbes  Honor  Roll  for  the  seventh  consecutive  year — 
the  only  international  mutual  fund  that  can  claim  this  distinction.  The  fund's 
performance  from  3/31/84  to  6/30/96  was  considered;  18  honorees  were  selected.' 


Forbes 

Honor  Roll 

7  years  running 


Benefit  from  our  expertise.  At  T.  Rowe  Price,  we've  been 
helping  people  invest  overseas  since  1979,  when  we  joined  forces 
with  Robert  Fleming  Holdings,  Ltd.,  one  of  the  world's  oldest 
and  most  successful  international  advisers,  to  form  Rowe  Price- 
Fleming.  Today,  Rowe  Price-Fleming  serves  as  investment 
adviser  to  our  family  of  international  funds  and  manages  over 
$27  billion  in  foreign  stock  and  bond  assets. 

Let  US  Show  you  the  world.  To  learn  more  about  interna- 
tional investing  with  T  Rowe  Price,  request  our  free  information 
kit.  Of  course,  international  investing  has  special  risks,  including 
currency  fluctuation,  political  and  economic  instability,  and  the 
volatility  of  emerging  markets.  As  with  any  stock  fund,  there 
will  be  price  fluctuation.  $2,500  minimum  investment  ($1,000 
for  IRAs).  No  sales  charges. 


T.  Rowe  Price  Family  of 
Foreign  Equity  Funds 

•  Global  Stock  Fund 

•  International  Stock  Fund 

•  International  Discovery  Fund 

•  European  Stock  Fund 

•  Japan  Fund 

•  New  Asia  Fund 

•  Latin  America  Fund 

•  Emerging  Markets  Stock  Fund 


Call  24  hours  for  a  free  information  kit  including  a  prospectus 

1-800-541-8341 


ht  tp://www.  troweprice.com 


Invest  With  Confidence 

T.RoweRice 
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Strategic  Insight  Simfund  '  vs  cited  in  Forbes  maga/ine  ( Mutual  Funds  issue )  dated  8/26/96  The  honorees  are  chosen  annually ;  candidates  must  he  open  to  new  investors  and  have  had  the  same 
management  for  at  least  S  years.  Sector  funds  are  excluded  Read  the  prospectus  carefully  hefore  investing.  T  Rowe  Price  Investment  Services,  Inc.,  Distnhutor.  lSF034i(>« 


Anatomical  Hall  in  Davidge  Hall  is  the  oldest  remaining  anatomical  theater  in  the  country. 
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©1992  Medical  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Society  of  Maryland  All  rights  reserved 


It's  A  Closed  Box 


Simply  put,  your  Medical  Mutual  premiums  go  into  a  closed 
box  . .  .  and  you  own  the  box.  We  pay  claims,  we  pay  to 
defend  physicians,  we  pay  operating  expenses.  Any  money 
left  over  belongs  to  you.  That's  it.  No  money  goes  to 
out-of-state  owners,  no  money  goes  to  subsidize  operating 
expenses  of  a  parent  company  located  in  another  state. 
Dividends  are  paid  to  you,  not  to  outside  stockholders. 

The  physicians  of  Maryland  planned  it  this  way  when 
you  asked  the  Maryland  General  Assembly  to  create  Medical 
Mutual  to  meet  your  special  insurance  needs.  It's  a  concept 
that  has  worked  well  for  over  15  years,  and  it's  a  concept  that 
has  made  Medical  Mutual  the  choice  of  the  vast  majority  of 
physicians  across  the  state. 

The  closed  box.  We're  the  only  ones  who  operate  this 
way.  Why  accept  anything  less? 
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Medical  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Society  of  Maryland 
225  International  Circle»Hunt  Valley,  Maryland  21030 
Toll  Free  1-800-492-0193 
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The  VA  Center:  Tomorrow's  Technology  Today 

In  addition  to  providing  top-quality  medical  care  to  area  veterans,  the  VA  Maryland  Health 
Care  System  is  on  the  front  line  of  research  and  technology,  ranking  No.  1  in  the  amount  of 
grant  dollars  awarded  to  VA  centers  around  the  country. 


Profile:  Kappelman's  Career-Kid  Stuff! 

In  his  30-plus  years  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  Murray  M.  Kappelman,  M.D.  '55 
accomplished  many  things,  among  them:  helping  to  establish  a  specialty  in  behavioral 
pediatrics,  founding  the  UMAB's  I  )ffice  of  Medical  Education  and  shaping  the  School  ot 
Medicine's  new  curriculum. 


Profile:  Courting  the  Criminal  Mind 

His  early  interest  in  psychiatry  and  law  led  to  a  recognized  medical  specialty  in  lorensic 
psychiatry.  One  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Academy  of  Psychiatry  and  the  Law,  Jonas 
R.  Rappeport,  M.D.  '52  has  provided  court  testimony  in  some  of  the  country's  most 
high-profile  criminal  cases. 
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Message  from  the  Dean 

It  has  been  a  long-standing 

years,  faculty  and  students 

care  system  has  undergone 

tradition  among  many  med- 

made the  trek  uptown  for 

—  and  continues  to  undergo 

ical  schools  for  their  students 

their  respective  assignments. 

—  an  evolution  that,  for  aca- 

and post-graduate  trainees  to 

By  the  1980s,  a  new 

demic  medicine,  borders  on 

gain  valuable  experience  at 

mindset  prevailed:   that  those 

a  revolution.  And  what  we 

nearby  veterans  hospitals. 

Americans  who  had  served 

have  known  as  the  Baltimore 

In  fact,  such  affiliations  have 

their  country  were  entitled  to 

VA  Medical  Center  for  the 

always  been  considered 

the  finest  care  available,  and 

past  four  years  is  changing, 

mutually  beneficial;  as  stu- 

that the  University  of 

too.   Like  many  hospitals, 

■   "tTlB 

dents  and  trainees  learn 

Maryland  School  of 

they  are  focusing  more  on 

'^.o^flttJfl 

under  the  watchful  eyes  of 

Medicine  would  be  able  to 

same-day  surgery  programs, 

.^^^^k  ^^^^^1 

faculty  members  from  their 

provide  it  more  efficiently, 

ambulatory  clinics  and  after- 

-^    v    m  ML 

respective  institutions, 

given  better  facilities  and 

care  facilities.   Like  many 

iS^^^V^  ^^V^H 

patients  receive  the  best  care 

closer  proximity. 

hospitals,  they  are  planning 

Efl^              ^^^B 

academic  medicine  has  to 

Construction  of  a  new 

to  transition  to  capitated 

offer. 

Baltimore  VA  Medical 
Center  was  approved  by 

funding  and  changing  to  be 
competitive  in  the  health 

Until  the  1 960s,  medical 

President  Jimmy  Carter  in 

care  market.   It  is  hoped  that 

Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson 

students  from  the  University 

1980,  but  budget  problems 

these  changes  will  allow  the 
VA  to  streamline  processes, 

And  what  we  have  known  as  the 

reduce  redundant  services, 
coordinate  care  and  realize 

Baltimore  VA  Me 

:dical  Center  for 

cost  savings,  all  of  which  cer- 
tainly sound  familiar  to  those 
of  us  associated  with  academ- 

the past  four  years 

is  changing,  too. 

ic  health  centers. 

They  even  have  a  new 
name  to  accompany  their 

of  Maryland  School  of 

sidelined  the  project  until 

new  strategy:   together  with 

Medicine  divided  their  time 

1987  when,  with  the  valu- 

the Loch  Raven  facility  (now 

between  the  Baltimore  City 

able  assistance  of  Maryland's 

a  nursing  home),  the  facili- 

Hospitals and  what  was  then 

congressional  delegation, 

ties  at  Ft.  Howard  and  Perry 

the  VA  Hospital  on  Loch 

President  Ronald  Reagan 

Point,  and  an  extended  care 

Raven  Boulevard,  a  former 

finally  gave  the  green  light 

facility  and  outpatient  clinic 

tuberculosis  facility  that  had 

for  construction  of  the  mag- 

on the  Eastern  Shore,  they 

seen  better  days.    But  it  was 

nificent,  modern  facility  that 

are  now  known  as  the  VA 

with  the  latter  thai  the 

shares  our  campus  today.    It 

University  of  Maryland  cast 

opened  to  patients  in  1993. 

its  lot  and,  for  nearly  thirty 

Much  has  changed  since 
then.   Our  nation's  health 
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They  even  have  a  new  name  to 
accompany  their  new  strategy:  they 
are  now  known  as  the  VA  Maryland 
Health  Care  System. 


Maryland  Health  Care 
System. 

These  changes  have  hap- 
pened at  a  rapid  pace  by  VA 
standards.   Equally  amazing 
has  been  the  meteoric  climb 
of  their  research  funding, 
which  has  been  nothing 
short  of  spectacular. 
Research  funding  has 
increased  from  $3  million  in 
1992  to  more  than  $11  mil- 
lion in  1996.  In  fact,  the  VA 
has  moved  from  ranking  No. 
31  in  binding  nationally  in 
1989,  to  No.  1  in  the  year 
just  concluded  October, 
1996.  Many  of  our  faculty 
at  the  VA  have  added  excel- 
lence in  research  to  their 
existing  priority  of  patient 
care,  creating  such  unique 
entities  as  the  Organized 
Research  Center  in  the 
Genetics  of  Asthma  and 


Complex  Diseases,  the 
Geriatric  Research  and 
Education  and  Clinical 
Center  (GREC)  and  projects 
in  teleradiology  and  teleder- 
m  a  to  logy. 

In  this  issue  of  The 
Bulletin,  we  spotlight  some 
of  these  programs  that  make 
the  VA  Maryland  Health 
Care  System  and  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  people  who 
operate  it  so  successful.  We 
are  fortunate  to  have  one  of 
the  finest  facilities  in  the 
country  in  which  to  carry  on 
that  long-standing  tradition 
whereby  students,  trainees, 
faculty  and  patients  alike 
benefit  from  their  relation- 
ship with  an  academic  health 
center. 


Donald  E.  Wilson,  M.D., 
M.A.C.P. 


In  four  short  years  since  it  opened  its  doors  to  patients  in  1993,  the 
Baltimore  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center  has  climbed  to  No.  1 
(among  132  VA  Centers  in  the  country)  in  the  amount  of  research  funds 
it  was  granted  in  the  last  year.  The  $1 1  million  it  received  supports 

some  35  major 
research  programs, 
which  center 


On  the  cover 


around  aging, 
cholesterol,  obesity,  stroke,  hypertension,  diabetes  and  heart  disease, 
among  others.  The  first  hospital  in  the  world  with  a  filmless  radiology 
department,  the  VA  Center  is  currently  utilizing  cutting-edge  technolo- 
gy that  will  be  commonplace  in  the  next  century. 

Also  in  this  issue  we  profile  two  School  of  Medicine  alumni 
whose  seminal  work  helped  to  shape  their  respective  fields:  Murray  M. 
Kappelman,  M.D.  '55  in  behavioral  pediatrics  and  Jonas  Rappeport, 
M.D  '52  in  forensic  psychiatry. 
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0he  look  is  unmistakable.  The  performance  is  peerless. 
The  safety  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  Mercedes-Benz. 
Clearly,  one  automotive  company  that  has  dedicated  itself 
to  raising  the  standard  for  an  entire  industry.  In  Baltimore, 
one  dealership  has  dedicated  itself  to  Mercedes-Benz... 
R&H  Motor  Cars,  Ltd. 

For  more  than  30 years,  we've  been  the  premier  Mercedes- 
Benz  dealer  in  the  area.  Not  simply  because  of  the  way  we  sell 
Mercedes-Benz.  But  also  because  of  the  ivay  we  lease  and  ser- 
vice them.  If  you're  considering  a  Mercedes-Benz  sedan,  coupe 
or  roadster,  clearly,  there's  only  one  dealership  to  visit.  R&H 
Motor  Cars  Ltd. 


MOTOR  CARS  LTD. 

A  Mrrmks-Hmz  AuOumzitl  Dealer 
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News 


UM  Medical  Center  Opens 
Transitional  Care  Unit 


The  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center  has  opened  a 
new  Transitional  Care  Unit 
for  patients  who  no  longer 
need  inpatient  care  but  who 
are  still  too  sick  to  go  home. 
The  23-bed  unit,  located  at 
the  Medical  Center  in  down- 
town Baltimore,  provides 
patients  with  skilled  nursing 
services  for  post-surgical  care, 
wound  management,  and 
antibiotic  treatment. 

"In  keeping  with  the  con- 
cept of  transitional  or  suba- 
cute care,  the  Transitional 
Care  Unit  provides  medical 
care  for  patients  who  no 
longer  need  the  inpatient  care 
of  an  acute  hospital  but  who 
are  unable  to  care  for  them- 
selves at  home,"  says  Donald 
N.  Joyce,  vice  president  of 
University  Post-Acute  Care 
Services.  "The  Transitional 
Care  Unit  allows  us  to  provide 
these  patients  the  medical 
supervision  they  need  while, 
at  the  same  time,  reducing  the 
length  and  cost  of  stay  in  an 
acute  care  hospital." 

Patients  cared  for  in  the 
Transitional  Care  Unit  arc 
often  those  who  have  just  had 
surgery,  including  cardiac, 
pulmonary,  renal,  transplant, 
vascular  or  general  surgery. 
There  arc  also  elderly  individ- 
uals who  are  too  ill  to  care  for 
themselves.  Physical,  occupa- 


tional and  speech  therapy  are 
also  available. 

The  new  unit  is  now  one 
of  three  transitional  subacute 
units  within  University  Post- 
Acute  Care,  part  of  the 
University  of  Maryland 
Medical  System.  At  the 
William  Donald  Schaefer 
Rehabilitation  Hospital  at 
Kernan  Center,  there  is  the 
Transitional  Rehabilitation 
Unit  for  patients  recovering 
from  stroke,  fractures,  multi- 
trauma injuries  or 
orthopaedic  surgery;  and  at 
Deaton  Specialty  Hospital, 
the  Subacute  Unit  cares  for 
medically  complex  patients 
who  need  intensive  wound 
management,  IV  therapy, 
communicable  disease  care 
and  rehabilitation. 

University  Post-Acute 
Care  is  dedicated  to  provid- 
ing patients  with  access  to  a 
comprehensive  array  of  post- 
acute  services  to  meet  their 
needs  through  the  recovery 
period.  Other  services  include 
inpatient  rehabilitation,  home 
care  and  community-based 
outpatient  therapy. 

The  Transitional  Care 
Unit  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  Center 
opened  October  1,  1996. 

-Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
J, II  Bloom 
Barbara  Richardson 
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News 


Two  New  Members  Elected  to  UM  Medical  System's 
Board  of  Directors 


Walter  Rampata  and  R. 
Eugene  Taylor  have  been 
named  to  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  System 
Board  of  Directors,  which 
oversees  a  medical  system 
that  includes  University 
Hospital,  the  R  Adams 
Cowley  Shock  Trauma 


Walter  Rampata 

Center,  the  Greenebaum 
Cancer  Center  and  Kernan 
and  Deaton  hospitals. 

Rampata,  who  was  elect- 
ed to  a  five-year  term,  is  pres- 
ident of  the  North  American 
division  of  Becton  Dickinson 
Microbiology  Systems  in 
Sparks,  Md.  Becton 
Dickinson  &  Co.  is  a  world- 
wide leader  in  infectious  dis- 
ease diagnostics,  which 
include  microbiology  prod- 
ucts, diagnostic  test  kits  and 
instruments  used  in  the 


detection  of  septicemia  and 
tuberculosis. 

A  23-year  veteran  of 
Becton  Dickinson  &  Co., 


R  Eugene  Taylor 

Rampata  has  held  numerous 
senior  management  assign- 
ments. He  was  most  recently 
the  Worldwide  General 
Manager  for  the  Primary 
Care  Diagnostics  Division 
and  the  Becton  Dickinson 
AccuGlass  Division  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  He  became  presi- 
dent of  the  consolidated 
North  American  Micro- 
biology business  in  1996. 

Taylor,  who  was  elected 
to  a  four-year  term,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Banking  Group  of 
NationsBank,  which  is 
responsible  for  all  banking 
operations  in  Maryland, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and 


Virginia.  NationsBank  has 
approximately  500  banking 
centers  and  800  ATMs  in 
this  region. 

A  Florida  native,  Taylor 
joined  NationsBank  in  1969 
in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  as  a 
credit  analyst.  He  rose 
through  the  company  ranks 
and  became  manager  of  the 
North  Central  Florida 
Region  in  1986.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  executive  vice  pres- 
ident in  1988  and  became 
president  of  NationsBank  of 
Florida  in  1990.  Taylor  was 
named  president  of 
NationsBank  Mid-Atlantic 
in  November  1993. 

-Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
-Jill  Bloom 


The  Mews  and  Advances 
sections  were  prepared  with 
thanks  to  the  public  affairs 
staffs  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine 
(410-706-3572),  the 
University  of  Maryland  at 
Baltimore  (410-706-7820), 
and  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  System 
(410-328-6776). 


Shatner  Treks  to 
Baltimore  for 
Treatment 


During  the  press  conference,  William 
Shatner  joins  Douglas  Mattox,  M.D., 
(left),  and  Pawel  Jastreboff.  Ph.D.,  to 
answer  questions  about  tinnitus  and 
its  treatment. 

Actor  William  Shatner  visited 
the  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center  on  Feb.  7  for 
follow-up  treatment  at  the 
Tinnitus  and  Hyperacusis 
Center  where  he  has  been  a 
patient  for  more  than  one  year. 
Shatner,  best  known  for  his 
portrayal  of  Captain  James  T 
Kirk  in  the  original  TV  series 
Star  Trek,  is  one  of  40  million 
Americans  who  suffer  from 
tinnitus,  a  disorder  that  causes 
a  constant  ringing  or  buzzing 
sound  in  the  ears.  The  condi- 
tion can  be  so  disruptive  that  it 
interferes  with  daily  function- 
ing. Pawel  J.  Jastreboff,  Ph.D., 
professor  and  director  of  the 
center,  has  developed  a  device 
that  helps  alleviate  the  often 
crippling  symptoms  of  tinni- 
tus. A  program  to  train  physi- 
cians and  audiologists  on  how 
to  use  the  device  has  been 
established  at  the  center,  noted 
Douglas  E.  Mattox,  M.D., 
head  of  otolaryngology-head 
and  neck  surgery. 
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Advances 


New  Drug  Now  Available  to  Treat 
Multiple  Sclerosis 


People  with  multiple  sclero- 
sis now  have  a  new  treat- 
ment option  to  reduce  the 
number  of  attacks,  or  relaps- 
es, and  lower  their  risk  of 
long-term  disability.   The 
Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  approved 
Copolymer  1 ,  known  com- 


Multiple  sclerosis, 

which  affects  about 

350,000  people  in 

the  United  States,  is 

the  number  one 

cause  of  disability 
among  young  adults 


mercially  as  Copaxone,  for 
use  in  creating  MS.  It  is  only 
the  second  type  oi  drug  to 
be  approved  for  MS. 

"(  Copolymer  1  is  an 
entirely  different  type  ol 
medication  than  the  two 
beta  interferon  products  pre- 
viously approved  lor  the 
i  reatment  oi  MS,"  says 
Kenneth  P.  Johnson,  M.D., 
chairman  of  neurology  at  the 


University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  the  project  director  of  a 
national  study  of  the  new 
drug  at  1 1  medical  centers, 
including  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  Center  in 
Baltimore.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
also  a  key  researcher  of  beta 
interferon,  known  as 
Betaseron,  which  became 
the  first  FDA-approved  drug 
for  MS  in  1993.  A  second 
beta-interferon  drug, 
Avonex,  is  also  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

The  two-year,  nation- 
wide study  of  Copolymer  1 
involved  251  patients.  Half 
received  the  drug  and  the 
other  half  took  a  placebo. 
Researchers  looked  for  the 
number  of  relapses,  or 
.iii.k  ks,  among  those  in  the 
study  as  an  important  indi- 
cator of  how  well  the  drug 
was  working.  The  patients 
who  took  Copolymer  1  had 
a  32  percent  lower  relapse 
rate  than  the  placebo  group. 
The  drug  also  had  a  positive 
influence  on  neurologic  dis- 
ability. Patients  who  took 
the  drug  had  less  on-going 
disability,  such  as  problems 
with  mobility  and  vision, 
between  relapses  and  at  the 
end  ol  the  sludv.  In  addi- 


Kenneth  P.  Johnson,  M.D. 

tion,  there  were  few  side 
effects. 

With  each  attack,  the 
body's  immune  system 
assaults  the  nervous  system 

Copolymer  1  is 

an  entirely  different 

type  of  medication 

than  the  two  beta 

interferon  products 

previously  approved 

for  the 

treatment  of  MS 


anil  can  cause  damage.  Over 
many  years,  that  damage 
may  result  in  permanent  dis- 


ability. Multiple  sclerosis, 
which  affects  about  350,000 
people  in  the  United  States, 
is  the  number  one  cause  of 
disability  among  young 
adults  age  15  to  45. 

Reducing  the  number  of 
relapses  also  makes  a  big  dif- 
ference in  the  quality  of  life 
of  MS  patients.  They  miss 
fewer  days  of  work  and  have 
less  disruption  and  worry  in 
their  daily  lives. 

"We  clearly  need  new 
options.  Because  of  flu-like 
symptoms  and  other  side 
effects,  about  20  percent  of 
patients  cannot  tolerate  beta 
interferons.  In  addition,  up 
to  35  percent  of  patients 
who  are  on  beta  interferons 
may  develop  antibodies  to 
the  drugs  within  three  years 
that  make  them  ineffective," 
says  Dr.  Johnson. 

Copolymer  1  is  a  syn- 
thetic polypeptide  developed 
at  the  Weizmann  Institute  of 
Science  in  Israel.  Patients 
self-administer  the  drug  sub- 
cutaneously. 

-Illai  Beth  Levitt 
-Jill  Bloom 
—Barbara  Richardson 


EnJ  university  of  Maryland 
school  of  medicine 


190 


years 

Education  •  Research  •  Service 
For  Maryland  and  the  World 

Continue  this  distinction  with 

a  life  income  gift  plan  with  the 

^University  of  Maryland 

School  of  Medicine 


A  Life  Income  Gift  Can: 


Generate  greater  income  for  you 
based  on  the  market  value  of  your 
appreciated  stocks  or  real  estate 

Eliminate  or  reduce  capital  gain  taxes 

Produce  an  income  tax  charitable 
deduction 

Reduce  or  eliminate  your  estate  taxes 


For  more  information,  please  contact: 

Gretta  P.  Estey 

Vice  President  and  Associate  Dean 

for  Development 
University  of  Maryland  Medicine 
29  South  Greene  Street,  Suite  120 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21201 
(410)  328-4400 
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Advances 


Cholera  Shares  an  Ancient  Secret 


When  Vibrio  cbolerae  spoke, 
Dr.  Alessio  Fasano  listened. 
The  microbe  that  causes 
cholera  showed  the 
University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine  professor 
the  underlying  mechanism 
for  a  promising  new  technol- 
ogy. It  involves  oral  delivery 
ol  drugs  not  normally 
absorbed  through  the  intes- 
tine, such  as  insulin  and 
immunoglobulins,  common 
therapies  that  now  must  be 
administered  by  injection. 

Dr.  Fasano  reported  on 
successful  initial  tests  of  oral 
delivery  of  insulin  and 
immunoglobulins  in  the 
March  IS,  L997  issue  of  The 
Journal  of  Clinical 
Investigation. 

Insulin,  taken  daily  by 
millions  of  diabetics,  and 
immunoglobulins  used  to 
treat  immune  system  defi- 
ciencies, have  to  be  injected 
because  they  are  macromole- 
cules,  too  big  to  be  absorbed 
through  the  digestive  system. 
A  tangled  network  of  cellular 
proteins  called  tight  junctions 
normally  prevents  all  but  the 
tiniest  molecules  from  pass- 
ing through  the  cells  of  the 
intestinal  walls  into  the  blood 
stream. 

While  studying  Vibrio 
cholerae  in  hopes  of  develop- 
ing a  cholera  vaccine,  Fasano 
discovered  a  key  that  unlocks 
the  tight-junction  gate,  per- 


Dr.  Alessio  Fasano 

mitting  macromolecules  to 
pass  through.  That  key  is  a 
secondary  toxin  produced 
by  the  same  microorganism 
that  causes  cholera.  Called 
Zonula  occludens  toxin 
(Zot),  it  is  a  protein  that 
modulates  the  tight  junc- 
tions in  the  small  intestine, 
making  the  cells  of  the 
intestinal  wall  more  perme- 
able. Zonula  occludens  is 
Latin  for  tight  junctions. 

In  studies  in  rabbits,  Zot 
caused  a  10-fold  increase  in 
insulin  absorption  and  a  2- 
to  6-fold  increase  in  absorp- 
tion of  immunoglobulins  in 
the  small  intestine.  In  dia- 
betic rats,  Zot  administered 
with  oral  insulin  lowered 
serum  glucose  to  levels  com- 
parable to  those  obtained 
with  insulin  injections. 

continued  on  page  8 
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Advances 


Cholera,  continued  from 
-age  7 

hey  lived  as  long  on  oral 
sulin  as  other  rats  did 
hen  it  was  injected. 

"What  we  have  here  is  a 
nverful  natural  system  that 

Ieoretically  can  be  har- 
assed to  deliver  biologically 
tive  macromolecules," 
isano  said.  "Zot  seems  to  be 
1  analog  of  a  normal  physi- 


Zot  seems  to  be  an 
analog  of  a  normal 
ihysiologic  process. 

It's  not  a  drug; 

there's  nothing 
artificial  about  it 

ogic  process.  It's  not  a 
ug;  there's  nothing  artifi- 
il  about  it." 

As  so  often  happens  in 
ientific  research,  Fasano 
jmbled  across  Zot  while 
eking  something  else 
itirely.  Working  to  develop 
:holera  vaccine,  researchers 

the  University  of 
aryland's  Center  for 
iccine  Development — 
here  I  as.ino  directs  the  gas- 
lintestinal  pathophysiology 


lab — genetically  engineered  a 
cholera  toxin  lacking  the 
bioactive  subunit  responsible 
for  the  severe  diarrhea  that 
makes  cholera  such  a  killer. 
They  administered  it  to  vol- 
unteer research  subjects  who 
were  infected  with  Vibrio 
cholerae. 

They  didn't  develop  full- 
blown cholera,  but  they  still 
had  some  diarrhea. 
Something  was  making  the 
tissues  of  their  intestinal 
walls  more  permeable. 
Something  was  loosening  the 
tight  junctions. 

Fasano  wanted  to  know 
what  it  was. 

Cholera  was  never 
meant  to  be  a  human 
pathogen,  the  molecular 
microbiologist  explained.  It 
is  a  swimmer  whose  ideal 
environment  is  a  pond.  The 
human  intestine  is  far  too 
warm  for  Vibrio  cholerae;  its 
oxygen-tension  level  is  too 
low,  and  its  pH  (acid/alkali) 
balance  is  all  wrong.  Trapped 
inside  a  human  body,  Vibrio 
cholerae  is  doomed. 

But  people  sometimes 
swallow  the  water  in  which 
the  cholera  bacteria  swim. 
So,  to  survive,  Vibrio  choler- 
ae had  to  find  a  way  to 
escape  its  intestinal  prison. 
The  cholera  toxin  it  produces 
dramatically  alters  the  fluid 
and  electrolyte  balance  of  the 
intestinal  lining,  allowing 


much  more  water  than  nor- 
mal to  pass  through,  water  to 
flush  Vibrio  cholerae  back  out 
where  it  belongs.  That's  the 
underlying  mechanism  of  the 
unrelenting  diarrhea  that 


and  to  survive  that  long,  you 
have  to  be  very  smart.  You 
have  to  learn  to  interact  with 
your  host,  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  its  cells.  Vibrio 
cholerae  has  a  lot  to  teach  us. 


Through  Zot,  cholera  taught  us  that  the 

gate  from  the  intestines  to  the  blood 

stream  can  be  opened  and  closed 


plagues  cholera  sufferers. 

Zot  is  a  second  protein 
produced  by  Vibrio  cholerae 
to  make  the  cells  lining  the 
intestines  more  permeable  if 
the  initial  onslaught  of 
cholera  toxin  fails  to  free  the 
trapped  bacteria. 

"Through  Zot,  cholera 
taught  us  that  the  gate  from 
the  intestines  to  the  blood 
stream  can  be  opened  and 
closed,''  Fasano  said.  "Zot  is 
a  molecule  that  is  able  to 
communicate  directly  with 
the  molecules  that  make  up 
the  cell  walls,  to  get  them  to 
do  things  they  normally  do 
only  under  physiological 
stimuli.' 

I  he  researcher  called  it 
"humbling  to  realize  that  we 
must  learn  from  bacteria,  but 
it  is  experience,  not  size,  that 
makes  the  difference.  Vibrio 
cholerae  is  a  smart 
pathogen,"  he  said.  "It  has 
survived  at  least  3.000  years, 


Zot  research  has  pro- 
gressed rapidly  since  Fasano 
discovered  the  protein  in 
1991.  He  spent  three  years 
purifying  the  molecule  and 
the  past  year  and  a  half  test- 
ing it  in  the  laboratory  and  in 
animals.  He  hopes  to  collabo- 
rate with  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine 
endocrinologists  on  Phase  I 
clinical  trials  in  human  dia- 
betics soon. 

—Jennifer  Donovan 
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Advances 


udy  Shows  Triglyceride  Poses 
jw  Risk  for  Heart  Disease 


yceride,  a  type  of  blood 
nust  be  considered  more 
usly  as  a  risk  factor  for 
c  disease,  especially  at 
s  that  today  are  thought 
:  safe,  according  to  a 
study  In  an  18-year  fol- 
up  of  460  adults,  the 
rchers  found  that  people 
triglyceride  levels  as  low 
10  milligrams  per 
iter  (mg/dl)  were  more 
twice  as  likely  to  suffer 
future  heart  disease 
those  with  less  triglyc- 
:.  Today,  levels  below 
mg/dl  are  thought  to  be 
able. 

Previously,  nobody 
ght  triglyceride  was  a 
ir  risk  factor  at  these  low 
>,"  says  Michael  Miller, 
'.,  director  of  preventive 
ology  at  the  University 
aryland  Medical  Center 
dtimore  and  an  assistant 
:ssor  of  medicine  at  the 
ersity  of  Maryland 
ol  of  Medicine.  "We 
surprised  that  in  our 
r,  it  turned  out  to  be 
an  important  predictor 
ture  heart  disease, 
ding  heart  attack  and 
iring  bypass  surgerv  or 
)plasty,"  says  Dr.  Miller, 
presented  the  findings 
s  American  Heart 


Associations  69th  Scientific 
Sessions. 

In  the  study,  Dr.  Miller 
and  his  colleagues  followed 
460  men  and  women  age  30 
to  80  who  had  been  evaluat- 
ed for  coronary  artery  disease 
in  1977-78.  Thev  contacted 


Previously,  nobody 
thought  triglyceride 

was  a  major  risk 

factor  at  these  low 

levels 


them  to  see  how  many  had 
experienced  a  heart  attack, 
had  required  a  procedure  to 
open  up  blocked  heart  ves- 
sels, or  had  died  from  heart 
disease. 

After  adjusting  for  other 
risk  factors  such  as  smoking, 
hypertension,  diabetes,  lack 
of  physical  activity,  low  levels 
of  HDL  (the  "good"  choles- 
terol) and  high  levels  of  LDL 
(the  "bad"  cholesterol),  the 
researchers  found  that 
triglyceride  was  an  indepen- 
dent risk  factor  for  heart  dis- 
ease, even  at  lower  levels. 

"It  turns  out  from  our 


study  that  people  with 
triglyceride  levels  in  the  low 
100s  had  about  the  same  risk 
for  heart  disease  as  those 
with  diabetes.  In  light  of 
that,  we  may  need  to  reeval- 
uate current  guidelines,"  says 
Dr.  Miller. 

He  adds  that  in  the  study, 
the  risk  did  not  go  up  with 
increasing  levels  of  triglyc- 
eride. It  remained  a  signifi- 
cant predictor  ol  heart 
disease  at  200  mg/dl,  at  150 
mg/dl,  and  at  100  mg/dl,  the 
lowest  level  that  the 
researchers  evaluated. 

According  to  current 
guidelines  by  the  National 
Cholesterol  Education 
Program,  a  blood  triglyceride 
level  of  less  than  200  mg/dl 
is  considered  safe. 

Triglyceride  is  a  type  of 
fat  that  is  always  circulating 
in  the  blood,  especially  after 
a  meal  high  in  saturated  fat. 
These  fat  particles  are  nor- 
mallv  broken  down  by 
enzymes.  When  that  process 
is  not  working  efficiently,  the 
triglycerides  that  are  only 
partially  broken  down  can 
cause  fatty  deposits  in  blood 
vessels,  leading  to  atheroscle- 
rosis. 

Dr.  Miller  says  we  can 
enhance  the  breakdown  ol 
these  fats  by  doing  regular 
exercise,  eating  a  diet  low  in 
saturated  fat,  and  eating 


Michael  Miller,  M.D. 

foods  that  are  high  in  omega 
3  fatty  acids.  Those  include 
fresh  fish,  such  as  salmon, 
herring,  mackerel,  and  sar- 
dines and  tuna  that  is  either 
fresh  or  packed  in  water,  not 
in  oil. 

Dr.  Millers'  co-authors 
were  Azita  Moalemi,  M.D., 
Alexander  Seidler,  Ph.D., 
and  Naghmeh  Tebyanian, 
M.D.,  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  Center 
and  Thomas  A.  Pearson, 
M.D.,  Ph.D.,  from  the  Mary 
Imogene  Bassett  Hospital  in 
Cooperstown,  N.Y. 
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Advances 

Major  Study  of  Surgery  for  Severe  Emphysema  to  Begin 

The  University  of 

Reduction  Surgery  Clinical 

formed  volume  reduction 

Maryland  Medical  Center 

Center.  Patients  in  the  study 

surgery  on  more  than  75 
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is  one  of  18  sites  chosen  by 

will  undergo  evaluation  and 

patients  since  1994. 

IB              """  •  1 

federal  health  officials  to 

receive  medical  therapy  at 

Jonathan  Orens,  M.D., 
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perform  lung  volume 

either  the  University  of 

an  assistant  professor  of 
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reduction  surgery  for  peo- 

Maryland Medical  Center  or 

medicine  and  pulmonologist 

ple  with  severe  emphysema 

the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 

at  the  University  of 
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who  are  covered  by 
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Maryland  and  Henry  Fessler, 

Medicare.  The  surgeries 

surgery  will  have  it  per- 

M.D., an  assistant  professor 
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gist at  Johns  Hopkins 

i       1 

University  School  of 
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Lung  volume  reduction  surgery  has 

Medicine,  are  working  with 
Dr.  Krasna  on  the  study. 

Mark  Krasna,  M.D. 

helped  many  patients  to  have  improved 

"While  this  operation  has 
been  performed  on  several 

lung  function  and  better  quality  of  life 

thousand  patients  over  the 

However,  the  surgery  is  risky 

because  their  lungs  are  more  able  to 

past  two  years,  the  duration 
of  its  benefit  and  its  role  in 

since  patients  have  decreased 
lung  function  and  are  quite 

expand  and  contract 

the  comprehensive  care  of 

ill  before  the  surgery  because 

patients  with  emphysema 

of  their  emphysema. 

can  only  be  learned  by  direct 

This  will  be  the  first 

comparison  with  the  best 

large,  prospective  study  of 

will  be  part  of  a  seven-year. 

formed  at  the  University  of 

available  non-surgical  care," 

the  surgical  procedure.  The 

national  study  to  evaluate 

Maryland. 

says  Dr.  Fessler. 

study  will  be  conducted  by 

the  safety  and  efficacy  of 

"This  study  will  be 

The  surgery  is  offered  to 

the  National  Heart,  Lung, 

the  procedure,  which 

important  for  us  to  evaluate 

patients  with  severe  emphy- 

and Blood  Institute 

involves  the  removal  of 

definitively  the  role  of  lung 

sema,  a  chronic  condition 

(NHLBI)  and  funded  by  the 

about  20  to  30  percent  of  a 

volume  reduction  surgery 

that  is  a  major  cause  of  death 
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patient's  over-inflated,  dis- 

and find  out  which  patients 

and  disability  in  the  United 

Administration  (HCFA), 

eased  lungs. 

would  benefit  most,"  says 

States,  affecting  about  two 

which  will  cover  patient  care 

Physicians  at  the 

Mark  Krasna,  M.D.,  direc- 

million Americans.  I.ung 

costs  for  the  Medicare  bene- 

University of  Maryland 

tor  of  general  thoracic 

volume  reduction  surgery 

ficiaries  who  are  candidates 

Medical  Center  and  the 

surgery  at  the  University  of 

has  helped  many  patients  to 

in  the  study.  It  is  the  first 

Johns  1  lopkins  University 

Maryland  Medical  Center. 

have  improved  lung  function 

time  HCFA  and  NHLBI 

will  collaborate  to  form  the 
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and better  quality  of  life 
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because  their  lungs  are  more 
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Nationwide,  about  2,600 

study  in  Maryland,  has  per- 
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Advances 

Emphysema,  continued 

from  page  10 

patients  will  be  enrolled.  All 

centers  in  the  United  States 

will  receive  intensive  medical 

where  the  surgery  will  be 

therapy  and  pulmonary 

performed  in  two  different 

rehabilitation.  Half  of  the 

ways.  One  method  involves  a 

patients  will  be  randomly 

standard  chest  incision.  The 

This  study  will  be  i 

mportant  for  us  to 

evaluate  definitively  the  role  of  lung  volume 

reduction  surgery 

and  find  out  which 

patients  would  benefit  most 

selected  to  undergo  the  vol- 

other approach,  a  less  inva- 

ume reduction  surgery. 

sive  technique  called  thora- 

Throughout the  study,  all 

coscopy,  requires  only  a  few 

participants  will  be  evaluated 

small  incisions  and  is  guided 

for  exercise  ability,  lung 

by  a  video  camera. 

function,  quality  of  life,  ill- 

Medical therapy  for 

ness  and  survival.  Both  the 

emphysema  includes  medica- 

University of  Maryland  and 

tions  to  dilate  constricted  air- 

Johns Hopkins  will  evaluate 

ways,  reduce  inflammation, 

and  follow  patients  in  the 

and  prevent  infection. 

study  and  guide  medical 

Exercise  training  and  supple- 

treatment. 

mental  oxygen  are  also  used. 

The  University  of 

Maryland  Medical  Center  is 

-Ellen  Beth  Levin 

the  only  site  in  the  Mid- 

—Jill  Bloom 

Atlantic  region  where 

—Barbara  Richardson 

surgery  will  be  performed  as 

part  of  the  study.  In  addi- 

tion, it  is  one  of  only  six 
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"Managing  Outcomes 
and  Costs" 

The  Department  of  Health  Policy 
and  Management 

The  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health 

May  27-June  14, 1997 

GRADUATE  COURSES  IN: 

Managing  Health  Services  Organizations 

Introduction  to  the  Concepts  of  Managed  Care 

Quality  Performance  Measures  for  Health  Care 

Organizations 

Patient  Reported  Outcomes 
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Forecasting  Techniques 
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coordinator,  410-955-5315,  fax  410-955-6959,  e-mail: 
jvacek@phnet.sph.jhu.edu 
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From  Clark  Kent  to 


The  Baltimore  VA  Medical  Center 


s  streamlined,  filmless  and  flush 


with  research  money. 

By  Ginny  Cook 

Forget  Superman  and  his  x-ray  vision.  The  radiologists  at 
the  Baltimore  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center  would  put 
the  man  of  steel  to  shame. 

They  can  peer  into  the  bodies  of  patients  50  miles  away 
and  diagnose  pneumonia  and  bone  fractures  or  pinpoint 
tumors  and  calcifications.  How?  They  use  x-ray  vision  that 
comes  compliments  of  a  remarkable  computerized  x-ray 
system  that  uses  no  film. 

Known  as  the  Picture  Archiving  and  Communication  System  (PACS),  it 
transmits  body  images  via  a  high-speed  line  from  an  x-ray  machine  to  a  com- 
puter work  station — in  this  case  from  the  VA  in  Perry  Point  to  the  VA  in 
Baltimore. 

What's  more,  patient  images  taken  in  the  Baltimore  VA  can  be  brought  up 
on  more  than  40  computer  screens  throughout  the  hospital.  PACS  not  only 
delivers  rapid,  high-quality  images  but  accelerates  the  speed  of  the  medical 
consult,  lot  example,  a  radiologist  on  the  hist  floor  and  a  surgeon  in  the  oper- 
ating room  can  simultaneously  view  the  same  image  and  confer  to  make  med- 
ical decisions. 

As  the  first  hospital  in  the  world  with  a  filmless  radiology  department, 
the  Baltimore  VA  Medical  ( "enter  is  riding  into  the  next  century  on  a  crest  of 
research  and  development.  From  filmless  radiology  to  diagnosis  and  treatment 
<>l  |    Mints  via  a  two-way  video  camera  (see  Is  There  a  Doctor  on  the  Set,  page 


15),  the  Baltimore  VA  conducts  someji 
major  research  programs.  In  fact,  last  j 
with  $1 1  million,  it  climbed  from  26ij 
number  one  in  research  funds  among 
132  Veterans  Medical  Centers  in  the  cj 

The  three  veterans  hospitals  in 
Maryland  have  undergone  a  metamol 
since  1995,  restructuring  three  instirq 
under  one  administrative  roof,  says  D 
Smith,  director,  VA  Maryland  Health, 
System.  Now  the  Baltimore  VA  provi 
tertiary  care,  Perry  Point  focuses  on  A 
health  and  Fort  Howard  houses  rehab 
tion  beds,  he  says. 

The  change  consolidates  program 
down  on  duplication  of  services  and  e 


utilization  review,  all  efforts  to  reduce 
costs,  he  explains,  changes  which  have 
been  "painful  because  each  hospital  was 
independent." 

"Yet  we've  been  able  to  downsize 
without  laying  off  a  single  employee," 
Mr.  Smith  adds.  The  cuts  came 
through  attrition,  he  says. 

There's  still  much  work  to  com- 
plete, however.  The  VA  is  committed  to 
improving  access  to  care  by  a  better  use 
of  resources  and  expanding  outpatient 
presence,  says  Mohamed  Al-Ibrahim, 
M.D.,  chief  of  staff.  "In  St.  Mary's  City 
in  southern  Maryland,  for  example, 
we've  increased  our  health  screening 


and  counseling  at  veterans  centers." 

"We've  also  been  active  in  women's 
health,"  he  says,  making  a  concerted 
effort  to  add  amenities  such  as  on-site 
OB/GYN  services  and  a  10-bed  female 
wing  at  Perry  Point. 

Like  all  major  health  care  institu- 
tions, the  VA  Maryland  Health  Care 
System  is  polling  its  market  to  deter- 
mine what  veterans  need.  "We  recently 
completed  a  detailed  survey  of  2,000 
veterans  in  Maryland,"  says  Dr.  Al- 
Ibrahim.  Results  indicate  the  Maryland 
VA  reaches  about  8  to  10  percent  of  the 
veteran  population. 


Far-reaching  Research 

Like  the  rest  of  America,  the  veteran 
population  is  aging,  with  40  percent 
over  age  65,  he  adds.  "Thus  our 
research  efforts  revolve  around  aging, 
cholesterol,  obesity,  stroke,  hyperten- 
sion, diabetes  and  heart  disease,  he  say 

As  home  to  one  of  the  VA's  16 
Geriatric  Research,  Education  and 
Clinical  Centers,  the  Baltimore  VA  wa 
involved  in  a  notable  study  published 
in  1995  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  It  found  that  losin 
weight  is  more  effective  than  exercise 
for  reducing  the  risk  of  heart  disease 
among  heavy,  middle-aged  men. 

Other  studies  target  vision  and  di; 
betes.  The  VA  hopes  to  give  "legally 
blind"  people  a  chance  to  read  with  a 
Low- Vision  Enhancement  System.  Thj 
system  uses  a  specialized  camera  and 
mirrors  to  reflect  images  through  pre-  | 
scription  lenses  and  into  the  eyes.  It 
could  help  up  to  2.5  million  American; 
whose  poor  vision  cannot  be  corrected! 
by  conventional  lenses. 

Another  study  compared  delivering 
insulin  to  121  diabetics  using  an 
implantable  pump  versus  multiple  daily 
injections.  Results  of  the  study  reported 
in  a  1996  issue  of the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  showed  tb 
pump  proved  to  be  effective  in  reducing 
the  occurrence  of  hypoglycemia,  elimi- 
nating weight  gain  and  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  diabetics. 


Radiating  change 

Innovations  in  radiology  departments 
at  the  Maryland  VA  have  put  the 
department  in  the  international  spot- 
light. It  is  reinventing  a  discipline  that 
celebrated  the  100th  anniversary  of  tht 
x-ray  last  year,  says  Eliot  Siegel,  M.D. 
'82,  chief  of  radiology  service  and  | 

nuclear  medicine  at  the  Baltimore  VA.  | 
"We're  moving  away  from  the  con-  j 
straints  of  putting  a  single  image  on 
celluloid,"  he  says. 

continued  on  the  following  page 


Much  like  word  processors  and 
copv  machines  eliminating  the  need  for 
carbon  paper,  computerized  images 
generated  and  stored  on  a  computer 
system  are  retiring  x-ray  film.  Instead  of 
forming  an  image  on  film,  computed 
radiography  creates  a  matrix  image  of 
numbers  on  a  photo  plate.  "We  can 
take  that  math  matrix  and  have  the 
computer  optimize  its  quality,"  explains 
Dr.  Siegel,  who  is  also  an  associate  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine. 

The  technology  has  a  laundry  list 
of  advantages  available  at  the  click  of  a 
mouse:  the  images  appear  almost 
instantaneously  on  a  computer  screen; 
radiologists  manipulate  the  images  on 
the  screen  rather  than  technologists 
printing  out  numerous  films;  there's  no 
film  to  store  or  lose;  images  are  stored 
on  optical  disks  allowing  for  rapid 
retrieval  of  not  only  the  most  recently 
taken  picture  image,  but  of  prior 
images  for  comparison. 

One  optical  disk  holds  tens  of 
thousands  of  pictures,  so  "we've  sub- 
stantially reduced  storage  space  and 
gone  from  five  film  file  clerks  to  one," 
Dr.  Siegel  says.  Studies  taken  four  to 
five  months  ago  are  instantly  retrievable 
and  pictures  put  in  long-term  storage 
"can  be  automatically  de-archived  to 
short-term  storage  and  retrieved,"  he 
explains. 

Once  an  image  is  brought  up  on  a 
computer  screen,  radiologists  can 
manipulate  it  with  computer  tools, 
changing  the  view,  zooming  in  or 
enhancing  the  picture.  "It  has  allowed 
us  10  make  better  and  more  accurate 
diagnoses,"  Dr.  Siegel  says.  Radiologists 
m>\\  read  scans  within  minutes  and  can 
help  colleagues  in  other  parts  ol  the 
building  or  in  other  hospitals  make 
medical  decisions.  "And  we've  become 
more  efficient,"  he  adds.  "Radiologists 
are  1  5  percent  faster  using  PACS  than 
film." 

I  )r.  Siegel  never  expected  to  head 
the  first  filmless  radiology  department. 
As  a  fourth-year  medical  student,  he'd 
attended  a  radiology  meeting  in  Boston 
where  experts  predicted  the  technolo 
was  "imminent."  Imminent  proved  to 


be  more  than  a  decade. 

Even  the  Baltimore  VA,  designed 
to  be  filmless  when  its  doors  opened  in 
November  1992,  had  to  wait  until  the 
following  June  for  the  technology  to  be 
delivered.  "The  vendor  was  not  quite 
ready  with  the  equipment,"  Dr.  Siegel 
explains.  "And  we  were  in  a  bit  of  a 
quandary.  We  didn't  even  have  any  con- 
ventional view  boxes." 

Yet  those  first  months  provided  a 
windfall,  giving  Dr.  Siegel  and  his  col- 
leagues baseline  data  to  compare  film 
with  the  filmless  PACS  system.   "As  a 
result,  we've  written  the  majority  of  the 


We're  moving  away  from  the 

constraints  of  putting  a  single 

image  on  celluloid. 


literature  on  filmless  operation — every- 
thing from  economics  to  productivity 
studies  to  accuracy  and  physician  satis- 
faction," Dr.  Siegel  says. 

"PACS  has  made  us  more  produc- 
tive. Our  volume  is  up  70  percent  with- 
out the  significant  addition  of 
technicians  or  radiologists,"  he  points 
out. 

What's  more,  the  Baltimore  VA 
almost  never  loses  an  image  and  rarely 
has  to  retake  one.  "Our  lost  film  rate 
went  from  8  percent  to  virtually  0  per- 
cent. And  our  retake  rate — films  that 
were  either  too  light  or  too  dark, 
under-  or  over-exposed,  went  from  5 
percent  to  .7  percent,"  Dr.  Siegel  adds. 

And  he  found,  "somewhat  to  our 
surprise"  that  PACS  is  fiscally  attractive. 
"It's  significantly  less  expensive  to  oper- 
ate a  PACS,  even  accounting  lor  a 
maintenance  contract,"  according  to  a 
paper  on  the  economics  of  PACS  he 
presented  to  the  Radiological  Society  of 
North  America  this  winter. 

The  Baltimore  VA  still  ranks  as  one 
of  only  six  or  seven  institutions  in  the 
world  th. it  i. in  boast  a  Itlmless  depart- 
ment ol  radiology.  It  recently  extended 
its  PA(  !S  network  to  Perry  Point  VA  SO 
miles  north  and  fort  I  toward  VA  15 


miles  east.  All  their  images  are  transmit- 
ted to  Baltimore  and  archived  on  opti- 
cal disks.  "We're  in  the  process  of 
setting  up  connections  to  the 
Washington  VA  and  Martinsburg  VA," 
Dr.  Siegel  says,  and  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  System  is  also 
preparing  to  make  the  transition. 

A  second  PACS  system,  developed 
by  the  VA  internally,  serves  not  only  as 
a  backup  system  but  will  produce  an 
image  or  a  tracing  of  anything  that  can 
be  captured  visually.  Dr.  Siegel  explains, 
"A  health  care  provider  with  proper 
authority  can  go  to  a  work  station  and 
in  one  sitting  view  all  the  radiology',  all 
the  nuclear  medicine,  any  pathology'. 
We'll  have  a  whole  generation  of  clini- 
cians who  have  grown  up  being  able  to 
access  that  information  at  a  work  sta- 
tion." 

This  has  made  the  Baltimore  VA  "a 
model  for  the  military  and  other  hospi- 
tals that  have  tried  to  emulate  our  capa- 
bility," he  says. 

This  is  only  the  first  step  into  the 
new  frontier  of  radiology,  Dr.  Siegel 
says.  The  future  could  see  hospital  radi- 
ology departments  linked  to  each  other, 
sharing  coverage  and  subspecialty 
expertise. 

And  he  says,  the  next  decade  will 
bring  explorations  in  computer-aided 
diagnosis,  where  radiologists  would 
"train"  the  computer  to  find  and  recog- 
nize lesions  or  pathologies  and  mark 
them  for  review,  much  like  word  pro- 
cessing programs  now  underline 
possible  misspellings  in  text.  Three- 
dimensional  images  and  pictures  of  a 
cancer  shrinking  in  response  to 
chemotherapy  grouped  together  in  a 
movie  loop  all  loom  on  the  radiological 
horizon,  he  says. 

Ginny  Cook  is  a  frequent  contributor  to 
The  Bulletin. 
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Is  There  A  Doctor  On  The  Set? 


By  Ginny  Cook 


M. 


I  ove  over  George  Clooney. 
Telemedicine  is  putting  genuine  physi- 
cians on  the  tube. 

Recent  studies  at  the  Veterans 
Affairs  Medical  Center  in  Baltimore 
have  used  two-way  video  cameras  for 
exams  and  diagnosis  in  the  dermatology 
clinic.  The  technology  could  revolu- 
tionize the  practice  of  medicine, 
putting  specialists  in  underserved  areas 
and  expanding  access  to  care. 

Researchers  wanted  to  know 
whether  the  patient  or  physician  would 
be  as  comfortable  with  telemedicine  as 
they  are  with  old-fashioned,  face-to- 
face  office  visits.  Patients  first  saw  a 
doctor  on  a  television  screen  after  being 
introduced  by  a  nurse  escort.  The 
physician  was  in  another  part  of  the  VA 
building,  although  the  two-way  video 
camera  is  designed  for  use  in  remote 
areas,  says  Mark  Lowitt,  M.D.,  assis- 
tant professor  of  dermatology  at  the 
Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center  in 
Baltimore. 

"Afterwards,  patients  saw  a  real, 
live,  in-the-flesh  physician,  who  also 
took  a  history  and  exam,  and  made  a 
diagnosis,"  he  adds.  Then  both  patients 
and  physicians  completed  question- 
naires. 

"We  wanted  to  know  how  they 
felt,  if  they  made  eye  contact,  could 
they  hear — overall  were  they  comfort- 
able," Dr.  Lowitt  explains.  Physicians 
had  to  list  their  diagnosis  and  their 
degree  of  confidence  in  it,  he  adds. 

Results  from  100  patients  studied 
showed  that  although  most  said  they 
preferred  a  live  visit,  they  were  still 
highly  satisfied  with  seeing  a  doctor  via 
a  television  camera.  Physicians,  too, 
were  extremely  happy  with  a  90  percent 
confidence  level  in  their  diagnosis  when 
the  video  camera  transmitted  images 
over  a  Tl  line,  a  high-speed  and 
expensive  transmission. 


When  the  transmission  dropped  to 
1/4  Tl — meaning  the  image  on  the 
television  set  was  not  as  sharp — physi- 
cians were  less  pleased  and  their  degree 
of  confidence  dropped  to  80  percent, 
according  to  Dr.  Lowitt.  "One  of  our 
next  steps  is  to  get  more  information 
and  find  the  minimum  transmission 
which  would  be  acceptable,"  he  adds. 

Dr.  Lowitt  and  his  colleagues  also 
compared  the  diagnoses  of  the  in-per- 
son  versus  video  visits  to  see  how  well 


implications  for  underserved  areas  and 
populations,  Dr.  Lowitt  points  out.  It 
could  open  up  access  for  patients  at  the 
Perry  Point  VA  where  the  dermatolo- 
gist is  overwhelmed.  And  it  could  be  a 
cost-effective  method  employed  in 
prisons.  Right  now,  dermatologists  at 
the  clinic  see  about  two  prisoners  a  day. 
Transportation  and  security  guards  put 
the  cost  for  each  visit  at  about  $  1 ,000 
per  patient.  Seeing  inmates  at  the  jail 
via  video  could  add  up  to  huge  savings 


Afterwards,  patients  saw  a  real,  live,  in-the-flesh 
physician,  who  also  took  a  history  and  exam, 
and  made  a  diagnosis. 


the  groups  of  physicians  concurred. 
"We  found  the  physicians  agreed  80 
percent  of  the  time,"  he  says.  But  he 
didn't  know,  what  no  one  knew,  is  how 
often  physicians  agree  on  a  diagnosis 
anyway.  So,  "we  did  a  second  study  to 
determine  the  agreement  in  diagnosis  ir 
two  dermatologists  do  separate,  face-to- 
face  exams  of  the  same  patient,"  he 
explains. 

Researchers  are  still  crunching 
numbers  but  physicians  appear  to  agree 
about  77  percent  of  the  time. 
"Physicians  disagree  not  because  video 
gets  in  the  way  but  simply  because  as  a 
rule  they  have  different  opinions,"  Dr. 
Lowitt  explains.  And  in  the  first  study, 
he  adds,  the  discrepancies  mainly 
involved  the  types  of  benign  tumor. 

The  next  step  is  to  repeat  the  live 
versus  video  study  and  examine  the 
outcomes — how  well  patients  fared, 
what  tests  were  ordered  and  what  thera- 
pies were  recommended. 

Seeing  patients  via  video  has  broad 


that  would  quickly  offset  the  price  of 
setting  up  the  high-speed  transmission 
line,  he  says. 

Psychiatry  and  ophthalmology  are 
among  the  medical  specialists  who  are 
also  exploring  telemedicine,  he  adds. 
And  each  specialty  will  have  its  own 
criteria  for  use. 

Already  alternatives  to  live  two- 
way  videos  have  been  proposed.  Images 
could  be  stored  and  forwarded  to  be 
examined  later  by  a  specialist  in  much 
the  same  way  radiologists  read  x-ray 
films.  "It  is  less  expensive  but  I'm 
inclined  to  lean  away  from  this  use  as  it 
drastically  alters  the  age-old  model  of 
doctor/patient  interaction,"  Dr.  Lowitt 
says. 

Telemedicine  can  prove  to  be 
extremely  valuable  but  Dr.  Lowitt  cau- 
tions, "we  have  to  be  responsible  and 
evaluate  outcomes  before  we  embrace 
the  technology." 
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Murray  M.  Kappelman,  M.D.  '55 


, 


In  his  thirty-some  years  at 
the  University  of  Maryland 
at  Baltimore,  Murray  M. 
Kappelman,  M.D.  '55  has 
filled  many  roles — practic- 
ing physician,  educator, 
author,  researcher,  admin- 
istrator, leader.  As  of  his 
retirement  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  what  is 
Dr.  Kappelman  doing? 


I 


Kappelman's  Career-Kid  Stuft 


Teaching,  consulting,  writing  and 
supervising  residents. 

Dr.  Kappelman  continues  to  work 
in  the  Department  of  Pediatrics,  where 
most  recently  he  was  chief  of  the  divi- 
sion of  behavioral  and  developmental 
pediatrics.  He  began  working  in  the 
area  or  behavioral  pediatrics  long  before 
a  recognized  specialty  existed,  long 
before  anyone  thought  it  was  necessary. 

"When  I  submitted  my  first 
abstract  in  1959,  it  was  on  learning  dis- 
abilities," says  Dr.  Kappelman.  "They 
turned  me  down  because  they  said  it 
was  not  important." 

In  1969,  however,  he  published  his 
first  article  on  learning  disabilities  in 
the  second  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
I  earning  I  disabilities.  I  le  has  since  writ 
ten  numerous  articles  and  chapters  on 
the  subject. 

"I  got  into  this  area  because  I  was 
interested  and  trained,  to  some  degree, 
he  says.  "We  had  no  fellowships  (in  this 
specialty)  in  those  days,  so  I  put  togeth- 
er my  own  training." 

Dr.  Kappelman  had  some  training 
in  child  psychiatry — he  later  became 
professor  of  psychiatry  in  addition  to 
his  pediatrics'  appointments — and 
served  in  a  behavioral  pediatrics  clinic 
in  Germany  during  his  tour  in  the 


Armed  Forces.  After  returning  from  tl 
service,  he  worked  in  the  comprehen- 
sive evaluation  clinic  at  UMAB,  wherj 
he  saw  a  number  of  children,  most  of! 
whom  were  disadvantaged,  with  atteni 
tional  problems. 

In  his  own  pediatrics  practice,  Dri 
Kappelman  also  saw  that  divorce  and 
adolescent  sexuality  were  issues  that 
pediatricians  would  have  to  deal  with 
more  and  more  often.  He  drew  from 
his  clinical  experience  and  his  experi- 
ence as  a  board  member  for  Planned 
Parenthood  of  Maryland  (where  he 
later  served  as  president)  to  pen  anothl 
book,  The  Pediatrician  as  Sex  Educator 
and  Counselor. 

His  advice  to  other  pediatricians? 
"Be  available,  non-judgmental,  and 
confidential." 

To  date,  he  has  authored,  or  co- 
authored,  six  books  about  children  for 
parents,  two  medical  education  books, 
and  three  novels.  Now  that  he  is  par- 
tial!}' retired,  he  is  planning  another 
book. 

"I  want  to  discuss  attitudes  towau 
parenting  because  many  parents  have 
walked  away  from  parenting,"  says  Di 
Kappelman.  "Parents  would  rather  be 
friends  with  their  children  than  parent 
but  children  need  parents." 
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There  is  nothing  as  great  as  dealing  with  children. 

They  give  back  so  much  more  than  you  give — and  watching 

them  grow  from  baby  to  teenager — its  exciting,  very  dynamic, 

and  great  to  be  a  part  of  that  process. 


He  should  know.  Dr.  Kappelman  and 
his  wife,  Joan,  raised  four  children  of 
their  own,  all  of  whom  are  now  settled 
into  successful  careers. 
Even  Dr.  Kappelman's  novels  tend 
toward  children's  issues.  His  first  novel, 
The  Child  Healers,  is  based  on  his  per- 
sonal experiences  and  observations  of 
pediatricians  and  the  relationships  they 
develop  with  their  patients.  One  reason 
he  wrote  the  book  was  to  show  "the 
humanity  of  medicine,"  a  theme  he 
later  carried  over  into  his  role  as  associ- 
ate dean  of  medical  education  and  spe- 
cial programs. 

In  fact,  in  1972  he  founded  the 
Office  of  Medical  Education  at  UMAB, 
one  of  the  first  programs  in  the  country. 
"We  offer  services  for  educational  pro- 
grams for  students  and  faculty,  such  as 
academic  support  and  faculty  develop- 
ment as  teachers." 

The  Office  also  helps  faculty  learn 
to  teach  new  things,  such  as  problem- 
based  learning,  and  introduces  new 
concepts  into  the  medical  curriculum. 
Recently,  through  the  efforts  of  other 
faculty  members,  the  school  accepted  a 
proposal  that  weaves  literature  and 
medicine  together.  "The  students  have 
short  readings  that  they  discuss  in  rela- 


tion to  specific  cases.  It  helps  show  that 
medicine  is  not  an  isolated  subject," 
says  Dr.  Kappelman. 

One  of  the  accomplishments  that 
gives  Dr.  Kappelman  the  most  satisfac- 
tion is  the  School  of  Medicine's  new 
curriculum,  which  was  fifteen  years  in 
the  making. 

"We  needed  it,  and  it  is  successful 
so  far,"  he  says.  "It's  more  student- 
friendly  They  spend  more  time  in 
independent  study  and  in  interactive 
learning  in  small  groups  and  with 
instructors,  and  less  time  in  big  class 
settings." 

He  adds,  "Today's  medical  students 
are  outstanding.  When  they  go  out  for 
senior  electives  or  internships,  we  often 
hear  back  they're  among  the  best- 
trained  clinicians — which  is  a  joy  to 
hear." 

"It's  been  wonderful  watching  the 
school  grow  to  such  national  stature  in 
research  and  training,"  he  says.  "Over  a 
period  of  years  it's  become  one  of  the 
finest  medical  schools  in  the  country." 

Dr.  Kappelman's  work  with  med- 
ical education  and  children's  issues  have 
earned  him  a  number  of  awards, 
including  the  Richard  J.  Cross  Award 
for  distinguished  contributions  to  sexu- 
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ality  from  the  Robert  Wood  Johnson 
Medical  School  and  the  Merrell  Flair 
Award  for  outstanding  contributions  i 
medical  education  from  the 
Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges.  He  also  has  held  appoint- 
ments at  several  other  Baltimore-area 
hospitals,  including  Sinai  Hospital  anc 
the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Medicine,  is  a  founding  member  of  th 
Society  for  Developmental  and 
Behavioral  Pediatrics,  and  is  on  the  ed 
torial  boards  of  the  Journal  of 
Developmental  and  Behavioral  Pediatric 
and  Academic  Medicine. 

Dr.  Kappelman  has  worn  many 
hats,  but  it  has  always  been  his  interest 
in  children  that  fueled  his  activities. 

"There  is  nothing  as  great  as  deal- 
ing with  children.  They  give  back  so 
much  more  than  you  give,"  he  says. 
"And  watching  them  grow  from  baby 
to  teenager — it's  exciting,  very  dynam- 
ic, and  great  to  be  a  part  of  that 
process." 

"I  don't  know  why  everyone  isn't  2 
pediatrician." 
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Jonas  R.  Rappeport.  M.D.  '52 


Courting  the  Criminal  Mind 


For  more  than  40  years, 
Jonas  R.  Rappeport,  M.D. 
'52  has  worked  with  and 
tried  to  understand  people 
whom  most  of  the  public 
would  rather  lock  in  prison 
and  forget — people  who 
commit  violent  crimes. 


As  a  physician,  Dr.  Rappeport  s  interest 
in  criminal  and  violent  behavior  goes 
beyond  punishment  and  includes  mak- 
ing sure  that  mentally  ill  criminals 
receive  treatment  that  could  stop  them 
from  committing  crimes  again. 
Rappeport  is  one  of  the  nation's  fore- 
most authorities  on  forensic  psychiatry, 
which  explores  the  mental  illness  and 
psychiatric  component  of  legal  disputes 
from  criminal  cases  to  child  custody  to 
contracts. 

The  law  requires  that  people  who 
arc  accused  of  certain  crimes  or  are 
involved  in  illegal  business  transactions 
have  the  mental  capacity  to  understand 
what  they  are  doing;  the  forensic  psy- 
chiatrist helps  the  court  determine  if 
the  parry  has  that  required  mental 
capacity  or  whether  the  person  is  men- 
tally ill. 

Since  hist  testifying  in  a  sanity 
hearing  in  the  1950s,  Dr.  Rappeport 
has  worked  in  courtrooms  across  the 
country,  and  provided  psychiatric  con- 
sultations in  many  high-profile  criminal 
i  .iscs,  such  as  the  case  of  John  1  lincklcv 
(who  shot  President  Ronald  Reagan), 
S.i  1.1  Jane  Moore  (who  shot  at  President 
<  ierald  ford),  Arthur  Bremer  (who  shot 
Alabama  Gov.  George  Wallace),  and 
most  recently  |ohn  DuPont,  who  was 
convicted  of  killing  Olympic  wrestler 


Dave  Schultz. 

In  retirement,  Dr.  Rappeport  plans 
to  withdraw  from  providing  forensic 
psychiatry  consultations  and  court  tes- 
timony, but  will  write,  edit,  teach  and 
continue  the  study  of  forensic  psychia- 
try. 

"We  need  to  support  and  assist  in 
some  research  into  the  whole  criminal 
behavior  world,"  Dr.  Rappeport  said. 
"I  think  there  is  a  role  for  us  as  long  as 
there  is  a  mental  issue  in  the  law  and  as 
long  as  the  courts  believe  that  our  testi- 
mony can  help  the  judge  or  jury  reach 
their  decision." 

Dr.  Rappeport  is  disappointed  that 
the  public  still  doesn't  fully  understand 
the  role  of  the  forensic  psychiatrist, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  hot  button 
issue  of  the  relationship  between  crimi- 
nal behavior  and  the  insanity  plea.  "It 
bothers  me  that  the  public  has  such  an 
uninformed  opinion  on  the  insanity 
plea." 

The  data  shows,  according  to  Dr. 
Rappeport,  that  it  is  rare  that  an  attor- 
ney enters  an  insanity  plea,  it  is  rare 
that  someone  is  acquitted  by  reason  of 
insanity,  and  most  people  who  are 
found  not  guilty  by  reason  ol  insanity 
spend  more  time  in  mental  hospitals 
than  il  they  had  been  convicted. 

All  ol  the  recent  notorious  killers 
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We  dorit  cure  criminal  behavior  we  cure  mental  illness. 


who  pled  insanity — like  Arthur  Bremer, 
the  Son  of  Sam,  John  Wayne  Gacy,  and 
Jeffrey  Dahmer — were  imprisoned. 

And  defendants  who  are  found 
insane  are  sent  to  mental  hospitals 
where  they  stay  until  they  can  prove 
they  are  no  longer  dangerous.  Dr. 
Rappeport  said  studies  show  that  men- 
tally ill  criminals  don't  commit  crimes 
when  they  are  cured  of  their  mental  ill- 
ness. "We  do  a  much  better  job  in  pre- 
venting recidivism  than  the  criminal 
justice  system." 

Dr.  Rappeport  said  that  while  the 
practice  of  forensic  psychiatry  isn't  fool- 
proof, the  chance  that  someone  is  fak- 
ing a  mental  illness  or  using  a  fake 
mental  illness  in  order  to  get  away  with 
murder  is  rare. 

In  the  end,  Dr.  Rappeport  said,  the 
psychiatrist  can  work  with  the  mental 
illness  that  causes  a  person  to  commit  a 
crime,  but  can't  cure  someone  who 
wants  to  commit  a  crime.  "We  don't 
cure  criminal  behavior,  we  cure  mental 
illness." 

Dr.  Rappeport  began  studying  the 
relationship  between  psychiatry  and  law 
in  the  early  1950s,  the  formative  days 
of  the  specialty,  and  over  the  years,  has 
taken  his  study  of  mental  illness  and 
criminal  behavior  into  countless  court- 
rooms to  aid  lawyers,  judges,  and  juries 
in  assessing  criminal  responsibility  and 
competence. 

Through  Dr.  Rappeport's  work, 
the  medical  profession  has  recognized 
forensic  psychiatry  as  a  subspecialty.  "I 
was  a  late  bloomer,"  Dr.  Rappeport 
said.  "I'm  not  the  world's  leading 
philosopher  and  intellect.  I  think  I've 
accomplished  more  than  you  would 
expect  from  someone  who  graduated  in 
the  lower  third  of  his  medical  school 
class." 

Dr.  Rappeport  traces  his  interest  in 


medicine  and  psychiatry  to  his  neigh- 
bor, Dr.  Manfred  Guttmacher,  the  first 
chief  medical  officer  for  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  Baltimore  City.  As  a  teenager, 
Dr.  Rappeport  babysat  for  Guttmacher 
and  read  in  Guttmacher's  library. 

After  medical  school,  Dr. 
Rappeport  attended  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  Meeting  in  St. 
Louis,  where  Dr.  Guttmacher  invited 
him  to  sit  in  on  the  Committee  on 
Psychiatry  and  the  1  aw. 

Dr.  Rappeport  served  his  intern- 
ship at  Michael  Reese  Hospital  in 
Chicago  from  1952  to  1953,  moving  to 
the  University  of  Maryland  Hospital  in 
1953  and  Sheppard  Pratt  Hospital  in 
Baltimore  in  1954  for  his  residency 
training. 

During  his  residency'  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  Hospital,  Dr. 
Rappeport  became  intetested  in  the  rea- 
sons why  some  patients  assaulted  staff 
members.  This  led  Dr.  Rappeport  to 
study  dangerousness  and  the  prediction 
of  dangerousness. 

At  the  time,  no  forensic  psychiatry 
training  programs  existed  and  little 
research  had  been  done  on  dangerous- 
ness since  the  1930s. 

After  his  residency,  Dr.  Rappeport 
joined  the  staff  of  Spring  Grove 
Hospital,  where  he  had  the  opportunity 
to  examine  patients  and  was  asked  to 
testify  in  criminal  cases.  Later,  he  was 
asked  to  supervise  the  maximum  securi- 
ty unit  at  Spring  Grove. 

In  1959,  Dr.  Rappeport  established 
the  first  Office  of  the  Court  Psychiatrist 
in  Baltimore  County  and  opened  his 
own  clinical  practice. 

In  1967,  several  forensic  psychia- 
trists met  informally  at  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  meeting. 
During  the  next  two  years,  the  informal 
meeting  grew  until,  in  1969,  the 


American  Academy  of  Psychiatry  and 
the  Law  was  born.  Dr.  Rappeport  was 
one  of  the  group's  founders  and  was  its 
first  president,  serving  from  1969  to 
1 97 1 .  He  also  served  as  the  Academy's 
medical  director  from  1981  to  1995. 

In  1972,  Dr.  Rappeport  received  a 
grant  from  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  to  run  a  treatment  clin- 
ic for  sex  offenders  and  violent  offend- 
ers at  the  University  of  Maryland.  The 
clinic  treated  selected  second-time  sex 
offenders  in  group  therapy  and  intense 
probation.  Only  25  to  30  percent  of 
those  treated  committed  another  sex 
crime,  compared  to  60  to  80  percent  of 
incarcerated  but  untreated  people  who 
go  on  to  commit  other  crimes. 

In  the  mid  1970s,  Dr.  Rappeport 
was  instrumental  in  setting  up 
Maryland's  Pre-Trial  Screening 
Program  through  the  Maryland 
Department  of  Health  and  Mental 
Hygiene. 

Before  the  pre-trial  program  was 
introduced,  a  person  accused  of  a  crime 
could  be  sent  to  a  mental  hospital  for 
psychiatric  evaluation,  sometimes  for  as 
long  as  30  days. 

Dr.  Rappeport  said  studies  showed 
that  80  percent  of  those  people  were 
found  competent  to  stand  trial  and  did 
not  need  to  be  held  that  long.  The  Pre- 
Trial  Screening  Program  reduced  the 
number  of  people  who  were  referred  to 
mental  hospitals,  cut  costs  to  the  state, 
and  provided  some  helpful  evaluations 
for  the  court. 

Throughout  his  career,  Dr. 
Rappeport  has  been  a  prolific  writer, 
publishing  articles  and  book  chapters 
on  courtroom  testimony,  ethics  in 
forensic  psychiatry,  capital  punish- 
ment, and  forensic  psychiatry  practice. 
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Class  Notes 


941 

anley  E.  Schwartz  of 
erritt  Island,  Fla.,  was  mar- 
d  to  Phyllis  G.  Burns  on 
ptember  10,  1996.  His 
st  wife,  Rosalind,  died  four 
ars  ago.   Dr.  Schwartz  is 
:ired. 

942 

arion  Friedman  of 

.ltimore,  was  appointed 
itor  of  the  Maryland 
edical Journal.  He  has  been 
itor  of  the  Maryland 
mily  Doctor,  the  quarterly 
blication  of  the  Maryland 
ademy  of  Family 
ivsicians  for  the  past  ten 
ars.  This  year  Dr.  Friedman 


celebrates  his  55th  year  of 
marital  bliss.  His  son,  Barry 
H.  Friedman,  M.D/69,  is  a 
radiologist  who  also  has  a  law- 
degree.  Friedman's  grand- 
daughter is  a  fourth-year 
dentistry  student  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  and 
his  grandson  is  a  medical  stu- 
dent at  Ross  University. 

1946 

J.  Poulson  Hunter  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  retired  in  January 
after  47  years  of  serious- 
minded  service  and  devotion 
to  patients,  family  and 
friends. 


DIVERSIFY 
OVERSEAS 


T.  Howe  Price  International  Stock  Fund— one  of 

the  oldest  and  largest  international  no-load  mutual 
funds — invests  in  established  foreign  companies  to 
enhance  your  return  potential  and  diversify  your 
investments.  International  investing  has  special  risks, 
including  currency  fluctuation.  $2,500  minimum 
($1,000  for  IRAs).  No  sales  charges. 

Call  24  hours  for  a  hoe  information  kit 
including  a  prospectus 

1-800-401-5348 


Invest  With  C/mjuletH 

T.RoweFHce 


i  ■  n  ,ii]  the  prospectus  carefull)  before  investing  T.  Kowe  Price  Investment  Services, 

Distributor. 


1949 

Robert  R.  Rosen  and  his 

wife,  Beatrice,  of  Bay  Harbor 
Isle,  Fla.,  have  their  first 
grandchild,  Samantha,  born 
December  1  to  son  Seth 
Rosen,  M.D.  '86  and  his 
wife,  Melanie  Dernis-Rosen. 

I960 

Martha  E.  Stauffer,  of  West 
Lebanon,  N.H.,  retired  in 
January  1996  and  enjoys 
traveling  and  recreation. 

1961 

James  Cerda,  professor  of 
medicine  in  the  division  of 
gastroenterology,  hepatology 
and  nutrition  at  the 
University  of  Florida  College 
of  Medicine,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Florida 
Board  of  Medicine,  the  state's 
regulatory  board  for  physi- 
cians. Cerda  is  also  chief  of 
the  division  of  nutritional 
support  services  at  the  med- 
ical school. 


1966 

Kenneth  R.  Koskinen  of 

Baltimore,  and  his  wife, 
Deborah,  announce  the 
adoption  of  2-year-old  son, 
Kolin,  from  Moscow.  Their 
7-year-old  daughter,  Liesel,  is 
delighted  to  finally  have  a 
brother.  Kenneth  is  the  med 
ical  director  for  the  pediatric 
emergency  department  and 
all  outpatient  pediatric  ser- 


vices at  St.  Agnes  Hospital. 
Deborah  is  competing  in 
roller  skating  at  the  national 
level. 

1970 

David  Tapper  of  Mercer 
Island,  Wash.,  was  inducted 
into  the  Baltimore  City 
College  Hall  of  Fame  in 
October  1996. 


1982 

Renu  Garg  of  Houston,  and 
her  husband,  Steve  Hodgson, 
announce  the  birth  of 
Lauren  Michelle  in  January 
1996.  Daughter  Brittany,  8, 
and  son  Ryan,  6,  are  proud 
and  thrilled  to  have  this  new 
addition.  Renu  is  a  pediatri- 
cian and  would  love  to  hear 
from  classmates  visiting 
town.   Charles  E.  Sheehan 
III,  of  Ellicott  City,  Md.,  was 
inducted  as  a  fellow  of  the 
American  College  of 
Physicians  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  San  Francisco  in 
April  1 996. 


1984 

Joseph  A.  Adams  of  Towson, 
Md.,  received  the  "Best 
Article  Award,"  presented  by 
the  Maryland  Medical 
journal,  for  a  piece  on  smok- 
ing-cessation  counseling.  He 
also  received  the 
1  )istinguished  Service  Award 
foi    lobai  i  o  Prevention  In 
the  American  Lung 
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Class  Notes 


ciation  of  Maryland.  In 
•mber  1996,  Dr.  Adams 
elected  president  of 
ke  Free  Maryland,  a 
don  of  60  organizations 
ed  by  the  Robert  Wood 
son  Foundation. 

16 

Rosen  of  Miami,  and 
/ife,  Melanie  Dernis- 
•n,  announce  the  birth  of 
;hter,  Samantha,  on 
;mber  1. 


18 

;g  Heacock  and  Paula 
landido  of  Annapolis, 


announce  the  birth  of  son 
Matthew  Gregory,  on  March 
8,  1  996,  while  daughter  Elisa 
Lauren  celebrated  a  second 
birthday  two  days  later.  Both 
Gregg  and  Paula  are  in  pri- 
vate practice. 

1989 

Neri  M.  Cohen  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  completed 
his  residency  in  general 
surgery  and  has  started  fel- 
lowship training  in  cardio- 
thoracic  surgery  at  rhe 
Medical  College  of  Virginia. 


I DYNAMIC  APPROACH 

fO  LONG-TERM  GROWTH 


***& 


'.  Ro we  Price  Health  Sciences  Fund  seeks  capital 
ppreciation  from  the  dynamic  changes  currently  shaping 
le  health  sciences  field.  Baby  boomers  are  aging,  and 
leir  demand  for  health-related  goods  and  services  will 
lcrease.  Technological  advances  are  reshaping  medical 
'eatment  and  inspiring  new  research,  offering  opportuni- 
es  for  investors  seeking  aggressive  long-term  growth. 

Of  course,  the  fund's  greater  potential  also  carries 
reater  risk.  $2,500  minimum  ($1,000  for  IRAs).  No 
ales  charges. 

Call  24  hours  for  a  free  information  kit 
including  a  prospectus 

1-800-401-5343 


Invest  With  Confidence 

T.RoweFWce 


:sl  a  prospectus  with  more  complete  information,  including  management  fees  and 
charges  and  expenses.  Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  monev 
e  Price  Investment  Services,  Inc..  Distributor.  HSF035620 


In  Memoriam 


Maurice  Levinsky,  28 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Charles  J.  Farinacci,  '30 

San  Antonio,  Texas 
December  6,  1996 
Dr.  Farinacci  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army  Medical  Corps 
from  1935  until  he  retired  as 
a  colonel  in  I960.  During 
World  War  II,  he  was  chief 
public  health  officer  with  the 
British  8th  Army  and  for  his 
service  he  was  awarded  t he- 
Most  Excellent  C  )rder  of  the 
British  Empire.  He  earned 
six  Battle  Stars  and  the 
American  Bronze  Star.  He 
also  received  the  Award  of 
Cavalier  Grand  Official  of 
the  Knights  Order  Sant 
Agata  of  the  Republic  of  San 
Marino,  for  eradicating  a 
typhoid  epidemic  during 
World  War  II.  After  his 
army  retirement  in  San 
Antonio,  Dr.  Farinacci 
worked  as  a  pathologist  for 
the  Nix  Hospital  Clinical 
Laboratory  and  was  professor 
of  pathology  at  UTHSC 
Medical  School.  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  a  son, 
Charles,  and  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Eva,  two  sons,  one 
daughter  and  three  grand- 
children. 

Abraham  N.  Kaplan,  '32 
Longivood,  Fla. 
November  5,  1996 
Dr.  Kaplan  practiced  family 
medicine  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
for  52  years.  He  leaves 
behind  his  wife,  Gertrude 


Kaplan,  son,  M.  Lawrence 
Kaplan,  M.D/80,  daughter 
Bonnie  M.  Kaplan,  Ph.D., 
and  one  granddaughter. 

James  Daniel  Royster,  '36 

Benson,  N.C. 
August  30,  1996 
Dr.  Royster  interned  at  the 
Johnston  Willis  Hospital  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  before  enter- 
ing general  practice  in 
Benson  where  he  worked  for 
50  years.  He  was  loved  and 
respected  by  his  patients  and 
neighbors.  Dr.  Royster's  hob- 
bies included  travel  and  fish- 
ing. He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  his  son,  James 
Daniel,  and  his  wife,  Virginia 
Dean,  and  he  is  survived  by 
his  daughter,  Catherine 
Royster  Chrismon,  and  two 
grandsons. 

Henry  W.  Weiss,  '37 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 
October  4,  1996 
Dr.  Weiss  was  a  World  War  II 
Army  veteran  who  retired  as  a 
colonel.  He  was  staff  doctor 
at  Ellenville  Community 
Hospital  (N.Y.)  and  was  a 
founding  partner  of  the 
Ellenville  Medical  Group. 
Dr.  Weiss  was  a  member  of 
the  Ulster  County  Medical 
Society  and  the  N.Y.  State 
Medical  Society.  He  was  an 
accomplished  violinist  and 
the  father  of  two  children: 
Diane  and  Stephen.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Shirley 
Angelowitz. 

continued  next  page 
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Anthony  F.  Di Paula  St.,  '41 

June  1 996.  He  was  on  the 

alcohol  and  substance  abuse. 

Working  in  the  tain  forests 

Luther  in  lie,  Md. 

staffs  of  UMMS,  the  Greater 

Survivors  include  his  wife, 

of  Asia  for  the  U.S.  Army, 

December  1,  1996 

Baltimore  Medical  Center, 

Betty,  two  sons,  one  daugh- 

Dr. Traub  sought  ways  to 

During  World  War  II,  Dr. 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital  and 

ter  and  two  grandchildren. 

help  soldiets  avoid  diseases 

DiPaula  served  in  the  16th 

Maryland  General  Hospital. 

borne  by  chiggers  and  other 

Medical  Regiment  of 

Dr.  Cross  is  survived  by  his 

Stanford  A.  Lavine,  '54 

insects.  In  the  1950s,  he 

General  Mark  Clark's  Fifth 

wife,  Maria,  and  two  children. 

Potomac,  Md. 

commanded  the  Army's 

Army  during  the  North 

December  17,  1996 

research  laboratory  in  Kuala 

African  and  Italian  cam- 

George Winokur,  '47 

While  in  college  at  the 

Lumpur.  He  intentionally 

paigns,  and  he  was  discharged 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

University  of  Maryland,  Dr. 

contracted  typhus  through 

at  the  end  of  the  war  with  the 

October  12,  1996 

Lavine  was  quarterback  of 

chigger  bites  to  test  an  exper- 

rank of  captain.  He  interned 

Dr.  Winokur  was  professor 

the  Terrapins  football  team 

imental  cure,  which  was  suc- 

at St.  Joseph's  Medical  Center 

of  psychiatry  and  director  of 

and  still  holds  the  school 

cessful.  His  research  led  to 

and  completed  a  residency  at 

residency  education  at 

record  for  the  longest  touch- 

the development  of  a  theory 

Women's  Hospital  of 

Washington  University  in  St. 

down  pass  completion  (92 

of  how  each  of  the  2,200 

Maryland,  before  opening  a 

Louis  from  1966  to  1971,  at 

yards).  After  graduation  from 

species  of  fleas  evolved,  each 

practice  in  Baltimore.  Dr. 

which  time  he  became  pro- 

medical school,  he  served  in 

along  with  its  own  animal  or 

DiPaula  was  on  the  staffs  of 

fessor  and  head  of  the 

the  U.S.  Ait  Force  from 

bird  host,  over  125  million 

Maryland  General  Hospital, 

department  of  psychiatry  at 

1956  to  1958,  before  return- 

years. In  fleas,  most  of  them 

Bon  Secours  Hospital,  and 

the  University  of  Iowa.  Dr. 

ing  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to 

about  the  size  of  a  small 

what  are  now  Harbor 

Winokur  received  many 

complete  residencies  at 

grain  of  rice,  Dr.  Traub  saw 

Hospital  Center  and  Mercy 

awards  for  his  research, 

Washington  Hospital  Center 

how  continents  had  drifted 

Hospital.  He  enjoyed  fishing 

including  the  Gold  Medal 

and  Children's  Hospital.  He 

apart,  an  idea  that  was  later 

and  gardening.  Dr.  DiPaula 

Award  from  the  Society  of 

then  spent  four  decades  as 

confirmed  by  geologists.  He 

was  preceded  in  death  by  his 

Biological  Psychiatry  in 

the  physician  for  Maryland's 

retired  as  a  colonel  in  1962 

wife,  Dorothy  Schneller,  and 

1984,  the  Lifetime  Research 

intercollegiate  teams  and  was 

and  joined  the  University  of 

is  survived  by  two  children 

Award  of  the  National 

team  physician  for  the 

Maryland  School  of 

and  four  grandchildren. 

Depressive  and  Manic 

Washington  Bullets  (1971  to 

Medicine,  where  he  was  pro- 

Depressive Association  in 

1981),  the  Washington 

fessor  of  microbiology  from 

Richard  J.  Cross,  '46 

1990,  and  the  Lifetime 

Redskins  (1976  to  1985),  the 

1962  to  1983.  He  was 

Timonium,  Md. 

Achievement  Award  of  the 

Diplomats  of  the  now- 

named  honorary  curator  of 

September  2.  1 996 

International  Society  of 

defunct  North  American 

fleas  for  the  Smithsonian 

Dr.  Cross  completed  his 

Psychiatric  Genetics  in  1993. 

Soccer  League  and  the 

Institution  in  Washington 

internship  and  residency  at 

He  was  elected  an  honorary 

Capitals  of  the  now-defunct 

upon  his  retirement  from 

the  University  of  Maryland 

fellow  of  the  Royal  College 

American  Basketball 

teaching  at  the  School  of 

Hospital,  from  1950  to 

of  Psychiatrists  in  1993.  Dr. 

Association.  He  is  survived 

Medicine.  Dr.  Traub  is  sur- 

1953, he  served  in  the  U.S. 

Winokur  served  on  the  edi- 

by his  wife,  Marcia  Weiss, 

vived  by  his  wife,  Renee,  one 

Air  force  as  flight  surgeon 

torial  boards  of  several  jour- 

three children  and  three 

son,  four  grandchildren  and 

and  instructor  of  aviation 

nals,  published    i()0  .ink  les 

grandchildren. 

one  great-granddaughter. 

medicine  at  Randolph  Held 

in  his  research  and  wrote  or 

in  Texas.  1  )r.  (   toss  estab- 
lished an  ear,  nose  and  throat 
practice  in  Dundalk,  where 
he  treated  as  many  as  60,000 
patients  before  retiring  in 

edited  1  1  books.  He  was  rec- 
ognized nationally  and  inter- 
nationally for  his 
criteria-based  research  in  the 
field  of  mood  disorders  and 

Former  Faculty 

Dr.  Robert  Traub 
Bethesda,  Md. 

December  21,  1996 

Memorial  gifts  may  be  made  to: 
Medical  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  Inc.,  522 
West  Lombard  Street.  Baltimore, 
MD,  21201-1627,  or  for  more  infor- 
mation simply  call  (410)  706-7454. 
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Remembered 


Ollie  Eylar,  Ph.D 


"They've  gone  by  too  damn  fast," 
said  Ollie  Eylar,  Ph.D.,  associate 
professor  of  microbiology,  referring 
to  his  35  years  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine.  They 
must  have,  considering  that  his  orig- 
inal plan  was  to  stay  four  or  five 
years  and  then  "move  out  and  up." 
So  how  did  he  come  to  miss  his  self- 
imposed  deadline  by  thirty  years  or 
so? 

One  would  have  to  note  as  a 
watershed  event  the  wisdom  impart- 
ed to  the  Ohio  native  by  his  junior 
year  advisor  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  He  told  Eylar,  a  chem- 
istry major  and  math  minor,  that 
"math  might  not  be  what  you  want 
to  do."  Taking  the  hint,  Eylar  was 
introduced  to  microbiology.  "It  was 
so  much  fun,  I  just  gobbled  it  up!" 

So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  from 
writing  lab  experiments  for  microbi- 
ology courses,  he  moved  on  to  grad- 
uate school  and  in  1959,  completed 
his  doctorate.  He  had  a  number  of 
job  offers,  one  of  them  here.  "I  was 
lucky  enough  to  get  a  position  here, 
he  said.  "I  ended  up  in  a  depart- 
ment that  emphasized  teaching, 
both  graduate  students  and  medical 
students;  there  was  research  to  do 
and  committees  to  sit  on;  I  was  sort 
of  thrown  into  the  mixmaster." 

Such  Sturm  and  Drang  only 
whetted  his  enthusiasm.  "I  remem- 
ber one  time  some  students  stormed 
in,  up  in  arms  about  final  exams, 
wanting  them  to  be  more  like  what 
microbiology  is  in  real  life.  We  said, 


Kill  NKAlli-n 


Ollie  Eylar,  Ph.D.,  associate 

professor  of  microbiology  at 

the  University  of  Maryland 

School  of  Medicine,  passed 

away  on  Saturday,  February 

I.  As  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Eylar, 

The  Bulletin  staff  reprints 

the  following  profile  on  him, 

which  appeared  in  the  Fall 

1994  issue. 


'Hey,  you're  right!'  and  made 
changes." 

Eylar  credited  his  students  with 
teaching  him  what  you  could  and 
could  not  do  as  a  teacher.  "1  loved 
the  inter-relationship  with  students, 
the  bantering.  There  were  always 
two  or  three  just  as  lippy  as  I  was, 
and  we  could  always  really  get  things 
rolling.  I  tried  to  make  students  feel 
that  this  was  the  place  to  try  any- 
thing, to  make  mistakes." 
Apparently,  his  rapport  with  stu- 
dents was  a  good  one,  for  he  devel- 
oped a  reputation  as  being,  in  his 
words,  "demanding,  but  fair." 

In  retirement.  Eylar  enjoyed  his 
house,  his  roses,  his  reading  and  his 
dogs — a  Rhodesian  ridgeback,  a 
miniature  poodle  and  "big  brown 
one." 

And  while  he  did  retire  in  1994, 
Eyler  did  not  go  out  "cold  turkey," 
he  returned  often  for  some  guest  lec- 
turing. 


Colleagues  and  friends  wish  to  per- 
petuate Dr.  Eylar's  memory  by 
establishing  the  Ollie  R.  Eylar 
Memorial  Teaching  Award,  pre- 
sented annually  to  the  most  out- 
standing teacher  during  the  second 
year  as  determined  by  the  student 
body. 

If  you  are  interested  in  contribut- 
ing to  the  fund,  checks  can  be  made 
payable  to  the  Eylar  Fund,  Medical 
Alumni  Association,  and  mailed  to 
522  West  Lombard  Street, 
Baltimore,  MD  21201. 
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Faculty  News 


Barbara  Bass,  M.D.,  profes- 
sor, department  of  surgery, 
vice  chair  for  Veteran  Affairs 
and  chief  of  surgical  services 
for  Veteran  Affairs  Maryland 
Health  Care  systems,  has 
been  named  administrative 
chair  of  the  department  of 
surgery. 

A  committee  has  been  estab- 
lished to  develop  generic 
guidelines  for  departments  to 
comply  with  the  policy  on 
comprehensive  review  of  fac- 
ulty. The  committee  will  be 
chaired  by  Mordecai 
Blaustein,  Ph.D.,  professor 
and  chair,  department  of 
physiology. 


Miriam  Blitzer,  Ph.D., 

research  associate  professor, 
department  of  pediatrics,  has 
been  elected  treasurer  of  the 
American  Board  of  Medical 
Genetics,  the  accrediting  arm 
of  the  genetics  community. 

Joseph  Burnett,  M.D.,  pro- 
fessor and  acting  chair, 
department  of  dermatology, 
was  invited  on  a  five-city 
book  tour  in  Australia  cele- 
brating the  publication  of 
Venomous  and  Poisonous 
Marine  Animals,  which  he 
co-edited. 


FOR  INVESTORS: 


MINIMIZE  THE 
IMPACT  OF  TAXES 


Our  Tax  Considerations  for  Investors  guide 
helps  you  investigate  ways  to  minimize 
your  portfolio's  tax  burden.  T.  Rnwc  Price  has 

prepared  this  guide  to  assist  you  in  identifying 
relevant  tax  issues  and  assessing  their  possible 
effects  on  your  investment  plans.  The  guide 
analyzes  the  tax  implications  of  investing  in 
stocks,  bonds,  mutual  funds,  retirement  plans, 
and  annuities.  Although  wc  may  not  be  able  to 
simplify  the  tax  maze  for  you,  this  guide  will  at 
least  make  it  less  of  a  mystery  as  you  plot  your 
investment  course  tor  the  future. 

Call  24  hours  for  a  free 
Tax  Considerations  guide 

1-800-541-6592 


lum  \i  Willi  ( 'onfideru 

T.RoweFVice 


William  Carpenter,  M.D., 

professor,  department  of  psy- 
chiatry, spoke  about  "The 
Science  of  Hope:  Break- 
throughs in  Schizophrenia 
Research"  at  a  Decade  of  the 
Brain  Symposium.  The  sym- 
posium was  held  to  inform 
congressional  leaders  about 
opportunities  for  brain 
research. 

Bruce  Fowler,  Ph.D.,  direc- 
tor of  toxicology  and  profes- 
sor, department  of  pathology, 
has  been  appointed  chairman 
of  the  International 
Commission  on 
Occupational  Health 
(ICOH)  scientific  committee 
on  the  toxicology  of  metals. 
The  ICOH  is  one  of  the 
largest  occupational  health 
organizations  in  the  world. 

Denise  Harmening,  Ph.D., 

professor  and  chair,  depart- 
ment of  medical  and  research 
technology,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  the 
National  Commission  on 
Allied  Health  Implementa- 
tion Task  Force,  which  is 
charged  with  conducting  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the 
recommendations  from  the 
report  of  the  National 
( ommission  on  Allied 
Heal  ill. 


Felix  Heald,  M.D.,  has  been 
designated  professor  emeri- 
tus, department  of  pediatrics 
in  recognition  of  his  years  of 
teaching,  administration  and 
service  to  the  School  of 
Medicine. 

Eve  Higginbotham,  M.D., 

professor  and  chair,  depart- 
ment of  ophthalmology,  has 
been  appointed  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Association  of 
University  Professors  of 
Ophthalmology. 

Michael  Lipsky,  Ph.D.,  asso- 
ciate professor,  department 
of  pathology,  has  been 
appointed  as  coordinator  of 
the  graduate  program  in 
pathology. 


Honor  Roll 
Addendum 

In  the  1995-96  Honor  Roll 
of  Donors,  published  in  the 
winter  issue  of  The  Bulletin 
magazine,  we  neglected  to 
acknowledge  Frank  M. 
Calia,  M.D.,  as  an  1807 
Circle  Member. 

The  Bulletin  apologizes 
for  this  omission  and  wish- 
es to  thank  Dr.  Calia  for  his 
contribution  to  the  School 
ol  Medicine. 
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David  Mallott,  M.D.,  coor- 

recent performance  by  the 

Staff 

Garvin  Maffett,  Ed.D., 

dinator  of  problem-based 

Constabile  Chamber  Chorale 

director  of  development, 

learning  and  associate  profes- 

in New  Jersey. 

School  of  Medicine,  has  been 

sor,  department  of  psychiatry, 

Bernard  Carpenter  Jr.,  exec- 

selected to  chair  the 

is  serving  as  acting  director  of 

David  Stewart,  M.D.,  med- 

utive director  of  University 

Leadership  Development 

the  office  of  medical  educa- 

ical school  associate  professor, 

Physicians,  Inc.  has  been 

Committee  of  the 

tion  upon  the  retirement  of 

vice  chair,  department  of  fam- 

appointed assistant  dean  for 

Association  of  American 

associate  dean  Murray 

ily  medicine  and  assistant 

clinical  practice. 

Medical  Colleges  Group  on 

Kappelman,  M.D. 

dean  of  ambulatory  educa- 

Institutional Advancement. 

tion,  was  nominated  by 

Gregory  Handlir,  associate 

Marcella  Sarzotti-Kelsoe, 

Association  of  American 

dean  for  resource  manage- 

Gregory Robinson,  assistant 

Ph.D.,  assistant  professor  of 

Medical  Colleges  president 

ment,  was  appointed  to  the 

dean  for  operations  and 

microbiology,  was  an  invited 

Jordan  Cohen,  M.D.  for  the 

Maryvale  Preparatory  School 

human  services,  and  Angela 

presenter  at  the  Royal  Society 

1997  Public  Health  Service 

Board  of  Trustees.  As  part  of 

Page,  clinic  coordinator, 

of  Medicine  Section  of 

Primary  Care  Policy 

his  responsibilities,  he  will 

department  of  obstetrics, 

Clinical  Immunology  and 

Fellowship. 

serve  on  the  school's  strategic 

gynecology  and  reproductive 

Allergy  in  England.  She  spoke 

planning  committee. 

sciences,  were  both  nominat- 

on her  work  in  the  develop- 

Judy Strum,  Ph.D.,  profes- 

ed for  the  first  University  of 

ment  of  the  immune  system 

sor,  department  of  anatomy, 

of  newborn  mice. 

has  been  appointed  a  mem- 

ber of  the  United  States 

continued  on  page  26 

Adil  Shamoo,  Ph.D.,  profes- 
sor, department  of  biochem- 
istry and  microbiology, 
delivered  the  Third  Howell 

Medical  Licensing 
Examination  Step  1  Test 
Material  Development 
Committee  for  Anatomy  and 

The  University 

Science  Lecture  at  East 
Carolina  University.  His  topic 

the  National  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners  Anatomy 

Bookstore  Has  A 

was  "Ethics  in  Research." 

Test  Committee. 

Prescription  For 

A  division  of  diabetes,  obesity 
and  nutrition  has  been  estab- 

Donaid E.  Wilson,  M.D., 
M.A.C.P.,  dean,  has  been 

Every  Doctor! 

lished  in  the  department  of 

invited  to  serve  on  the 

medicine.  The  division  will 

National  Advisory  Research 

■  5,000  Medical               ■  Access  to  15,000 

be  directed  by  Alan 

Resources  Council  of  the 

Books  in  Stock                 Medical  Books 

Shuldiner,  M.D.,  professor  of 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

■  Scrubs  &                      ■  Diagnostic  & 

medicine. 

(NIH).  The  council  advises 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and 

Lab  Coats                        Medical  Equipment 
■  Novels                         ■  Cards 

"The  Snow,"  a  choral  work 
composed  by  Scott  Steidl, 

Human  Services,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for 

Special  Orders  and  Shipping  Available 

M.D.,  director  of  retina 

Health  and  the  director  of 

surgery  and  assistant  profes- 

NIH on  how  to  strengthen 

University  of  Maryland 

sor,  department  of  ophthal- 
mology, was  debuted  in  a 

and  enhance  the  research 
environments  of  entities 
engaged  in  health-related 
research. 

AT     BALTIMORE 

621  West  Lombard  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21201 

Phone:  410-328-7788  •  Fax:  410-328-0069 

E-MAIL  ADDRESS:  Bookinfo@umabbook.ab.umd.edu 
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Faculty  News 


Faculty  News,  continued 


Maryland  at  Baltimore  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Diversity  Achievement 
Award.  This  award  recog- 
nizes an  individual  or  group 
in  the  UMAB  community 
who  has  been  a  leader  and 
inspired  others  in  the  pursuit 
of  harmony  and  diversity. 

Sharon  Stenhouse,  program 
of  continuing  education,  has 
earned  the  designation  of 
Certified  Meeting 
Professional  from  the 
Convention  Liaison  Council. 
The  program  is  based  upon 
professional  experience  and 
academic  examination. 


Helrich  Honored 

Martin  Helrich,  M.D.,  professor  emeritus  and  former  chair, 
department  of  anesthesiology,  has  been  honored  by  the  American 
Society  of  Anesthesiologists  with  its  1996  Distinguished  Setvice 
Award,  the  highest  honor  bestowed  on  an  anesthesiologist  for 
meritorious  service  and  career  achievement. 

Dr.  Helrich's  career  began  at  Maryland  in  1956,  when  he  was 
hired  to  direct  the  fledgling  department  of  anesthesiology.  At  the 
time,  what  was  then  known  as  University  Hospital  had  only  four 
operating  rooms,  none  of  them  with  air  conditioning  or  humidity 
control.  Nor  were  there  recovery  rooms,  intensive  care  units  or 
anesthesiological  subspecialties.  The  residency  program  boasted 
all  of  four  physicians-in-training.  When  Dr.  Helrich's  tenure 
ended  more  than  30  years  later,  more  than  300  anesthesiology 
residents  had  trained  in  various  programs,  including  subspecial- 
ties such  as  high-risk  obstetrics  and  pain  management. 

He  has  held  many  prestigious  posts,  among  them:  executive 
ditector  of  the  Foundation  for  Anesthesia  Education  and 
Research;  chair  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  Advisory 
Committee  on  Respiratory  and  Anesthetic  Drugs;  president  of 
the  American  Board  of  Anesthesiology;  and  president  of  the 
Residency  Review  Committee  for  Anesthesiology. 

Upon  his  retirement,  in  recognition  of  his  remarkable  contri- 
butions to  education  and  training,  faculty  and  friends  endowed 
the  Martin  Helrich  Chair  in  Anesthesiology  and,  more  recently, 
dedicated  the  School  of  Medicine's  anesthesia  library  in  his  name. 


Donate  your 
Antique  Medical 
Artifacts 

On  display  in  Davidge  Hall 
are  a  number  of  antique 
medical  artifacts  owned  by 
the  Medical  Alumni 
Association.  We  are  proud 
of  our  displays  and  are  eager 
to  see  the  collection  grow.  If 
you  are  interested  in  donat- 
ing instruments  or  literary 
works  to  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association,  please 
contact  us  at  (410)  706- 
7454. 
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Miriam  Mullen,  Mariesa  Hales,  Joe  Herman,  Allison  Bogert  and  Charles  King. 


Freshmen  Win  Phonothon  Contest 

The  Class  of  2000  provided  44  students  to  work  the  telephones 
during  the  Medical  Alumni  Association's  annual  Phonothon.  As 
winners  of  the  class  contest,  the  volunteers  and  guests  were  invit- 
ed to  a  reception,  sponsored  by  the  MAA.  The  event  was  held  at 
Hightopps  in  Fells  Point.  The  four-week  fund-raising  event  net- 
ted more  than  $490,000  in  pledges  to  the  annual  fund. 


Milad  Pooran,  Adam  Gelrud,  Katie  Wex,  Caren  Exelbert,  Valerie  Pate  and 
Kelly  Miller 


Michael  C.  Lee,  Susan  Padrino,  and  Jayme  Wemer,  all  second-year  med- 
ical students,  organized  this  year's  Thanksgiving  dinner  at  the  Booker  T. 
Washington  Middle  School. 


Thanksgiving  Dinner  for  the  Needy 


For  the  seventh  year,  medical 
students  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  organized  a 
Thanksgiving  dinner  to  feed 
West  Baltimore's  needy  at  the 
Booker  T.  Washington 
Middle  School.  More  than 
1,300  meals  were  served. 
The  event  was  coordinated 
by  second-year  students 
Michael  C.  Lee,  Susan 
Padrino  and  Jayme  Weiner. 
In  addition,  the  Asian 
Professional  Students 
Association  provided  250 
bags  of  clothes  through  a 
clothing  drive,  and  the 
American  Medical 
Association's  Medical 
Student  Section  ran  a  canned 
food  drive.   Medical  students 
and  a  resident  offered  blood 


pressure  screens  and  free 
advice  to  participants. 
Funding  was  provided  by  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association, 
area  businesses,  individuals, 
and  groups  at  the  School  of 
Medicine,  such  as  the  Family 
Medicine  Interest  Group  and 
the  student  National  Medical 
Association. 


Notice  to  all  Members 

The  annual  business  meeting 
of  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  April  30,  at  5:30 
p.m.  in  Davidge  Hall.  During 
the  meeting,  new  officers  and 
board  members  will  be  elected, 
and  financial  information  on  the 
association  will  be  available. 
We  invite  all  members  to 
attend. 
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"Ars  Medicinae"  Video  Expected 
Soon 


For  a  few  days  in  January, 
Davidge  Hall  once  again 
became  an  active  venue  for 
dissections  and  lectures  for 
medical  students  of  the 
1800s.  But  this  time,  the 
teachers  and  students  were 
actors. 

The  Medical  Alumni 
Association  has  commis- 
sioned Video  Press  to  pro- 
duce a  video  which  traces  the 
founding  of  the  fifth-oldest 
medical  school  in  the  coun- 
try and  the  opening  of 
Davidge  Hall,  the  oldest 
medical  teaching  facility  in 
the  country  still  in  use  today. 

"We  have  an  engaging 
story  to  tell,"  says  Samuel 
Abrams,  M.D.  '54,  chair  of 
the  MAA's  Davidge  Hall 


Committee.  The  video  will 
carry  a  latin  title,  "Ars 
Medicinae,"  the  Art  of 
Medicine. 

Directors  Susan  Hannah 
Hadary  and  William 
Whiteford  of  Video  Press, 
spent  hundreds  of  hours 
researching  and  planning  the 
production.  The  video  will 
be  available  in  spring. 


Bill  Whiteford  tweaks  the  camera  in 
Chemical  Hall. 


Susan  Hannah  Hadary,  Dr.  Abrams,  who  plays  Dr.  John  Davidge,  and  Bill 
Whiteford  prepare  a  set. 


Dr.  Abrams,  left,  prepares  an  actor  portraying  Professor  Granville  Pattison. 

Sophomore  Social: 
Time  out  for  Dinner 

About  100  second-year  students  and  faculty  members 
took  time  out  from  their  studies  to  enjoy  a  warm  meal  on 
a  cold  and  wet  January  9  evening,  sponsored  by  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association.  The  annual  event  is 
designed  to  bring  the  class  and  their  faculty  guests  togeth- 
er in  an  informal  setting.  The  event  was  held  at  UMAB's 
Student  Union. 


P 


At  the  Sophomore  Social  from  left,  Tom  Horst,  Amy  Johnson  and 
Catherine  Nelson. 
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Latgest  international  no-load  manager ' 


THE  POWER  OF  GLOBAL  INVESTING 


T.  Rowe  Price  International  Stock  Fund— performance  potential  plus  diversification. 

If  you  want  to  diversify  for  enhanced  return  potential  with  reduced  risk,  don't  overlook  international 
equity  investing  with  T.  Rowe  Price.  By  providing  exposure  to  potentially  stronger-performing  foreign 
markets,  international  stock  investments  can  help  increase  long-term  returns.  And,  since  foreign 
economies  tend  to  move  independently  of  each  other  and  the  U.S.,  diversifying  internationally  can 
actually  help  reduce  the  overall  volatility  of  a  domestic  portfolio. 

Our  International  Stock  Fund — one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  international  no-load  mutual  funds — 
follows  a  prudent  strategy  of  investing  in  the  stocks  of  established  companies 
outside  the  United  States.  It  has  proven  itself  over  periods  of  both  up  and  down 
markets,  in  times  of  both  a  weak  and  a  strong  U.S.  dollar.  In  fact,  the  fund's 
success  has  placed  it  on  the  Forbes  Honor  Roll  for  the  seventh  consecutive  year — 
the  only  international  mutual  fund  that  can  claim  this  distinction.  The  fund's 
performance  from  3/31/84  to  6/30/96  was  considered;  18  honorees  were  selected.* 


Forbes 

Honor  Roll 

7  years  running 


Benefit  from  our  expertise.  At  T.  Rowe  Price,  we've  been 
helping  people  invest  overseas  since  1979,  when  we  joined  forces 
with  Robert  Fleming  Holdings,  Ltd.,  one  of  the  world's  oldest 
and  most  successful  international  advisers,  to  form  Rowe  Price- 
Fleming.  Today,  Rowe  Price-Fleming  serves  as  investment 
adviser  to  our  family  of  international  funds  and  manages  over 
$27  billion  in  foreign  stock  and  bond  assets. 

Let  US  Show  you  the  world.  To  learn  more  about  interna- 
tional investing  with  T  Rowe  Price,  request  our  free  information 
kit.  Of  course,  international  investing  has  special  risks,  including 
currency  fluctuation,  political  and  economic  instability,  and  the 
volatility  of  emerging  markets.  As  with  any  stock  fund,  there 
will  be  price  fluctuation.  $2,500  minimum  investment  ($1,000 
for  IRAs).  No  sales  charges. 


T.  Rowe  Price  Family  of 
Foreign  Equity  Funds 

•  Global  Stock  Fund 

•  International  Stock  Fund 

•  International  Discovery  Fund 

•  European  Stock  Fund 

•  Japan  Fund 

•  New  Asia  Fund 

•  Latin  America  Fund 

•  Emerging  Markets  Stock  Fund 


Call  24  hours  for  a  free  information  kit  including  a  prospectus 

1-800-541-8341 


http:/  /www.troweprice  .com 


Invest  With  Confidence 

T.RoweRice 


cm 


Strategic  Insight  Simfund.  "As  cited  in  Forbes  magazine  (Mutual  Funds  issue)  dated  8/26/96  The  honorees  are  chosen  annualh.  candidates  must  be  open  to  new  investors  and  ha\e  had  the  same 
management  for  at  least  5  vears  Sector  hinds  are  excluded  Read  the  prospectus  carefulh  before  investing.  T  Rowe  Price  Investment  Services,  Inc.,  Distributor.  ISF034168 


Arlie  Mansberger,  M.D.  '47,  standing  here  in 
Davidge  Hall,  was  the  1996  Pincoffs  Lecturer.  His 
presentation  was  entitled  "The  Changing  Face  of 
Hyperarathyroidism." 
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©1992  Medical  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Society  of  Maryland  All  rights  reserved 


It's  A  Closed  Box 


Simply  put,  your  Medical  Mutual  premiums  go  into  a  closed 
box  . . .  and  you  own  the  box.  We  pay  claims,  we  pay  to 
defend  physicians,  we  pay  operating  expenses.  Any  money 
left  over  belongs  to  you.  That's  it.  No  money  goes  to 
out-of-state  owners,  no  money  goes  to  subsidize  operating 
expenses  of  a  parent  company  located  in  another  state. 
Dividends  arc  paid  to  you,  not  to  outside  stockholders. 

The  physicians  of  Maryland  planned  it  this  way  when 
you  asked  the  Maryland  General  Assembly  to  create  Medical 
Mutual  to  meet  your  special  insurance  needs.  It's  a  concept 
that  has  worked  well  for  over  15  years,  and  it's  a  concept  that 
has  made  Medical  Mutual  the  choice  of  the  vast  majority  of 
physicians  across  the  state. 

The  closed  box.  We're  the  only  ones  who  operate  this 
way.  Why  accept  anything  less? 


Medical  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Society  of  Maryland 
225  International  Circle»Hunt  Valley,  Maryland  21030 
Toll  Free  1-800-492-0193 
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Match  Day  1997 

University  ol  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  seniors,  159  of  them,  learned  their 
fates  on  March  19  during  Match  Day  1997.  Just  like  last  year,  a  little  more  than 
half  of  the  students  chose  to  generalize,  a  nationwide  trend  lor  the  last  couple 
of  years. 


Profile— "Gen."  Bahr  Wages  War  Against  Heart  Attacks 

Dr.  Raymond  D.  Bahr,  F.A.C.P.,  F.A.C.C.,  a  1962  graduate  of  the  School 
of  Medicine,  is  winning  the  wat  against  heart  attacks.  He  established  the  world's 
first  chest  pain  centet  and  established  the  Early  Heart  Attack  Care  program, 
used  by  some  700  hospitals  nationwide  and  around  the  world. 

Reunion  1997 

A  week  of  festivities,  including  an  evening  at  the  National  Aquarium,  dinner  at 
the  Camden  Club,  scientific  presentations  and  class  parties  and  receptions,  gave 
alumni  from  points  near  and  far  the  chance  to  tekindle  relationships  with  former 
classmates. 
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Message  from  the  Dean 

It  is  a  tradition  of  sorts  in  the 

biology;  epidemiology  and 

for  the  Genetics  of  Asthma 

summer  issue  of  The  Bulleti)i 

preventive  medicine;  neurol- 

and Complex  Diseases  will 

to  use  this  space  to  reflect 

ogy;  and  obstetrics,  gynecol- 

focus on  determining  the 

upon  the  academic  year  just 

ogy  and  reproductive 

genetic  origins  of  such  health 

completed,  its  accomplish- 

sciences. Five  departments 

problems  as  asthma,  hyper- 

ments and  challenges. 

ranked  in  the  top  10  among 

tension,  cancer  and 

There  was  good  news.  As 

public  institutions — bio- 

Alzheimer's disease.  We  also 

you  may  know,  in  FY96  our 

chemistry  and  molecular 

created  a  Program  in  Human 

total  grant  and  contract 

biology;  epidemiology  and 

Health  and  the 

' 

awards  surpassed  the  $  1 00 

preventive  medicine;  neurol- 

Environment, which  will 

''^■k. 

million  mark  for  the  first 

ogy;  physiology;  and  psychia- 

investigate how  environmen- 

PI                 X 

time  in  our  190-year  history, 

try.  Through  the  past  four 

tal  hazards  play  a  role  in  dis- 

reaching $102,900,000.  The 

years,  our  total  grant  funding 

ease,  particularly  among 

University  of  Maryland 

in  basic  science  departments 

vulnerable  populations.  All 

School  of  Medicine  has 

increased  by  about  10  per- 

three of  these  programs  bring 

l^^^k         '^^H 

always  enjoyed  a  well- 

cent,  clinical  science  depart- 

to bear  the  expertise  of 

deserved  reputation  for  edu- 

ments by  22  percent  and 

researchers  across  multiple- 

cating  and  training 

allied  health  by  350  percent. 

disciplines.  Collaboration 

Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson 

outstanding  clinicians;  we  are 

As  I  write  this  message, 

will  be  the  key  to  success  in 

now  equally  well-known  as  a 

we  are  on  a  pace  to  finish 

these  ventures,  making  it  eas- 

premier research  institution. 

approximately  21  percent 

ier  to  obtain  answers  and 

We  continue  to  rank  in  the 

ahead  of  our  total  research 

funding. 

top  20  percent  of  public 

awards  last  fiscal  year.  This  is 

We  are  in  the  third  year 

medical  schools  in  direct 

remarkable  considering  the 

of  our  revised  curriculum, 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

relative  decline  of  dollars  for 

and  the  first  of  requiring  stu- 

(NIH) and  total  research 

a  growing  pool  of  investiga- 

dents to  have  laptop  comput- 

funding and  in  the  top  25 

tors.  We  are  also  pleased  to 

ers.  In  renovated  Howard 

percent  of  all  medical 

report  the  dramatic  increase 

Hall  space,  a  new  computer 

schools.  We  maintained  our 

in  research  funding  obtained 

lab  can  accommodate  up  to 

No.  13  position  in  NIH 

by  our  faculty  at  the 

1 80  students  simultaneously. 

funding  for  public  medical 

Baltimore  VA  Medical 

Students  can  plug  their  lap- 

schools and,  when  consider- 

Center. Funding  increased 

tops  into  the  lab's  personal 

ing  only  direct  cost  awards, 

from  $3  million  in  1992  to 

computers  and  obtain  infor- 

increased our  rank  to  28 

more  than  $1 1  million  in 

mation  on  courses  and 

among  all  125  medical 

1996,  ranking  first  in  the 

assignments  and  access  slides 

schools. 

country's  VA  health  care  sys- 

and visuals.  We  are  pleased 

Also  regarding  NIH 

tem. 

with  the  results  of  our  new 

funding,  four  ol  our  depart- 

Our already  successful 

curriculum  and  our  students 

ments  ranked  in  the  top  20 

Organized  Research  Center 

and  faculty  appear  to  be 

of  all  medical  schools — bio- 

(ORC) in  Health  Policy  and 

doing  well. 

chemistry  and  molecular 

Health  Services  Research  was 
joined  by  another  ORC:  the 
Organized  Research  Center 
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During  the  past  year,  we 
established  ourselves  as  lead- 
ers in  the  rapidly  evolving 
field  of  telemedicine.  We  are 
currently  planning  or  piloting 
research  and  clinical  care  pro- 
grams in  teleradiology, 
telepathology,  telecardiology 
teledermatology,  telepsychia- 
try  and  trauma  triage.  Our 
Organized  Research  Center 
in  Health  Policy  and  Health 
Services  Research  received  a 
contract  from  the  state  Office 
of  Rural  Health  to  conduct 
an  inventory  of  the  state's 
telemedicine  projects  and 
capabilities. 

We  signed  collaborative 
agreements  with  the  Medical 
University  of  Southern  Africa 
and  the  Republic  of  the 
Marshall  Islands  to  provide 
public  health  evaluation  and 
infrastructure,  telemedicine 
and  distance  learning  consul- 
tation and  faculty,  student 
and  research  exchange  pro- 
grams. 

The  Baltimore  Ravens 
selected  us  to  provide  com- 
prehensive medical  care  for 
its  players,  a  contract  that  will 
be  the  basis  for  the  creation 
of  a  new  sports  medicine  pro- 
gram. We  enhanced  our  ser- 
vices to  women  and  children 
with  the  recruitment  of  Dr. 
Carl  Weiner,  an  outstanding 
new  chair  of  the  department 
of  obstetrics,  gynecology  and 


reproductive  sciences  and  a 
renowned  expert  in  maternal- 
fetal  medicine. 

There  was  sobering  news, 
as  well.  Our  clinical  practice 
plan  income  has  been 
affected  by  competition  from 
managed  care  organizations. 
We  depend  upon  that  income 
to  support  undergraduate  and 
graduate  medical  education, 
research  and  faculty  develop- 
ment. Unless  we  begin  to 
conduct  business  more  as  a 
managed  care  organization 
ourselves,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  sustain  the  progress  we 
have  made.  New  relationships 
must  be  developed  with  hos- 
pitals, referring  physicians 
and  insurers  to  maintain  the 
level  of  excellence  we  have 
outlined  in  our  strategic  plan. 
Some  of  those  new  relation- 
ships, which  you  will  read 
about  in  future  issues  of  The 
Bulletin,  have  already  been 
formed,  and  we  will  continue 
to  pursue  them,  initiating 
change  before  we  can  only 
respond  to  it. 

Last  year  was  one  of 
tremendous  change  and  I 
expect  the  next  one  will  be, 
too.  I  hope  we  can  count  on 
your  support  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past. 


Donald  E.  Wilson,  M.D., 
M.A.C.P. 


On  the  Cover 

The  English  elm  (Ulmus  procera)  that  graces  the  front  lawn  of  Davidge 
Hall  has  been  a  witness  to  approximately  270  years  of  local  and  campus 
history.  Possibly  a  sister  to  the  English  elm  that  shades  the  Basilica 
Church  on  Mulberry  and  Charles  streets,  both  trees  probably  served 
as  markers  for  the  estate  of  Col.  John  Eager  Howard  who  sold  part  of 
his  estate  to  a  group  of  Baltimore  physicians  headed  by  John  Beale 
Davidge. 

Like  Davidge,  who  was  a  proponent  of  human  dissection  long  before 
it  was  legalized  in  the  1870s,  the  tree  is  a  fighter.  The  elm,  which  stands 
89  feet  high  and  measures  16  feet,  1 1  inches  around,  has  survived  the 
War  of  1812,  Dutch  elm  disease,  urban  renewal  and  daily  doses  of  city 
smog  and  dirt.  It  occupies  a  special  place,  not  only  in  the  landscape  and 
history  of  the  city  and  the  campus,  but  also  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
those  who  have  been  sheltered  by  its  branches.  No  doubt  it  will  play  a 
special  part  in  the  School  of  Medicine's  bicentennial  celebration  in  2007 
as  it  witnesses  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  of  medical  education  at 
the  University  of  Maryland. 
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Whatever  kind  of 

investment  animal  you  are, 

there's  a  place  for  you  in 

the  ARK  family. 


Stt 


If  you're  investigating 
ways  to  reduce  your 
federal,  Maryland 
and  local  income 
taxes,  look  no  further 
than  the  ARK 
Maryland  Tax-Free 
Portfolio*.  You'll  find 
it  at  First  Maryland 
Brokerage  Corpora- 
tion, with  an  office 
located  at  First 
National  Bank  of 
Maryland's  University  Hospital  Financial  Center  and 
at  most  branches  of  First  National  Bank  of  Maryland. 
Ask  our  knowledgeable,  registered  representatives 
about  the  ARK  Maryland  Tax-Free  Portfolio  and  the 
growing  ARK  Funds  family. 

Itll  bring  out  the  investment  animal  in  you! 
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ARK  FUNDS 

ARK  Maryland 
Tax-Free  Portfolio 


41 0«547»2620 


NASD 


First  Maryland  Brokerage 

Corporation 

S?PC 


Mutual  Fund  Shares: 

•  Are  Not  FDIC  Insured 

•  Are  Not  Guaranteed  by  any  Bank 

•  May  Lose  Value 


Allied  Investment 
Advisors,  Inc. 
(AIA)  serves  as 
investment 
advisor  to  all  the 
ARK  Funds  except 
the  ARK  International  Equity  Portfolio,  for  which  AIB  Investment 
Managers  Limited  (AIB  IM)  serves  as  investment  advisor.  AIA  and 
First  Maryland  Brokerage  Corporation  are  subsidiaries  of  First 
National  Bank  of  Maryland,  which  is  owned  by  First  Maryland 
Bancorp  (FMB).  FMB  and  AIB  IM  are  subsidiaries  of  Allied  Irish 
Banks,  p.l.c.  SEI  Financial  Services  Company,  the  distributor  of 
the  ARK  Funds,  is  not  affiliated  with  Allied  Irish  Banks,  p.l.c.  or 
its  affiliates.  For  more  complete  information,  including  charges 
and  expenses,  see  a  First  Maryland  Brokerage  Corporation 
Representative,  or  call  1  -800-ARK-FUND  for  a  free  prospectus. 
Read  it  carefully  before  you  invest. 

*Some  investors  may  be  subject  to  the  Alternative  Minimum  Tax. 
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News 

Stass  Named  Director  of 

Greenebaum  Cancer  Center 

Dr.  Stanford  A.  Stass  has 

been  named  director  of  the 

^^r^    ^^B^B 

Greenebaum  Cancer  Center. 

wk  ^\.             k'^Uf'B 

Stass,  a  professor  of  pathol- 

UK^^yk 

ogy,  medicine  and  oncology 

\£     >^^f    W^JB 

at  the  School  of  Medicine, 

*'  ^ 

also  directs  the  Laboratories 

of  Pathology  at  the 

Xi 

University  of  Maryland 

<%J 

Medical  Center. 

"\\\.  ^ 

"Dr.  Stass  has  compiled 

ir 

an  exceptional  record  of 

Z~\          I      JW 

achievement  as  director  of 

Dr.  Stanford  A.  Stass 

the  Laboratories  of 

Pathology,"  said  Dr.  Morton 

medicine  at  the  University 

I.  Rapoport,  president  and 

of  Texas  M.D.  Anderson 

CEO  of  the  University  of 

Cancer  Center  from  1984  to 

Maryland  Medical  System. 

1994.  His  work  is  an  integral 

"His  work  in  molecular  diag- 

part of  the  Greenebaum 

nostics  and  genetics  as  it 

Cancer  Center's  Translational 

relates  to  cancer  is  well- 

Research  Program,  which 

known  across  the  country." 

emphasizes  a  bench-to-bed- 

"We have  charged  Dr. 

side  approach  to  oncology 

Stass  to  further  establish  the 

research. 

Greenebaum  Cancer  Center 

Stass  is  board-certified  in 

as  a  premier  center  for 

pathology  and  laboratory 

patient  care,  research,  educa- 

hematology. He  received  his 

tion  and  community  out- 

medical degree  from  the 

reach,"  said  Dr.  Donald  E. 

University  of  Missouri  at 

Wilson,  M.A.C.P.,  dean  of 

Columbia,  completed  an 

the  School  of  Medicine. 

internship  and  residency  at 

Before  joining  the 

the  Naval  Regional  Medical 

Medical  Center  in  1 994, 

Center  in  San  Diego  and  a 

Stass  worked  at  the  M.D. 

second  residency  at  the 

Anderson  Cancer  Center  in 

Armed  Forces  Institute  of 

Houston  for  1 0  years,  where 

Pathology  in  Washington, 

he  developed  an  internation- 

D.C Prior  to  M.D. 

ally  recognized  program  in 

Anderson,  he  was  at  St. 

laboratory  hematology.  He 

Jude's  Research  Hospital  in 

also  served  as  professor  of 

Memphis,  Tcnn. 

pathology  and  laboratory 
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Advances 

Novel  Androgen 
Inhibitors  Offer 

gen  inhibition  could  be  more 
effective  than  castration,  but 

Why  the  Heart  Stops  Pumping — 
Researchers  Identify  Cellular- 

Promise  in 

we  hadn't  been  able  to  iden- 

Molecular Defect  in  Heart  Failure 

Treatment  of 
Prostate  Cancer 

tify  and  synthesize  a  com- 
pound that  would  suppress 
both  testicular  and  adrenal 

Untreated  high  blood  pres- 

He likens  the  defect  to  a 

androgens,"  said  Dr.  Brodie. 

sure  underlies  much  cardio- 

Trojan horse  because  it 

Castration  has  long  been  the 

"Despite  removal  of  the 

vascular  disease,  including 

appears  to  be  masked  initially 

primary  strategy  for  the 

testes,  some  prostatic  tumors 

enlargement  of  the  heart, 

by  increased  activity  of  the 

treatment  of  metastatic 

can  be  stimulated  even  by 

heart  failure,  arrhythmias  and 

sympathetic  nervous  system, 

prostate  cancer.  Prostatic 

very  low  levels  of  androgens, 

stroke.  It  is  the  leading  cause 

which  is  able  to  improve 

tumors  need  androgenic  hor- 

and some  adapt  well  enough 

of  death  in  the  United  States. 

heart  function.  The  defect, 

mones  to  grow,  and  until 

to  convert  adrenal  androgen 

When  high  blood  pressure 

thetefore,  is  not  readily 

now,  efforts  to  chemically 

into  a  stronger  androgen 

persists  untreated,  it  enlarges 

noticed,  Dr.  Lederer 

block  all  of  these  hormones 

called  DHT  (dihydrotestos- 

the  cells  of  the  heart  and  pro- 

explained. However  as  the 

have  proven  disappointing. 

terone).  The  newly  identified 

duces  a  silent  defect  in  the 

sensitivity  of  the  heart  to  con- 

However, researchers  at  the 

compounds  show  promise  of 

heart's  pumping  mechanism, 

tinuous  activity  of  the  ner- 

School of  Medicine  have 

a  more  thorough  blockade, 

according  to  a  team  of 

vous  system  declines  with 

identified  new  androgen 

even  against  these  more  diffi- 

researchers headed  by  Dr.  W. 

time,  the  defect  is  unmasked 

inhibitors  that  they  believe 

cult  tumors,  than  any  we've 

Jonathan  Lederer,  a  professor 

and  contributes  to  the  devel- 

could supplant  castration  .is 

seen  before." 

of  physiology  at  the  School  of 

oping  heart  failure. 

the  primary  method  of  treat- 

Recent research  by  the 

Medicine  and  head  of  the 

Under  normal  conditions, 

ment  for  prostate  cancer. 

National  Cancer  Institute 

department  of  molecular 

the  heart  beats  in  response  to 

Dr.  Angela  Brodie,  pro- 

suggests that  efforts  to  block 

biology  at  the  Medical 

a  complex  electrical-chemical 

fessor  of  pharmacology  and 

the  effects  of  adrenal  andro- 

Biotechnology Center. 

process  called  excitation-con- 

experimental therapeutics, 

gens  would  result  in  worth- 

They  reported  their  find- 
ings in  the  May  2  issue  of  the 

traction  (EC)  coupling. 
During  EC  coupling,  an  elec- 

journal Science. 

trical  signal  sweeps  through 

"These  compounds  show  p 
blockade,  even  against  thes< 

romise  of  a  more  thorough 
j  more  difficult  tumors,  than 

Although  the  enlargement 
of  the  heart  cells  may  appear 
as  a  beneficial  adaptation  of 

the  heart  to  trigger  the  con- 
traction that  pumps  blood 
throughout  the  body.  This 

the  heart  in  its  task  of  pump- 

wave of  electrical  activation 

any  we've  s< 

jen  before." 

ing  blood,  the  silent  defect 

spreads  through  the  heart, 

remains  hidden  like  the 

permitting  a  minute  amount 

and  research  fellow  Yang-zhi 

while  therapeutic  gains,  but 

enemy  army  within  the 
Trojan  horse.  The  researchers 

of  calcium  to  enter  each  heart 
cell  through  some  100,000 

Ling  believe  that  several 

current  therapies  have  shown 

found  that  the  defect  within 

calcium  channels  that  cover 

inhibiting  compounds  dis- 

limited efficacy  in  clinical  tri- 

each enlarged  heart  cell  of  the 

the  surface  of  the  cells.  These 

covered  in  their  research 

als  and  can  cause  undesirable 

animal  with  high  blood  pres- 

calcium channels  are  the  tar- 

show promise  as  both  first- 

side  effects. 

sure — which  they  traced  to 

gets  for  widely  used  "calcium 

line  and  complimentary 

A  venture  capital  firm 

the  same  cellular  and  molecu- 

channel-blocker" medica- 

treatments of  prostate  cancer. 
"It's  been  known  for 

will  provide  partial  funding 

continued  on  page  7 

lar  changes — is  identical  to 
the  defect  seen  later  in  heart 

tions. 

continued  on  page  7 

some  time  that  total  andro- 

failure. 
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Advances 

Estrogen  Maintains  Pregnancy, 

mmW  "^H 

Dr.  Albrecht  said. 

Triggers  Fetal  Maturation 

W' 

Now  they  do.  The  trigger 

is  estrogen.  Dr.  Albrecht  and 

For  a  long  time,  reproductive 

lungs,  liver  and  other  organs 

■a.    *s 

his  colleagues  discovered  that 

endocrinologists  have 

and  tissues  cannot  mature. 

» 

by  doubling  the  baboons' 

watched  estrogen  levels  climb 

Speaking  at  the  Society  of 

-  '  k 

estrogen  levels  halfway 

during  pregnancy,  but  they 

Gynecologic  Investigation's 

^k 

through  pregnancy,  they  acti- 

did not  know  what  all  that 

annual  scientific  meeting  in 

^^*kw± 

vated  the  Cortisol  production 

estrogen  did. 

San  Diego  on  March  22, 

m  mu  a 

process  in  the  developing 

Now,  nearly  two  decades 

Drs.  Albrecht  and  Pepe  out- 

1 If  J 

fetus.  They  blocked  estrogen 

after  publishing  their  first 

lined  their  research  into  what 

1  I  J 

with  an  enzyme  antagonist 

paper  on  estrogens  role  in 

they  call  the  "fetal-placental 

■HI  a  &HHHHI 

that  inhibits  production  of 

pregnancy,  Dr.  Eugene  D. 

dialogue"  and  how  it  regu- 

Dr. Eugene  D.  Albrecht 

estradiol,  the  most  potent  of 

Albrecht,  a  School  of 

lates  the  differentiation  of 

the  estrogens.  In  the  fetuses 

Medicine  professor  of  obstet- 

cells that  develop  into  the 

critical  for  maturation  of  the 

where  estrogen  was  blocked, 

rics,  gynecology  and  repro- 

placenta and  fetal  adrenal 

lungs,  liver  and  other  organs 

the  Cortisol  pathway  never 

ductive  sciences,  and  his 

glands,  essential  elements  in 

and  tissues  of  the  developing 

developed. 

colleague,  Dr.  Gerald  J.  Pepe, 

the  nourishment,  maturation 

fetus. 

Doubling  the  amount  of 

professor  of  physiology  at 

and  development  of  a  fetus. 

Another  hormone  known 

estrogen  also  speeded  up  the 

Eastern  Virginia  Medical 

"Our  research  has  uncov- 

as ACTH  (for  adrenal  corti- 

transformation  of  the  stem 

School,  have  mapped  the 

ered  several  roles  for  estro- 

cotropic hormone)  produced 

cells  of  the  placenta  into 

intricate  interactions  of 

gen,"  Dr.  Albrecht  said. 

by  the  pituitary — a  small 

mature  cells  whose  structure 

estrogen,  progesterone  and 

"One  is  to  maintain  preg- 

gland at  the  base  of  the 

and  function  is  quite  differ- 

other hormones  during  fetal 

nancy,  which  it  may  do  by 

brain — stimulates  Cortisol 

ent,  Dr.  Albrecht  said. 

development.  Their  research 

regulating  the  production  of 

production. 

Blocking  estrogen  resulted  in 

explains  how  estrogen  helps 

progesterone." 

Through  much  of  preg- 

miscarriage. 

maintain  pregnancy  and 

Dr.  Albrecht,  a  perinatal 

nancy,  Cortisol  passes 

Clinically  Drs.  Albrecht 

stimulates  the  vital  process  of 

endocrinologist,  told  the 

through  the  placenta  from 

and  Pepe's  findings  could 

fetal  maturation. 

obstetric  and  gynecologic 

the  mother  to  fetus,  sup- 

lead to  a  new  outlook  on  the 

With  one  hormone  trig- 

researchers that  the  placenta 

pressing  production  of  fetal 

role  that  estrogen  plays  in 

gering  the  production  of 

and  fetus  communicate 

pituitary  ACTH,  so  that  the 

pregnancy,  the  relationship 

another,  which  in  turn  regu- 

extensively with  each  other 

fetus  cannot  produce  its  own 

of  estrogen  to  maturation 

lates  the  development  and 

with  respect  to  growth  and 

Cortisol,  Dr.  Pepe  explained. 

and  development  of  the  fetus 

release  of  still  others,  and 

development.  And  estrogen 

Studying  live,  pregnant 

and  placenta,  and  the  prob- 

with cells  changing  structure 

is  in  the  drivers  seat. 

baboons — primates  whose 

lem  of  miscarriage. 

and  function  as  they  mature. 

Drs.  Albrecht  and  Pepe's 

endocrinology  during  preg- 

Drs. Albrecht  and  Pepe's 

its  a  complicated  story.  But 

estrogen  research  focuses  on 

nancy  is  similar  to  that  of 

consortium  research  is 

the  researchers  conclusions 

the  activation  of  what  they 

humans — the  scientists 

funded  by  the  National 

can  be  summarized  simply: 

call  the  placental  cortiocos- 

found  that  fetuses  start  pro- 

Institute of  Child  Health  and 

1    Itrogen  regulates  proges- 

teroid pathway  and  its 

ducing  their  own  Cortisol 

Human  Development, 

terone,  protecting  pregnancy. 

impact  on  the  fetal  adrenal 

two-thirds  of  the  w.i\ 

National  Institutes  of 

h  also  kick-starts  one  ol  the 

glands.  These  glands,  located 

through  pregnancy. 

1  lealth. 

major  processes  oi  fetal  mai 

above  the  kidneys,  produce 

"What  we  didn't  know  is 

uration.  Without  it,  a  fetus's 

Cortisol,  a  steroid  hormone 

what  niggers  this  process,' 

Jennifer  Donovan 
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Advances 

Why  the  Heart  Stops  Pumping — 

"Because  of  our  improved 

Novel  Androgen 

Researchers  Identify  Cellular- 

understanding  of  the  molecu- 

Inhibitors Offer 

Molecular  Defect  in  Heart  Failure 

lar  defects  that  develop  in 

Promise  in 

heart  failure,  it  may  be  possi- 

Treatment of 

from  page  5 

Normally,  the  calcium  that 

triggered  by  the  calcium 
channels.  These  are  seen  as 

ble  to  develop  novel  drugs, 
molecular  therapies  or  treat- 

Prostate Cancer 

enters  through  each  calcium 

"calcium  sparks."  The  discov- 

ment programs  to  treat  this 

channel  is  like  a  muffled  start- 

ery of  "Ca      sparks"  by  Dr. 

devastating  disease. 

from  page  5 

ing  gun,  which  must  be 

Lederer  and  his  co-workers 

Furthermore,  our  findings, 

to  aid  in  research  and  devel- 

amplified before  it  can  be 

four  years  ago  has  revolution- 

which link  high  blood  pres- 

opment of  compounds  in 

heard  calling  the  cell  to 

ized  the  investigation  of  car- 

sure to  the  development  of 

Dr.  Brodie's  lab  lor  three 

action.  Luckily,  there  are  close 

diac,  skeletal  and 

the  'stealth  defect'  found 

years.  Once  they  have  identi- 

to a  million  amplifier  modules 

smooth-muscle  function  and 

within  the  heart  cells  before 

fied  the  lead  compounds,  Dr. 

throughout  the  cell,  conve- 

is an  essential  element  in  the 

failure  develops,  provide  an 

Brodie  expects  to  see  comple- 

niently located  close  to  the 

present  work.  All  of  the  other 

additional  reason  for  all 

tion  of  toxicology  tests  in  six 

calcium  channels.  They 

features  of  heart  cell  function 

hypertensive  patients  to  seek 

months  and  commencement 

amplify  the  weak  signal  from 

were  measured  optically  or 

immediate  effective  treat- 

of phase  one  human  trials 

the  calcium  channels  to  pro- 

electrically. 

ment.  While  late  treatment 

soon  after. 

duce  a  much  larger  rise  in  cal- 

"Our data  suggest  that 

may  fix  the  high  blood  pres- 

"I had  no  doubt  of  the 

cium,  which  in  turn  causes 

hypertension-induced  cardiac 

sure,  it  may  not  be  able  to 

importance  of  evaluating 

the  heart  cells  to  contract. 

hypertrophy  (enlargement  of 

reverse  this  delect  and  the 

these  potential  new  thera- 

Studying the  EC  coupling 

the  heart)  reduces  the  ability 

consequent  heart  failure." 

pies,"  said  Dr.  Brodie.  "More 

of  heart  cells  of  rats  with  high 

of  calcium  channels  to  acti- 

Dr. Lederer  and  his  col- 

than 35,000  men  are  killed 

blood  pressure  displaying 

vate  calcium  release  from 

leagues  collaborated  with  sci- 

by prostate  cancer  annually. 

either  simple  cellular  enlarge- 

intracellular stores,  even 

entists  from  the  University  of 

We  hope  these  new 

ment  or  contractile  failure, 

though  all  elements  or  the 

Wisconsin  Medical  Center, 

inhibitors  will  prove  to  be 

Dr.  Lederer  and  his  research 

system  are  normal,"  said  Dr. 

the  National  Institute  of 

more  effective  than  current 

team  found  a  surprising 

Lederer.  "It  appears  that 

Aging,  St.  George's  Hospital 

treatments  in  limiting  the 

defect.  Although  each  of  the 

defect  is  one  of  communica- 

Medical School  in  London, 

growth  of  tumors." 

elements  in  the  calcium 

tion  between  calcium  chan- 

England, and  Ohio  State 

amplification  system  worked 

nels  and  the  intracellular 

University.  Their  work  was 

Mela  Kucera 

properly,  the  signals  produced 

organelles.  The  activity  of  the 

supported  by  the  National 

by  the  calcium  channels  were 

sympathetic  nervous  system 

Institutes  of  Health,  the 

nonetheless  inadequately 

is  able  to  improve  the  com- 

Maryland Heart  Association, 

amplified  and  thus  remained 

munication  without  fixing 

the  BHF  and  Wellcome 

muffled  in  both  cell  types. 

the  defect  during  cardiac 

Trust,  the  Spanish  Ministry 

This  defect  reduces  the  con- 

hypertrophy before  heart  fail- 

of Education  and  Sciences, 

traction  in  each  heart  cell  and 

ure  develops.  But  in  heart 

and  a  Minority  Scientist 

therefore  leads  to  "cellular" 

failure,  the  defect  has  its  full 

Development  Award  from 

heart  failure. 

negative  effect  because  the 

the  American  Heart 

They  studied  the  cells'  cal- 

heart cells  respond  poorly  to 

Association. 

cium  release  process  using  a 

activity  of  the  sympathetic 

special  confocal  microscope  to 

nervous  system. 

Jennifer  Donovan 

visualize  the  amplified  signal 
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Calcium  Storage,  Release  Mechanism  Revealed 

membrane.  They  found  that 

the  pumps  that  were  most 

Electrically  charged  calcium 

He  and  Dr.  Vera  A. 

research  assistant  professor  in 

sensitive  to  ouabain  are 

ions  are  key  players  in  the 

Golovina,  research  associate 

physiology,  reported  finding 

located  next  to  the  reticulum, 

drama  of  cell  life  and  death. 

in  physiology,  reported  their 

that  although  all  cells  have  at 

suggesting  that  these  pumps 

Their  movement  in  and  out 

findings  in  the  March  14 

least  two  of  three  varieties  of 

probably  play  a  special  role  in 

of  cells  can  determine 

issue  of  Science. 

sodium  pump,  these  varieties 

regulating  calcium  levels. 

whether  the  walls  of  arteries 

Most  things  cells  do — 

are  found  in  different  places 

"We  used  to  think  that  all 

squeeze  shut,  restricting 

contraction,  secretion,  repro- 

in the  cells.  The  sodium 

sodium  pumps  controlled  the 

blood  flow  to  the  brain, 

duction,  synthesis  of 

pump  is  the  body's  natural 

global  sodium  concentration 

whether  hearts  beat  or  stop 

proteins — rely  on  the  release 

transport  mechanism  for 

in  the  space  between  the 

beating. 

of  the  right  amount  of  cal- 

moving sodium  in  or  out  of 

plasma  membrane  and  the 

Now,  for  the  first  time, 

cium  at  the  right  time  and 

cells.  One  variety  of  sodium 

reticulum,  and  because  of 

physiologists  at  the  School  of 

place.  Calcium  is  stored  in 

pump  is  extremely  sensitive 

that,  actually  help  to  control 

Medicine  have  booked  a  ring- 

cells in  a  structure  called  the 

to  endogenous  ouabain,  a 

calcium,"  said  Dr.  Blaustein. 

side  seat  at  the  show.  Using  a 

reticulum,  a  series  of  inter- 

ouabain-like human  hor- 

In 1991,  Dr.  Blaustein 

new  technology  that  enabled 

connected  tubules  and  tiny 

mone  that  impairs  a  cell's 

and  his  colleagues  reported 

them  to  visualize  the  organi- 

sacs distributed  throughout 

their  discovery  that  a 

zation  of  calcium  stored  deep 

the  cells. 

"This  will  give  us  new 

ouabain-like  compound  is 

within  intact  muscle  and 

Too  much  calcium  can 

found  naturally  in  minute 

brain  cells,  researchers  in  the 

cause  cell  injury  or  even 

insight  into  the  whole 

concentrations  in  blood  and 

medical  school's  Center  for 

death.  The  amount  of  cal- 

that it  affects  a  cell's  ability 

Vascular  Biology  and 

cium  in  the  reticulum  that 

story  of  cell  signaling." 

to  get  rid  of  excess  sodium. 

Hypertension  discovered  that 

can  get  out  of  storage  to  do 

Their  discovery  was  regarded 

calcium  is  stored  in  tiny,  dis- 

its work  depends  on  the  con- 

as an  important  new  piece 

crete  compartments.  The 

centration  of  another  potent 

ability  to  get  rid  of  excess 

of  the  high  blood  pressure 

doors  to  different  compart- 

chemical— sodium — 

sodium.  Ouabain  is  a  plant 

puzzle. 

ments  can  be  opened  or 

between  a  cell's  outer  mem- 

product related  to  digitalis, 

"Now  we're  starting  to 

closed  by  various  drugs  or 

brane  and  the  nearby 

long  used  as  a  heart  medica- 

understand the  crosstalk 

natural  chemicals  produced 

intracellular  calcium  stores. 

tion.  Another  form  of 

between  the  sodium  pumps 

by  the  body,  releasing  differ- 

Small changes  in  sodium 

sodium  pump  doesn't 

on  the  plasma  membrane  and 

ent  amounts  of  calcium  to 

concentration  can  produce 

respond  to  the  minute 

the  calcium  stores  in  the 

control  a  broad  range  of 

large  changes  in  calcium 

amounts  of  this  hormone 

reticulum,"  said  Dr. 

physiological  processes. 

stores.  Increasing  sodium 

found  normally  in  the  body. 

Blaustein.  "This  will  give  us 

"These  findings  apply  to 

increases  the  amount  of  cal- 

Using sophisticated  labora- 

new insight  into  the  whole 

virtually  every  cell  in  the 

cium  that  can  be  released 

tory  techniques  to  study 

story  of  cell  signaling." 

body,    said  Dr.  Mordecai  R 

from  the  stores. 

smooth-muscle  cells  such  as 

Dr.  Blaustein  and  his  col- 

Blaustein, professor  and 

In  a  related  paper  pub- 

those in  the  walls  of  arteries, 

leagues'  research  is  supported 

chairman  of  physiology. 

lished  in  the  March  4  issue  of 

nerve  cells  and  other  brain 

by  the  National  Institutes  of 

"This  could  lead  to  a  better 

Proceedings  of  the  National 

cells  known  as  astrocytes,  the 

Health. 

understanding  of  the  physio- 

Academy of  Sciences,  Dr. 

researchers  pinpointed  the 

logical  mechanisms  underly- 

Blaustein and  Dr. 

locations  of  these  various 

Jennifer  Donovan 

ing  high  blood  pressure,  heart 

Magdalena  Juhaszova, 

sodium  pumps  on  each  type 

failure,  stroke,  even  aging." 

of  cell's  outer  or  plasma 
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Hyperactivity  Linked  to  Thyroid 

identified 

"The  correlation  between 

Hormones 

in  inter- 
views by 

thyroid  hormone  concentra- 
tions and  symptoms  of 

Thyroid  hormone  may  play  a 

positive  correlation  between 

psycholo- 

hyperactivity  does  not  prove 

role  in  the  hyperactive  and 

elevated  levels  of  certain  thy- 

j'^l        gists  and 

causality,"  warned  Dr. 

impulsive  symptoms  of  chil- 

roid hormones  and  hyperac- 

1  fJJ     JH       psychia- 

Hauser,  also  chief  of  psychia- 

dren with  attention  deficit- 

tivity/impulsivity  in  a 

Dr.  Peter  Hauser        trists  who 

try  at  the  Baltimore  Veterans 

hyperactivity  disorder 

selected  group  oi  patients. 

did  not 

Affairs  Medical  Center. 

(ADHD),  School  of 

They  reported  on  their 

know  which  subjects  had 

"What  it  does  show  is  that 

Medicine  researchers  say. 

research  in  the  March  issue 

resistance  to  thyroid  hor- 

thyroid hormones  may  pro- 

ADHD is  one  of  the 

of  the  international  journal 

mone. 

vide  a  physiologic  basis  for 

most  common  psychiatric 

Psychoneuroendocrinology. 

TSH  concentrations  did 

the  dichotomy  between 

problems  of  childhood, 

Having  previously  dis- 

not correlate  significantly 

symptoms  of  inattention  and 

affecting  an  estimated  three 

covered  a  strong  and  specific 

with  any  of  the  symptoms  of 

symptoms  of  hyperactivity." 

to  five  out  of  every  100  chil- 

association between  resis- 

ADHD. High  concentra- 

Dr. Hauser  said  the  study 

dren.  But  up  to  now,  no 

tance  to  thyroid  hormone 

tions  of  T3  and  T4,  while 

supports  the  American 

studies  have  demonstrated  a 

and  ADHD,  Drs.  Hauser, 

not  significant  in  symptoms 

Psychiatric  Associations  deci- 

physiologic basis  for  the  dif- 

Weintraub and  colleagues 

of  inatten- 

sion  to  combine  the  symp- 

ferences between  those  suf- 

studied 75  people  diagnosed 

>»v 

tion,  were 

toms  of  hyperactivity  and 

fering  merely  from 

with  resistance  to  thyroid 

C-i 

signifi- 

impulsivity in  their  1994 

inattention  and  those  dis- 

hormone and  77  of  their 

cantly  and 

revision  of  the  Diagnostic 

playing  symptoms  of  hyper- 

unaffected family  members. 

mf 

positively 

Manual  of  Mental  Disorders, 

activity  and  impulsive 

They  measured  levels  of 

mfj 

correlated 

the  bible  of  psychiatric  diag- 

behavior, a  trait  psychiatrists 

three  thyroid  hormones — 

'    jK    /            with  symp- 

nosis  in  the  United  States. 

call  impulsivity. 

TSH,  T3  and  T4— and  eval- 

Dr. Bruce                     toms  of 

"Our  findings  suggest 

Dr.  Peter  Hauser,  profes- 

uated symptoms  of  both 

Weintraub                  hvperactiv- 

that  further  research  on  the 

sor  of  psychiatry,  and  Dr. 

inattention  and  hyperactiv- 

ity/impul- 

role  of  thyroid  hormone  in 

Bruce  Weintraub,  professor 

ity,  two  constellations  of 

sivity  in  thyroid  hormone- 

subjects  with  ADHD  may  be 

of  medicine,  have  found  a 

symptoms  that  together 

resistant  subjects,  Dr.  Hauser 

of  benefit,"  he  said. 

make  up  ADHD. 

said. 

Research  data  were  col- 

Resistance to  thyroid 

In  family  members  who 

lected  while  Drs.  Hauser  and 

The  News  and  Advances  sec- 

hormone is  a  thyroid  disease 

were  not  resistant  to  thyroid 

Weintraub  were  on  the  staff 

tions  were  prepared  with 

characterized  by  elevated  lev- 

hormone, neither  TSH  nor 

of  the  Molecular  and  Cellular 

thanks  to  the  public  affairs 

els  of  serum  T3  and  T4,  as 

T4  concentrations  were  sig- 

Endocrinology Branch  of  the 

officers  of  the  University  of 

well  as  inappropriately  nor- 

nificantly correlated  with 

National  Institutes  of  Health's 

Maryland  School  of  Medicine 

mal  or  high  concentrations 

ADHD.  Elevated  levels  of 

National  Institute  of  Diabetes 

(410-706-3572),  the  University 

of  serum  TSH,  evidence  of  a 

T3,  however,  were  signifi- 

and Digestive  and  Kidney 

of  Maryland  at  Baltimore 

reduced  response  to  the 

cantly  correlated  with  hyper- 

Diseases,  which  funded  the 

(410-706-7820),  and  the 

actions  of  thyroid  hormones. 

activity/impulsivity 

research. 

University  of  Maryland  Medical 

ADHD  symptoms  were 

symptoms  but  not  with 

System  (410-328-6776). 

symptoms  of  inattention,  he 
reported. 

Jennifer  Donovan 
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Marie  Vanden  Bosche  (left)  is  headed  for  Lancaster  Health  Alliance  (Lancaster,  Pa.)  for  family  practice.  She  is 
congratulated  by  Margaret  Kelly,  whose  pediatrics  residency  will  take  her  to  San  Diego  Naval  Hospital. 


"Matchmaker,  matchmaker,  make  me  a  match...  "  the  famous  tune  from  Fiddler  on  the 
Roof  could  have  been  wafting  in  the  background  as  159  School  of  Medicine  seniors 
convened  in  Davidge  Hall  on  March  19  to  discover  where  they  would  begin  their  post- 
graduate  training 

As  in  years  past,  the  School  of  Medicine  students'  preferences  mirrored  those  of  the  some 
13,500  U.S.  medical  school  seniors  who  participated  in  Match  Day.  Fifty-seven  percent 
of  Maryland  seniors  matched  to  first-year  residency  positions  in  one  of  the  general ist 
specialties — defined  as  internal  medicine  (31  percent),  family  practice  ( 1 3  percent)  and 
pediatrics  ( 1.  ?  percent) — as  compared  to  56 percent  nationally. 

The  School  of  Medicine  and  the  Medical  Alumni  Association  congratulate  the  Class  of 
'97  and  wish  them  all  the  best.  Look  for  them  in  a  hospital  or  medical  center  near  you'. 
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University  of 
Maryland 

School  of  Medicine 

Residencies  1997 


Abramowitz,  Jamie 

pediatrics 

University  of  Rochester-Strong 

Rochester,  New  York 

Afshar,  Leila 

pediatrics 

University  of  Maryland 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Afshar,  Martina 

obstetrics! gynecology 
University  of  Florida 
Gainesville,  Florida 

Angov,  Nadia 

internal  medicine 
York  Hospital 
York,  Pennsylvania 

Anjaria,  Devashish 

surgery 

UMDNJ-New  Jersey  Medical 

School 

Newark,  New  Jersey 

Antonopoulos,  George 

internal  medicine 

New  England  Medical  Center 

Hospital 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Bailey,  Denyse 

pediatrics! p  rimary 

Schneider  Children's  Hospital 

New  Hyde  Park,  New  York 

Bamford,  Jennifer 

family  practice 

Fairfax  Family  Practice  Center 

Fairfax,  Virginia 

Beall,  Jennifer 

internal  medicine 
Northwestern  University 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Berman,  Gregory 

psychiatry 

University  of  Washington 

Seattle,  Washington 

Bernheimer,  James 

internal  medicine 

University  of  Maryland-Mercy 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

neurology 

University  of  Virginia 

Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Berry,  Theresa 

o  bstetricslgynecology 
Emory  University 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Bober,  Robert 

internal  medicine 

University  of  Maryland  Hospital 

Baltimote,  Maryland 


Brusse,  Dawn 

family  practice 
York  Hospital 
York,  Pennsylvania 

Campbell,  Elizabeth 

pediatrics 

Baylor  College  of  Medicine 

Houston,  Texas 

Campisi,  Michele 

emergency  medicine 
University  of  Maryland 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Caravella,  Peter 

surgery 

UCLA  School  of  Medicine 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Chandra,  Rakesh 

ear,  nose  &  throat 
Northwestern  Lfniversit) 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Nicole  Rochester  is  excited  at  receiving  her  first  choice:  a  pediatrics  resi- 
dency at  the  Children's  National  Medical  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.  Her 
husband  and  daughter  joined  her  on  Match  Day. 


Braun,  Alicia 

internal  medicine 
University  of  Maryland 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Brijbasi,  Troy 

radiology 

Medical  Center  of  Delaware 

Newark,  Delaware 


Chang,  Dennis 

medicine/pediatrics 
Geisinger  Medical  Center 
Danville,  Pennsylvania 

Chase,  Chere 

transitional 

University  Health  Center 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

neurology 

Case  Western  Reserve  University 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Chaves,  Suzanne 

internal  medicine 
University  ot  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Chevrier,  Marc 

internal  medicine 
University  of  Maryland 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Clark,  Regina 

pediatrics 

Mercy  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Clevenger,  Martha 

internal  medicine 
University  ot  Maryland 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Cosenza,  David 

family  practice 
University  of  Texas 
Galveston,  Texas 

Cote,  Matthew 

emergency  medicine 
Methodist  Hospital  of  Indiana 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Crawford,  Keisha 

pediatrics 

Baystate  Medical  Center 

Sptingfield,  Massachusetts 

Crosse,  Kester 

internal  medicine 
University  of  Maryland 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Culbertson,  Tracey 

plastic  surgery 

Ohio  State  University 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dasgupta,  Kritis 

internal  medicine 

University  of  Maryland-Mercy 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

physical  med.  rehab. 
Thomas  Jefferson  University 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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Rahel  Gebrehiwot  Yirga.  who  pairs  up  with  York  Hospital  (York,  Pa.)  for  an  internal  medicine  residency,  enjoys  the  cel- 
ebration with  Theodore  Woodward  '38. 


Devenecia,  Ronald 

surgery 

Brigham  &  Women's  Hospital 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

ear,  nose  &  throat 
Harvard  Medical  School 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Eastman,  Deborah  Ann 

emergency  medicine 
Rhode  Island  Hospital 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Edenbaum,  Lisa 

mrgery 

Tulane  Affiliated  1  lospitals 

New  (  >rleans,  I  ouisiana 

Erkmen,  Kadir 

surgery 

Brigham  &  Women's  I  [ospical 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

neurosurgery 

Children's  Hosp. /Brigham  & 

Women 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


Farber,  Daniel 

orthopedics 

Hershey  Medical,  Penn  State 

Hershey,  Pennsylvania 

Feinleib,  Steven 

internal  medicine 

University  Hospital  of  Cleveland 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Foster,  Kirk 

surgery 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Fox,  Shannon 

pediatrics 

New  York  University 

New  York,  New  York 

Freishtat,  Robert 

pediatric  i 

University  of  Rochester-Strong 

Rochester,  New  York 

Friedman,  Keith 

internal  medicine 

Temple  Univcrsin   I  lospital 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Gajadhar,  Rachelle 

internal  medicine 

Medical  Center  of  Delaware 

Ncwai  k,  1  Delaware 

Gebrehiwot,  Rahel 

internal  medicine 
York  Hospital 
York,  Pennsylvania 

Gerber,  Matthew 

ear,  nose  &  throat 
University  of  Virginia 
Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Ginter,  Heidi 

family  practice 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

Gomelsky,  Alexander 

urology 

Akron  General  Medical  ("enter 

Akron,  Ohio 


Goodman,  Jason 

internal  medicine 
University  of  Maryland 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Gordon,  Lauren 

family  practice 
Franklin  Square  Hospital 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Gupta,  Pranay 

internal  medicine 

Medical  Center  of  Delaware 

Newark,  Delaware 

ophthalmology 
University  of  Maryland 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Hankinson,  Arlene 

internal  medicine 

University  of  Maryland-Mercy 

Baltimore,  Mankind 

Hart,  Stuart 

obstetricslgynecology 
Emory  University 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Hawkins-Holt,  Melissa 

medicine/pediatrics 
University  of  Maryland 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Heck,  Debra 

psychiatry 

University  of  Maryland 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Heffess,  Alejandro 

surgery 

New  England  Deaconess  Hospital 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Heydrick,  David 

internal  medicine 

University  of  Maryland-Mercy 

Baltimore,  Mankind 

m  urology 

University  of  Maryland 

Baltimore,  Mankind 

Hill,  Valory 

pediatrics 

Vanderbih  University  Hospital 

Nashville,  Tennessee 
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Hinkle,  David 

neurology 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Ho  Laumann,  Nancy 

internal  medicine 

University  of  Maryland-Mercy 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

radiology 

University  of  Maryland 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Hornbeck,  Mary 

family  practice 

Cabarrus  Memorial  Hospital 

Concord,  North  Carolina 

Howie,  Matthew 

family  practice 

York  Hospital 
York,  Pennsylvania 


Kadir  Erkmen  (left)  is  congratulated  by  John  Rodgers  and  Leila  Afshar  after 
learning  that  he  is  heading  to  Brigham  &  Women's  Hospital  in  Boston  for 
surgery.  Rodgers  will  relocate  to  Philadelphia  for  a  urology  residency  at 
Temple  University  and  Afshar's  pediatrics  residency  will  keep  her  at  UMMS. 


Le,  Dung 

transitional 

University  of  Hawaii 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 

ophthalmology 

Case  Western  Reserve  University 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Lee,  Augustine 

internal  medicine 

Mayo  Clinic  Jacksonville 

Jacksonville,  Florida 

Lee,  Keith 

internal  medicine 
University  of  Maryland 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Lin,  Hubert 

family  practice 
Florida  Hospital 
Orlando,  Florida 


Hsu,  Kevin 

internal  medicine 

University  of  Alabama  Hospital 

Birmingham,  Alabama 

Hur,  Jin 

internal  medicine 
University  of  Maryland 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


Kelly,  Margaret 

pediatries 

San  Diego  Naval  Hospital 

San  Diego,  California 


Kelsey,  Riba 

family  practice 
University  of  Maryland 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


Kuehl,  Sapna 

internal  medicine 
University  of  Maryland 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Kujawa,  Jennifer 

pediatrics 

Eastern  Virginia  Medical  School 

Norfolk,  Virginia 


Liss,  Hillary 

internal  medicine 
University  of  Washington 
Seattle,  Washington 

Litman,  David 

ear,  nose  &  throat 

New  York  Eye  &  Ear  Infirmary 

New  York,  New  York 


Johnson,  Hope 

emergency  medicine 

Henry  Ford  Health  Science 

Center 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Johnston,  Kimberly  Ann 

family  practice 
University  of  Maryland 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Jones,  Camille 

surgery 

The  Graduate  Hospital 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Karli,  David 

internal  medicine 
UMDNJ-RWJMS,  St.  Peters 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

physical  med.  rehab. 
Spaulding  Rehab.  Hospital 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


Kim,  Calliope 

surgery 

San  Diego  Naval  Hospital 

San  Diego,  California 

Kinney,  Sharlene 

family  practice 

Wilson  Medical  Center 

Johnson  City,  New  York 

Koskinen,  Sean 

internal  medicine 

Trippler  Army  Medical  Center 

Hawaii 

Kramer,  Rachel 

internal  medicine 

Brown  University-Roger  Williams 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Krejci,  Carmen 

family  practice 

Memorial  Hospital-Carbondale 

Carbondale,  Illinois 


Kurz,  Edward 

internal  medicine 

Louis  Weiss  Memorial  Hospital 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Landrum,  Benjamin 

medicine! pediatrics 
University  of  Maryland 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Lanham,  Susan 

psychiatry 

University  of  Maryland 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Larson,  Jennifer 

family  practice 
York  Hospital 
York,  Pennsylvania 

LasCasas,  Lauren 

pediatrics 

University  of  Maryland 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


Litvak,  Juan 

urology 

Boston  University  Medical  Center 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Luty, Joanna 

pediatrics 

Montefiore/Einstein  Hospitals 
Bronx,  New  York 

Ly,  Hang 

internal  medu  ine 

University  of  Maryland-Mercy 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

ophthalmology 
Hahnemann  University 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Maddox,  Lee 

internal  medicine 

University  of  Texas  Southwestern 

Dallas,  Texas 
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Manejwala,  Omar 

psychiatry 

Duke  University  Medical  Center 

Durham,  North  Carolina 

Maniago,  Eric 

emergency  medicine 
SUNY  HSC  at  Brooklyn 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

Maslen,  Thomas 

internal  medicine 
University  of"  Maryland 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Mathur,  Alok 

internal  medicine 

George  Washington  University 

Washington,  DC 

Matthews,  Barbara 

family  practice 
Mercer  University 
Macon,  Georgia 

McCarron,  Edward 

surgery 

The  Union  Memorial  Hospital 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Mehta,  Rajesh 

neurosurgery 
University  of  Maryland 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Menge,  Jennifer 

pediatrics 

U.C.  Davis  Medical  Center 

Sacramento,  California 

Meyer,  Nicholas 

family  practice 

Memorial  Hospital-Carbondale 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Millar,  Laurie 

medicine/pediatru 

l   nn.  risity  of  Maryland 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Moffett,  Jennifer 

pediai 

•  ounty  I  'S<    Medi<  al  <  enter 
Los  Angeles,  California 
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Jin  Hur  will  remain  at  UMMS  for  an  internal  medicine  residency. 


Morton,  Andrew 

surgery 

University  of  Maryland 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Nair,  Jaygopal 

pediatrics 

Vanderbilt  University  Hospital 
Nashville,  Tennessee 

Newcomb,  Brian 

emergency  medicine 

Bowman  Gray  School  of 

Medicine 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Ng,  Tikka 

family  practice 

Franklin  Square  Hospital 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Nguyen-Khoa,  Nhan-Anh 

internal  medicine 

University  of  Horida 
Gainesville,  Florida 

Nicholas,  Eva 

internal  medicine 
Allegheny  General  Hospital 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Park,  Young 

internal  medicine 

University  Hospital  ol  ( Cleveland 

( Cleveland,  ( )hio 


Patterino,  Charles 

pediatrics 

University  of  Maryland 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Phillips,  Mark 

family  practice 
University  of  Maryland 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Piasecki,  Barbara 

internal  medicine 
Yale-New  Haven  Hospital 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Pierce,  Victoria 

pediatrics 
Fairfax  Hospital 
Falls  Church,  Virginia 

Pratt,  Ebony 

family  prai  tu  i 
University  of  Florida 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

Prosen,  Leandrea 

psych  i  any 

Medical  College  of  Wisconsin 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Qureshi,  Aliya 

obstetricslgynecology 

Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Raj,  Pritham 

medicine/psychiatry 

Duke  University  Medical  Centet 

Dutham,  North  Carolina 

Reeves,  Gloria 

psychiatry 

University  of  Maryland 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Reina,  G.  Anthony 

internal  medicine 

Mercy  Hospital  &  Medical  Center 

San  Diego,  California 

Richards,  Browyn 

internal  medicine 

Portsmouth  Naval  Medical  Centet 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 

Roberts,  Nicole 

internal  medicine 

Eastern  Virginia  Medical  School 

Norfolk,  Virginia 

Robinson,  Darlene 

emergency  medicine 
University  of  Maryland 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Rochester,  Nicole 

pediatrics 

Children's  National  Med.  Center 

Washington,  DC 

Rodgers,  John 

urology 

Temple  University 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Rodriguez,  Elisa 

obstetricslgynecology 
Emory  University 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Romer,  Laurel 

internal  medii  ine 

University  of  Chicago  Hospitals 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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Rudikoff,  Bari 

internal  medicine 
University  of  Maryland 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Sajadi,  Mohammad 

internal  medicine 
University  of  Miami-Jackson 
Miami,  Florida 

Samaranayake,  Ruwanthi 

surgery 

U.C.  Davis-Easr  Bay 

Oakland,  California 

ear,  nose  &  throat 

Kaiser  Permanente  Medical 

Center 

Oakland,  California 

Savitt,  Joseph 

internal  medicine 
University  of  Maryland 
Baltimore,  Mankind 


neurology 

Johns  Hopkins  Universit) 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


Sewchand,  Franz 

internal  medicine 

Thomas  Jefferson  University 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Shah,  Amish 

internal  medicine 

Allegheny  Universit)  Hospitals 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Sjodin,  Lisa 

/"li  luatry 

Oregon  Health  Sciences 

University 

Portland,  Oregon 

Slick,  Julie 

emergency  medicine 
University  of  Maryland 
Baltimore,  Mankind 

Smith,  Janine 

internal  medicine 

Sinai  Hospital  of  Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

ophthalmology 

Case  Western  Reserve  University 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Anthony  Rema  (center)  joins  Mercy  Hospital  in  San  Diego  for  an  internal 
medicine  residency. 


Smith,  Sherri 

pediatrics 

University  ol  Maryland 

Baltimore,  \l.n  j  [and 

Sorra,  Mary 

obstetrics! gynecology 

Sinai  I  lospital  ol  Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Man  land 

Spencer,  Debbie 

obstetrii  i  ;.;i  net  "logy 
Thomas  [efFerson  University 
Philadelphia,  Pennsyh  ania 

Swanson,  Carol 

internal  medicine 
University  ol  Maryland 
Baltimore,  Mankind 

Tolan,  Myra  (Williams) 

internal  medicine 

Medical  Center  of  Delaware 

Newark,  Delaware 

Topol,  Deborah 

internal  medicine 
Georgetown  University 
Washington,  DC 

Tshibaka,  Cimenga 

surgery 

Medical  Center  of  Delaware 

Newark,  Delaware 


Urban,  Ann 

pediatrics 

University  of  Texas 
Galveston,  rexas 

Vanden  Bosche,  Marie 

family  practice 

I  aiK.istei  I  lealth  Alliance 
I  ancastei ,  Penns)  Ivania 

Vietri,  Nicholas 

internal  medicine 

Brooke  Army  Medical  ('enter 

Ft.  Sam  I  loUSton,   I  cxas 

Vu,  Tuananh 

emergency  medicine 
Medical  Center  of  Delaware 
Newark,  Delaware 

Wang,  Jane 

emergency  medicine 
Akron  City  Hospital 
Akron,  Ohio 

Wang,  John 

surgery 

Catholic  Medical  Centet 

Jamaica,  New  York 

Watkins,  Stanley 

internal  medicine 

University  of  Texas  Southwestern 

Dallas,  Texas 


Weiner,  Jay 

family  practice 
Williamsport  Hospital 
Williamsport,  Pennsylvania 

Weiner,  Risa 

medicine/pediatrics 
Rhode  Island  Hospital 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Winakur,  Richard 

orthopedics 

University  of  Mankind 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Woo,  Soonbok 

internal  medicine 
SUNY  at  Stony  Brook 
Stony  Brook,  New  York 

Yeatman,  Matthew 

internal  medicine 

The  [ohns  Hopkins  Hospital 

Baltimore,  Mankind 

Yeh,  Gloria 

internal  medicine 
Boston  Universit) 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Yoo,  Heui 

internal  medicine 
University  of  Maryland 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Ziedins,  Eduards 

surgery 

Fletcher  Allen  Healthcare  MCHV 
Burlington,  Vermont 

Zinderman,  Craig 

transitional 

Riverside  Regional  Medical 

Center 

Newport  News,  Virginia 

Zmurko,  Matthew 

orthopedics 

Wayne  State  University 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Please  note 

The  "transitional "  residency 
was  formerly  called  "rotation.  " 
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Dr.  Raymond  D.  Bahr  (far  right)  on  rounds  at  St.  Agnes  HealthCare. 

"Gen."  Bahr  Wages  War  Against 

Heart  Attacks 


r.  Raymond  D. 
Bahr,  F.A.C.P., 
F.A.C.C.,  is  the 
nation's  General  Patton  in  the 
war  on  heart  attacks. 

Gen.  George  S.  Patton  led 
American  troops  to  victory  in 
Europe  during  World  War  II, 
during  the  famous  "Battle  of 
ihc  Bulge,"  which  liberated 
parts  of  France  and  Belgium. 
Patron's  dramatic  flair  and 
muspoken  nature  seem  alive 
today  in  Dr.  Bahr,  whose  bat- 
tle is  on  a  different  front,  but 
is  just  as  aggressive  in  spirit. 

Like  Patton,  Dr.  Bahr, 
who  graduated  first  in  his 
class  from  the  University's 
St  hool  ol  Ph. inn, icy  in  1957 
and  graduated  in  1962  from 
the  School  of  Medicine,  is 
leading  an  entire  generation 
of  Americans.  1  )r.  Bahr  is 
leading  them  to  better  health 


by    D  e  b  o  r  a  h    R  a  n  d  u  I />  h     C  h  a  s  e 


and  longevity  through  early 
intervention  and  treatment  of 
chest  pain.  He  believes  that  if 
prompt  medical  intervention 
occurs  at  the  onset  of  chest 
pain  symptoms,  then  heart 
attacks  will  decline. 

As  medical  director  of  the 
Paul  Dudley  White  Coronary 
Care  System  at  St.  Agnes 
HealthCare,  in  Baltimore, 
Dr.  Bahr  aims,  by  the  year 
2000,  to  topple  heart  attacks 
from  their  long-standing  sta- 
tus as  the  nation's  leading 
cause  of  death.  He's  well  on 
the  way,  especially  in  his 
native  Maryland.  In  the 
spring,  physicians  and 
i        ik  hers  convened  for  the 
states  fust  symposium  on 
reducing  Maryland's  numbei 
of  heart  attack  deaths,  even 


earlier  than  the  year  2000. 
The  symposium  was  spon- 
sored by  St.  Agnes  and  the 
University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center. 

Like  any  good  general, 
Dr.  Bahr  speaks  of  his  plan  in 
military  terms:  'At  600,000 
deaths  annually,  heart  attacks 
kill  more  people  than  in  all 
previous  American  wars.  We 
ought  to  be  patriotic  about 
addressing  the  need  for 
prompt  intervention  and  care 
in  this  war  at  home." 

1  le  has  spread  his  forces 
wide,  enlisting  troops  that 
include  an  actor,  professional 
athletes,  Major  1  eague 
baseball  teams  and  the 
Blockbuster  video  chain. 


Moreover,  in  his  speeches, 
Dr.  Bahr  deputizes  audience 
members  to  intervene  as  early 
care  givers  if  they  witness 
someone  having  chest  pain  or 
other  heart  attack  symptoms. 

His  battle  plan  is  two- 
fold: 1 )  to  educate  Americans 
about  the  need  to  act  swiftly 
when  individuals  experience 
any  type  of  chest  pain;  and  2) 
to  establish  specially  designed 
chest  pain  centers  within 
emergency  rooms  throughout 
the  nation  to  handle  these 
individuals.  These  centers 
triage  chest  pain  patients — 
especially  those  requiring 
observation,  who  can  be 
helped  with  thrombolytic 
drugs  that  dissolve  the  blood 
clots  in  coronary  arteries  that 
trigger  heart  attacks. 

The  general's  fervor  stems 
from  an  incident  that 
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occurred  soon  after  he  com- 
pleted pharmacy  school. 
While  working  as  a  pharma- 
cist in  a  Baltimore  drugstore, 
one  day  he  noticed  that  a  cus- 
tomer, Jake  the  tailor, 
appeared  to  be  ill.  After  urg- 
ing Jake  to  see  his  doctor,  Dr. 
Bahr  turned  to  handle  other 
customers.  Three  hours  after 
leaving  the  store,  Jake  suf- 
fered a  fatal  heart  attack. 

The  death  of  Jake  and 
others  spurred  Dr.  Bahr  to 
enter  medical  school,  where 
he  discovered  a  passion  for 
internal  medicine,  later  spe- 
cializing in  coronary  care.  As 
an  intern,  Dr.  Bahr  worked  at 
St.  Agnes'  coronary  intensive 
care  unit,  becoming  its  chief 
resident  in  1967,  following 
federal  military  service. 

Despite  a  progressing 
career,  Dr.  Bahr  remained 
frustrated  at  witnessing  so 
many  heart  attack  deaths. 
Gradually,  he  recognized  that 
the  problem  was  that  the 
medical  establishment  usually 
addressed  care  after  an  indi- 
vidual experienced  a  heart 
attack.  "Heart  attacks  have 
beginnings  and  noticing 
symptoms  like  chest  pain  is 
early  intervention  that  could 
save  lives,"  he  observes. 
However,  patients  must  seek 
care  within  the  first  critical 
hour  of  noticing  pain. 

So  he  launched  his  strat- 
egy. In  1981,  after  several 
years  of  Dr.  Bahr's  urging,  St. 
Agnes  opened  the  world's  first 


chest  pain  center.  He  collabo- 
rated with  other  medical  pro- 
fessionals to  study  the  effects 
of  early  intervention.  He  and 
his  colleagues  published  their 
findings  in  numerous  medical 
journals,  including  the 
Maryland  Medical  Journal, 
the  American  Journal  of 
Cardiolog)',  and  more 
recently,  The  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine.  These 
papers  and  other  efforts 
spawned  an  interest  that  has 
led  more  than  700  hospitals 
in  the  nation  and  around  the 
world  to  follow  Dr.  Bahr's 
Early  Heart  Attack  Care 
(EHAC)  program. 

In  the  second  part  of  Dr. 
Bahr's  strategy',  he  spear- 
headed an  educational  out- 
reach program  to  the 
community,  aided  by  his  staff 
and  other  medical  personnel. 
They  spoke  to  schools,  and 
civic,  fraternal  and  service 
organizations.  Dr.  Bahr  spoke 
to  any  meeting  of  medical 
professionals  who  would 
invite  him.  In  the  early  days, 
he  encountered  opposition 
from  critics  who  complained 
that  "chest  pain  hysteria" 
would  flood  emergency 
rooms  with  patients  who  had 
nothing  more  than  indiges- 
tion. However,  time  has 
proven  the  wisdom  of  Dr. 
Bahr's  recommendations.  An 
estimated  3  million  patients 
annually  are  evaluated  in 
chest  pain  centers,  and  many 
are  treated  and  return  home 
in  a  timely,  efficient  and  cost- 
effective  manner. 


Dr.  Bahr's  enthusiasm  and 
sense  of  service  are  clearly 
infectious.  In  four  years,  he 
has  captured  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  baseball  fans  in  an 
educational  campaign  named 
for  the  late  A.  Bartlett  ("Bart") 
Giamatti,  who  served  as  com- 
missioner of  Major  League 
Baseball  before  dying  of  a 
heart  attack  in  1989.  In  the 
campaign,  fans  receive  free  lit- 
erature and  educational  videos 
about  early  heart  attack  care 
from  information  booths  at 
stadiums  nationwide.  During 
game  breaks,  a  public-service 
video,  starring  National 
Football  League  player  Reggie 
White,  of  the  Green  Bay 
Packers,  is  presented  to  direct 
fans  to  the  information 
booths.  This  effort  coincided 
with  free  informational  video 
rentals  from  the  national 
Blockbuster  video  chain.  Dr. 
Bahr  estimates  that  at  least 
500,000  people  have  heard 
the  message  through  these 
ventures. 

A  related  national  closed- 
circuit  video  effort  broadcast 
on  hotel  pay-per-view  movie 
networks  informs  guests  about 
early  heart  attack  care  in  a 
presentation  hosted  by 
actor/ comedian  Jonathan 
Winters.  Video  footage 
includes  Dr.  Bahr  in  the  St. 
Agnes  chest  pain  center,  meet- 
ing with  chest  pain  patients 
whose  prompt  trips  to  the 
facility  prevented  further 
complications. 


Throughout  the  different 
stages  of  the  campaign,  Dr. 
Bahr  has  remained  at  its  cen- 
ter, even  while  maintaining  a 
private  practice  and  teaching 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
He  is  a  recognized  authority, 
quoted  in  stories  throughout 
the  medical  literature  and  in 
general  consumer  publica- 
tions, including  Fortune 
Magazine,  among  others. 

Dr.  Bahr's  biggest  citation 
in  print  to  date  occurred  in 
the  February  1997  issue  of 
Reader's  Digest.  The  story  evi- 
dently struck  a  chord.  Since  it 
appeared,  Dr.   Bahr  has 
received  350  letters  a  week 
from  readers  around  the 
world,  many  of  whom  praise 
his  work  and  relate  personal 
insights  of  relatives,  friends 
and  coworkers  who  have  suf- 
fered heart  attacks.  In  addi- 
tion, monthly  requests  for 
information  on  early  heart 
attack  care  from  St.  Agnes' 
website  on  the  Internet  has 
increased  from  8,000  to 
58,000  since  the  article  was 
published. 

Like  any  self-respecting 
general,  Dr.  Bahr  is  not  ready 
for  an  armistice  based  on  cur- 
rent achievements  and  acco- 
lades. He  continues  to  press 
on,  striving  to  get  the  medical 
community  to  establish  a 
biennial  national  congress  on 
chest  pain  centers  and  early 
intervention  to  prevent  hearts 
attacks.  "We  have  to  continue 
to  fight.  This  war  is 
winnable,"  he  says. 
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President's  Message 
Murray  A.  Kalis h  73 


"Much  may  be  done  by  an  active  and  influential  Alumni  Association,  both  through  moral  influences  and  substantial  support,  to  stimulate, 
encourage  and  strengthen  the  efforts  of  those  who  for  the  time  being  direct  and  control  the  destinies  of  the  institution." 


Murray  Kalish 
of  the  Medical 


s  president  of  the  Medical  Alumni 

Association  (MAA),  it  would  be  fitting  to 

draft  a  statement  like  the  one  above  to  define 

.the  mission  of  our  Association  in  1997.  To 
take  credit  for  such  a  profound  statement,  how- 
ever, would  be  an  act  of  plagiarism.  These  words 
were  written  more  than  100  years  ago  by  Eugene 
Cordell,  Class  of  1868,  the  24th  president  of  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association,  who,  in  collabora- 
tion with  his  colleagues,  understood  the  impor- 
tance of  a  strong  alumni  association  and  the 
significant  role  it  plays  in  the  life  of  the  medical 
school. 

Our  Medical  Alumni  Association  was  formed 
on  the  stage  of  Ford's  Opera  House  after  commencement 
exercises  in  1874,  when  Richard  S.  Steuart,  Class  of  1822,  was 
elected  chairman  and  delivered  some  brief  remarks  during  an 
impromptu  meeting.  Formal  meetings  began  the  following  year 
with  the  election  of  a  president  and  have  been  held  annually 
since  then. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  serve  as  the  123rd  president  of  the 
MAA,  one  of  the  most  active  and  supportive  medical  alumni 
groups  in  the  country.  1  look  forward  to  building  on  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  1  22  presidents  who  served  before  me.  We  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  David  E.  Litrenta  '61,  my  immediate 
predecessor,  who  continued  to  advance  our  ambitious  agenda. 
During  David's  term,  we  completed  a  wonderfully  engaging 
video,  Ars  Medicinae,  which  traces  the  founding  of  our  school 
up  in  the  war  1823.  We  also  brought  closure  to  Phase  I  of  our 
Davidge  1  lall  structures  report,  which  included  our  application 
for  Nation. il  I  [istoric  landmark  status  through  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Davidge  Hall  is  now  considered  among  the  elite 
landmarks  in  the  United  States.  We  are  also  working  with  the 
I  >•  ni's  office  to  complete  renovation  ol  the  student  lounge  in 
the  Brcssler  Research  Building. 

As  we  stand  on  the  threshold  oi  a  new  millennium  and  peer 
toward  our  hiLeiitenni.il  celebration  in  2007,  there  is  much 


73,  123rd  president 
Alumni  Association 


work  to  be  done.  Our  loan  funds,  which  total 
$450,000,  must  continue  to  expand  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students.  Tuition  and  fees  for  in-state 
students  exceeds  $12,000  this  year;  out-of-state 
students  pay  about  twice  the  amount.  Moving 
ahead  with  Phase  II  of  the  Davidge  Hall  study 
can  provide  more  detail  on  needed  repairs  and 
uncover  answers  to  lingering  questions  about  our 
past.  And  it  would  be  appropriate  to  produce  a 
sequel  to  Ars  Medicinae  to  include  all  200  years  of 
medicine  at  the  School.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
tasks  we  must  address  during  the  next  year. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  three  new  mem- 
bers to  the  MAA  board  of  directors:  Kenneth 

Hoffman  '70,  Dennis  Kurgansky  '86,  and  Robert  Loeb  '77. 

It  is  also  important  to  thank  two  outgoing  members  for  their 

support:  Jacqueline  Kelly  '76  and  Philip  Mackowiak  '70.  Mark 

Applefeld  '69  also  completed  a  term  and  is  moving  up  to  serve 

as  treasurer. 

Please  contact  me  or  the  alumni  office  with  suggestions 

or  comments.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  during  the 

next  year. 

Murray  A.  Kalish  is  an  anesthesiologist  at  the  R  Adams  Cowley 
Shock  Trauma  Center.  Born  in  New  York,  he  earned  a  bachelors 
degree  and  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park  in  1969  before  receiving  a  medical  degree 
from  the  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  in  1 973.  He 
completed  his  training  in  anesthesiology  at  University  Hospital  in 
1977.  Front  1988  to  1990,  he  served  as  president  of  the  Maryland- 
DC  Society  of  Anesthesiologists  hi  1996,  Dr.  Kalish  was  president 
of  the  Baltimore  City  Medical  Society,  the  first  anesthesiologist  to 
hold  the  posit  i  (»i.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Statewide  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Advisory  Council  and  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
finance  subcommittee.  Dr.  Kalish  and  his  wife,  Michele  Rae,  have 
two  daughters:  Jennifer,  a  senior  at  Harvard,  and  Danielle,  a 
freshman  at  Columbia. 
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ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING 
KICKS  OFF  REUNION 

n  Wednesday,  April  30,  the  Medical  Alumni  Association 
held  its  annual  business  meeting  in  Davidge  Hall  to  elect 
new  officers  and  board  members  and  to  make  amendments 
to  its  bylaws. 

Murray  A.  Kalish  '73  was  named  president  and  Selvin 
Passen  '60  became  president-elect.  Richard  L.  Taylor  '75  was 
elected  first  vice  president,  Andrew  Maiinow  '81  was  re-elected 
to  the  position  of  secretary  and  Mark  Applefeld  '69  was  elected 
treasurer. 

Elected  to  serve  three-year  terms  as  board  members  are 
Kenneth  Hoffman  '70,  Robert  Loeb  '77  and  Dennis 
Kurgansky  '86,  the  first  member  of  his  class  to  win  election. 


Outgoing  MAA 
president  David  E. 
Litrenta  '61  (far 
right)  with  the  three 
outgoing  board 
members:  (from  left) 
Philip  Mackowiak 
70.  Mark  Applefeld 
'69  and  Jacqueline 
Kelly  76. 


1997-98  MAA  Board 
of  Directors 

<  )///!  (I    ■ 

President,  Murray  A.  Kalish  73 
President-Elect,  Selvin  Passen  '60 
First  Vice  President,  Richard  L. 
I  aylor  '75 

I  reasurer,  Mark  Applefeld  '69 
Secretary,  Andrew  M.ilinow  '81 

Board  Members 
Samuel  Abrams  '54 
Nijole '      i      l  '63 
Rona  Eisen  '77 
Kenneth  I  lolinun  '70 
Mmton  Krieger  '52 
Dennis  Kurgansky  '86 
Robert  Loeb  77 
James  P.  Richardson  '80 
Walker  Robinson  70 
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Richard  L.  Taylor  75.  the  MAA's 
treasurer,  moves  up  to  first  vice 
president. 


Class  of  72  Scientific  Session  participants  (from  left):  Drs.  Howard  J. 
Weinstein,  Miriam  C.  Turner,  Barry  Wolk,  Nelson  Hendler  and  Peter  D.  Vash. 
Not  pictured  is  William  Merritt. 


SCHOOL  UPDATE  AND  THE  1997 
SCIENTIFIC  SESSION 


ean  Donald  E.  Wilson 

discussed  developments 
at  the  School  of 
Medicine  in  Chemical 
Hall  on  Friday  morning,  May 
2.  Some  50  alumni  and 
guests  listened  to  the  dean's 
presentation  before  a  ques- 
tion-and-answer  session. 

The  Class  of  1972  invited 
five  members  of  its  class  to 
speak  during  the  1 997 
Scientific  Update  which  fol- 
lowed the  deans  program. 
Barry  Wolk  '72  moderated 
the  session.  Speakers  included 
Howard  J.  Weinstein  '72 
( "The  Acute  Leukemias — New 
Developments  and  Future 
<  /',///<  uyi  i  "  I:  Nelson 
Hendler  '72  ( "Commonly 
Overlooked  Diagnoses  in 
Chronic  Pain  Patients"); 


William  Merritt  '72  ( "Info- 
Nomads — From  Weed  to  the 
Web— Are  We  There  Yet?")', 
Peter  D.  Vash  '72 
{"Civilization,  Cortisol,  and 
Corpulence");  and  Miriam  C. 
Turner  '72  ( "How  One 
Pediatrician  Approaches 
Attention  Deficit  Disorder"). 


MEWQU 
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Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson  during  the 
School  of  Medicine  update. 
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DEAN,  AMA  PRESIDENT  PARTICIPATE  IN  REUNION  SYMPOSIUM 


chool  of  Medicine  Dean 
\  Donald  E.  Wilson  and 
I  I  American  Medical 
U  Association  (AMA) 
President  Daniel  H.  Johnson 
Jr.,  M.D.,  were  two  of  the 
participants  in  the  Third 
Annual  Ross  Z.  ('40)  & 
Grace  S.  Pierpont  Alumni 
Symposium  on  Wednesday, 
April  30.  The  symposium, 
held  in  Davidge  Hall,  was 
entitled  "Managed  Care:  Are 
We  Headed  in  the  Right 
Direction?." 


Lee  Dixon,  director 
of  the  Health  Policy  Tracking 
Service  of  the  National 
Conference  of  State 
Legislatures,  and  Charles  C. 
Wilhelm,  M.D.,  national 
medical  director  for  Principal 
Health  Care,  Inc.,  rounded 
out  the  panel,  which  was 
moderated  by  Hiram  C.  Polk 
Jr.,  M.D.,  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  department 
of  surgery  at  the  University 
of  Louisville  School  or 
Medicine.  More  than  75 
alumni  attended  the  event. 


Symposium  speakers  were  (from  left):  Lee  Dixon,  Drs.  Daniel  H.  Johnson  Jr. 
Donald  E.  Wilson,  Charles  C.  Wilhelm  and  Hiram  C.  Polk. 


Ross  Pierpont  '40  (at  left)  exchanges  greetings  with  James  Frenkil  '37  prior 
to  the  symposium. 


Calls  for  1998  Awards  Nominations 

Honor  Award  &  Gold  Key  MAA  Service 
Award 

Alumni,  faculty  and  friends  are  invited  to  send  in  nominations  for  the 
1998  MAA-sponsored  awards  by  Feb.  1,  1998.  The  Honor  Award  & 
Gold  Key  is  presented  to  a  living  alumnus  based  on  outstanding 
contributions  to  medicine  and  distinguished  service  to  mankind. 
Factors  considered  in  the  selection  process  include:  impact  of 
accomplishments;  local,  national  and  international  recognition; 
supporting  letters;  and  publications. 

The  Medical  Alumni  Association  Service  Award  is  given  to  an 
individual  who  has  provided  outstanding  service  to  the  Association. 
Letters  of  nomination  for  both  awards  must  include  a  curriculum 
vitae  and  should  be  addressed  to: 


Barry  Friedman,  M.D.  '69 
Chair,  Awards  Committee 
Medical  Alumni  Association 
522  West  Lombard  Street 
Baltimore,  MD  21201-1636 
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23  MEMBERS  WELCOMED  INTO  JOHN  BEALE  DAVIDGE  ALLIANCE 


Twenty-three  members  joined  the  John  Beale  Davidge 
Alliance  (JBDA)  during  the  last  year  and  were  honored  at 
the  World  Trade  Center  during  the  Alliance's  annual  lun- 
cheon Thursday,  May  1 .  The  MAA  also  announced  the 
founding  of  a  new  honors  level  within  the  JBDA:  the  Silver 
Circle.  More  than  80  donors  attended  the  luncheon  with  Dean 
Donald  E.  Wilson  and  MAA  president  David  E.  Litrenta  '61. 
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Dr.  George  ('57)  and  Jane  Lentz  visit  with  Frederick  Plugge  '57 
and  Barbree  Henderson. 


New  JBDA  Members 

Robert  Beach  '75 
Arnold  S.  Blaustein  '66 
Elizabeth  B.  Cannon-Hall  '39 
Gretta  Estey 
Charles  Hoesch  '75 
Paul  C.  Hudson  '55 
George  Lentz  '57 
Henry  F.  Maguire  '45 
W.  Haddox  Sothoron  '62 
Nathan  Stofberg  '60 

Charter  Silver  Circle  Members 

Anonymous  '75 
Joseph  Baggett  '45 
Henry  Briele  '70 
Foster  L.  Billiard  '55 
Noel  M.  Chiantella  75 
Mary  Dorcas  Clark  '45 
John  Coursey  '59 
William  Dunseath  '59 
Robert  A.  Helsel  '69 
Kenneth  Hoffman  '70 
Thorn  Lobe  '75 


Allan  Macht  '46 
Andrew  Malinow  '81 
Joseph  McLaughlin  '56 
Morton  Mower  '59 
George  Peck  '53 
Edward  Perl  '74 
Joel  Renbaum  '68 
Donald  C.  Roane  '65 
Kristin  Stueber  '69 

New  1807  Circle  Members 

Anonymous  '50 

Anonymous  '60 

John  Alexander  '58 

John  Alexander  II  '89 

Frank  Calia,  M.D. 

Lee  Elgin  '52 

Morris  Funk  '78 

Leland  Garrison  '63 

Morton  D.  Kramer  '55 

Geoffrey  B.  Liss  '76 

Martin  Passen  '90 

Sylvia  Passen 

Lawrence  Perlman  '37 

Milton  Robinson  '35* 

William  Rogers  '43D 

John  M.  Shad  '35 

Susan  Tash 

Raymond  K.  Thompson  '41* 

[warded  Posthumously 


(From  left)  Sylvia  and  Selvin  Passen  '60  with  MAA  president  David  E. 
Litrenta  '61,  their  son  Martin  Passen  '90  and  Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson.  The 
Passens  were  among  the  new  members  of  the  John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance 
this  year. 
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ENJOYING  BALTIMORE'S  NATIONAL  AQUARIUM 


I        ore  than  200  alumni 
I  /     and  guests  roamed  the 
1/      four  floors  of  the 
..II.  National  Aquarium  in 
downtown  Baltimore  on 
Thursday,  May  1.  They 
enjoyed  the  underwater  and 
animal  exhibits  and  feasted 
on  a  variety  of  foods. 


Irvin  Cohen  '47 
and  his  wife, 
Lucille. 


Former  School  of  Medicine  Dean  John  Dennis  '45  and 
his  wife.  Mary  Helen. 


(From  left)  Sheldon  Markowitz  '67  and  his  wife,  Leslie  Craven,  visit  with  Lynn 
and  John  Rowell  '67. 
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(From  left) 
Barbara  Maresca 
and  G.  Michael 
Maresca  '87,  Ken 
Kyser,  Yvonne 
Ottaviano  '87 
and  Betty  Kyser 
'87. 
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CLASS  PARTIES 


Class  of  1932  at  the  Center  Club 


Class  of  1937  at  the  Center  Club 


I        / 

Class  of  1942  at  Baltimore  Country  Club 


Class  of  1987  at  the  Arts  Pavilion  at  Oregon  Ridge 


Class  of  1952  at  the  Center  Club 


Class  of  1967  at  LeBistro  Midi  Restaurant 


Class  of  1992  at  Lista's  Restaurant 


Class  of  1962  at  Boccaccio  Restaurant 
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CLASS  PARTIES 


Class  of  1947  at  the  Engineering  Society  of  Baltimore 


Class  of  1957  at  Baltimore  Country  Club 


Class  of  1972  at  the  World  Trade  Center 


Class  of  1982  at 

Velleggia's 

Restaurant 


Class  photographs  can  be 

ordered  for  $10  by  contacting 
the  Medical  Alumni  Office 
at  (410)  706-7454. 


Class  of  1977 
at  Harborview 
Marina 
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THE  122ND  ALUMNI  RECOGNITION  DINNER  AT  THE  CAMDEN  CLUB 


I        ore  than  225  alumni 
1  /     and  guests  gathered  at 
1/      the  Camden  Club  at 
. .  1 JL  Oriole  Park  at  Camden 
Yards  for  the  122nd  Alumni 
Recognition  Dinner  on 
Saturday  evening,  May  3. 
During  the  program,  James 
Cerda  '61  received  the  MAA 
Honor  Award  and  Gold  Key. 
Theodore  C.  Patterson  '61 
received  the  MAA 
Distinguished  Service  Award 
and  James  Frenkil  '37  was 
named  a  Lifetime  Honorary 
Board  Member. 
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MAA  President  David  E.  Litrenta 
'61  (left)  conratulates  James  Frenkil 
'37,  only  the  second  alumnus  to  be 
named  a  lifetime  honorary  board 
member. 


Samuel  Glick  '25  attends  the 
Recognition  Dinner  with  his  wife, 
Bess. 


Murray  A.  Kalish  73  (right) 
receives  the  gavel  from  Dr.  Litrenta 
as  he  assumes  the  presidency  of 
the  MAA. 


Jacqueline  Kelly  76,  the  1997  Reunion  Chair,  toasts  the 
50-year  class. 


Amy  Frenkil  Meadows,  daughter  of  James  Frenkil  '37, 
shares  a  dance  with  her  uncle.  Victor  Frenkil. 


James  Cerda  '61  (right)  receives 
the  MAA  Honor  Award  &  Gold  Key 
from  Dr.  Litrenta. 


Arlie  Mansberger  '47  (at  left)  and  Nevins  Todd  Jr.  '57. 


MAA  president-elect  Murray  A.  Kalish  73  chats  with 
Rosalie  and  Morion  Rapoport  '60,  CEO  of  UMMS. 


Theodore  Patterson  '62  (right) 
receives  the  MAA  Distinguished 
Service  Award  from  Dr.  Litrenta. 
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JAMES  CERDA  '61:  RENAISSANCE  MAN 


by  Vicki  Strittmater 


bscure  but  true:  in  the 
late  1800s  the  University 
of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine  fielded  a  foot- 
ball team.  Had  it  endured 
until  Jim  Cerda's  time,  he 
would  have  been  its  head 
cheerleader.  Or  perhaps  its 
quarterback.  Head  of  the 
marching  band,  maybe.  He 
certainly  has  the  enthusiasm, 
the  leadership  skills  and  the 
musical  talent  to  have  done 
all  of  the  above. 

A  conversation  with  this 
year's  Honor  Award  and  Gold 
Key  winner  is  a  roller  coaster 
ride  of  anecdotes  and  asides, 
hilarious  and  serious,  none  of 
which  can  begin  to  disguise 
his  self-professed  "great  love" 
for  his  alma  mater,  and  par- 
ticularly his  mentor, 
Theodore  Woodward  38 
(imitated  by  Dr.  Cerda  with 
uncanny  and  affectionate 
accuracy). 

Dr.  Cerda  was  actually 
leaning  more  toward  Mozart 
than  medicine,  playing  the 
piano  at  age  3  and  composing 
at  age  5.  He  attended 
Baltimore's  prestigious 
Peabody  Conservatory,  "rid- 
ing the  Royal  Blue  bus  from 
Hyattsville"  each  day.  As  time 
went  on,  he  discovered  an 
interest  in  political  science 
and  in  service,  joining  the 
U.S.  Navy  in  1951.  "Being  a 
piano  player,  they  naturally 


assumed  I'd  be  a  good  typist," 
he  laughs.  After  his  Navy 
stint,  his  interests  broadened 
to  include  science,  and  he 
began  attending  the 
University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park,  graduating  with 
honors  in  1957. 

He  then  entered  medical 
school  and  the  love  affair 
began.  "The  Class  of '61  was 
so  special,"  Dr.  Cerda  recalls. 
"Probably  a  third  of  us  were 
Korean  war  veterans.  We  had 
a  medical  missionary  and  an 
airline  pilot.  We  were  more 
mature  and  we  bonded  well." 
Upon  graduation,  again  with 
honors,  Dr.  Cerda  chose  to 
specialize  in  gastroenterology 
after  seeing  his  dad  fight  a 
peptic  ulcer.  "I  started  my 
residency  in  Harrisburg,"  he 
remembers.  "Johnny  Joe 
Bennett  and  I  used  to  dream 
of  being  kindly  country  doc- 
tors, with  our  horse  and 
buggy  and  our  black  bags." 
But  Dr.  Woodward's  influ- 
ence was  too  strong,  even 
from  afar;  Dr.  Cerda  finished 
his  residency  back  at 
Maryland,  followed  by  a  fel- 
lowship at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  settled  in  at 
the  University  of  Florida, 
where  he  is  professor  of  medi- 
cine and  chief  of  nutrition 
support  at  the  Shands  Clinic. 

In  between,  Jim  Cerda's 
life  has  been  almost  Walter 
Mitty-like,  though  he  prefers 
to  think  of  it  as  "multidimen- 
sional." He  has:  played  piano 


with  Van  Cliburn  and  for  for- 
mer Presidents  Truman, 
Eisenhower  and  Kennedy; 
been  sworn  in  at  Davidge 
Hall  as  a  rear  admiral  in  the 
Naval  Reserve;  co-founded 
the  "Docs  of  Dixieland,"  a 
band  that  raises  money  for 
medical  student  scholarships; 
made  frequent  local  and 
national  television  appear- 
ances as  a  nutrition  expert; 
received  numerous  reaching 
awards;  married  his  "best 
friend"  and  raised  three  "great 
kids." 

But  his  Maryland  memo- 
ries seem  to  maintain  a  spe- 


cial luster.  "My  mentors  and 
classmates  at  Maryland  made 
my  career,"  he  states.  "1  feel 
so  privileged  to  be  part  of 
such  a  great  tradition."  And 
his  latest  accolade?  "I  am  just 
humbled  by  it,"  he  says,  refer- 
ring to  his  selection  by  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association 
for  the  Honor  Award  and 
Gold  Key.  "I  really  feel  that 
I'm  getting  the  award  on 
behalf  of  the  entire  Class  of 
'61,  many  of  whom  could 
have  won  it."  He  pauses  a 
beat,  the  timing  of  an  experi- 
enced raconteur:  "I've  taken 
down  half  of  my  other 
plaques  so  I  could  put  this 
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Bookstore  Has  A 
Prescription  For 

Every  Doctor! 
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Books  in  Stock 
Scrubs  & 
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Medical  Books 
Diagnostic  & 
Medical  Equipment 
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Journal  of  the  American 

Theodore  Woodward,  of 
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Ministry  of  Health. 
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in  the  private  practice  of  cardi- 

1996. 

the  1997  John  P.  McGovern 

ology. 
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Compleat  Physician  Award. 

Arno  L.  Zaritsky,  of  Virginia 

1  990 

The  honor  is  presented  annu- 

1 970 

Beach,  Va.,  is  interim  chair- 

Jennifer Corder,  and  her  hus- 

ally by  the  Houston  Academy 

Arthur  O.  Anderson,  of 
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page  on  the  World  Wide  Web. 
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They had  their  third  child, 
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tled "Cellular  Trafficking  in 
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mitment  to  medical  humani- 

the Immune  System,"  on  Nov. 

Julius  Edlavitch,  a  pediatrician 

Jennifer  enjoys  her  flexible 
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6  in  Davidge  Hall.  It  was  the 

at  Fridley  Children's  Hospital, 
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first time  he  had  visited 
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1  946 

1  973            HI^HIH 

schat/pediatrics.  Paula 

Roeser,  of  Philadelphia,  gave 

James  Roberts,  of  Berlin,  Md., 

Edwin  A. 

Ehrlich,  of  Silver  Spring,  Md., 

birth  to  her  second  child,  a 

announces  that  arrangements 

Deitch,  of               E»~*5l 

and  her  husband,  Samuel 

daughter  named  Abigail,  in 

are  being  made  for  the  52nd 

Short  Hills, 

Agger,  announce  the  birth  of 

February  1997.  She  continues 

reunion  of  the  Class  of  1946, 

N.J.,  is  cur-                          ^L 

their  fifth  child,  Joseph 

to  work  as  an  emergency  room 

to  be  held  from  Oct.  4  to  9, 

BT;^     AM 

Edward,  on  Jan.  2. 

attending  at  Pennsylvania 

1998  in  Ocean  City,  Md.  A 

ing  as                   MW  Jf  MM 

Hospital. 

block  of  rooms  has  been 

president  of 

i  98a 

reserved  at  the  Dunes  Manor 

the  American  Burn 

Harry  S.  Strothers  III,  of 

1  996 

Hotel.  Interested  parties 

Association.  Dr.  Deitch  is  pro- 

Atlanta, is  associate  chairman 

Robert  Corder  and  his  wife, 

should  contact  Dr.  Roberts 

fessor  of  surgery  and  chairman 

and  interim  clinical  services 

Jennifer,  M.D.  '90,  of 

through  the  alumni  office. 

of  the  department  of  surgery 

director  of  the  department  of 

Crownsville,  Md.,  say  they 

at  UMDNJ-New  Jersey 

family  medicine  at  Morehouse 

enjoy  the  University's  home- 

1 964 

Medical  School. 

School  of  Medicine,  where  he 

page  on  the  World  Wide  Web. 

William  S.  Byers,  of 

remains  associate  professor 

They  had  their  third  child, 

I  riendswood,  Texas,  received 

1  974 

and  residency  program  direc- 

Adam, on  Oct.  31,  1996. 

the  chief  of  staff  distinguished 

Kenneth  Goodwich,  of 

tor  of  the  department.  His 

Jennifer  enjoys  her  flexible 

service  award  as  1996 

Owings  Mills,  Md.,  has 

most  recent  publication, 

schedule  as  a  pediatrician  at 

Physician  of  the  Year  at  the 

opened  an  office  for  weight 

"The  Relationship  Between 

North  Arundel  Hospital  and 

Mainland  Center  Hospital  in 

loss  in  Laurel.  Arthur  P. 

Ethnicity  and  Advance 

Robert  is  serving  an  emer- 

lexas City.  Dr.  Byers  serves  as 

Liang,  of  Atlanta,  traveled  to 

Directives  in  a  Frail  Elderly 

gency  medicine  residency  at 

the  hospital's  director  of  the 

Moscow  to  conduct  training 
in  applied  epidemiology  in 
collaboration  with  Russian 

Population,"  appeared  in  the 

UMMS. 
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Ralph  Howard  Zinn  '27 

Dr.  Kimmel  enrolled  in 

Dr.  Tierney  served  in  the 

always  a  supporter  of  the 

Bridgeport,  W.Va. 

Bloomfield  College,  where  he 

Pacific  during  World  War  II 

School  of  Medicine.  He  is  sur- 

October 10,  1996 

audited  courses  for  several 

and  was  a  member  of  the  first 

vived  by  his  wife,  three  chil- 

Dr. Zinn  completed  a  resi- 

years. He  is  survived  by  his 

medical  team  in  Nagasaki, 

dren  and  three  grandchildren. 

dency  at  Ohio  Valley  General 

wife,  Minna,  three  daughters, 

Japan,  after  the  dropping  of 

Hospital  in  Wheeling.  He 

four  grandchildren  and  three 

the  atomic  bomb.  He  retired 

John  A.  SchoII'4l 

practiced  general  medicine 

great-grandchildren. 

Irom  private  practice  in  1986, 

Escondido,  Calif. 

from  1928  until  his  retirement 

having  served  as  West  Haven's 

January  14,  1997 

in  1963,  and  is  survived  by  his 

Melvin  R.  Aungst  '35 

medical  examiner,  town  health 

Dr.  Scholl  interned  at  Mercy 

wire,  Grace  Spitznogle,  one 

Aberdeen,  Md. 

officer  and  police  surgeon.  Dr. 

Hospital  in  Pittsburgh  prior  to 

daughter,  three  grandchildren 

January  20,  1997 

Tierney  was  the  football  team's 

his  service  in  the  Army 

and  three  great-grandchildren. 

Dr.  Aungst  completed  a  one- 

doctor  at  Notre  Dame  High 

Medical  Corps  with  the  105th 

year  internship  at  Church 

School  and  was  a  recipient  of 

Station  Hospital  in  North 

Charles  Kimmel  '33 

Home  Infirmary  in  Baltimore 

the  Knights  of  Honor  at  Notre 

Africa  during  World  War  II. 

Bloomfield,  N.J. 

and  worked  at  St.  Joseph's 

Dame  and  the  Man  of  the 

Following  the  war,  he  trained 

January  13,  1997 

Hospital,  where  he  completed 

Year  horn  West  1  laven 

in  general  surgery  and  neuro- 

Dr. Kimmel  interned  at  St. 

a  surgery  residency.  From 

Community  House.  He  is  sur- 

surgery at  Ohio  State 

Peter's  Hospital  in  New 

1940  to  1942,  he  practiced  at 

vived  by  his  wile,  Winifred, 

University  in  Columbus  and 

Brunswick.  He  was  a  member 

the  Maryland  House  of 

two  sons,  three  daughters,  lour 

served  a  fellowship  in  neuro- 

ol the  medical  staff  at 

Correction.  In  1942,  Dr. 

grandchildren  and  two  great- 

surgery at  Massachusetts 

Mountainside  Hospital  and, 

Aungst  entered  the  Army's 

grandchildren. 

General  Hospital.  He  prac- 

during the  Depression, 

28th  Division,  which  was  a 

ticed  neurosurgery  in  the 

worked  in  the  hospital's  ear, 

Pennsylvania  National  Guard 

G.  Roger  Myers  '40 

Boston  area  until  1974,  when 

nose  and  throat  clinic.  In 

unit,  and  served  in  the 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

he  moved  to  Escondido.  He 

1942,  he  enlisted  in  the  Army 

European  theater.  He  was  a 

January  27,  1997 

was  a  first-class  aviation  med- 

Air Corps  as  a  medical  officer. 

member  ol  the  American 

Dr.  Myers  graduated  from 

ical  examiner  for  the  Federal 

With  the  rank  of  captain,  he 

College  of  Surgeons,  the 

Washington  and  Lee 

Aviation  Association  until 

served  two  years  overseas  as 

International  College  ol 

University  in  1936,  before 

March  1 996,  when  he  retired 

squadron  surgeon  with  the  8th 

Surgeons  and  the  Maine 

enrolling  at  the  School  of 

because  of  failing  health.  Dr. 

Fighter  Control  Squadron  in 

Medical  Association.  Dr. 

Medicine.  In  June  1940,  he 

Scholl  is  survived  by  his  wife, 

New  Guinea,  as  well  as  Leyte 

Aungst  also  served  two  terms 

married  Nell  Fooks,  enlisted 

Dr.  Mary  Louise. 

and  Luzon  in  the  Philippines. 

as  president  of  the  Aroostook 

into  the  Navy  Medical  Corps 

Following  his  discharge  in 

County  Medical  Society.  He  is 

as  a  lieutenant  and  set  out  for 

E.  Andrew  Zepp  '42 

1945,  he  resumed  his  medical 

survived  by  his  wife,  Miriam, 

the  Philadelphia  Naval 

St.  Peters,  Mo. 

practice  and,  in  1956,  became 

and  several  nieces  and 

Hospital  for  his  internship. 

senior  assistant  medical  direc- 

nephews. 

After  retiring  from  the  Navy  as 

Herbert  L.  Berry  '43D 

tor  of  Blue  Shield  of  New 

a  commander  in  1948,  Dr. 

McLean,  Va. 

Jersey  and  medical  advisor  to 

Irving  Klompus  '35 

Myers  carried  on  a  family  gen- 

January 20,  1997 

the  New  Jersey  Hospital  Plan. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

eral  practice  in  California  and 

Dr.  Berry  served  an  internship 

He  retired  in  1981.  Dr. 

also  served  as  chief  of  staff  at 

and  residency  at  San  Diego 

Kimmel  was  a  member  of 

Lawrence  M.  Tierney  '36 

Grossmont  Hospital.  He 

General  Hospital  and  a  one- 

both  the  Essex  County  and 

West  Haven,  Conn. 

retired  in  1980.  He  is  remem- 

year surgery  fellowship  at 

the  New  Jersey  medical  soci- 

December 26,  1996 

bered  by  his  classmates  as  a 

Massachusetts  General 

eties.  During  his  retirement, 

During  his  tenure  in  the  Navy, 

gentle  and  kind  man  who  was 

continued  on  next  page 
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from  previous  page 

1988.  He  was  preceded  in 

Medicaid  and  the  Department 

either  pain  or  fear.  He  is  sur- 

Hospital. He  was  a  general 

death  by  his  wife,  Doris  Rush, 

of  Veterans  Affairs.  Dr.  Weeks 

vived  by  his  wife,  Sigrid. 

surgeon  and,  after  retiring, 

and  is  survived  by  one  son  and 

was  active  in  several  commu- 

continued medical  research  on 

one  grandson. 

nity  organizations,  including 

Granger  Gideon  Sutton  Jr. 

morbid  obesity.  Dr.  Berry  and 

the  American  Red  Cross  and 

'58 

his  wife,  Virginia,  raised  four 

Nicholas  Demmy  50 

the  Community  Foundation 

Lutherville,  Md. 

children. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

of  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley.  He 

March  3,  1997 

January  13,  1997 

was  preceded  in  death  by  a  son 

Dr.  Sutton  joined  the  Army  as 

Paul  G.  Herold  '44 

and  is  survived  by  his  wife, 

a  first  lieutenant  medical 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Julian  Ward  Reed  '52 

Esther,  one  son,  two  daughters 

intern  and  performed  an 

March  24,  1997 

W.  Friendship,  Md. 

and  two  grandchildren. 

internship  at  Brooke  General 

After  graduation,  Dr.  Herold 

Hospital  at  Fort  Sam  Houston 

served  two  years  as  a  captain 

Harry  Stephen  Weeks  Jr.  '53 

Marvin  A.  Goldiner  '55 

in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  It  was 

in  the  Army  Medical  Corps. 

Wheeling,  WVa. 

Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

there  that  he  met  his  future 

A  general  surgeon,  he  main- 

January 7,  1997 

December  10,  1996 

wife,  Barbara,  who  was  com- 

tained a  private  practice  in 

Dr.  Weeks  served  his  intern- 

Following a  residency  at 

missioned  as  a  second  lieu- 

Baltimore for  35  years  before 

ship  at  Mercy  Hospital  and  his 

Baltimore  City  Hospital,  Dr. 

tenant  dietetic  intern  for  the 

retiring  in  the  mid-1980s.  He 

residency  in  anesthesiology  at 

Goldiner  performed  endocrine 

Army.  They  traveled  to  Hawaii 

practiced  at  Church  Hospital 

Ohio  Valley  General  Hospital 

research  with  Drs.  J.  Conn 

where  Dr.  Sutton  served  as  a 

and  Maryland  General 

in  Wheeling.  He  began  his 

and  S.  Fajans  in  Ann  Arbor, 

preventive  medicine  officer  at 

Hospital,  where  he  had  been 

medical  practice  in  Clarksburg 

Mich.  He  traveled  to  London 

Fort  Shafter.  In  1961,  they 

assistant  chief  of  staff  in  the 

in  1956  and  moved  to 

to  continue  his  research  with 

moved  to  Michigan,  where  Dr. 

1 940s.  Dr.  Herold  often  made 

Wheeling  in  1957,  where  he 

Dr.  T.  M.  Chalmers  at 

Sutton  served  a  neurological 

house  calls  and  used  his 

practiced  at  Ohio  Valley 

Middlesex  Hospital.  Dr. 

residency  at  the  University  of 

knowledge  of  poetry,  especially 

Medical  Center  for  nearly  40 

Goldiner  was  assistant  chief  of 

Michigan  Medical  Center  in 

Shakespeare,  to  put  patients  at 

years.  Dr.  Weeks  also  practiced 

medicine  at  Goldwater 

Ann  Arbor.  He  was  an  NIH 

ease.  He  is  survived  by  his 

at  Wheeling  Hospital  and  East 

Memorial  Hospital  in  New 

fellow  for  two  years  in  the 

wife,  Mary  Woodburn,  three 

Ohio  Regional  Hospital  in 

York  City  from  1965  to  1967 

electroencephalography  labo- 

daughters and  lour  grandchil- 

Martins Ferry.  He  was  clinical 

and  assistant  director  of  medi- 

ratory at  the  University  of 

dren. 

professor  of  anesthesiology  at 

cine  at  Grasslands  Hospital 

Maryland  Hospital  and  from 

West  Virginia  University 

from  1967  to  1971.  He  was 

1966  to  1968  served  as  an 

Carl  H.  Kennedy  Jr.  '48 

School  of  Medicine.  A 

clinical  director  of  medicine  at 

instructor.  He  was  assistant 

Pittsford,  N.Y. 

national  leader  in  the  field  of 

Mount  Vernon  Hospital  from 

professor  in  neurology  and 

January  20,  1997 

peer  review,  Dr.  Weeks  was 

1971  to  1981,  and  continued 

assistant  electroencephalogra- 

I  )r.  Kennedy  trained  at 

instrumental  in  writing  laws 

to  practice  there  until  his 

pherfrom  L 968  to  1976. 

Episcopal  1  lospital  in 

that  govern  quality  oversight 

death.  Perhaps  his  most 

Promoted  to  associate  profes- 

Philadelphia from  1948  to 

of  the  Medicare  program  in 

notable  achievement  was  the 

sor  in  1976,  Dr.  Sutton  also 

1950,  alter  which  he  served  in 

the  early  1970s.  Since  1975, 

way  he  confronted  his  termi- 

served as  head  of  the  Jerome 

the  U.S.  Navy  with  the 

he  had  served  as  president  and 

nal  illness,  remaining  cheerful 

K.  Merlis  Laboratory  of 

I  )est rover  Fleet  until  1953. 

medical  director  of  the  West 

and  courageous  throughout 

Clinical  Neurophysiology,  two 

I  )r.  Kennedy  practiced  oh 

Virginia  Medical  Institute,  an 

the  year  following  diagnosis. 

positions  he  maintained  until 

rics  and  gynecology  at 

organization  that  performs 

He  continued  to  work  and 

his  retirement  in  1989.  He  is 

Frankford  1  lospital  in 

quality  oversight  for  Medicare, 

travel,  never  admitting  to 

survived  by  his  wife,  two  sons, 

Philadelphia  until  retiring  in 

two  daughters  and  two  grand- 
children. 
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Carleton  J.  Lindgren  '63 

David  L.  Allender  73 

M.D./Ph.D.  program, 

University.  He  received  addi- 

Independence Mo. 

Timonium,  Md. 

whereby  students  receive  com- 

tional training  at  McGill 

April 9,  1997 

February  10,  1997 

bined  medical  and  scientific 

University  in  Montreal.  Dr. 

Dr.  Lindgren  completed  an 

Dr.  Allender  is  survived  by  His 

training  in  order  to  investigate 

Modarressi  joined  the  faculty 

internship  at  Broadlawns 

mother,  Esther,  three  brothers, 

human  disease  from  both  basic 

at  the  University  of  Maryland 

Hospital  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 

four  nephews  and  one  niece. 

science  and  clinical  medicine 

in  1967,  specializing  in  child 

and  a  residency  in  psychiatry 

perspectives.  He  directed  the 

development.  In  the  late 

at  Cherokee  State  Hospital. 

Bruce  P.  Bollens  '82 

program  for  six  years.  In  addi- 

1980s, he  founded  the 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Coast 

Severn  a  Park,  Md. 

tion  to  teaching  and  research, 

Coldspring  Family  Center 

Guard  and  Reserves  from 

December  24,  1996 

he  was  acting  vice  president 

Therapeutic  Nursery,  which 

1957  to  1965.  Dr.  Lindgren 

for  research  and  dean  of  the 

attempts  to  intervene  as  early 

practiced  psychiatry  in 

graduate  school  at  UM. 

as  possible  in  the  lives  of  chil- 

Independence for  25  years  and 

FACU  i_t  y 

Dr.  Max  left  Maryland  in 

dren  who  have  suffered  emo- 

in Lees  Summit  for  the  past 

1992  to  become  dean  or  the 

tionally  scarring  traumas.  He 

three  years.  Previously,  he 

Stephen  R.  Max,  Ph.D. 

graduate  school  and  vice  presi- 

retired last  year.  Dr.  Modarressi 

served  as  medical  director  of 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

dent  for  research  at 

is  survived  by  two  daughters. 

Comprehensive  Mental 

April  10,  1997 

Hahnemann  University,  now 

Health  Services  Inc.,  for  10 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Dr. 

known  as  Allegheny  University 

years.  He  was  a  member  of 

Max  was  professor  or  biologi- 

of the  Health  Sciences.  He  is 

Donate  your 

Rotary  International  and  a 

cal  chemistry  and  neurology 

survived  by  his  wife,  Barbara 

Antique  Medical 

Paul  Harris  Fellow.  Dr. 

and  director  of  research  and 

Sohmer,  M.D.,  and  two  chil- 

Artifacts 

Lindgren  had  been  active  in 

technology  development  at 

dren. 

the  Boy  Scouts  or  America  and 

Albert  Einstein  Medical 

On  display  in  Davidge  Hall 

served  as  an  H.  Roe  Bartle 

Center.  He  earned  both  his 

Taghi  Modarressi,  M.D. 

are  a  number  of  antique 

Camp  doctor  for  1 5  years. 

bachelor's  degree  in  chemistry 

Baltimore,  Md. 

medical  artifacts  owned 

Survivors  include  his  wife, 

and  doctorate  in  biochemistry 

April  23,  1997 

by  the  Medical  Alumni 

Alice,  one  son,  one  daughter 

from  the  University  of  Rhode 

Dr.  Modarressi  was  the 

Association.  We  are  proud 

and  two  grandchildren. 

Island.  He  served  two  years  in 

founder  of  the  Center  for 

of  our  displays  and  are  eager 

the  Army  at  Walter  Reed 

Infant  Study  at  the  University 

to  see  the  collection  grow. 

Medical  Center  and  later 

of  Maryland  School  of 

If  you  are  interested  in 

Memorial  gifts  may  be 

taught  at  Howard  University 

Medicine  and  a  pioneer  in 

donating  instruments  or 

made  to:  Medical  Alumni 

and  worked  at  NIH  in 

exploring  the  psychological 

literary  works  to  the 

Association  of  the 

Bethesda,  Md.  He  spent  22 

makeup  of  infants.  He  was 

Medical  Alumni  Associa- 

University of  Maryland, 

years  at  the  University  of 

born  in  Tehran,  Iran,  where  he 

tion,  please  contact  us  at 

Inc.,  522  West  Lombard 

Maryland  School  of  Medicine, 

earned  his  medical  degree.  He 

(410)  706-7454. 

Street,  Baltimore,  MD, 

holding  faculty  appointments 

left  Iran  for  the  United  States 

21201-1636,  or  for  more 

in  the  departments  of  neurol- 

in 1959  and  served  an  intern- 

information simply  call 

ogy,  pediatrics,  pathology  and 

ship  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  before 

(410)  706-7454. 

biochemistry.  One  of  his  most 
important  and  enduring  lega- 

taking a  residency  at  Duke 

cies  at  Maryland  was  the  cre- 

ation of  a  combined 
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i  News 

Hassan  M.E.  Azzazy,  Ph.D., 

Steven  Jacobs,  M.D.,  John 

James  Kaper,  M.D.,  chief 

Kamela  Littleton,  M.D.,  a 

fellow  in  the  department  of 

Flowers,  M.D.,  and  Stephen 

of  the  Center  for  Vaccine 

resident  in  the  department  of 

pathology  and  clinical 

T.  Bartlett,  M.D.,  all  of  the 

Developments  (CVD) 

surgery,  tied  for  first  place  for 

instructor  in  the  department 

department  of  surgery, 

bacterial  genetics  section, 

her  presentation,  "Insertion 

of  medical  and  research  tech- 

recently reported  results  from 

Carol  O.  Tacket,  M.D.,  chief 

Force  Measurement  of 

nology,  attended  the  Arab 

a  one-year  study  on  kidney 

of  the  CVD's  adult  clinical 

Cervical  Traction  Tongs,"  at 

Union  for  Neurological 

removal  using  a  less  invasive 

studies  section,  and  Myron 

the  Annual  Maryland 

Sciences  7th  Annual 

laparascopic  technique.  They 

M.  Levine,  M.D.,  director  of 

Orthopaedic  Society 

Conference  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

presented  their  findings  at  a 

the  CVD,  reported  progress  in 

Meeting.  This  research  was 

He  presented  a  lecture  on 

joint  session  of  the  American 

the  development  of  better  vac- 

conducted in  the  biome- 

different methods  for  gene 

Society  of  Transplant 

cines  against  cholera,  typhoid 

chanics  lab  with  the  collabo- 

delivery and  their  potential 

Surgeons  and  the  American 

fever  and  E.  coli  at  a  recent 

ration  of  Aleksandar  Curcin, 

applications  to  neurological 

Society  of  Transplant 

Digestive  Disease  Week  meet- 

M.D., assistant  professor  in 

disease. 

Physicians  in  Chicago. 

ing  in  Washington. 

the  department  of  surgery, 
Stephen  M.  Belkoff,  Ph.D., 

Kay  Dickersin,  Ph.D.,  asso- 

Kenneth P.  Johnson,  M.D., 

James  C.  King,  M.D.,  associ- 

assistant professor  and  direc- 

ciate professor  in  the  depart- 

professor and  chairman  of 

ate  professor  of  pediatrics,  has 

tor  of  the  orthopedic  biome- 

ment of  epidemiology  and 

the  department  of  neurology, 

been  recognized  for  his 

chanics  laboratory,  and 

preventive  medicine,  received 

participated  in  an  interna- 

research involving  the  nasal 

Vince  Novak,  University  of 

a  $6.6  million  grant  from  the 

tional  workshop  on  "The 

spray  flu  vaccine.  His  findings 

Maryland  medical  student. 

U.S.  Public  Health  Service 

Role  of  Magnetic  Resonance 

were  presented  at  the  Annual 

to  research  the  effectiveness 

Imaging  Techniques  in 

Scientific  Meeting  of  the 

Wanda  Nicholson,  M.D., 

of  surgical  treatments  used 

Understanding  and 

Pediatric  Academic  Societies 
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to  stop  abnormal  menstrual 

Managing  Multiple  Sclerosis" 

and  have  generated  articles  in 
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a  fellow  of  the  American 
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potential  uses  for  MRI  tech- 
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Association  of  Medical 

the  department  of  neuro- 
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Ph.D., professor  of  physiology 

Colleges  Health  Services 

surgery,  co-authored  a  paper, 

standing  of  the  basic 

and  head  of  the  department  of 

Research  Institute,  funded  by 

"Properties  of  Neuronal 

neuropathology  and  patho- 

molecular biology  at  the 

the  Agency  for  Health  Care 

Nicotinic  Acetylcholine 

physiology  of  MS,  in  follow- 

Medical Biotechnology 

Policy  and  Research. 
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ing  the  disease's  signs  and 

Center,  led  a  team  of 

Characterization  and 
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researchers  who  found  that 
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Modulation  of  Synaptic 

efficacy  of  therapeutic 

when  high  blood  pressure  per- 
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as  president  begins  in  1999 
and  he  will  serve  on  the  exec- 
utive board  as  past  president 
for  two  years  after  that. 
SSTAR  is  an  international, 
multidisciplinary  organiza- 
tion which  is  open  only  to 
health  professionals  who  are 
"actively  involved  in  treat- 
ment or  clinical  investigation 
of  sexual  disorders,  possess 
superior  clinical  competence 
and  high  ethical  standards." 

Walker  Robinson,  M.D., 

associate  professor  of  neuro- 
surgery, has  earned  certifica- 
tion by  the  American  Board 
of  Pediatric  Neurological 
Surgery.  Dr.  Robinson  is  the 
first  surgeon  in  Maryland  to 
become  board-certified  in 
pediatric  neurosurgery.  He  is 
a  founding  member  of  the 
American  Board  of  Pediatric 
Neurological  Surgery  and  has 
a  three-year  term  as  chair  of 
the  ethics  and  legal  issues 
committee  for  the  American 
Society  of  Pediatric 
Neurosurgeons. 

Donald  E.  Wilson,  M.D., 
M.A.C.P.,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Medicine  and  chair  of  the 
Maryland  Health  Care 
Access  and  Cost 
Commission;  Lee  Dixon, 
director  of  the  Health  Policy 
Tracking  Service,  National 
Conference  of  State 
Legislatures;  Daniel  H. 
Johnson  Jr.,  M.D.,  president 
of  American  Medical 


Association  and  clinical  pro- 
fessor of  radiology  and  oto- 
laryngology at  Tulane 
University;  and  Charles  C. 
Wilhelm,  M.D.,  national 
medical  director  of  Principal 
Health  Care,  Inc.;  presented 
"Managed  Care:  Are  We 
Headed  in  the  Right 
Direction?"  at  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association's  Third 
Annual  Ross  Z.  ('40)  & 
Grace  S.  Pierpont  Alumni 
Symposium. 

Staff 

Garvin  S.  Maffett,  Ed.D., 

director  of  development  in 
the  School  of  Medicine,  has 
assumed  the  role  of  chair  of 
the  leadership  and  develop- 
ment committee  within  the 
Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  Group  on 
Institutional  Advancement 
for  a  one-year  term. 

Karen  L.  Mitchell,  assistant 
dean  for  finance  in  the 
School  of  Medicine,  planned 
and  significantly  contributed 
to  the  Annual  Workshop 
Committee  for  the  Eastern 
Association  of  College  and 
University  Business  Officers. 
This  workshop  focused  on 
and  produced  a  professional 
development  program.  She  is 
actively  involved  in  planning 
a  similar  program  in 
Baltimore. 


She  look  is  unmistakable.  The  performance  is  peerless. 
The  safety  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  Mercedes-Benz. 
Clearly,  one  automotive  company  that  has  dedicated  itself 
to  raising  the  standard  for  an  entire  industry.  In  Baltimore, 
one  dealership  has  dedicated  itself  to  Mercedes-Benz... 
R&H  Motor  Cars,  Ltd. 

For  more  than  30 years,  we've  been  the  premier  Mercedes- 
Benz  dealer  in  the  area.  Not  simply  because  of  the  way  we  sell 
Mercedes-Benz.  But  also  because  of  the  way  we  lease  and  ser- 
vice them.  If  you  're  considering  a  Mercedes-Benz  sedan,  coupe 
or  roadster,  clearly,  there's  only  one  dealership  to  visit.  R&H 
Motor  Cars  Ltd. 


MOTOR  CARS  LTD.     ^**=*"^ 
A  Merretlf*- Hertz  Autivnznl  linibr 


9727  Reisterstown  Rd- Beltway  Exit  20-Owincs  Mills-(410)363-3900 
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Nataro  Receives  National  Award 


In  May,  Dr.  James  P. 
Nataro  '87,  assistant 
professor  in  the  division  of 
infectious  diseases  and  tropical 
pediatrics  and  chief  of  the 
molecular  diagnostic  microbi- 
ology section  of  the  Center  for 
Vaccine  Development  (CVD), 
received  the  Young  Investigator 
Award  from  the  Pediatric 
Infectious  Diseases  Society. 
This  national  award  was  pre- 
sented at  the  society's  national 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C., 
by  Dr.  Myron  M.  Levine, 
professor  and  director  of  the 
CVD.  Following  are  Dr. 
Levine's  comments. 

"One  of  the  satisfactions 
of  academic  medicine  derives 
from  witnessing  the  achieve- 
ments of  associates  as  they 
advance  in  their  career.  It  is 
thus  with  delight  that,  on 
behalf  of  the  Pediatric 
Infectious  Diseases  Society,  I 
present  the  Young 
Investigator  Award  to  Dr. 
James  P.  Nataro,  a  colleague 
whom  I  have  known  since  he 
entered  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of 
Medicine  in  1981  as  an 
M.D./Ph.D.  student.  Jim  has 
rightfully  earned  an  interna- 
tional reputation  as  one  ol 
the  worlds  experts  on 
Est  herichia  coli  diarrheal 
pathogens.  Jims  extraordi- 
ii.ii  )  s<  ientifu  productivity 


commenced  early  in  his 
career.  While  in  Dr.  James 
Kaper's  laboratory  in  the 
CVD,  where  he  carried  out 
his  thesis  research  on 
enteropathogenic  Escherichia 
coli  (EPEC),  Jim  Nataro 
developed  a  new  diagnostic 
test  that  revolutionized  the 
study  of  EPEC.  Jim  Nataro 
utilized  a  1 .0  Kb  fragment  of 
the  60  MD  EPEC  virulence 
plasmid  as  a  DNA  hybridiza- 
tion probe  to  identify  EPEC 
colonies.  The  probe  was 
highly  specific  and  sensitive 
and  was  particularly 
amenable  to  epidemiologic 
studies.  In  a  now  classic  pub- 
lication in  the  Pediatric 
Infectious  Disease  Journal  that 
he  wrote  during  his  last 
months  in  medical  school, 
Jim  described  three  pheno- 
typic  patterns  by  which  E. 
coli  associated  with  diarrheal 
illness  adhere  to  HEp-2  cells. 
fim's  recognition  of  the 
aggregative  adherence  pat- 
tern, in  which  the  attaching 
E.  coli  look  like  stacked 
bricks,  led  to  the  discovery  of 
an  important  new  diarrheal 
pathogen,  enreroaggregative 
/:'.  coli  (EAggEC). 

Alter  Jim  went  to  the 
( 'hildrens  I  Iospit.il  ol 
Philadelphia  (CHOP)  to 


pursue  his  pediatric  resi- 
dency, M.K.  Bhan  of  the  All 
India  Institute  of  Medical 
Sciences,  in  collaboration 
with  investigators  at  the 
CVD,  made  the  observation 
that  EAggEC  was  particu- 
larly associated  with  the  syn- 
drome of  persistent  diarrhea. 
Among  infants  in  developing 
countries  who  present  with 
acute  diarrhea,  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  experience 
unrelenting  illness  that  con- 


of  the  CVD.  Jim  immedi- 
ately launched  research  on 
the  molecular  pathogenesis 
of  EAggEC  diarrhea,  initially 
focusing  on  the  virulence 
factors  responsible  for  the 
aggregative  pattern  of  attach- 
ment. He  rapidly  demon- 
strated his  prowess  as  an 
innovative  and  productive 
investigator.  With  funding 
from  a  Young  Investigator 
(R29)  Award  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Allergy 


"Jim  Nataro  is  an  enthusiastic  teacher 

who  is  as  adept  at  lecturing  to  200  medical 

students  as  he  is  in  bedside  teaching." 


tinues  for  more  than  14  days, 
at  which  point  they  fulfill  the 
World  Health  Organization 
definition  of  persistent  diar- 
rhea. This  syndrome  often 
leads  to  malnutrition  and 
death. 

In  1991 ,  after  completing 
clinical  pediatric  infectious 
diseases  fellowship  training  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Jim 
Nataro  returned  to  the 
University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine  as  assis- 
tant professor  in  the  division 
of  infectious  diseases  and 
tropical  pediatrics  and  as 
chief  of  the  molecular  diag- 
nostic microbiology  section 


and  Infectious  Diseases,  he- 
described  a  novel  fimbrial 
structure,  aggregative  adher- 
ence fimbria  I  (AAF/I), 
which  mediated  aggregative 
adherence  of  a  prototype 
strain,  and  he  cloned  the 
genes  encoding  it;  he  subse- 
quently elucidated  the  orga- 
nization of  the  plasmid  genes 
involved  in  fimbrial  morpho- 
genesis and  their  regulation. 
Thereafter,  Jim  described 
AAI7II  in  strains  that  lacked 
AAF/I. 
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Under  an  ROl  grant,  Jim 

the  Norwich-Eaton  Young 

and  his  collaborators  have 

Investigator  Award  from  the 

discovered  additional  plas- 

Infectious  Diseases  Society 

mid-encoded  virulence  genes 

of  America,  given  to  a  faculty 

including  an  enterotoxin  and 

member  working  on  patho- 

a vacuolating  cytotoxin. 

genesis  of  bacterial  infections 

Preliminary  epidemiolgic 

and  bacterial  vaccines.  In 

studies  in  Mexico,  in  collab- 

1995, Jim  received  the  State 

oration  with  Drs.  Carlos 

of  Maryland  Distinguished 

Eslava  and  Alejandro 

Young  Scientist  Award. 

Cravioto,  suggest  that  only 

Jim  Nataro  is  an  enthusi- 

EAggEC strains  which 

astic  teacher  who  is  as  adept 

express  one  or  the  other 

at  lecturing  to  200  medical 

toxin  are  associated  with 

students  as  he  is  in  bedside 

diarrheal  illness. 

teaching.  In  1993,  the  pedi- 

At every  phase  of  his 

atric  house  officers  at 

career,  Jim  Nataro  has  stood 

Maryland  presented  him 

out  from  the  crowd.  He  is 

with  the  Alexander  J.  Sharfer 

the  third  generation  of  the 

Teaching  Award.  Finally,  in 

Nataro  family  to  graduate 

the  true  tradition  of  the 

from  the  University  of 

physician/scientist,  Jim 

Maryland  School  or 

retains  his  love  for  clinical 

Medicine  (following  in  the 

pediatrics  and  is  an  outstand- 

footsteps of  his  grandfather 

ing  pediatric  infectious  dis- 

and father),  and  he  did  so  in 

ease  consultant. 

memorable  style.  Jim  was 

Friends  and  colleagues,  I 

elected  to  Alpha  Omega 

brim  with  pleasure  and  pride 

Alpha  as  a  third-year  medical 

as  I  present  to  James  P. 

student,  graduated  magna 

Nataro,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  the 

cum  laude  and  received  the 

Young  Investigator  Award  of 

Prize  for  Excellence  in 

the  Pediatric  Infectious 

Pediatrics,  the  Award  for 

Diseases  Society." 

Excellence  in  Preventive 

Medicine  and  the  Award  for 

Excellence  in  Research. 

Similarly,  at  CHOP,  Jim  was 

presented  with  the  Senior 

Resident  Teacher  of  the  Year 

Award. 

As  a  young  faculty  mem- 

ber, the  accolades  have  con- 

tinued. In  1991,  Jim  received 

E5|    UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 
Tl    SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

A  *y  vJ years 

Education  •  Research  •  Service 

For  Maryland  and  the  World 

Continue  this  distinction  with 

a  life  income  gift  plan  with  the 

I  niversity  of  Ylaryland 

School  ofMediciru 

A  Life  Income  Gift  Can: 

■  Generate  greater  income  for  you 

based  on  the  market  value  of  your 
appreciated  stocks  or  real  estate 

■  Eliminate  or  reduce  capital  gain  taxes 

■  Produce  an  income  tax  charitable 
deduction 

■  Reduce  or  eliminate  your  estate  taxes 

For  more  information,  please  contact: 

Office  of  Development 
University  of  Maryland  Medicine 
29  South  Greene  Street,  Suite  120 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21201 
(410)  328-4400 
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MAA  at  Camden 
Yards 

More  than  200  alumni  and 
students  gathered  under 
overcast  skies  for  a  picnic  at 
Davidge  Hall  before  heading 
to  Camden  Yards  to  watch 
the  Orioles  play  the  Chicago 
White  Sox  on  Wednesday, 
April  23.  Hotdogs,  hamburg- 
ers, music  and  raffles  were 
part  of  the  festivities.  The 
Orioles  lost  11-9  in  extra 
innings. 


Gabe  Corder,  son  of  Jennifer 
'90  and  Robert  '96. 


Robert  Freishtat  '97  and  Jamie 
Abramowitz  '97. 


MAA  past  presidents,  back  row  from  left:  David  Litrenta  '61;  Benjamin  Stein  35;  Karl  Weaver  53; 
John  Sharrett  '52;  William  Dunseath  59;  George  Lentz  57;  Ronald  Taylor  '73;  Robert  Singleton  53; 
Louis  Shpritz  '70;  Bernard  Karpers  '62;  Herbert  Levickas  '46;  James  Roberts  '46;  J.  Howard  Franz 
'42;  and  James  Frenkil  37.  Front  row  fom  left:  Sylvan  Frieman  53;  George  Yeager  29;  Harry  Knipp 
'76;  Thomas  Hunt  54;  Robert  Goldstein  54;  Henry  Startzman  50;  Edward  Cotter  '35;  Theodore 
Kardash  '42;  and  Raymond  Donovan  58. 

MAA  Past  Presidents' 
Dinner 

Twenty-three  of  the  27  living  past  presidents 

of  the  Medical  Alumni  Association  gathered 

at  the  Engineering  Society  of  Baltimore  on 

Thursday,  April  24,  to  view  the  premier  of 

Ars  Medicinae,  a  video  which  traces  the 

founding  of  the  School  of  Medicine.  George 

H.  Yeager,  '29,  the  MAA's  88th  president  in 

1962,  was  the  most  senior  past  president 

attending  the  event.  School  of  Medicine 

Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson,  M.A.C.R,  and 

University  of  Maryland  System  Chancellor 

Donald  Langenberg  also  attended  the  celebration.  Video  Press 

produced  the  22-minute  video  which  was  financed  by  the 

Medical  Alumni  Association.  The  video  will  be  made  available 

to  alumni  in  the  fall. 


University  of  Maryland  System  Chancellor  Donald 
Langenberg  (far  right)  visits  with  Ronald  Taylor 
'73,  Herbert  Levickas  '46,  and  Robert  Singleton  53. 
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The  190th  Convocation  of  the  School  of  Medicine  was  held  on  May  23.  The  platform 

party  included  (from  left)  gold  medalist  alejandro  marcelo  heffess  '97,  vlce  dean 

Frank  Calia,  Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson,  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  Joann 

BOUGHMAN  AND  THEODORE  WOODWARD  '38. 
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The  Institute  of  Human  Virology's 
Attack  on  AIDS 
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Davidge  Hall,  Among  America's  Elite  Landmarks 

The  oldest  surviving  medical  building  in  the  country  used  continuously  for 
medical  education  is  recognized  as  an  important  part  ot  the  national  landscape. 

George  Yeager  '29:  Unsung,  Unsigned 

A  champion  of  Davidge  Hall,  we  can  thank  George  Yeager  lor  spearheading  the 
effort  to  preserve  and  protect  the  building  most  identified  not  only  with  the  School 
ot  Medicine  but  also  the  entire  campus. 

The  Medical  Alumni  Association:  Preserving  the  Past 
and  Paving  the  Future 

For  some  \21  years,  the  Medical  Alumni  Association  (MAA)  has  played  an  active 
role  in  the  life  of  the  School  ot  Medicine.  From  establishing  the  university's  fust 
bookstore  to  helping  out  the  cause  during  World  War  II  to  staging  the  annual 
alumni  reunion,  the  MAA  is  a  vital  link  between  the  school  and  its  more  than 
10,000  alumni,  faculty,  students  and  friends. 

Doctor,  Developer,  Sailor... Why? 

A  member  ol  the  Class  o(  I960,  Selvin  Passen's  intellectual  curiosity  has  taken  him 
down  main  different  professional  paths.  What  has  served  as  his  career  compass? 

An  All-Out  Assault  on  AIDS 

The  almost  two-year-old  Institute  of  Human  Virology,  directed  by  Robett  C. 
Gallo,  M.D.  is  making  gteat  strides  in  the  reseatch  and  tteatment  of  AIDS  and 
other  viral  diseases. 
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Message  from  the  Dean 

Another  fall  has  begun, 

to  academic  medical  centers. 

Shipley's  Choice,  for  example, 

another  academic  year  has 

Confronting  this  sea  of 

includes  pediatric  cardiology, 

commenced  and  another 

change  became  perhaps  the 

ophthalmology,  GI  medicine, 

partnership  has  been  forged 

greatest  challenge  ever  faced 

women's  health  services, 

with  the  community. 

by  our  nation's  medical 

psychiatry,  plastic  surgery, 

Just  weeks  ago,  the  latest 

schools  and  affiliated  teach- 

infectious diseases,  dermatol- 

VI 

step  in  a  plan  to  build  an 

ing  hospitals,  some  of  whom 

ogy,  orthopedics  and  physical 

Jm      ! 

integrated  delivery  system 

(like  the  University  of 

therapy.   It  offers  a  full  range 

Mf    Jb 

that  works  for  patients, 

Maryland)  have  been  "doing 

of  radiology  services,  and 

■t*  . 

physicians  and  payers  alike 

business"  in  essentially  the 

houses  a  pharmacy,  laboratory, 

LjJ      J 

came  to  fruition.  The 

same  way  for  generations;  we 

several  primary  care  groups 

University  of  Maryland 

knew  we  must  change  and 

from  the  surrounding  com- 

BL   V  $ 

School  of  Medicine  and  the 

do  so  quickly. 

munity  and  a  conference 

|S\  (^  v\ 

University  of  Maryland 

What  could  not  change 

center  for  physician  and 

i  \  »W   •  k 

Medical  System,  in  collabora- 

were our  educational,  clini- 

patient education  programs. 

tion  with  the  Anne  Arundel 

cal,  research  and  community 

We  also  hope  it  will  become 

l^vC' l\  \mk  Vh- 

Health  System,  have  opened 

service  missions.  The  critical 

an  ambulatory  education  site 

^mH       -*Bl:     \      Wtllf 

our  largest,  most  comprehen- 

question: how  to  fund  them 

for  our  medical  students.  In 

Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson 

sive  multispecialty  practice  to 

while  we  lowered  costs  and 

1996,  we  added  midwifery 

date.  Located  in  the  Shipley's 

stayed  competitive  in  todays 

offices  in  Harford  and  Anne 

Choice  neighborhood  near 

health  care  market? 

Arundel  counties,  a  pediatrics 

Severna  Park  and  called 

We  knew  we  could  no 

specialty  care  office  in  Harford 

Shipley's  Choice  Medical 

longer  be  solely  dependent 

County  and  a  sports  medicine 

Park,  the  new  complex  boasts 

upon  traditional  faculty  prac- 

center in  Howard  County; 

a  multispecialty  faculty 

tice  income.   Knowing  the 

(3)  affiliating  with  physician 

practice  suite  and  primary 

market  demanded  that  one- 

groups  and  insurers  to 

and  specialty  care  offices  for 

half  of  patient  visits  come 

maximize  patient  service  and 

community  physicians 

from  sites  off-campus,  and 

minimize  costs.  One  example 

affiliated  with  Anne  Arundel 

that  we  can  no  longer  wait 

is  our  $21  million,  three-year 

Health  System. 

for  them  to  come  to  us,  we 

agreement  with  four  Blue 

"To  date"  is  truly  the 

structured  a  multilayered 

Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of 

operative  phrase.  In  1996, 

approach  to  achieve  this  by: 

Maryland  HMOs  to  provide 

when  we  announced  the 

(1 )  establishing  primary  care 

cardiology  and  cardiac  care 

formal  creation  of  our 

sites  in  our  own  West 

services  for  about  200,000 

clinical  enterprise,  known 

Baltimore  neighborhood. 

Marylandcrs.  A  more  recent 

as  University  of  Maryland 

There  arc  now  five 

arrangement  is  with  Doctors 

Medicine,  we  were  already 

UniversityCarc  Family  Health 

Health  System,  the  largest 

facing  the  demands  of  man- 

Centers in  operation — 

independent  physician  group 

aged  care  organizations  for 

Edmondson  Village,  Westside, 

in  the  state.  Our  10-year 

low  cost  medical  services, 

Open  Cates,  Howard  Park 

agreement  stipulates  that  we 

with  the  subsequent  challenges 

and  the  Waxter  C -enter; 
(2)  creating  several  multi- 
specialty  practice  facilities. 
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will  jointly  share  the  risks 
and  benefits  in  managing  the 
medical  care  of  approximately 
600,000  patients  throughout 
Maryland.  We  project  that 
this  partnership  will  eventually 
include  800  primary  care 
physicians,  as  many  as  10 
hospitals  and  numerous 
specialty  networks — all 
providing  care  for  more  than 
one  million  patients  by  1999; 
(4)  forging  linkages  with 
community  physicians  through 
a  practice  management  services 
support  organization  (MSO), 
which  provides  practice  man- 
agement, information  systems 
and  managed  care  contracting 
services  to  affiliated  practices. 

It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  these  are  not  necessarily 
solutions  that  would  work 
for  other  academic  medical 
centers.  Some  are  acquiring 
private  practices,  some  are 
merging  with  community 
hospitals,  even  other  academic 
medical  centers.  The  ground- 
work for  our  own  enterprise 
took  nearly  two  years  to  lay, 
and  it  continues  to  evolve  as 
we  learn  these  new  ways  of 
marketing  and  governing 
ourselves. 

While  we  have  been 
successful  thus  rar,  time  will 
tell  if  we  have  chosen  the 
right  road  for  a  journey  that 
otters  no  helpful  road  maps. 
However,  I  feel  confident  that 


we  have  learned  enough  to 
change  our  direction  and 
strategy  quickly  should  it 
become  necessary. 

I  know  there  are  many 
who  miss  the  days  when  we 
could  focus  first  on  our 
research,  our  clinical  practice 
or  our  teaching.  We  have  all 
had  to  become  more  savvy 
in  order  to  survive,  much 
less  thrive.  But  the  end  result 
is  rewarding.  We  have  a 
structure  that  enables  us  to 
maintain  our  financial  viability 
which,  in  turn,  allows  us  to 
continue  educating  and 
training  some  of  the  nation's 
finest  clinicians  and  scientists, 
while  enhancing  our  position 
as  a  premier  research 
institution. 

As  we  celebrate  our  190th 
year  as  America's  fifih-oldest 
medical  school,  we  hope 
our  graduates  and  other 
constituents  will  continue  to 
support  us  as  we  attempt  to 
reinvent  ourselves  without 
sacrificing  our  rich  heritage. 


Donald  E.  Wilson,  M.D., 
M.A.C.P. 
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News 

UM  Researchers  Find  Socioeconomic 
Factors  Influence  Hysterectomy 

them,  which  I  think  is  useful 
information  to  have,"  Dr. 

patients  reject  the  alternative 
treatments.  "One  of  my  col- 

Decisions 

Kjerulff  explained. 

laborators  who  is  a  gynecolo- 

She said  that  women  with 

gist  says  that  patients  often 

"Women  with  less  educa- 

lower incomes  and  lower 

just  want  to  get  it  over  with." 

tion  are  having  hysterectomies 

levels  of  education  may  be 

None  of  the  women  in 

faster,  for  reasons  not  related 

looking  for  a  magic  bullet  to 

the  study  required  hysterec- 

to the  severity  of  their  symp- 

cure their  symptoms.  "Other 

tomies  due  to  cancer. 

toms  and  not  related  to  the 

researchers  have  found  that 

"I  did  not  see  a  difference 

i           li 

disorder,"  said  Dr.  Kristen 

they  are  less  likely  to  question 

in  women's  access  to  care. 

^5  u^"~~  ^r 

Kjerulff,  associate  professor 

the  recommendation  that 

Variation  in  education  and 

in  the  department  of  epi- 

they have  surgery,"  she  said. 

income  were  not  related  to 

^^4H      ^^^   .^^ 

demiology  and  preventive 

"They  believed  that  surgery 

number  of  doctor  visits,"  she 

medicine,  at  the  Fifth 

would  make  the  problem  go 

said.  "There  may  be  a  differ- 

Annual Congress  on 

away,  and  they  believed  in  a 

ence  in  their  access  to  quality 

Women's  Health  in  June. 

physician's  ability  to  cure 

care,  but  we  did  not  measure 

Dr.  Kristen  Kjerulff 

"This  is  in  line  with  our  pre- 
vious research  findings  that 

them." 

Hysterectomies  are  pre- 

this. My  guess  would  be  that 
women  with  lower  incomes 

indicated  women  with  lower 

scribed  for  women  experi- 

are more  likely  to  go  to  clinics 

The  greater  a  woman's  income 

incomes  and  lower  educa- 

encing extreme  pelvic  pain 

or  be  treated  in  emergency 

and  education,  the  longer  she 

tional  levels  were  more  likely 

and  excessive  bleeding  during 

rooms  prior  to  their  surgery. 

waits  to  have  a  hysterectomy. 

to  have  a  hysterectomy." 

menstruation  or  periods  that 

That  would  mean  they  were 

Researchers  at  the  School 

Dr.  Kjerulff  and  Dr. 

last  a  long  time  or  never  end. 

not  seeing  the  same  physician 

of  Medicine  interviewed 

Patricia  Langenberg,  also 

Such  symptoms  can  lead  to 

on  a  regular  basis." 

1 ,205  women  prior  to  hys- 

an associate  professor  in  the 

fatigue  and  anemia.  There 

Dr.  Kjerulff  also  said 

terectomies  and  found  that 

epidemiology  department, 

are  drug  therapies  and  alter- 

they found  no  evidence  that 

those  with  family  incomes 

found  that  women  insured 

native  procedures  that  can  be 

indicated  specific  hospitals 

of  $20, 000  or  less  had  a 

by  Medicaid  had  a  median 

used  to  treat  these  symp- 

rushed women  into  having 

hysterectomy  a  median  of 

waiting  time  of  eight  months. 

toms,  but  Dr.  Kjerulff  said 

the  surgery.  "We  looked  to 

1  2  months  after  their  initial 

For  privately  insured  women 

that  no  one  is  sure  which 

see  if  the  timing  of  the 

physician  contact,  while 

and  women  who  were  covered 

option  is  best.  She  said 

surgery  was  influenced  by 

women  with  higher  incomes 

by  a  health  maintenance 

physicians  report  mixed 

which  hospital  they  used.  We 

waited  a  median  of  24 

organization,  the  median 

success  with  the  alternatives. 

looked  at  28  hospitals  and 

months.  Women  with  no 

waiting  time  was  24  months. 

"Some  people  will  argue 

found  little  variation  from 

high  school  diploma  waited 

"Women  who  waited 

about  this,  but  when  these 

one  hospital  to  the  next. 

a  median  of  9.6  months, 

were  more  likely  to  feel  they 

problems  consistently  hap- 

The Congress  on  Women's 

while  having  at  least  some 

had  a  choice.  In  that  sense  ii 

pen,  a  hysterectomy  is  the 

Health  is  sponsored  by  the 

college  education  increased 

is  better  to  wait.   They  had 

only  definitive  treatment.  It 

Society  for  the  Advancement 

waiting  time  to  a  median  of 

the  opportunity  to  try  more 

will  work  to  stop  the  bleed- 

ot Women's  Health  Research. 

24  months. 

treatments  and  ac  luallv  tried 

ing,  while  other  treatments 

the  alternatives.  And  they 

may  or  may  not. 

Kristy  Wooley 

knew  the  other  treatments 

Dr.  Kjerulff  also  noted 

hadn't  or  wouldn't  work  for 

that  physicians  report  some 
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News 

US  News  &  World  Report  Ranks 

UM  Medical  System  Among  Top 

Hospitals  in  Six  Categories 

The  University  of  Maryland 

Out  of  the  1,800  hospitals 

Medical  System  has  been 

nationwide  which  provide  care 

ranked  among  the  nation's 

for  the  most  complex  medical 

top  42  hospitals  in  six 

cases,  our  medical  system 

categories,  in  the  latest  US 

ranked  23rd  for  urology, 

News  &  World  Report  list 

27th  for  pulmonary  disease, 

of  America's  Best  Hospitals. 

30th  for  orthopedics,  33rd  for 

This  prestigious  recognition 

neurology,  39th  for  AIDS, 

puts  the  medical  system 

and  40th  for  gastroenterology. 

among  the  best  hospitals 

Any  institution  listed 

nationwide  for  these  six 

among  the  top  42  meciical 

specialties.  Overall,  the 

centers  in  any  specialty  should 

medical  system's  ranking 

be  considered  a  leading 

within  specialty  areas 

center,  according  to  US 

improved,  and  six  specialties 

News  &  World  Report. 

were  recognized,  compared 

The  magazine's  rankings 

to  five  last  year. 

for  13  of  the  17  specialties 

"We  are  pleased  to  be 

are  based  on  reputation  among 

recognized  by  US  News  & 

doctors  and  various  medical 

World  Report  for  these  six 

data.  Those  specialties  are 

outstanding  programs,"  said 

AIDS,  cancer,  cardiology, 

Dr.  Morton  I.  Rapoport, 

endocrinology,  gastroenterol- 

president and  chief  executive 

ogy,  geriatrics,  gynecology, 

officer  of  the  University  of 

neurology,  orthopedics, 

Maryland  Medical  System. 

otolaryngology,  pulmonary 

"To  be  ranked  among  the 

disease,  rheumatology  and 

nation's  best  in  six  categories 

urology.  Rankings  for  the 

is  quite  an  honor.  These 

other  four  specialties  are 

programs  and  others  at  the 

based  solelv  on  the  medical 

medical  system  are  headed 

center's  reputation  in  that 

by  nationally  known  leaders 

specialty:  ophthalmology, 

in  their  fields  who  have  ded- 

pediatrics, psychiatry  and 

icated  themselves  to  build- 

rehabilitation. 

ing  top-notch  programs," 

said  Dr.  Rapoport. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 

Barbara  Richardson 
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News 


Scientists,  Farmers,  Food  Industry 
Examine  E.  Coli 


A  hardy  little  bug  with  a  long 
name  and  a  killer  reputation 
brought  more  that  500  scien- 
tists, farm  and  food  industry 
representatives  and  public 
health  experts  from  all  over  the 
world  to  Baltimore  in  June. 

Escherichia  coli — E.  coli 
for  short — is  a  microbe  that 
contaminates  meat  and  other 
edible  products  and  can  cause 
fatal  food  poisoning.  At  the 
Third  International  Symposium 
and  Workshop  on  Shiga 
Toxin-producing  Escherichia 
Coli  Infections,  the  latest  infor- 
mation on  E.  coli  was  presented. 

Chair  of  the  scientific  pro- 
gram committee  and  co-chair 
of  the  symposium  was  Dr. 
James  B.  Kaper,  professor  and 
associate  director  for  labora- 
tory research  at  the  School  of 
Medicine  Center  for  Vaccine 
Development  (CVD),  where 
he  is  also  chief  of  the  bacterial 
genetics  section. 

Knowledge  about  the 
microbiology  of  E.  coli,  how  it 
spreads  and  how  it  kills,  is 
expanding  at  an  explosive- 
rate,  I  )r.  Kaper  said.  At  the 
same  time,  there  have  been 
major  outbreaks  of  the  infec- 
tion and  numerous  fatalities 
in  the  western  United  States, 
|,ipan  .iihI  (  .el  many.  <   losei  lo 
home,  E.  coli  nearly  killed  a 
boy  in  Columbia,  Md.,  in 
siunnici    1W). 


The  bacteria  are  found 
normally  in  the  intestines  of 
cattle  and  other  animals.  They 
can  get  into  the  food  chain 
through  contaminated  meat, 
but  Dr.  Kaper  said  recent  cases 
have  been  associated  with 
apple  juice  and  lettuce  as  well. 

E.  coli  bacteria  can  be 
transferred  to  the  surface  of 
raw  meat  during  the  slaugh- 
tering and  butchering 
process.  Other  food  products 
can  be  contaminated  by  feces 
containing  the  microbe.  It 
can  be  destroyed  by  cooking 
thoroughly  at  sufficiently 
high  temperatures. 

Dr.  Kaper  said  the  risk 
of  E.  coli  contamination  is 
particularly  high  in  ground 
heel  because  it  has  so  many 
small  surfaces  and  tends  to 
contain  bits  of  meat  from 
hundreds  of  different  animals, 
any  one  of  which  might  be 
infected.  "The  average 
pound  of  hamburger  contains 
meat  from  more  than  1 00 
cattle,  and  commercial 
hamburgers  can  contain 
meal  from  thousands  of 
animals  from  hundreds  of 
different  farms,"  he  noted. 

"It  doesn't  take  much  E. 
coli  to  cause  infection,"  Dr. 
Kaper  observed,  "and  it's 
particularly  hardy." 

Another  School  of 
Medicine  professor  recently 
helped  the  U.S.  I  )epartment 
of  Agriculture  (USDA) 


develop  new  safety  standards 
for  meat  and  poultry.  Dr.  J. 
Glenn  Morris,  professor  of 
medicine,  served  as  director 
of  an  Epidemiology  and 
Emergency  Response  Program 
for  the  USDA  Food  and 
Safety  Inspection  Service.  Dr. 
Morris,  an  infection  control 
specialist,  works  with  Dr. 
Kaper  at  the  CVD. 

The  program  featured  Dr. 
Patricia  Griffin,  of  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control,  and  Dr. 
Mohamed  Karmali,  a  clinical 
microbiologist  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children  in  Canada. 
Dr.  Karmali  discovered  the  link 


between  E.  coli  and  hemolytic 
uremic  syndrome,  a  serious 
kidney  disease  that  can  kill 
children  infected  with  E.  coli. 
Dr.  Myron  M.  Levine, 
CVD  director,  chaired  a 
panel  on  developing  vaccines 
against  E.  coli.  The  CVD  is 
collaborating  with  Tufts 
University  to  find  a  way  to 
use  an  oral  cholera  vaccine 
developed  at  the  School  of 
Medicine  to  carry  an  inacti- 
vated form  of  the  E.  coli 
toxin,  so  that  one  vaccine 
could  be  used  to  prevent 
both  infections. 

Jennifer  Donovan 


Philip  Mackoiviak,  M.D.  70,  (at  left),  professor  and  vice 
chair  of  the  department  of  medicine,  University  of Maryhmd, 
confers  with  Mario  Garcia-Palmieri,  M.D.,  distinguished 
professor  and  head  of  the  section  of  cardiology  at  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico  School  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Garcia-Palmieri  was 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  to  present 
the  inaugural  Distinguished  Puerto  Rican  Lectureship.  His 
topic  was  "The  Epidemiology  of  Coronary  Artery  Disease  in 
Puerto  Rico.  " 
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Hypertension  in  Blacks — Dietary  Salt 

Preliminary  results 

complications  including 

Plays  Key  Role 

suggest  that  on  the  salt- 

diabetes,  kidney  disease,  stroke 

restricted  diets,  most  subjects 

and  heart  disease,  untreated 

lost  weight  and  their  blood 

or  inadequately  treated 

the  12th  International 

pressures  dropped. 

hypertension  is  probably  the 

Conference  on  Hypertension 

"We  were  not  surprised  to 

No.  1  killer  in  the  Western 

in  Blacks,  in  London,  England. 

see  high  blood  pressure  rates 

world,  Dr.  Saunders  said. 

^H 

A  co-founder  and  current 

nearly  twice  that  of  whites, 

In  other  research  reported 

chairman  of  the  board  of 

and  we  were  not  surprised  to 

at  the  London  conference, 

the  society  sponsoring  the 

find  a  significant  amount  of 

Dr.  Saunders  and  colleague 

conference,  he  directed  the 

obesity  and  diets  excessively 

Dr.  Matthew  Weir,  head  of 

six-week  study  of  1  50 

high  in  salt — we  have  seen 

the  division  of  nephrology 

African-Caribbeans  living 

this  phenomenon  in  African- 

at  the  School  of  Medicine, 

in  Birmingham  and 

Americans,"  Dr.  Saunders  said. 

reported  that  certain  kinds 

m         j 

Wolverhampton. 

Some  surprises  did  await 

of  high  blood  pressure 

Dr.  Elijah  Saunders 

Participants  had  their 

the  researchers,  though. 

medications  are  less  effective 

blood  pressure,  pulse  rate. 

"Not  only  was  a  significant 

in  black  people  when  used 

A  study  of  first-  and  second- 

height  and  weight  measured 

amount  of  hypertension 

in  the  usual  doses  and/or 

generation  African-Caribbeans 

at  a  baseline  screening  prior 

undiagnosed,  but  many  peo- 

when there  is  an  excessive 

living  in  the  West  Midlands 

to  the  study.  Blood  and  24- 

ple  who  were  being  treated 

amount  of  salt  in  their  diets. 

of  England  found  many  un- 

hour urine  examinations 

had  blood  pressures  that  were 

"There  are  ethnic  differences 

diagnosed  cases  of  high  blood 

were  done  at  baseline  and 

not  being  very  well  con- 

in response  to  some  medica- 

pressure and  more  whose 

tion,  and  physicians  need 

blood  pressure  medications 
were  not  adequately  control- 

"Not only  was  a  significant  amount  of  hypertension 

to  be  aware  of  this,"  Dr. 
Saunders  said. 

ling  their  hypertension. 
The  study  is  the  first  to 

undiagnosed,  but  many  people  who  were  being  treated 

The  four-day  international 
conference  in  London  focused 

focus  on  blood  pressure, 
dietary  salt  intake  and  salt 

had  blood  pressures  that  were  not  being  very  well 

on  new  ways  to  prevent  and 
control  high  blood  pressure 

sensitivity  among  both  first- 
and  second-generation 

controlled  by  their  medication" 

and  the  organ  damage  it 
can  cause.  The  International 

African-Caribbeans  living  in 

Society  of  Hypertension  in 

the  United  Kingdom.  It  is 

then  weekly  for  three  weeks 

trolled  by  their  medication," 

Blacks  is  a  nonprofit  organi- 

one of  the  largest  studies  ever 

while  the  subjects  ate  their 

Dr.  Saunders  said. 

zation  dedicated  to  improving 

to  examine  the  effects  of 

normal  diets,  usually  high  in 

Another  surprise,  he  said, 

the  health  and  life  expectancy 

dietary  salt  on  blood  pressure 

salt.  Blood  pressure,  pulse, 

was  that  some  doctors  and 

of  ethnic  populations  in  the 

in  a  black  population. 

weight  and  24-hour  urine 

patients  did  not  seem  to  be 

United  States  and  around 

Dr.  Elijah  Saunders,  head 

exams  (for  salt)  were  repeated 

aware  of  just  how  serious  a 

the  world. 

of  the  division  of  hyperten- 

weekly for  a  total  of  six 

condition  high  blood  pres- 

sion at  the  School  of 

weeks.  During  the  last  three 

sure  can  be  in  blacks.  With 

Jennifer  Donovan 

Medicine,  presented  his  pre- 

weeks the  subjects  ate  diets 

liminary  findings  in  July  to 

containing  50  percent  less 
salt  than  at  baseline. 

mma^m 
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Reversing  Shock— 

-Gene  Protects 

For  more  than  a  decade, 

oncosis.  In  apoptosis,  most 

Against  Cell  Death 

Dr.  Trump's  research  has 

frequently  seen  in  normal  or 

focused  on  the  role  played  by 

"programmed"  cell  death,  a 

products  of  the  bcl-2  gene 

ionized  or  electrically  charged 

cell  shrinks,  breaks  into 

help  prevent  cell  death, 

calcium,  which  can  increase 

fragments  and  is  absorbed 

which  is  a  boon  to  a  cancer 

rapidly  within  cells  after  they 

jy  other  housecleaning  cells 

cell  although  ultimately 

are  damaged,  activating 

renown  as  phagocytes. 

harmful  to  its  human  host. 

biochemical  and  metabolic 

Oncosis,  in  which  a  cell 

■  ■^_ 

Now  bcl-2  may  prove 

changes  that  can  lead  to 

swells  and  bursts,  is  more 

helpful  in  preventing  cell 

cell  death. 

typical  of  cell  death  from 

^^   ^  AM^ 

death  caused  by  shock. 

Dr.  Masato  Ichimiya,  a 

shock  following  traumatic 

M   l*mM   m 

Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Trump, 

surgeon  and  research  fellow 

injury,  infection  or  ischemia. 

1  > \ a 

professor  and  chairman  of 

in  Dr.  Trump's  lab,  and 

"Cells  overexpressing 

mmmmwkmm 

pathology,  and  colleagues 

Dr.  Paul  Amstad,  associate 

bcl-2  may  prevent  oxidant- 

Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Trump 

presented  results  of  a  study  of 
bcl-2's  protective  effects,  at  the 

professor  of  pathology, 
engineered  normal  cells  from 

induced  cell  death  in  part  by 
increasing  the  cells'  ability  to 

Shock  can  kill.  A  heart 

20th  Annual  Conference  on 

rats'  kidneys  to  express  extra 

effectively  buffer  the  effects 

attack,  stroke,  infection  or 

Shock  in  June  in  Indian 

bcl-2.  Those  cells  proved 

of  increased  calcium  ions," 

injury  can  cause  the  profound 

Wells,  Calif. 

more  resistant  than  normal 

Drs.  Trump  and  Ichimiya 

disturbance  of  normal  cellular 

"The  precise  mechanism 

controls  to  death  from 

concluded.  "This  could  be 

functioning  that  doctors  call 

by  which  bcl-2  inhibits  cell 

treatment  with  hydrogen 

significant  in  developing 

shock — a  biochemical  and 

death  remains  to  be  defined," 

peroxide.  The  toxicity  of 

effective  methods  of 

metabolic  catastrophe  that 

said  Dr.  Trump,  "but  we 

hydrogen  peroxide  was  fur- 

preventing and  treating 

can  lead  to  cell  death  and 

believe  that  its  protective 

ther  reduced  by  pretreating 

shock,  and  its  consequences." 

even  death  of  the  entire 

action  arises  from  its 

cells  with  a  chemical  that 

organism. 

anti-oxidant  properties,  its 

binds  calcium  ions. 

Jennifer  Donovan 

School  of  Medicine 

interference  with  the  cellular 

After  treatment  with 

researchers  have  found  a 

signaling  process,  and  its 

another  chemical  that  releases 

potentially  powerful  new 

modification  of  calcium  ion 

calcium  ions,  the  amount  of 

weapon  for  medicines  war 

transport  within  the  cell." 

positively  charged  intracellu- 

on shock.  Ironically,  it's  an 

Oxidants,  which  can  damage 

lar  calcium  increased  in  both 

The  News  and  Advances 

oncogene  implicated  in  a 

cells,  are  released  in  enormous 

bcl-2  cells  and  controls,  but 

sections  were  prepared  with 

kind  of  cancer  called  B-cell 

quantities  by  infection. 

calcium  levels  in  cells  con- 

thanks to  the  public  affairs 

lymphoma,  from  which  it 

inflammation  and  ischemia — 

taining  bcl-2  dropped  again 

officers  of  the  University  of 

gets  its  name — bcl-2.  The 

a  blockage  of  blood  How — 

much  more  rapidly. 

Maryland  School  of  Medicine 

making  them  a  far  greater 

Dr.  Trump  said  his  lab's 

(410-706-3572),  the  University 

threat  than  one  might  think, 

findings  suggest  that  bcl-2 

of  Maryland,  Baltimore 

the  pathologist  pointed  out. 

protects  against  two  kinds  of 
cell  death,  apoptosis  and 

(410-706-7820),  and  the 
University  of  Maryland  Medical 
System  (410-328-6776). 
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New  Nasal  Flu  Vaccine  Shows  Promise  in  Latest  Tests 

Great  Results 

Reported  with 

A  new  flu  vaccine  given  to 

"(  hildren  can  easily 

as  a  nasal  spray  or  as  nose 

Laparoscopic 

children  via  nose  drops  or 

spread  the  flu  virus.  If  we 

drops.  While  antibody  levels 

Kidney  Removal 
Technique 

a  nasal  spray  was  safe  and 

can  prevent  them  from 

were  less  than  expected  in  the 

produced  good  antibody 

getting  sick,  we  may  have  a 

third  strain,  Dr.  King  believes 

response,  according  to  a 

profound  impact  in  breaking 

those  levels  would  increase  if 

multi-center  study  led  by 

the  chain  of  transmission." 

children  were  to  receive  two 

A  new,  laparoscopic  technique 

the  University  of  Maryland 

Dr.  King  added  that  the 

doses  of  the  flu  vaccine  several 

allows  people  to  donate  a 

Medical  Center.  James  C. 

new  vaccine  potentially 

weeks  apart.  A  larger  study  to 

kidney  with  much  less  pain, 

King,  '80,  associate  professor 

could  be  offered  to  adults 

confirm  that  is  underway. 

a  shorter  hospital  stay  and  a 

of  pediatrics,  presented  the 

in  the  future. 

That  study,  to  examine 

much  faster  recovery.  Also, 

data  in  May  at  the  Pediatric 

The  study  included  356 

the  effectiveness  of  two  doses 

kidneys  removed  in  this  less 

Academic  Societies'  annual 

children  between  the  ages  of 

of  the  nasal  vaccine,  has  been 

traumatic  way  function  as 

meeting  in  Washington,  D.C. 

1 8  months  and  6  years,  who 

conducted  in  1,300  children 

well  as  those  taken  out  with  a 

Study  results  also 

at  the  University 

large  incision,  according  to 

were  published  in 

of  Maryland 

surgeons  from  the  University 

the  April  abstract        If  more  ch 

ildren  could  receive  this  type  of 

protection       Medical  Center 

of  Maryland  Medical  Center. 

issue  of  Pediatric 

and  at  nine  other 

Results  from  a  one-year 

Research  Journal.          against  tl 

le  flu,  it  could  help  stop  the  spre 

ad  of  the        sites  across  the 

study  of  the  procedure  in  70 

"We  found  the 

United  States  this 

patients  were  reported  by 

vaccine  delivered                       dis 

ease  in  the  rest  of  the  communi 

ty.                     year.  Researchers 

University  of  Maryland  sur- 

good antibody 

are  just  beginning 

geons  at  a  joint  session  of  the 

responses,  whether 

to  analyze  the 

American  Society  of  Transplant 

it  was  given  through  nose 

received  the  nasal  vaccine 

data,  and  Dr.  King  said  they 

Surgeons  and  the  American 

drops  or  the  nasal  spray,"  said 

or  a  placebo.  The  vaccine 

should  have  a  better  picture 

Society  of  Transplant 

Dr.  King,  the  principal  investi- 

contained three  live,  weakened 

of  how  well  the  vaccine  pro- 

Physicians in  May  in  Chicago. 

gator  of  the  study.  "It  proved 

influenza  virus  strains  that 

tects  children  from  influenza 

The  University  of  Maryland 

not  only  to  be  safe  but  much 

stimulate  antibodies  used  by 

this  fall.  If  the  new  vaccine, 

Medical  Center  has  performed 

more  accepted  by  children 

the  body  to  fight  the  infection. 

in  nose  drop  or  nasal  spray 

the  most  laparoscopic  kidney 

because  they  did  not  need  to 

The  study,  which  lasted  from 

form,  proves  to  be  effective 

removals  in  the  world,  in  8 1 

have  a  flu  shot." 

fall  1995  to  spring  1996, 

and  wins  FDA  approval,  it 

patients  so  far. 

Although  most  people 

was  conducted  at  four  sites 

could  be  on  the  market 

"With  the  laparoscopic 

who  receive  flu  vaccinations 

in  the  United  States  and  one 

starting  in  1999. 

approach,  our  kidney  donor 

are  adults,  children  with 

in  Chile. 

The  research  was  funded 

patients  stay  in  the  hospital 

chronic  diseases,  such  as 

Blood  samples  were  taken 

by  the  National  Institute  of 

an  average  of  2.2  days  instead 

asthma,  also  routinely  receive 

before  the  children  received 

Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases 

of  4.5  days  with  the  standard 

flu  shots.  If  more  children 

the  vaccine  and  again  42 

in  partnership  with  Aviron, 

operation.  They  return  to 

could  receive  this  type  of 

days  later  to  check  for  anti- 

a Mountainview,  Calif., 

work  an  average  of  five  weeks 

protection  against  the  flu,  it 

body  levels.  Results  showed 

company  that  manufactures 

sooner,  in  1 6  days  rather  than 

could  help  stop  the  spread  of 

good  antibody  response  to 

the  vaccine. 

51  days,"  said  Dr.  Stephen 

the  disease  in  the  rest  of  the 

two  of  the  three  strains.  The 

Jacobs,  professor  of  surgery 

community,  according  to 

results  were  the  same  whether 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 

and  head  of  urology  at  the 

Dr.  King. 

the  vaccine  was  administered 

Barbara  Richardson 

medical  center. 
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In  addition,  donors  who 

of  the  division  of  transplant 

organs  for  the  thousands  of 

The  laparoscopic  kidney 

have  the  laparoscopic  technique 

surgery  at  the  medical  center 

patients  who  need  transplants," 

removal  surgery  is  very 

only  require  post-surgical  pain 

and  professor  of  surgery  and 

said  Dr.  Bartlett.  Currently 

challenging  to  perform, 

medication  for  an  average  of 

medicine  at  the  School  of 

about  35,000  people  nation- 

especially since  it  requires 

27  hours  compared  to  60 

Medicine.  "Since  we  began 

wide  are  on  waiting  lists  for  a 

keeping  the  kidney  in  excel- 

hours with  the  traditional 

the  laparoscopic  kidney 

kidney  transplant.  More  than 

lent  working  condition.  Dts. 

method.  They  resume  driving 

removal  program  in  March 

1 ,100  are  waiting  in  Maryland. 

Jacobs  and  Flowers  caution 

and  doing  housework  in  two- 

1996,  our  percentage  of  liv- 

In their  study,  University 

that  it  is  a  most  difficult  type 

thirds  less  time. 

ing  donor  kidney  transplants 

of  Maryland  surgeons  found 

of  laparoscopic  procedure 

The  incidence  of  compli- 

has increased  significantly, 

that  the  average  medical 

and  should  only  be  per- 

cations and  average  time  spent 

from  about  30  percent  of  all 

cost  of  laparoscopic  kidney 

formed  by  surgeons  with  a 

in  the  operating  room  are  sim- 

kidney transplants  to  about 

removal  was  $12,000,  about 

high  degree  of  technical  skill 

ilar  with  both  types  of  surgery, 

44  percent.  We  believe  one 

$500  more  than  the  standard 

and  considerable  laparoscopic 

but  the  laparoscopic  group 

reason  is  that  our  kidney 

type  of  operation.  The 

experience. 

experiences  one-third  of  the 

transplant  patients  feel  better 

shorter  hospital  stay  with  the 

Dr.  Flowers,  an  assistant 

amount  of  blood  loss,  on  aver- 

about receiving  the  donation 

new  technique  was  offset  by 

professor  of  surgery  at  the 

age,"  said  Dr.  Jack  Flowers, 

School  of  Medicine,  is  a  pio- 

director of  laparoscopic 

"Our  kidney  transplant  patients  feel  better 

neer  in  using  and  adapting 

surgery  at  the  medical  center. 

the  technique.  He  was  a 

The  researchers  found  no 

about  receiving  the  donation  knowing  that 

member  of  the  University 

difference  in  kidney  function 

of  Maryland  team  that  per- 

between the  kidneys  removed 

the  donor's  recover) 

i  will  be  much  faster 

formed  the  first  laparoscopic 

laparoscopically  and  those 

gall  bladder  removal  in  the 

taken  out  in  the  traditional 

with  the  new 

i  technique." 

Northeastern  United  States 

type  of  operation.  They  com- 

in September  1989. 

pared  the  laparoscopic  group 

knowing  that  the  donor's 

the  cost  of  the  laparoscopic 

Kidney  transplant  patients 

to  transplant  donors  with 

recovery  will  be  much  faster 

supplies,  which  increased 

come  to  the  University  of 

similar  characteristics,  such 

with  the  new  technique," 

the  price  of  the  procedure 

Maryland  Medical  Center 

as  age,  sex,  and  other  factors. 

explained  Dr.  Bartlett. 

by  about  $1,400. 

from  all  over  the  country. 

"With  an  average  follow- 

The  medical  centers  kidney 

However,  when  the 

Kidney  donors  and  recipients 

up  time  of  eight  months,  97 

transplant  program  is  among 

researchers  figured  in  the 

who  live  out  of  town  spend 

percent  of  the  kidneys  taken 

the  five  busiest  in  the  United 

greater  loss  of  productivity 

five  nights  at  a  nearby 

out  laparoscopically  continue 

States  and  the  largest  in 

during  the  long  recuperation 

Baltimore  hotel  following 

in  function,  compared  to  98 

Maryland,  having  performed 

from  the  standard  procedure, 

their  two-  to  three-night 

percent  with  the  older 

21 1  kidney  transplants  during 

they  found  the  laparoscopic 

hospital  stay.  They  return  to 

method,"  noted  Dr.  Jacobs. 

1 996.  Nationwide,  10,892 

technique  saves  almost 

the  hospital  each  of  those 

"This  new  procedure  has 

kidney  transplants  were  per- 

$5,000 for  each  working 

five  days  as  an  outpatient, 

made  a  big  difference  for  our 

formed  in  1995.  Of  those, 

donor  and  employer.  "From 

receiving  tests  and  medication, 

kidney  transplant  patients 

3,209,  or  about  29  percent 

that  standpoint,  there  is  a 

before  returning  home. 

and  their  loved  oiks  who 

were  from  living  donors. 

large  net  cost  benefit  to  so(  i 

donate  a  kidney,"  said  Dr. 

"Living  kidney  donation  is 

ety  from  the  laparoscopic 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 

Stephen  I.  Bartlett,  director 

extremely  important,  because 
there  is  a  critical  shortage  of 

method,"  said  Dr.  Jacobs. 

Barbara  Richardson 
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Davidge  Hall, 
opened  in 
1811,  was 
declared  a  i 
National  > 


Among  America's  Elite  Landmarks 


Exactly  185  years  after  Davidge 
Hall  opened  for  classes  as  the 
College  of  Medicine  of  Maryland, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  declared  the  building  a  National 
Historic  Landmark. 


feels  the  landmark  designation  is  an 
appropriate  action:  "Davidge  Hall 
is  an  essential  artifact  of  our  culture 
with  significance  beyond  this  cam- 
pus, and,  indeed,  the  university's 
and  Maryland's  history.  It  provides 


"We  are  absolutely  ecstatic,"  said 
Medical  Alumni  Association  (MAA) 
President  Murray  A.  Kalish  '73. 
"Our  magnificent  building  is  finally 
getting  the  recognition  it  deserves." 

Davidge  Hall  opened  for  classes 
in  November,  1812.  It  is  recognized 
as  the  oldest  surviving  medical 
building  in  the  country  used 
continuously  for  medical  education. 
Anatomical  Hall,  on  the  second 
floor,  is  the  oldest  surviving 
anatomical  theater  in  the  English- 
speaking  world. 

University  architect  Calvin  Corell 


primary  source  evidence  of  a  mile- 
stone in  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  young  republic,"  he  said. 

The  building  has  been  listed  in 
the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  since  May  1974.  "There  are 
more  than  200,000  properties  in 
the  country  listed  in  the  National 
Register,"  said  Davidge  Hall 
Committee  Chair  Samuel  Abrams 
'54,  "but  there  are  fewer  than  2,200 
National  Historic  Landmarks." 

Many  alumni  are  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  building  did  not 
receive  its  name  until  the  1950s. 


During  the  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries,  the  building  was  referred 
to  as  the  "Medical  School  Building" 
and  "Chemical  Hall,"  while  the 
library  across  the  street  carried  the 
name  "Davidge  Hall."  The  library 
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building  was  razed  in  the  late  1950s 
to  make  room  for  a  new  Health 
Sciences  Library.  It  was  during  this 
time  that  the  name  was  transferred 
to  the  Medical  School  Building  in 
honor  of  the  School's  founder  and 
first  dean. 

The  MAA  was  instrumental  in 
advancing  the  application  for 
National  Historic  Landmark  status. 
The  Association  also  is  continuing 
its  in-depth  study  of  the  structure 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  its 
long-range  conservation  and 
restoration  plans. 
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his  ties  with  the  School 
of  Medicine  would  be 


unbroken... 
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he  Frank  C.  Bressler  Research  Building... 
John  Eager  Howard  Hall. ..the  Frenkil  Building, 
Gudelsky  Tower  and  of  course,  Davidge  Hall. 
These  edifices  have  something  in  common,  besides  their 
locations  on  the  University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore 
campus.  They  have  each  been  named  after  a  generous 
benefactor,  historical  figure  or  someone  who  played  an 
important  role  in  its  construction,  and  each  one  bears 
signage  attesting  to  the  individual  s  contribution. 

But  one  of  these  buildings — undoubtedly  the  one 
most  identified  with  the  University  of  Maryland  School 
of  Medicine,  arguably  the  entire  campus — the  one  all 
point  to  proudly  as  the  oldest  building  in  the  United 
States  continuously  used  for  medical  education — might 
not  even  be  standing  today  were  it  not  for  the  efforts 
of  George  Yeager  '29. 


1  ' 


Before  his  ad  hoc  career  as  a  preserva- 
tionist began,  the  Cumberland,  Md. 
native  chose  a  higher  calling,  selecting 
his  state  school — "a  natural  thing  to  do," 
says  Dr.  Yeager — to  pursue  medicine. 
From  that  time  on — 70  years  and 
counting — his  ties  with  the  School  of 
Medicine  would  be  unbroken,  despite 
what  Dr.  Yeager  calls  "brief  tours  at 
other  places." 

One  of  those  brief  tours  began 
during  World  War  II  when,  as  Dr. 
Yeager  recalls,  "all  medical  schools  were 
required  to  form  hospital  units,  with 
each  assigned  a  number.  Maryland  was 
the  42nd  General  Hospital  Division." 
For  a  time  there  were  two  units,  one  in 
Australia  and  one  in  the  Fiji  Islands. 
Dr.  Yeager  went  to  Australia  and  became 
commanding  officer  of  the  42nd. 


Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
earning  a  promotion  to  brigadier 
general  in  the  process.  And  he  returned 
to  academic  medicine  where,  while  he 
had  to  start  over,  "I  was  welcomed 
back."  A  remarkable  list  of  contributions 
to  Maryland  and  to  medicine  followed. 

So  why  did  a  busy  surgeon,  teacher, 
School  of  Medicine  associate  dean, 
University  Hospital  director,  brigadier 
general,  husband,  lather  (and  former 
Bulletin  editor!)  among  many  other 
roles,  take  on  yet  another — as  cham- 
pion of  an  aging,  leak)'  structure 
known  only  as  the  "Medical  Building"? 
Dr.  Yeager  answers  with  what,  as  the 
conversation  unfolds,  turns  out  to  be 
characteristic  modesty  and  brevity:  "I 
thought  it  was  high  time." 

In  1954,  the  Medical  Building  was 


Board  of  Regents  to  take  action  and, 
failing  that,  began  to  bang  the  drum  to 
raise  the  necessary  money  themselves. 
It  was  not  unlike  what  Dr.  Yeager 
would  do  nearly  two  decades  later 
when  funds  were  needed  to  build  the 
North  Hospital.  The  rest  is  Maryland 
history — Dr.  Yeager  scored  successes 
with  both  projects. 

He  also  found  time  to  serve  as 
president  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Faculty  of  Maryland,  and  edit  the 
Maryland  State  Medical  Journal.  He  lent 
his  seemingly  limitless  time  and  energy 
to  local  boards  such  as  the  Maryland 
Division  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  and  to  national  ones  such  as  the 
Society  for  Vascular  Surgery.  He  was 
recognized  as  an  Admiral  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  by  Gov.  Harry  Hughes, 


Presenting  the  Honor  Award  &  Gold  Key  to 
Louis  Krause  '17,  as  MAA  president  in  1963. 


With  son,  Harvey,  at  a  dinner  for  MAA 
presidents  in  1997. 


As  director  of  University  Hospital  from 
1963  to  1971. 


"The  war  began  in  December  and 
I  was  shipped  out  to  the  Pacific  theater 
the  following  April.  I  spent  the  next 
three  and  a  half  years,  traveling  from 
Australia  to  the  Philippines  to  Japan. 
It  was  quite  an  experience;  I  learned 
a  lot." 

When  asked  if  it's  true  that  he  was 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur's  personal 
physician,  Dr.  Yeager  chuckles.  "No, 
MacArthur  was  in  good  health  and 
had  his  own  personal  physician.  But 
if  his  unit  got  into  any  trouble  and 
needed  a  surgeon,  they  would  call  on 
me."  Upon  his  return  from  the  war, 
Dr.  Yeager  was  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit  for  his  service  and  assigned  to 
the  Pentagon  as  a  consultant  to  the 


already  nearly  150  years  old.  Thousands 
of  would-be  physicians  had  endured 
the  uncomfortable  chairs  of  sunny 
Anatomical  Hall  for  hundreds  of 
lectures,  and  those  of  somber 
Chemical  Hall  for  exuberant  Match 
Day  celebrations.  But  time  and  traffic 
had  exacted  their  toll;  so  when  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association  gathered 
for  its  80th  annual  business  meeting, 
"I  suggested  to  Dr.  (William)  Triplett 
(a  1911  graduate  who  was  serving  as 
the  Association's  first  executive  director) 
that  the  neglected  Medical  Building 
needed  restoration."  It  was  more  than 
a  suggestion;  actually,  the  two  physi- 
cians collaborated  on  a  resolution 
urging  the  University  of  Maryland 


and  was  instrumental  in  getting  the 
old  Medical  Building,  now  called 
Davidge  Hall,  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places.  In 
between,  he  did  what  he  loved  best: 
surgery  and  teaching. 

Dr.  Yeager  is  still  involved  with 
the  Medical  Alumni  Association  and 
follows  its  activities  closely,  particularly 
where  Davidge  Hall  is  concerned. 
How  does  he  feel  about  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior's  recent 
selection  of  Davidge  Hall  as  a 
National  Historic  Landmark?   "Very 
proud,"  he  says  quietly.  Perhaps  there 
should  be  Yeager  signage  affixed 
somewhere  on  campus.  Something 
modest,  of  course. 
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PRESERVING  THE  PAST  AND  PAVING  THE  FUTURE 


by      larry      pitrdf        The  University  of Maryland School  of Medicine,  chartered  in  December  1807,  is  the 

fifth-oldest  medical  school  in  the  country,  after  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (1765),  Harvard  (1782),  Dartmouth  (1798), 

and  the  t  ollege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York  (Columbia)  (May  1807).     The  School  of  Medicine  is  the  founding 

institution  of  the  University  System  of  Maryland,  and  is  recognized  as  the  first  medical  school  to  house  a  medical  library  and  the 

first  to  construct  its  own  infirmary  for  medical  instruction.  Opened  in  1812.  Davidge  Hall — known  at  that  time  as  the  Medical 

Si  haul  building — is  the  oldest  surviving  medical  building  in  the  United  States  used  continuously  for  medical  education.   The 

Si  liiml  ill  Mi  flu  inc  is  also  the  hem  fi,  iary  of  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  loyal  alumni  associations  in  the  country.  Pounded  in 

I '875  (the  same  year  as  the  Kentucky  Derby),  the  Medical  Alumni  Association  (MAA)  continues  to  provide  a  wide  range  of 

rami  and  services  for  more  than  10,000  alumni,  faculty,  students  and  friends  of  the  School  of  Medium'. 


George  W.  Miltenberger,  Class  of 
1840,  was  one  of  four  alumni  to 
serve  as  both  dean  of  the  medical 
school  and  president  of  the  alumni 
association. 


A      TRIAL      RUN 

The  first  attempt  at  organizing  alumni  took  place  during  commencement 
exercises  in  1842,  since  growing  numbers  of  alumni  were  returning  to 
campus  for  the  annual  event.  Dean  Samuel  Chew,  Class  of  1829,  who 
presided  at  the  ceremony,  added  to  the  program  an  address  by  Edward  J. 
Chaisty,  Class  of  1837,  entitled  "The  Merit  and  Dignity  of  the  Medical 
Profession."  In  addition  to  reaffirming  seniors'  career  choices,  Dr.  Chaisty's 
speech  seemed  to  energize  alumni  in  attendance.  Two  years  later,  the  group 
was  organized  well  enough  to  hold  an  election.  George  Miltenberger, 
Class  of  1840,  who  would  be  named  dean  in  1855,  was  elected  president 
of  the  alumni  and  was  included  as  a  member  of  the  platform  party  during 
commencement.  The  fledgling  organization  was  short-lived,  however. 
Although  representatives  from  the  Association  attended  the  American 
Medical  Association  meeting  in  Baltimore  in  1848,  the  venture  could  not 
sustain  itself,  and  all  organized  activity  ceased  by  the  end  of  that  year. 


Eugene  Fauntleroy  Cordell,  Class 
of  1868,  was  the  24th  alumni 
president  and  author  of  the 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  University 
of  Maryland. 


SOWING      SEEDS      FOR      THE      FUTURE 

More  than  25  years  passed  before  the  seeds  of  the  present-day  Medical 
Alumni  Association  were  sown.  In  1874,  an  impromptu  meeting  of  the 
alumni  was  held  on  the  stage  of  Ford's  Opera  House,  once  again  during 
commencement  exercises.  Richard  S.  Steuart,  Class  of  1822,  was  chosen 
chairman  and  offered  some  brief  remarks.  The  following  year,  in  1875, 
formal  meetings  began  with  the  election  of  a  president  and  have  been  held 
annually  since.  The  founding  of  the  alumni  group  and  its  early  progress 
was  recorded  by  Eugene  Cordell,  Class  of  1868. 

In  1891,  Cordell  completed  the  Historical  Sketch  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  which  traced  events  that  led  to  the  school's  founding  and  tracked 
its  progress  through  1890.  Cordell  credited  Dr.  Miltenberger,  who  was 
again  elected  alumni  president  in  1880,  for  further  shaping  the  young 
Association  by  scheduling  additional  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  adopting 
a  constitution  and  bylaws.  "There  was  much  enthusiasm  at  these  meetings 
and  they  were  made  interesting  by  several  circumstances:  by  addresses, 
collations,  letters  of  distinguished  alumni,  by  the  institution  of  prizes, 
etc."  Yet  Cordell  conceded  in  his  Historical  Sketch,  "the  organization  has 
accomplished  little  so  far.. .it  may  be  hoped  that  some  good  may  result  to 
the  University  from  its  existence." 

Cordell,  who  became  the  Association's  24th  president  in  1898, 
articulated  a  mission  statement  for  the  MAA,  which  would  become  the 
centerpiece  of  its  constitution:  "The  question  of  endowments — general 
and  of  special  departments — should  ever  be  kept  prominently  before  it, 
and  the  alumni  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  oblivious  of  their  duty  in 
these  respects.  Much  may  be  done  by  an  active  and  influential  association, 
both  through  moral  influences  and  substantial  support,  to  stimulate, 
encourage  and  strengthen  the  efforts  of  those  who  for  the  time  being 
direct  and  control  the  destinies  of  the  institution." 

The  following  year  Cordell  put  his  words  into  action.  At  the  18th 
Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  MAA,  he  introduced  a  resolution 


A 


Charles  R.  Edwards 
Association 's  effort  to 
1929. 


"to  secure  an  endowment  fund"  for 

the  benefit  of  the  medical  school. 

The  first  meeting  to  discuss  the 

endowment  was  held  in  May  1893  at 

the  office  of  Dean  J.  Edwin  Michael, 

Class  of  1873.  Among  the  seven 

others  attending  were  Cordell  and 

Samuel  C.  Chew,  Class  of  1858,  dean 

from  1874  to  1879.  It  was  decided 

that  "an  endowment  of  not  less  than 

$  1 00  thousand  would  be  required  to 

allow  the  Trustees  to  receive,  invest, 

and  control"  for  the  benefit  of  the 

school,  as  recorded  in  A  History  of  the 

Trustees  of  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the 

University  of  Maryland.  Nearly  60  years  later,  as  the 

fund  blossomed,  the  Maryland  General  Assembly 

attempted  to  remove  the  Trustees  as  custodians. 

The  case  was  ultimately  decided  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 

Court  in  favor  of  the  Trustees.  At  present,  the  value 

of  the  fund  is  in  excess  of  $33  million  dollars. 

A      SEASDN       OF      GRDWTH 

The  rolls  of  the  Alumni  Association  were  bolstered 
in  1913  and  1915,  when  the  institution  merged 
with  the  Baltimore  Medical  College  and  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  respectively.  During  this 
period,  Association  presidents  continued  advancing 
Cordell's  mission  statement  and  began  expanding 
the  MAAs  role  in  the  life  of  the  institution.  In 
1916,  Volume  I  of  The  Bulletin  alumni  magazine 
was  published.  It  quickly  became  the  central 
communications  link  between  the  school  and  its 
alumni.  Minutes  from  a  1940  board  meeting 
describe  the  role  of  the  publication  25  years  after 
inception:  "Class  reunion  plans,  announcement  of 
the  new  Medical  School  dedication  and  other 
interesting  activities  to  be  reported  in  detail  in  the 
next  issue  of  The  Bulletin." 

With  the  country  on  the  brink  of  the  Depression, 
on  Jan.  l),  1929,  the  Alumni  Association  incorporated 
and  adopted  the  title  "The  Alumni  Association  of  the 
S(  1 1  ol  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
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Inc."  There  was  a  motive  behind  this 
action.  The  following  day,  Association 
President  Charles  R.  Edwards  '13 
signed  an  agreement  to  purchase, 
from  Marcus  and  Minnie  Himmelfarb, 
the  property  at  519  W.  Lombard  St., 
located  across  from  the  Medical 
Building.  To  finance  the  $22,500 
purchase,  the  Association  issued  6 
percent  secured  bonds.  Almost 
immediately,  books,  supplies  and 
stationery  were  ordered  and  the 
University  Bookstore  was  opened.  On 
Sept.  17,  1930,  the  corporation  entered 
into  a  lease  agreement  with  Abe  and 
Hyman  Schunick  to  operate  a  cafeteria  and  lunch 
business  in  the  basement  and  rear  of  the  first  floor. 
In  the  1930  yearbook,  the  building  at  519  W. 
Lombard  was  referred  to  as  the  Medical  Alumni 
House  and  the  cafeteria  was  called  the  University 
Inn.  The  eatery  changed  names  over  the  next  several 
years  and  may  have  changed  hands  as  well.  It  is  unclear 
whether  the  Association  continued  managing  it 
beyond  1931 ;  however,  a  fuel  oil  contract  dating 
from  1935  indicates  that  the  Association  managed 
at  least  the  property  through  that  year.  But  as  the 
Depression  persisted,  the  organization  was  about  to 
be  transformed. 

THE       BLIGHT      OF      THE 
DEPRESSION 

To  outside  observers,  the  Association  was  prospering, 
but  the  Depression  was  taking  its  toll.  Triggered  by 
financial  distress,  in  March  1936,  the  Board  suddenly 
announced  that  a  petition  had  been  filed  to  dissolve 
the  incorporated  Association.  A  meeting,  chaired  by 
Frank  J.  Kirby,  Class  of  1892,  subsequently  was  held 
to  form  an  unincorporated  entity  and  the  Association 
assumed  a  new  title:  "University  of  Maryland  Medical 
Alumni  Association."  A  number  of  documents  confirm 
the  Associations  fiscal  struggles;  among  them  a  January 
1  963  letter  to  the  Association,  from  former  board 
member  Albert  E.  Goldstein  '12,  who  explained 


"Because  of  the  terrible  financial 
condition  of  the  Association,  we 
decided  to  go  into  bankruptcy." 

Under  its  new  charter,  the 
University  of  Maryland  Medical 
Alumni  Association  remained  an 
active  and  influential  force  in  the  life 
of  the  medical  school,  although  its 
business  transactions  were  limited.  In 
the  1930s,  the  Association  continued 
to  administer  a  student  loan  program, 
produce  The  Bulletin  magazine  and 
stage  an  annual  alumni  reunion.  The 
Association  even  played  a  role  in  the  hiring  of  medical 
school  personnel.  During  a  vacancy  of  the  deanship  in 
1938,  the  board  passed  a  resolution  requesting  "that 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
urge  the  appointment  of  a  man  who  is  in  no  way 
connected  with  a  local  sister  institution."  Despite  its 
fiscal  limitations,  the  MAA  extended  its  reach  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Baltimore.  In  1943,  as  World  War 
II  escalated,  the  Board  voted  to  forward  $250  to  the 
commanding  officers  of  base  hospitals  #42  and  #142 
to  aid  enlisted  men  and  nurses.  The  vitality  of  the 
Association  at  this  time  was  due,  in  large  part,  to  the 
efforts  of  William  Triplett  '11,  who  initiated  many 
programs  and  services. 

A  graduate  of  the  Baltimore  Medical  College, 
Dr.  Triplett  first  joined  the  Alumni  Council  in  1930. 
He  was  elected  president  in  1949  and,  in  1954, 
became  the  Associations  first  executive  director — 
without  pay.  His  involvement  with  the  MAA's  Board 
of  Directors  continued  through  the  1960s.  As  he 
began  ascending  in  the  ranks,  Dr.  Triplett  staged 
social  gatherings  in  the  Baltimore  area  and  at  regional 
medical  meetings  in  an  attempt  to  keep  alumni 
engaged  in  the  life  of  the  institution.  In  1948,  he 
helped  establish  the  Honor  Award  &  Gold  Key,  an 
annual  award  which  recognizes  graduates  for 
contributions  to  medicine  and  distinguished  service 
to  mankind. 


William  Triplett  '11,  alumni  president 

in  1949,  became  the  Association's  /irit 
executive  director  in  1954. 


PRESERVING      THE      PAST 

In  1954  the  aging  Medical  School 
Building  was  in  trouble.  Fears  circulated 
that  the  floor  of  Anatomical  Hall — 
the  ceiling  of  Chemical  Hall — had 
weakened  terribly  and  would  soon 
collapse.  At  the  MAA's  80th  Annual 
Business  Meeting,  George  Yeager  '29, 
who  joined  the  board  in  1951,  jointly 
sponsored  a  resolution  with  Dr.  Triplett 
urging  the  University  of  Maryland 
Board  of  Regents  "to  pursue  every 
resource  toward  the  proper  restoration" 
of  the  Medical  Building.  One  year  later,  University 
of  Maryland  President  Wilson  Elkins  informed  the 
Association  that  the  cost  of  renovating  the  building 
would  exceed  $240,000  and,  since  that  level  of  fund- 
ing was  not  available  from  the  state,  he  recommended 
the  Association  pursue  the  initiative  on  its  own. 

The  Association  had  to  move  quickly  to  save  the 
building.  The  schools  library,  which  had  carried  the 
name  Davidge  Hall  since  opening  across  the  street 
from  the  Medical  School  Building  in  1913,  had 
recently  been  razed  to  make  room  for  a  new  Health 
Sciences  Library.  Would  the  Medical  School 
Building  also  succumb  to  the  wrecking  ball? 

Alumni  began  pleading  their  case  for  preserving 
the  building  as  a  national  treasure  and  petitioned 
to  have  the  name  "Davidge  Hall"  transferred  to  the 
Medical  School  Building  in  memory  of  the  school's 
first  dean.  The  request  was  granted  in  1958.  Dr. 
Yeager,  who  was  named  Association  president  in  1962 
and  who  also  served  as  director  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  Hospital  from  1963  to  1971,  continued 
to  advocate  a  more  active  role  for  the  Association 
in  restoring  the  building.  In  1967,  Association 
President  John  O.  Sharrett  '52  received  permission 
from  campus  officials  to  attempt  to  establish 
Davidge  Hall  as  a  state  historical  monument.  The 
Board  began  mobilizing  alumni  to  lead  an  extensive 
renovation  project  that  would  precede  any  declaration 
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as  a  state  monument  ot  national  shtine. 

In  pteparation  for  the  campaign, 
Association  President  William 
Dunseath  '59  had  the  Association 
reclassified  in  1974  as  a  501(c)(3) 
charitable  organization,  making 
contributions  tax-deductible.  That 
same  year,  Davidge  Hall  gained 
recognition  when  it  was  listed  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  Jean  Goral  (Thompson) 
also  joined  the  Association's  staff 
in  1974  and  served  as  executive 
director  until  1991. 

Further  incorporation  was 
necessary  to  permit  the  signing  of 
contracts  and  to  limit  liability.  In  1977,  the  Association 
assumed  its  present  day  title  "The  Medical  Alumni 
Association  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  Inc."  In 
1978,  after  the  death  of  Davidge  Hall  Restoration 
Committee  Chairman  John  Wagner  '38,  Dr.  Yeager 
was  named  successor  and  Dr.  Dunseath  was 
appointed  co-chairman.  They  were  joined  by  med- 
ical school  Dean  John  Dennis  '45,  Theodore 
Woodward  '38,  and  several  others.  The  effort 
extended  into  the  1980s  and  generated  $1  million 
from  alumni  and  a  $500,000  appropriation  from  the 
state  to  bring  Davidge  Hall  back  to  its  original  luster. 
The  centerpiece  of  their  efforts  was  an  alumni 
phonothon  in  Chemical  Hall,  which  has  become  an 
annual  Association  event. 

THE    MDDERN-DAY    MAA 

I  he  Medical  Alumni  Association  is  an  affiliated 
foundation  of  the  University  System  of  Maryland 
and  was  given  permanent  residence  on  the  second 
floor  of  Davidge  Hall.  This  year,  Davidge  Hall  was 
declared  a  National  Historic  Landmark  by  the  U.S. 
I  )epartment  ot  the  Interior,  one  of  only  2,200  such 
landmarks  in  the  United  States.   The  nomination 
process  was  underwritten  by  the  Association. 

On  the  threshold  ot  a  new  millennium,  the 
Association  continues  to  oversee  production  of 

The  Bulletin  magazine;  administers  a  student  loan 


WilliamJ.R.  Dunseath  '59  was  alumni  president 
in  1974  when  the  Association  was  reclassified 
and  positioned  for  Davidge  Hall  restoration. 


program;  stages  the  annual 
reunion  as  well  as  other  social 
functions  for  both  alumni  and 
students;  conducts  the  annual 
fund  drive  on  behalf  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  with  help 
from  alumni  and  student  volun- 
teers during  the  phonothon; 
and  manages,  since  its  creation 
in  1978,  the  John  Beale  Davidge 
Alliance,  which  recognizes  the 
School  of  Medicine's  major 
donors.  The  Association  also 
handles  the  scheduling  for 
Davidge  Hall  and  leads  tours 
through  the  building.  In  1992, 

an  endowment  was  established  to  perpetuate  these 

alumni  activities. 

The  Medical  Alumni  Association  Board  of  Directors 
consists  of  five  officers  and  nine  board  members.  The 
dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  the  Association's  two 
immediate  past  presidents,  and  a  student  representative 
serve  as  ex-officio  members  on  the  board.  The  board  has 
several  standing  committees  which  oversee  reunion, 
alumni  awards,  board  nominations,  bylaws,  budget  and 
finances,  preservation  of  Davidge  Hall  and  production 
of  The  Bulletin  magazine.  Many  proposals  and  policies 
are  studied  on  the  committee  level  before  presentation  to 
the  full  board  and  general  membership.  The  board  meets 
four  times  each  year  in  addition  to  the  annual  business 
meeting  during  reunion.  Dues-paying  members  are 
invited  to  attend  meetings  and  are  encouraged  to  notify 
board  members  of  the  alumni  office  of  their  interest  in 
becoming  actively  involved.  For  more  information, 
please  contact  Larry  Pitrofi  executive  director,  at 
410-706-7454. 


Editor's  Note:  All  historical  information  in  this 
article  was  gathered  from  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association's  archival  files,  minute  books  or  Eugene 
(  oi  dell's  Historical  Sketch  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  unless  otherwise  noted. 
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Make  Sure  Your  Liability 
Insurance  Isn't  A  Liability 


PSA  Professional  Liability,  Inc.  and  our 
affiliate  companies  offer  Maryland  physi- , 
cians,  surgeons  and  support  staff  a  full 
spectrum  of  professional,  financial  and  risk 
management  services. 

Over  the  years,  PSA  has  worked  together 
with  thousands  of  medical  professionals 
who  anticipate  special  problems  in  today's 
business  environment.  At  PSA,  we  special- 
ize in  solving  most  of  these  before  they 
actually  become  problems. 

The  PSA  Professional  Liability,  Inc.  staff 
can  research  area  malpractice  carriers  and 
furnish  you  a  comparative  premium  and 
benefit  analysis.  Additionally,  there  are 
practice  discounts  available  to  physicians  in 
the  Maryland  area. 

Because  many  other  Maryland  physicians 
have  confidence  in  our  service  and  exper- 
tise, PSA  Professional  Liability,  Inc.  is  cur- 
rently among  the  largest  Malpractice 
Insurance  Agencies  in  Maryland. 


Call  our  Resource  Line  and  let  PSA  furnish  a 

no  obligation  Personal  Malpractice  Analysis 

for  your  practice  -  (410)  296-PLAN 


PSA  Professional  Liability,  Inc. 

PSA  Financial  Advisors,  Inc. 

PSA  Capital  Management,  Inc. 

PSA  Insurance,  Inc. 

PSA  Financial,  Inc. 

PSA  Equities,  Inc. 

PSA  Pension  Services,  Inc. 


PSA  Financial  Center 

1447  York  Road,  Suite  400 

Lutherville,  Maryland  21093 

410-296-PLAN  /  410-821-7766 

410-381-8877/1-800-677-7887 

Fax  410-828-0242 
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hy  at  a  time  when  most  people  would  be  winding  down 


toward  retirement,  did  Selvin  Passen  '60  leave 


behind  the  life  of  a  clinical  pathologist  for  the  world  of  real 


estate  development?  "Foolhardiness,"  he  says,  somewhere  between  a  statement  and  a 


question.  But  as  he  recalls  the  seemingly  different  paths  his  life  has  taken,  one  begins  to  see 


that  Dr.  Passen  has  always  been  guided  by  the  same  philosophy:  "a  successful  individual  or 


an  entrepreneur  is  really  a  person  with  an  intellectual  curiosity  who  strives  to  see  how  things 


work,  and  then  applies  that  knowledge,  no  matter  what  the  field  or  endeavor  may  be. 


That  philosophy  first  guided  him  toward  medicine.  As  a  child,  he  had  an  older  sister 


who  died  of  leukemia  after  having  just  graduated  from  pharmacy  school.  Having 


witnessed  the  effects  of  his  sister's  death  on  his  parents,  he  knew  that  he  wanted 


to  be  a  physician  in  order  to  "ease  the  sadness"  of  that  loss. 
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Pathology  was  his  natural  choice,  with  its  emphasis  on 
seeking  causes  and  cures  for  disease.  Just  eight  years 
after  graduating  from  medical  school,  the  idea  for  a  clin- 
ical laboratory  that  was  dedicated  to  patient  care  and 
physician  service  was  already  incubating.  At  age  40,  Dr. 
Passen  left  his  full-time  job  as  the  director  of  clinical 
pathology  at  one  of  the  local  community  hospitals  in 
order  to  fulfill  his  lifetime  dream.  Maryland  Medical 
Laboratory,  Inc.  would  ultimately  become  the  seventh- 
largest  clinical  laboratory  in  the  country,  and  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  highly  respected  clinical 
laboratories,  not  only  for  its  diagnostic  services,  but  also 
for  research.  Unfortunately,  as  the  practice  of  medicine 
fell  under  the  control  of  the  insurance  industry  and 
freedom  of  choice  dissipated,  he  reluctantly  chose  to 
sell  his  company  to  Corning,  Inc. 

But  what  he  refers  to  as  his  entrepreneurial  spirit 
was  not  ready  to  retire  just  yet.  Having  enjoyed  a  love 
affair  with  the  water  all  of  his  life,  he  was  drawn  to  an 


because  Selvin  has  always  had  something  that  floated; 
but  with  him,  even  retirement  would  mean  buying  a 
boat  that  needed  work,  fixing  it,  selling  it  and  starting 
over.  He  is  always  going  in  30  different  directions!" 

Their  two  children  seem  to  bear  out  the  adage  that 
the  "apple  doesn't  fall  far  from  the  tree."  Daughter  Dorie  is 
an  electrical  engineer  and  construction  manager  of  the 
Lighthouse  Point  project.  Son  Martin  '90,  while  not  a 
pathologist,  is  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Medicine  and  a 
practicing  physician.  They  were  raised,  as  Mrs.  Passen 
recalls,  "on  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Our  first  house  was  a 
boat,"  she  jokes.  "We  never  took  vacations,  because  we 
were  always  going  to  Selvin's  medical  meetings  instead.  But 
every  weekend  horn  April  through  October,  we  would  be 
on  the  boat.  That  was  our  time  together  as  a  family." 

While  chasing  his  dreams,  Dr.  Passen  has  never  let 
his  schedule  preclude  his  ongoing  involvement  with  the 
alma  mater  he  loves.  He  was  a  long-time  faculty  member 
of  the  School  of  Medicine,  is  a  member  of  its  Board  of 


"  -the  School  of  Me*ci"e  also  gave  me  fhe  opp0vUJnity  to  bec0me 
a  Privilege^  member  0*  one  of  the  nofe/est  professio«  on  earth.  * 


undeveloped  piece  of  shoreline  property  near  his  Canton 
home  in  Baltimore.  He  is  now  the  managing  partner  of  a 
group  that  is  only  months  from  transforming  a  once-des- 
olate area  of  waterfront  into  a  jewel  called  Lighthouse 
Point,  featuring  townhouses,  a  marina,  shops  and  restau- 
rants. "Part  of  the  key  to  my  success  is  that  I've  always 
been  willing  to  take  a  chance,"  he  says  by  way  of  explana- 
tion for  his  newest  venture.  What  then?  "As  soon  as  this 
is  finished,  I'm  going  sailing." 

A  major  contributor  to  his  success  appears,  and 
Sylvia  Passen,  Dr.  Passen's  wife  of  39  years,  joins  the 
conversation.  A  warm,  attractive  woman,  the  affection 
between  them  is  obvious.  Selvin  and  Sylvia  Passen  met 
in  high  school  and  have  been  together  ever  since.  He 
does  not  minimize  her  impact  on  his  success.  "To  do 
what  I've  done,  I  needed  a  stable  home  life."  Mrs.  Passen 
agrees;  "You  really  need  a  partnership.  I'm  a  sounding 
board  and  a  lesson  plan  maker,"  she  says,  her  years  as  a 
schoolteacher  providing  an  analogy  she  likes.  She  laughs 
delightedly  when  told  of  her  husband's  retirement 
plan — someone  who  knows  better.  "That  may  be  true, 


Visitors  and  will  be  the  newly  elected  president  of  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association  in  May  1998.  In  addition, 
he  is  a  generous  donor,  which  he  says  is  simply  a  matter  of 
saying  "thank  you"  to  the  institution  where  he  received 
his  degree  in  medicine.  "If  Maryland  had  not  given  me  a 
chance  to  train  in  the  profession  I  wanted,  I  would  never 
have  reached  the  goals  I've  reached.  Without  sounding 
corny,  the  School  of  Medicine  also  gave  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  a  privileged  member  of  one  of  the 
noblest  professions  on  earth." 

Even  as  he  talks  about  his  proverbial  "sail  into  the 
sunset,"  Dr.  Passen  mentions  that  prior  to  the  sale  of 
Maryland  Medical  Laboratory  to  Corning,  the  labora- 
tory held  a  patent  for  processing  tuberculosis  samples. 
This  process  could  revolutionize  the  manner  in  which 
tuberculosis  samples  are  processed.  "I  would  really  like 
to  buy  it  back  and  complete  the  research,"  he  says.  "It 
would  be  a  nice  way  to  end  my  career."  But  if  he 
doesn't,  he  maintains  that  he  is  satisfied.  "Life  has  been 
interesting  and  if  I  check  out  tomorrow,  I  won't  have 
missed  anything." 
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^  Ik  centrifuges  >i^tf  P^^!aEoratory  glassware 
is  clinking  .m^mcphones  and  fax  machines  ring 
incessanth^These  are  the  sounds  of  science  at  the 
Institute»f  Human  Virology. 

What  a  difference  a  year  makes!  A  little  less  than  18 
months  ago  the  offices  and  laboratories  of  the  Institute 
were  pretty  Butch  empty  shells.  Then  faculty,  researchers 
and  office  staff  slowly  began  moving  into  the  200,000- 
squarc-foot  Medical  Biotechnology  Building  at  721  W. 
Lombard  St.  After  a  grand  opening  on  Nov.  19,  1996, 
when  state  aijd  city  officials  and  other  VIPs  celebrated 
with  speech^Lmd  a  ribbon-cutting  ceremony,  members 
of  the  Institute  <>(  1  luman  Virology  (IHV)  settled 
down  to  the  business  of  pursuing  breakthroughs  in 
the  battle  against  AIDS  and  other  viral  diseases. 

After  30  years  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Robert  C.  Gallo,  M.D.,  came  to  Maryland  to  create  a 
major  virology  research  institution.  As  its  director,  Dr. 
( iallo  wanted  a  facility  that  would  "accelerate  the  time 
it  takes  discoveries  to  get  from  the  laboratory  to  the 
bedside."  He  brings  together  the  fields  of  basic  science, 
clinical  research,  epidemiology  and  prevention,  animal 
models  and  vaccine  studies  under  the  Institutes  roof. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  refuses  to  be  hemmed  in  by 
its  lour  walls  in  Baltimore. 

The  Institute  is  developing  partnerships  with  s(.  km 
tists  and  research  institutions  in  (  California  ami  around 


Early  in  Se 
reflecting  on  the^l 
prise.  He's  just  left  £? 

conference  room  who 


toe.  IHV  faculty  collaborate  on  research  projects, 
fcLprofessionals  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
1  I  l^^B        ^^and  use  advanced  telecommunications 
and  con^B       ^^nologies  to  create  a  virtual  laboratory 
wnl)  colleag^H 

T)r.  Gallo  sat  in  his  office 
piishments  of  his  new  enter- 

[of  scientists  in  a  nearby 
re  about  to  submit  a  program 
project  grant  proposal  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
1  lealth  on  a  vaccine  to  prevent  HIV  infection.  The 
following  week  hell  host  more  than  1,000  scientists 
from  30  different  countries  at  the  Institute's  1997 
annual  meeting  in  Baltimote. 

Its  a  meeting  that's  grown  considerably  in  size  and 
prestige  since  1982  when  a  small  group  of  researchers 
first  convened  about  the  then  relatively  unknown 
acquired  immune  deficiency  syndrome.  This  year 
presenters  include  Anthony  Fauci,  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases,  and 
Max  Essex,  of  the  Harvard  AIDS  Institute. 

THE      LURE      DF     THE      LABORATORY 

Dr.  Gallo  himself,  needs  little  introduction.  In  his 
acclaimed  career,  his  credits  include  discovering  inter- 
leukin-2,  isolating  I  ITl.V-l,  a  human  leukemia  virus, 
and  independently  discovering  HIV-1  and  proving  that 
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it  causes  AIDS.  With  30  years  of 
celebrated  accomplishments,  why 
has  he  taken  on  the  mammoth 
task  of  creating  a  virology  institute 
instead  of  retiring  to  a  beach 
house  or  a  small  laboratory? 

"I  like  activity,"  he  says  simply. 
"For  me  there's  no  other  choice." 

"Besides  there's  a  romantic, 
false  notion  of  scientists  toiling 
in  isolation,"  he  continues. 
"Science  doesn't  exist  in  a  vacuum. 

You  need  a  group,  interaction,  a  feeling  that  you  are  part 
of  something." 

While  it's  hard  to  pinpoint  exactly  what  motivates 
him,  Robert  Gallo  is  the  product  of  a  workaholic  father 
and  the  tragedy  of  watching  his  6-year-old  sister  die  of 
leukemia.  "I  learned  early  the  horror  of  human  disease 
but  also  the  memory  of  doctors  who  were  trying  to 
understand  and  help." 

He  actually  began  to  focus  on  medicine  during  his 
senior  year  of  high  school,  after  a  broken  back  sustained 
on  a  basketball  court  sidelined  him  and  any  dream  of  a 
professional  sports  career.  Scientific  heroes  replaced 
sports  heroes  as  he  matriculated  at  Providence  College 
in  Rhode  Island.  He  received  his  medical  degree  from 
Jefferson  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia  in  1963, 
interned  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  joined  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  in  1965. 

BUILDING      THE       IHV      WITH 
SCIENTIFIC      EXPERTISE 

Dr.  Gallo's  dream  of  initiating  a  virology  institute 
included  bringing  together  the  best  and  the  brightest 
minds  in  the  field.  Among  those  who  accompanied 
him  in  his  new  endeavor  in  Maryland  are  three  men 
with  whom  he's  collaborated  in  the  past — Robert 
Redfield,  M.D.,  William  Blattner,  M.D.,  and  Joseph 
Bryant,  D.V.M. 

Dr.  Redfield,  who  heads  the  clinical  research 
program  of  the  Institute,  worked  with  Dr.  Gallo  to 
first  demonstrate  the  heterosexual  transmission  of 
HIV-1.  Dr.  Redfield  has  also  pioneered  efforts  to 
examine  viral  load  and  the  stages  of  HIV  replication. 

The  majority  of  the  patients  he  and  other  physicians 
see  in  clinics  suffer  with  HIV  or  AIDS,  though  a 


Robert  C.  Gallo,  M.D, 


handful  have  other  chronic  viral 
diseases  such  as  hepatitis. 
Patients  benefit  from  compre- 
hensive, convenient  care  in  the 
management  of  a  complex  dis- 
ease and  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  latest  research 
trials  of  new  therapies. 

With  a  five-year,  $2  million 
grant  from  the  National  Institute 
of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases, 
Dr.  Blattner,  head  of  epidemiol- 
ogy and  prevention  studies,  will  examine  the  early  stages 
of  HIV  infection.  When  first  assaulted  with  HIV,  the 
body  can  fight  back  but  the  combat  exacts  a  huge 
physical  toll. 

Dr.  Blattner  is  also  involved  in  a  program  to  train 
doctors  and  scientists  in  the  Caribbean  in  the  prevention, 
diagnosis,  treatment  and  research  of  HIV.  Physicians 
from  four  island  nations — Trinidad,  Barbados,  The 
Bahamas  and  Jamaica — visited  the  Institute  this 
spring  to  learn  the  ethics  and  protocols  of  conducting 
clinical  research. 

Dr.  Bryant,  head  of  animal  models,  has  brought 
his  veterinary  expertise  to  the  Institute.  By  tinkering 
with  the  genes  of  a  laboratory  rat,  he's  created  a  rodent 
with  HIV  genes,  an  aberration  because  normally 
rodents  do  not  become  infected  with  HIV.  The  HIV- 
infected  rat — a  transgenic  animal — gives  researchers  a 
relatively  inexpensive  model  to  study  AIDS  and  new 
drugs  or  therapies  to  alleviate  it. 

Other  researchers  in  the  Institute  of  Human 
Virology  are  focusing  on  an  AIDS  vaccine  and  "super- 
hormones."  The  vaccine  unit,  under  the  direction  of 
George  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  and  Edmund  Tramont,  M.D., 
should  soon  begin  toxicity  tests  of  a  novel  vaccine 
against  HIV.  Unlike  previous  efforts,  this  vaccine  will 
be  given  orally  and  is  aimed  at  T  cells.  Research  has 
shown  that  T  cells  are  involved  in  producing 
chemokines — chemicals  that  prevent  HIV  from 
gaining  access  to  cells. 

The  vaccine,  which  uses  a  weakened  strain  of  the 

bacteria  Salmonella,  is  relatively  inexpensive  to  produce 

and  if  it  proves  successful,  could  offer  affordable 

protection  to  people  worldwide,  according  to  Dr.  Gallo. 

"Superhormones"  appear  to  offer  another  weapon 
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against  disease.  Bruce  Weintraub,  M.D.,  a  molecular 
endocrinologist,  has  genetically  altered  human  thyroid 
stimulating  hormone  (TSH),  producing  a  far  more 
powerful  variant.  TSH  controls  growth  and  metabolism 
and  recent  evidence  points  to  its  role  in  immunity  as 
well.  TSH  superhormones  could  be  the  alternative 
blueprint  scientists  need  to  create  new  drugs  and  thera- 
pies for  AIDS  and  its  related  cancers,  Dr.  Gallo  says. 

COURTING      THE       CORPORATE 
COMMUNITY 

In  addition  to  recruiting  faculty,  beginning  a  seminar 
series  and  fueling  active  clinical  and  research  programs, 
the  Institute  of  Human  Virology  has  forged  business 
ties.  "In  May,  we  finalized  our  first  corporate  collabora- 
tion— a  $1.4  million,  five-year  agreement  with 
Hybridon,"  Dr.  Gallo  says,  to  continue  developing 
antisense  molecular  research. 

The  project  

binds  molecules 
to  targeted  genes 
with  the  aim  of 
blocking  signals 
that  cause 
uncontrolled  cell 
division. 
Antisense  ther- 
apy could  inter- 
fere with  the  

HIV  life  cycle 

and  control  the  teplication  of  other  viruses.  Other  cor- 
porate contracts  are  pending,  including  one  where 
IHV  faculty  would  be  consultants  to  a  major  HMO 
and  its  affiliated  hospitals  in  the  care  and  treatment 
of  AIDS  patients. 

"But  what  we  really  need  is  an  endowment,"  Dr. 
Gallo  continues.  "The  Institute  is  here  to  solve  problems 
and  we  need  money  to  accomplish  this.'  Financial 
backing  would  allow  researchers  to  set  their  own 
priorities  rather  than  taking  cues  from  what  funding 
sources  are  supporting,  he  explains. 

For  example,  recently,  a  triple  drug  therapy  has 
shown  promise  in  treating  AIDS  patients.  The  drugs, 
however,  are  quite  toxic,  and  HIV-resistant  strains  could 
emerge.  Yet  the  promise  could  jeopardize  funding  of 
more  basic  research,  Dr.  Gallo  warns.  He  cautions  against 
relying  solely  on  a  single  approach  to  AIDS  treatments 
and  instead  recommends  "biological  approaches  to 
therapy  which  are  far  less  toxic  and  more  affordable." 
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In  a  paper  that  Science  magazine  named  "paper  of 
the  year"  for  1 996,  Dr.  Gallo  described  one  of  those 
biological  approaches — chemokines.  Chemokines, 
naturally  produced  by  the  body's  immune  system,  appear 
to  stop  the  HIV  virus  from  entering  the  cell  and  repro- 
ducing. Now  IHV  researchers  who  are  collaborating 
with  a  visiting  scientist  are  shedding  new  light  on  how 
this  process  works.  Their  work  has  paved  the  way  for 
scientists  in  other  laboratories  to  identify  these  receptors 
and  the  steps  HIV  takes  to  go  through  the  cell  wall. 
Another  recent  breakthrough  was  the  accidental 
discovery  of  a  substance  produced  by  women  in  early 
pregnancy  that  halts  Kaposi's  sarcoma.  When  researchers 
injected  tumor  cells  from  AIDS  patients  into  mice,  they 
found — to  their  surprise — that  one  group  of  animals 
never  grew  tumors. 

Male  and  female  rats  had  mistakenly  been  put  in 
the  same  cages.  But  the  error  revealed  that  newly 

pregnant  females 

were  tumor-free, 
while  males,  and 
females  in  the 
later  stages  of 
pregnancy,  did 
develop  tumors. 
Dr.  Gallo  specu- 
lated that  a 
hormone  in  the 

early  stages  of 

pregnancy  might 
be  responsible  for  halting  the  cancer.  Now  planned 
experiments,  he  says,  are  focusing  on  a  degradation 
product  of  human  chorionic  gonadotropin  and  its 
killing  effects  on  Kaposi's  tumor  cells.  "Once  we  can 
understand  and  purify  this  product,  it  will  have  a  signif- 
icant impact  on  the  future  of  AIDS  treatment,"  he  adds. 
With  a  $12  million  investment  in  the  Institute,  the 
state  is  hoping  such  discoveries  become  the  foundation 
of  a  powerful  biomedical  industry.  Partners  in  the  IHV 
include  the  state  and  Baltimore  City,  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine,  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  System  and  Dr.  Gallo. 

"I'm  reasonably  happy  with  our  progress  the  first 
year,"  Dr.  Gallo  says.  "I'm  happy  to  have  interactions  and 
personal  relationships  with  people  on  campus."  In  short, 
Dr.  Gallo,  says,  "I'm  happy  to  be  solving  problems." 

( linnv  Cook  is  a  freelance  writer  who  frequently  does 
pieces  for  The  Bulletin. 
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T.  Rowe  Price  Prime  Reserve  Fund,  whether  you  seek 
a  convenient  income-producing  vehicle  for  your  working 
capital  or  need  a  holding  account  for  your  cash  when  you're 
between  investments,  the  T.  Rowe  Price  Prime  Reserve  Fund 
can  meet  your  needs. 

High  income,  low  risk.  The  fund  invests  in  money  market 
securities — primarily  U.S.  government  and  foreign  and 
domestic  bank  obligations — that  have  received  the  highest 
credit  ratings.  The  short-term  maturity  and  high  credit 
quality  of  these  obligations  can  provide  safety  of  principal 
while  you  earn  potentially  higher  yields  than  those  on 
bank  money  market  deposit  accounts.  Of  course,  there 
is  no  assurance  that  the  fund  will  be  able  to  maintain 
the  stable  share  price  of  $1.00.* 

One  of  America's  oldest  money  market  funds. 

Launched  in  1976,  the  Prime  Reserve  Fund  currently  has  in 
excess  of  $4.6  billion  in  assets  under  management.  To  learn 
more  about  our  100%  no-load  money  market  fund,  request 
our  investment  kit  and  a  prospectus  containing  more  com- 
^    plete  information,  including  management  fees  and  other 

charges  and  expenses.  Please  read  the  prospectus  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money. 

The  minimum  investment  is  $2,500.  No  sales  charges  or  12b-l  fees. 


Prime 

Reserve 

Fund 

Current  7-Day  Yieldf 

5.02% 

Attractive  Yields 

Daily  Liquidity 

No  Sales  Charges 

Free  Checkwriting** 


Call  24  hours  for  a  free  investment  kit  and  prospectus 

1-800-541-8318 


www.  troweprice.  com 


Invest  With  Confidence 

T.RoweRice 


PRFO.WMS 


rSimple  \  it- Id  as  of  H/*W.  '  I  nlikc  hank  products,  the-  fund  is  neither  FDIC-insured  nor  guaranteed  h\  the  IS.  government.  **$500  minimum.  T.  Rowe  Price  Investment  Services,  Inc.,  Distributor. 
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1932 

1946 

Jr.,  of  Berlin,  Md.,  was 

1958 

Aaron  C.  Sollod,  of 

John  A.  Mitchell,  of 

married  to  Billie-Viers 

Robert  E.  Cranley  Jr.,  of  Las 

Baltimore,  was  honored  by 

Sarasota,  Fla.,  lost  his  partner 

Clatchey  on  Sept.  7,  1996  at 

Vegas,  retired  as  a  medical 

Harbor  Hospital  when  the 

in  life,  Mary,  after  52  years  of 

the  alumni  house  of  the  U.S. 

director  of  Sierra  Health 

institution  dedicated  its  new 

marriage.  He  extends  his 

Naval  Academy  Alumni 

Services,  a  national  managed 

LifeCourse  Center  and 

greetings  to  classmates. 

Association  in  Annapolis.  He 

care  company  on  Dec.  3 1 , 

Harbor  Family  Care  building 

is  on  the  staff  of  Atlantic 

1996.  Richard  R.  Flynn,  of 

in  his  honor.  The  ceremony 

1951 

General  Health  System  in 

Salt  Lake  City,  retired  in  July 

was  held  May  2.  Dr.  Sollod 

Francis  S.  Gardner  Jr.,  of 

Ocean  City  and  Berlin. 

1 997,  after  24  yeats  as  a 

has  been  involved  with  the 

Fayetteville,  N.C.,  retired 

Leonard  J.  Morse,  of 

radiologist  and  15  years  as  a 

hospital  for  65  years. 

from  his  gynecology  practice 

Worchestet,  Mass.,  received 

pediatrician.  He  was  board- 

on  June  1. 

the  Grant  V.  Rodkey  Award 

certified  in  both  specialties, 

1938 

for  outstanding  contributions 

and  tetites  in  excellent 

Celeste  Woodward,  of 

1953 

to  medical  education  from 

health.  John  S.  Harshey,  of 

Baltimore,  writes  that  she 

Robert  Berkow,  of  For t 

the  Massachusetts  Medical 

Westminstet,  Md.,  retited  on 

and  her  husband,  Theodore, 

Washington,  Pa.,  is  editor-in- 

Society  Medical  Student 

Match  3.  Albert  E  Heck,  of 

have  nine  grandchildren  with 

chief  of  The  Merck  Manual 

Section.  Dr.  Morse  is 

Charleston,  WVa.,  has  a 

only  two  "out  from  under;" 

of  Medical  Information — 

professor  of  clinical  medicine 

daughter-in-law,  Debra  J. 

four  are  in  college,  two  in 

Home  Edition,  which  offers 

at  the  University  of 

Heck  '97,  who  gtaduated 

high  school  and  one  is  in 

medical  information  to  the 

Massachusetts  Medical 

from  the  School  of  Medicine 

seventh  grade. 

public. 

School. 

in  the  spring.  James  H.  Tyer, 

of  Stoughton,  Mass.,  spends 

1941 

1954 

1956 

wintets  at  his  second  home- 

Charles  P.  Barnett,  of 

Stuart  M.  Brown,  of  Dallas, 

Edward  D.  Frohlich,  of  New 

in  Hilton  Head,  S.C. 

Easton,  Pa.,  is  98  percent 

is  president-elect  of  the  Texas 

Orleans,  is  editor-in-chief 

retired  from  his  specialty  of 

Dermatological  Society  and 

oi  Hypertension,  a  journal 

1959 

pathology.  He  continues  his 

the  Masters  Dermatological 

published  monthly  by  the 

James  P.  Jarboe,  of  St.  Mary's 

daily  one-half  mile  swim  and 

Society.  James  H.  Teeter,  of 

American  Heart  Association. 

City,  Md.,  was  named  1997 

enters  one  or  two  masters 

Waynesboro,  Pa.,  is  clinical 

The  editotial  home  of  the 

Matyland  Family  Doctor  of 

swim  meets  each  year;  his 

professor  of  surgery  emeritus 

publication  is  the  Alton 

the  Yeat  by  the  Maryland 

wife  is  the  swim  ream  coach. 

at  Penn  State  University's 

Ochsner  Medical 

Academy  of  Family- 

They  have  five  children  and 

Milton  S.  Hershey  College  of 

Foundation.  Webb  S. 

Physicians.  In  addition  to  a 

13  grandchildren.  Kenneth 

Medicine.  William  O.  Wild, 

Hersperger,  of  Carlisle,  Pa., 

clinical  practice,  Dr.  Jarboe 

Krulevitz,  of  Baltimore,  was 

of  Huntington  Beach,  Calif, 

received  the  distinguished 

currently  serves  as  medical 

honored  at  an  American 

is  fullv  retired  from  his 

service  award  from  the 

director  at  St.  Mary's  County 

Physic  ians  Art  Association 

practice  of  neurosurgery. 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of 

Advanced  Support  Unit; 

competition  during  a  receni 

Otolaryngology — Head  and 

1  lospice  of  St.  Mary's;  St. 

Southern  Medical  Society 

1955 

Neck  Surgery. 

Mary's  Nutsing  Center;  and 

meeting.  1  lis  photograph 

Alvin  W  Hecker,  of  Glen 

1  [earth  Shate  St.  Marys,  an 

of  a  sunflower  held  won 

Burnie,  Md.,  continues  to 

1957 

organization  he  assisted  in 

first  prize. 

serve  as  chief  of  the  pediatric 

Emil  E.  Aftandilian,  of 

founding  in  1991.  Howard 

allergy  clinic  at  St.  Agnes 

Senatobia,  Miss.,  attended  his 

J.  Rubenstein  is  retired  and 

1  lospital.  William  F.  Krone 

class's  40th  reunion  in  the  spring 

living  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

and  thoroughly  enjoyed  it. 

Now  a  grandparent,  he 
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enjoys  golf  and  international 

1994  but  continues  as  a 

Medical  Center  since  1995. 

1968 

travel  and  is  learning  to 

consultant  for  "The 

His  grandson,  Michael,  was 

Allen  C.  Egloff,  of  Arnold, 

play  bridge. 

Temperament  Program,    a 

born  to  Amy  and  Steve  on 

Md.,  left  private  practice  and 

children's  preventive  mental 

May  27.  His  daughter,  Julie, 

now  works  for  Patuxent 

I960 

health  program. 

was  married  on  July  12. 

Medical  Group/Columbia 

Herbert  H.  James,  of 

Medical  Plan,  which  is  part 

Anchorage,  Alaska,  is  in  his 

1962 

1966 

of  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield. 

eighth  year  on  the  board  of 

Bruce  D.  Broughton,  of 

William  O.  Harrison,  of  Las 

governors  of  a  children's 

Tuba  City,  Ariz.,  reports  to 

Vegas,  is  medical  director  for 

1969 

hospital  in  Spokane,  Wash. 

colleagues  and  classmates 

Bechtel  Nevada  Corp.,  and 

David  Shobin,  of  Smithtown, 

Elijah  Saunders,  of 

that  he  is  still  alive! 

site  medical  director  for  the 

NY.,  had  his  second  novel, 

Baltimore,  spent  six  months 

Nevada  Test  Site.  Irvin  M. 

The  Center,  published  by  St. 

on  sabbatical  in  England 

1964 

Sopher,  of  South  Charleston, 

Martin's  Press.  His  first 

studying  hypertension  in  the 

Dominic  A.  Culotta's 

WVa.,  retired  from  a  22-year 

novel,  The  Unborn,  was  a 

African-Caribbean  popula- 

daughter, Dr.  Tina  Marie 

position  as  chief  medical 

New  York  Times  bestseller. 

tion  living  in  the  United 

Culotta,  was  married  on  June 

examiner  for  the  state  of 

David  A.  Wike,  of  Boise, 

Kingdom.  (See  related  story 

7  to  Dr.  Bart  Keogh,  an 

West  Virginia  on  Dec.  3 1 , 

Idaho,  and  his  wife,  Carol, 

on  page  7.)  James  A.  Yates,  a 

otolaryngologist.  His  son, 

1 996.  James  Zimmerly,  of 

had  their  daughter  graduate 

plastic  surgeon  in  Camp 

Anthony,  is  a  first-year 

Baltimore,  was  appointed  to 

from  the  University  of 

Hill,  Pa.,  is  on  the  board  of 

medical  student  at  Tulane 

the  Scientific  Adversary 

Arizona  Medical  School  in 

directors  of  the  American 

University.  Dr.  Culotta 

Board  of  the  Armed  Forces 

May.  She  began  a  five-year 

Association  for  Accreditation 

resides  in  Holland,  Pa. 

Institute  of  Pathology  (AFIP). 

residency  in  radiology  at 

of  Ambulatory  Surgery 

Eric  D.  Schmitter,  of  Santa 

The  AFIP  is  the  largest 

the  University  of  New 

Facilities  and  surveyor  for 

Monica,  Calif.,  continues  to 

research  and  diagnostic 

Mexico  in  Albuquerque. 

AAAHC.  He  is  medical 

enjoy  his  professional  life  as 

pathology  institute  in  the 

director  of  Grandview 

an  orthopedic  and  hand 

world  and  serves  as  a  referral 

1970 

Surgical  Laser  Outpatient 

surgeon  and  teacher  at  the 

center  for  military  and 

Gary  A.  Belaga,  of 

Center  and  chief  of  plastic 

Wadsworth  VA  (UCLA 

civilian  pathologists.  Dr. 

Thomasville,  Ga.,  joined  the 

and  aesthetic  surgery  at  Holy 

affiliate),  "while  plotting  the 

Zimmerly,  medical  director  of 

South  Georgia  Neurological 

Spirit  Hospital.  Dr.  Yates  is 

demise  of  managed  care  and 

Monumental  Life  Insurance 

Institute. 

in  his  eighth  year  as  elected 

paperwork  in  general."  With 

Co.,  was  also  appointed  to 

councilman  in  Lemoyne, 

his  second  son,  Jacob,  at  the 

the  National  Center  Institute 

1971 

police  commissioner  of  West 

U.S.  Naval  Academy  in 

subcommittee  charged  with 

Peter  M.  Hartmann,  of 

Shore  Regional  Police 

Annapolis,  Dr.  Schmitter 

standardizing  the  medical 

York,  Pa.,  is  director  of 

Department  and  a  member 

and  his  wife,  Marilyn,  plan 

diagnostic  terminology 

medical  education  at  York 

of  the  Regional  Fire  Board. 

to  travel  to  Maryland  and 

involving  diseases  of  the 

Hospital.  T.  N.  Jarrell  III,  of 

visit  with  old  classmates 

breast,  especially  cancer.  In 

Dover,  Del.,  was  inducted  as 

1961 

and  family. 

March,  he  received  the  Gold 

a  Fellow  at  the  1997  annual 

Thomas  G.  Breslin,  of 

Medal  Award  from  the 

meeting  of  the  American 

Bristol,  R.I.,  is  retired  after 

1965 

American  College  of  Legal 

College  of  Physicians  in 

a  yard  accident.  He  says  he 

Arthur  R.  Dick,  of  Shawnee 

Medicine  in  recognition  of 

Philadelphia.  Janee  D. 

had  a  great  30-year  run  in 

Mission,  Kan.,  has  served  as 

his  contributions  to  legal 

Steinberg,  of  Lauderdale 

urology.  David  L.  Rosen,  of 

chair  of  the  faculty  council  at 

medicine  and  health  law 

Lakes,  Fla.,  renamed  her 

San  Rafael,  Calif,  retired  in 

the  University  of  Kansas 

practice  over  three  decades. 

practice  "Advanced  Cosmetic 
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Laser  Center,"  and  has  a 

1974 

1977 

using  a  blood  substitute  with 

facial  plastic  surgeon  and 

Michael  H.  Hotchkiss,  of 

Christopher  E  James,  of 

a  waiver  of  informed  consent, 

cosmetic  dentist  associates. 

Potomac,  Md.,  heads  a  four- 

Gainesville,  Fla.,  is  now 

the  first  study  in  the  nation 

person  ob/gyn  practice  in 

senior  associate  consultant, 

under  the  new  federal 

1972 

southern  Maryland  and  is 

head  of  obstetric  anesthesia 

regulation  for  an  exception 

John  A.  Niziol,  of  Wayne, 

department  chief  of  ob/gyn 

at  the  Mayo  Clinic  in 

to  informed  consent. 

N.J.,  enjoyed  the  25th 

at  Physicians  Memorial 

Jacksonville  after  1  5  years  at 

reunion  with  his  wife, 

Hospital  in  LaPlata.  He  and 

the  University  of  Florida. 

1980 

Barbara,  in  the  spring.  He 

his  wife,  Judy,  have  four 

M.  Lawrence  Kaplan,  of 

encourages  his  classmates 

children.  Jeffrey  Pargament, 

1978 

Longwood,  Fla.,  is  a  member 

to  consider  joining  the 

of  Owings  Mills,  Md.,  has 

Adam  Billet,  of  Chesapeake, 

of  the  special  expert  witness 

John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance. 

a  son,  Robert,  who  is  a 

Va.,  has  a  12-year-old 

program  of  the  Florida  Board 

H.  Hershey  Sollod,  of 

first-year  student  at  the 

daughter,  Allison,  who  is  a 

of  Medicine.  Dr.  Kaplan  is  a 

Evergreen,  Colo.,  is  medical 

School  of  Medicine. 

cheerleader  in  the  seventh 

lieutenant  colonel  in  the 

director  for  the  Colorado 

grade,  and  also  an  8-year-old 

U.S.  Army  Reserve  and 

division  of  Pro  Behavioral 

1975 

son,  Michael,  a  Cub  Scout 

completed  his  program  as  a 

Health,  a  part-time  post. 

Thorn  E.  Lobe,  of  Memphis, 

in  the  third  grade.  Philip  N. 

U.S.  Army  Flight  Surgeon. 

Tenn.,  is  editor-in-chief  of  a 

Massey,  of  Centreville,  Va., 

William  J.  Oktavec,  of  St. 

1973 

new  journal  entitled 

has  a  child,  Chris,  who 

Augustine,  Fla.,  is  director  of 

Murray  A.  Kalish,  of 

Pediatric  Endosurgery  & 

played  junior  varsity  lacrosse 

San  Augustin  Foundation  for 

Baltimore,  watched  his 

Innovative  Techniques,  pub- 

for Woodson  High  School 

Eyes.  He  and  his  wife, 

daughter,  Danielle,  graduate 

lished  by  MaryAnn  Liebert 

last  year. 

Kathryn,  reside  at  their 

from  high  school  as  a 

Publishing  in  New  York. 

beach-front  home  "Sandv 

member  of  the  Cum  Laude 

Edward  L.  Morris,  of 

1979 

Claws"  with  four  children. 

Society,  a  national  honor 

Baltimore,  is 

Karen  C.  Carroll,  of  Salt 

society  for  private  schools. 

medical  director  of  Festival 

Lake  City,  was  promoted 

1981 

She  is  a  freshman  at 

Osteoporosis  Center, 

to  associate  professor  of 

Thomas  P.  Archer,  of 

Columbia  University.  Robert 

co-director  of  Health  Trends 

pathology  with  tenure  at  the 

Franklin,  N.C.,  maintains  a 

G.  Kirkwood  is  retired  from 

Research-Clinical  Drug 

University  of  Utah,  effective 

solo  ob/gyn  practice  in  a 

solo  practice.  He  relocated  to 

Trials;  and  maintains  an 

July  l .  Jan  M.  Hoffman,  of 

rural  area  of  the  Great 

a  more  temperate  climate — 

active  rheumatology  practice. 

Wichita,  Kan.,  has  joined 

Smoky  Mountains.  Paula 

Dublin,  Ireland,  with  his  wife, 

Wichita  Clinic  to  help  build 

Ehrlich,  of  Silver  Spring, 

Maryellin,  his  8-year-old 

1976 

a  nationally  accredited 

Md.,  and  family  welcomed 

daughter,  Anne,  and  7-year- 

Michael  Hurwitz,  of 

diabetes  education  program. 

their  newest  member,  Joseph 

old  son,  R.  Ben.  Jeffrey  S. 

Wichita,  Kan.,  married  Mary 

Alan  L.  Kimmel,  of 

Edward,  on  Jan.  2.  Joseph 

Lobel  is  an  associate  in 

[arisen  on  March  29.  Their 

Lutherville,  Md.,  is  executive 

joins  two  sisters  ages  10  and 

pediatric  hematology/oncol- 

blended  family  consists  of 

vice  president  and  medical 

8,  and  two  brothers  ages  6 

ogy  at  the  Kalamazoo  <  enter 

four  children.  Michael's 

director  for  Doctors  Health. 

and  2.  Karen  R.  Kingry,  of 

for  Medical  Studies  and 

oncology/hematology 

Max  D.  Koenigsberg,  of  Oak 

Mt.  Airy,  Md.,  is  clinical 

associate  professor  of  pediatrics 

practice  is  at  the  1  Icrtzlcr 

Park,  III.,  is  coordinating 

director  of  pediatrics  for  the 

and  human  development  at 

( 'lime  in  Halstead. 

national  investigator  for  a 

Children's  Care  Center  at 

Michigan  State  University 

multi-center  clinical  trial  of 

Howard  County  General 

(  ollege  of  Medicine. 

more  than  40  trauma  centers 

1  lospital  in  Columbia. 
Rona  B.  Sayetta  has  opened 

2K 
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a  private  practice  in  clinical 
psychiatry  at  the  Boca 
Psychotherapy  Center  in 
Boca  Raton,  Fla.  This  follows 
a  research  and  teaching  career 
in  psychiatric  epidemiology 
and  preventive  medicine. 
She  and  her  husband,  Aaron 
Krute,  have  three  children: 
Michael,  age  16;  Dara,  age 
15;  and  Bobby,  age  13. 
Samuel  Smith,  of  Lutherville, 
Md.,  director  of  reproductive 
endocrinology  at  Sinai 
Hospital,  is  director  of  the 
Baltimore- Washington  Area 
Reproductive  Endocrinology 
Association. 

1982 

J.R  Connelly  Jr.,  of  Fallston, 
Md.,  helped  launch  the  web 
page  for  the  Maryland 
Academy  of  Family 
Physicians.  He  invites 
colleagues  to  take  a  look. 
Jerry  B.  Schwartz,  of 
Rancho  Pebs  Verdes,  Calif, 
is  director  of  neonatology 
and  chief  of  the  department 
of  pediatrics  at  Torrance 
Memorial  Medical  Center. 
He  has  two  daughters. 

1983 

Peter  G.  Brassard,  of  Block 
Island,  R.I.,  reports  that  he 
has  taken  up  spearfishing 
with  great  success.  Mary  I. 
Jumbelic  is  deputy  chief 
medical  examiner  in 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  She  reports 
that  life  is  busy  with  three 


sons,  ages  8,  6  and  1.  Doctor 
Dad  helps  as  well  as  her 
mother  who  resides  with 
the  family.  Margaret  M. 
Vaughan,  of  Churchville, 
Md.,  is  senior  vice  president 
of  medical  affairs  for  Upper 
Chesapeake  Health  System 
in  Harford  County.  She 
married  Jim  Flynn,  Ph.D., 
in  November  1 996. 

1984 

Donald  M.  Beckstead,  of 

Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  maintains 
a  200  average  in  his  weekly 
bowling  league.  He  is  in  his 
1 0th  year  as  associate  program 
director  for  Allegheny  Family 
Physicians  Family  Practice 
Residency  Program.  Dr. 
Beckstead's  son,  David,  is  7 
years  old  and  his  daughter, 
Amanda,  is  4  years  old. 
John  F.  Cary  has  four 
daughters  and  lives  on  a 
10-acre  farm  near  Manassas, 
Va.  He  welcomes  classmates 
and  families  to  visit  and 
ride  their  horses.  He  has  a 
2-person  internal  medicine 
practice.  Ellen  S.  Deutsch, 
of  Moylan,  Pa.,  is  practicing 
pediatric  otolaryngology  at 
du  Pont  Hospital  for 
Children  in  Wilmington, 
Del.  Her  daughter,  Lauren, 
is  9;  son,  Lindsay,  is  6;  and 
son,  Andrew,  is  2.  N.W. 
Koutrelakos  and  Susan 
Lancelotta,  of  Sykesville, 
Md.,  announce  the  birth  of 
their  fourth  child,  Mary 


The  Medical  Alumni  Association 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association  is  governed?  A  board  of  directors,  listed 
on  the  contents  page  of  this  magazine,  oversees 
activities  of  the  Association.  It  consists  of  five  officers 
and  nine  directors.  The  Board  has  several  standing 
committees  which  oversee  reunion,  alumni  awards, 
board  nominations,  bylaws,  budget  and  finances, 
preservation  of  Davidge  Hall,  and  production  of 
The  Bulletin  magazine.  Many  proposals  and  policies 
are  studied  on  the  committee  level  before  presentation 
to  the  full  board  and  general  membership. 

The  Board  meets  four  times  each  year  in  addition 
to  the  annual  business  meeting  during  reunion.  Dues 
paying  members  are  invited  to  attend  meetings  and 
are  encouraged  to  notify  board  members  or  the  alumni 
office  of  their  interest  in  becoming  actively  involved. 
For  more  information,  please  contact  Larry  Pitrof, 
executive  director,  at  410-706-7454. 


Lynn,  on  March  21.  Lewis 
C.  Wasserman,  of  Orlando, 
Fla.,  delivered  a  speech  at  the 
American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics  annual  meeting 
about  setting  up  a  homepage 
on  the  Internet. 

1985 

Michael  J.  Hallowell,  of 

Sewell,  N.J.,  is  president  of 
the  Delaware  Valley 
Ultrasound  Society,  and  he 
participated  in  his  eighth 


Cycle  Across  Maryland  Tour 
this  summer.  Jay  K.  Kolls,  of 
New  Orleans,  is  associate 
professor  of  medicine  and 
pediatrics  at  Louisiana  State 
University  School  of 
Medicine.  Michael  P. 
Riggleman,  of  Moorefield, 
WVa.,  and  his  wife,  Kelly, 
have  a  new  baby  named 
Garrett.  Sharon  B.  Samuels, 
of  Albany,  N.Y.,  had  a 
second  son  born  on  Mav  4. 
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She  practices  general  surgery 

Scheinin,  of  Redondo  Beach, 

1989 

1991 

and  surgical  critical  care  on 

Calif,  celebrated  her  1  Oth 

J.  William  Cook  IV,  of 

Christian  Chisholm,  of 

the  staff  at  Albany  Medical 

anniversary  with  husband, 

Catonsville,  Md.,  and  his 

Charlottesville,  Va.,  is 

Center.  H.  Von  Marensdorff, 

Warren,  by  renewing  their 

wife,  Liz,  welcomed  their 

assistant  professor  of  ob/gyn 

of  Dickinson,  Texas,  is 

vows  on  the  outer  limits 

third  child,  Patrick,  in 

at  the  University  of  Virginia 

medical  director  of  internal 

roller  coaster  at  Paramount's 

November.  Sister,  Ellen,  is  6 

Health  Science  Center  after 

medicine  practices  at  the 

Kings  Dominion  in  Virginia. 

and  brother,  Joe,  is  5.  David 

completing  a  maternal-fetal 

University  of  Texas  at 

She  reports  that  the  train 

S.  Geckle,  of  Richmond,  Va., 

medicine  fellowship  at  the 

Galveston. 

became  stuck  on  the  tracks, 

has  joined  Neurosurgical 

University  of  North 

which  means  the  two  are 

Associates.  Elizabeth  Lee  is 

Carolina.  Lorrie  R.  Mello 

1986 

stuck  with  each  other  lor 

assistant  professor  at  Emory 

wed  John  Sheopshire,  of 

Marilyn  F.  AlthofT,  of 

another  1 0  years.  Chet 

University,  department  of 

Health  Springs,  S.C.,  on 

Mendhan,  N.J.,  announces 

Wyman,  of  Columbia,  Md.,  is 

anesthesiology,  division  of 

June  7.  They  reside  in 

the  birth  of  her  second  child, 

chairman  of  the  department 

cardiac  anesthesia  and  critical 

Chester  where  Lorrie 

Sarah  Anne,  on  Jan.  17. 

of  anesthesiology  at  Franklin 

care  medicine.  Bernardo  Jose 

currently  practices.  Saverio 

Katharine  Santos  Harrison, 

Square  Hospital  Center. 

Ordonez,  of  Albuquerque, 

Mirarchi,  of  Baltimore,  and 

of  Baltimore,  is  board-certified 

N.M.,  is  serving  a  neuro-spine 

his  wife,  Betsy  announce  the 

in  internal  medicine  and 

1987 

fellowship/junior  attending 

birth  of  Mason  Umberto  on 

infectious  diseases.  Lisa  A. 

Elizabeth  R.  Hatcher,  of 

position  in  New  Mexico 

April  24.  Roberto  Puglisi,  of 

Topeka,  Kan.,  has  opened  a 

under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 

South  Miami,  Fla.,  is  serving 

private  psychiatric  practice, 

Edward  Benzel.  Tackson 

a  two-year  pediatric  surgery 

after  working  at  the 

Tarn,  of  Orange,  Calif, 

fellowship  at  Miami 

Keep  in  Touch 

Menninger  Clinic.  She 

announces  the  birth  of  a  sec- 

Children's Hospital, 

We  enjoy  hearing  from 

apologizes  to  classmates  for 

ond  son,  Aaron,  on  Feb.  28. 

following  a  general  surgery 

alumni  and  hope  you  enjoy 

missing  the  10-year  reunion 

residency  at  Cooper  Hospital 

reading  about  the  avoca- 

in the  spring.  Pamela  Joyce 

1990 

in  Camden,  N.J.  Cynthia 

tions,  professional  accom- 

Moslin, of  Olympia,  Wash., 

Samuel  M.  M.  Al-Aish  is 

Niemeyer  Schaeffer,  of 

plishments  and  personal 

is  practicing  psychiatry  with 

serving  a  pediatric  surgery 

Severna  Park,  Md.,  has 

milestones  of  your  col- 

her husband,  Steve  Lyking. 

fellowship  at  Columbia- 

opened  her  own  practice, 

leagues.  Please  help  keep 

Their  son,  Will,  is  4  years 

Presbyterian  in  New  York 

"Pediatric  Place,"  sponsored 

us  informed.  Write  to  Class 

old  and  daughter,  Sarah,  is  2. 

after  completing  a  general 

by  Flagship. 

Notes  Editor,  Medical  Alumni 

surgery  residency  at  the 

Association,  522  West 

1988 

Medical  College  of  Virginia. 

1992 

Lombard  Street,  Baltimore, 

Carol  C.  Coulson,  of 

Dennis  J.  Van  Zant,  of 

A.  H.  Guarino  is  assistant 

MD  21201-1627.  Or,  get  in 

Hummelstown,  Pa.,  is  board- 

Lawton,  Okla.,  passed  his 

director  of  the  Dulles  Pain 

touch  by  phone,  410-706- 

certified  in  both  ob/gyn  and 

ob/gyn  boards  in  November 

Management  Center  in 

7454,  FAX,  410-706-3658,  or 

maternal-fetal  medicine.  Her 

1  996.  Michael  L.  Viens,  of 

Northern  Virginia.  The  group 

email,  maa@medalumni.ab. 

son,  Alex,  has  a  sister, 

North  Kingstown,  R.I., 

provides  interventional  and 

umd.edu 

Madden,  born  on  May  10, 

welcomed  his  second  child, 

medical  care  for  patients 

1  996.  Kenneth  K.  Tarn, 

Matthew  Joseph,  on  May  3. 

with  acute  and  chronic  pain. 

of  Northridge,  Calif,  is 

Dr.  Guarino  also  will  provide 

p. inner  of  Cardiovascular 

outpatient  anesthesia  at  a 

Consultants  Medical  Croup 

in  l.os  Angeles. 
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surgical  center.  Joseph  L. 

Martin  V.  Cieri,  of  Seattle,  is 

Mitesh  Kothari,  of 

internal  medicine  and  is  in 

Manley,  of  Beachwood,  Ohio, 

a  pediatric  infectious  disease 

Baltimore,  was  married  to 

his  second  year  of  Training  at 

has  started  a  fellowship  in 

fellow  at  Children's  Hospital 

Erin  Remmers  on  Aug.  16. 

Massachusetts  General 

cardiothoracic  anesthesiology 

and  Medical  Center  after 

Theodore  S.  Takata,  of 

Hospital  in  Boston. 

at  the  Cleveland  Clinic.  Lisa 

completing  a  pediatric 

Shaker  Heights,  Ohio,  is 

K.  Rakowski,  of  Yorktown, 

residency  at  the  University  of 

completing  an  internal 

1996 

Pa.,  announces  the  birth  of  a 

Rochester.  David  Gallatin, 

medicine  residency  in  1998 

Allison  Jensen  is  living  in 

son,  Nicholas  Ryan,  on  Oct. 

of  North  Beach,  Md.,  and 

and  will  begin  a  cardiology 

Chicago  and  training  at 

28,  1996.  Jennifer  Schuette, 

his  wife,  Ruth,  M.D., 

fellowship  at  the  University 

Northwestern  after  an  intern- 

of Bowie,  Md.,  is  serving  a 

announce  the  birth  of  their 

of  Texas  Southwestern  in 

ship  at  St.  Vincent's  Hospiral 

pediatric  critical  care  medicine 

son,  Matthew  Chase,  on 

Dallas.  James  Trumble,  of 

in  New  York  City.  Bryan 

fellowship  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

June  5.  They  have  recently 

Lexington,  S.C.,  is  in  his 

Klepper,  of  Brookiine,  Mass., 

Lisa  I.  Wolf,  of  Santa  Monica, 

relocated  back  to  Maryland 

third  year  of  an  emergency 

has  started  an  orthopedic 

Calif.,  competed  in  the 

to  practice  internal  medicine. 

medicine  residency  at 

residency  after  completing  a 

Chicago  Marathon  in 

Claudia  Krasnoff,  of 

Richland  Memorial  Hospital 

surgical  internship  at  New 

November  1996. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  announces 

in  Columbia;  he  is  chief 

England  Medical  Center. 

the  birth  of  Nicholas  Solon 

resident.  Kevin  Wilson,  of 

David  Lang,  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 

1993 

on  June  9.  Christopher 

Maiden,  Mass.,  has  changed 

was  married  to  Deborah 

Kathryn  M.  Connor,  of 

Moore,  of  Cambridge, 

specialties  from  radiology  to 

Weltz,  M.D.,  on  June  29. 

Durham,  N.C.,  is  in  the 

Mass.,  announces  that  he 

second  year  of  a  clinical  psy- 
chopharmacology  fellowship 

has  completed  his  residency! 
Alkesh  D.  Patel,  of  North 

DIVIDEND  GROWTH  WITH^ 
FIVE-STAR  PERFORMANCE 

at  Duke.  Dona  Hobart,  of 
Catasauqua,  Pa.,  is  in  her 
final  year  of  a  general  surgery 
residency.  Debra  B.  Hurtt, 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  a 
pediatrician  for  Kaiser 
Permanente  Northeast 
Medical  Group.  Shellie 
Sasscer,  of  Rochester,  N.Y, 
and  her  husband,  Richard, 
are  the  proud  parents  of 
Matthew  Philip,  born  June 
22.  Charles  Yim,  of 

Potomac,  Md.,  is  assistant 
professor  (faculty)  in  the 
University  of  Maryland's 
department  of  family 
medicine.  Ronald  Silverman, 
of  Brookiine,  Mass.,  was 
accepted  into  the 
Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  Plastic  Surgery 
Program.  Samuel  Woo,  of 
Westminster,  Md.,  is  in  the 
emergency  department  at 
Sinai  Hospital. 

T.  Howe  Price  Dividend  Growth  Fund  offers  investors 
long-term  capital  appreciation  potential  by  investing  in 
established,  well-managed  companies  whose  earnings 
and  dividends  are  expected  to  grow  over  time.  The  fund's 
strategy  has  proven  successful.  In  fact,  Morningstar  awarded 
the  fund  its  highest  rating — five  stars  (*****) — for  its 
overall  risk-adjusted  performance*  The  fund  was  rated 
among  2,040  domestic  equity  funds  for  the  three -year 
period  ended  7/31/97. 

Past  performance  cannot  guarantee  future  results.  $2,500 
minimum  ($1,000  for  IRAs).  No  sales  charges. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  his 
wife,  Melissa,  announce  the 
birth  of  Erica  on  April  27. 

1995 

Ramona  Daryani,  of 

Omaha,  Neb.,  announces 

Call  24  hours  for  a 
free  information  kit 

including  a  prOSpeCtUS                  Invest  With  Confidence  fi^L 

1-800-541-8312           T.RoweRice  Ik 

1994 

Kourosh  Baghelai,  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  is  in  a 
second  year  of  research  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia. 

the  birth  of  Catherine 
Mithraon  Dec.  2,  1996. 

'Morningstar  proprietary  ratings  reflect  historical  risk-adjusted  performance  as  of  7/31/97. 
These  ratings  may  change  monthly  and  are  calculated  from  the  fund's  3-year  average  total  returns 
in  excess  of  90-day  Treasury  bill  returns  with  appropriate  fee  adjustments  and  a  risk  factor  that 
reflects  fund  performance  below  90-day  Treasury  biil  returns.  The  fund's  3-year  rating  is  5  stars. 
Ten  percent  of  funds  in  an  investment  category  receive  5  stars.  Read  the  prospectus  carefully 
before  investing.  T.  Rowe  Price  Investment  Services,  Inc.,  Distributor.                       DGF038384 
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Thomas  S.  Saunders  '32 

Emanuel  Sprei  '38 

Richard  L.  Fowler  '43M 

Merrill  E.  Parelhoff  '49 

Portland,  Ore. 

Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Spencer,  Mass. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

January  31,  1997 

February  23,  1997 

May  8,  1997 

June  23,  1997 

Dr.  Fowler  practiced  family 

Dr.  Parelhoff  was  an 

Richard  W.  Comegys  '33 

Daniel  Hope  Jr.  '40 

medicine  in  Spencer,  Mass., 

anesthesiologist  in  Baltimore 

Greenwood,  Del. 

Catonsville,  Md. 

for  more  than  50  years,  and 

who  retired  in  1991. 

April  24,  1997 

June  20,  1997 

for  more  than  30  years 

Survivors  include  his  wife, 

Dr.  Comegys  went  into 

Dr.  Hope's  surgical  residency 

served  as  medical  examiner. 

Sally,  two  sons  and  three 

general  practice  in  Clayton, 

at  St.  Agnes  Hospital  was 

He  was  a  past  president  of 

grandchildren. 

Del.,  after  medical  school 

interrupted  by  his  enlisting 

the  Massachusetts  Academy 

and  remained  there  until 

in  the  Army  in  1942.  A 

of  Family  Physicians. 

Robert  R.R.  Roberts  '54 

retiring  in  1969.  He  was  a 

battalion  surgeon,  he  served 

Survivors  include  his  wife, 

Frederick,  Md. 

member  of  the  staff  at  Kent 

with  the  5th  Armored 

Evelyn,  a  graduate  of  the 

July  13,  1997 

General  Hospital  in  Dover,  a 

Division  of  Gen.  George  S. 

University  of  Maryland 

Dr.  Roberts  served  an 

member  of  the  Medical 

Patton's  3rd  Army  and 

School  of  Nursing,  one  son, 

internship  at  Saint  Francis 

Society  of  Delaware,  the 

participated  in  the  Normandy 

one  daughter  and  two 

Hospital  in  Peoria,  111.,  and 

American  Medical 

invasion  campaign  to  the 

grandchildren. 

his  orthopedic  residency  and 

Association,  the  American 

Battle  of  the  Bulge.  His 

adult  orthopedic  surgery 

Academy  of  Family  Practice, 

decorations  include  the 

Alberto  Adam  '43M 

training  at  the  U.S.  Naval 

and  the  Medical  and 

Bronze  Star,  World  War  II 

Wayne,  Pa. 

Hospital  in  Philadelphia. 

Chirurgical  Society  of 

Victory  Medal,  American 

January  1,  1997 

His  pediatric  orthopedic 

Maryland.   He  was  a  captain 

Service  Medal  and  the 

Dr.  Adam  completed  his 

training  occurred  at  the 

in  the  Army  Medical  Corps 

European,  African,  and 

residency  in  Baltimore  and 

A.I.  duPont  Institute  in 

during  World  War  II,  serving 

Middle  Eastern  Service 

Boston  and  studied  at  the 

Wilmington,  Del.  Dr. 

in  the  European  theater. 

Medals.  After  completing 

School  of  Tropical  Medicine 

Roberts  was  commissioned 

During  semi-retirement,  he 

his  training  at  St.  Agnes  in 

in  Puerto  Rico,  where  he  also 

an  ensign  HP  in  1950  and 

was  a  part-time  member  of 

1948,  Dr.  Hope  practiced  in 

practiced.  He  joined  the  staff 

served  in  the  orthopedic 

the  emergency  room  staff  at 

West  Union,  Iowa,  and,  in 

at  Allegheny  University 

department  of  the  U.S. 

Kent  General  Hospital  and  a 

1953,  completed  a  residency 

Hospitals  in  Philadelphia  in 

Naval  Hospital  in  Saint 

medical  physician  at  the 

in  anesthesia  at  the  Lahey 

1960,  where  he  served  as  a 

Albans,  N.Y.  and  was  chief 

Eastern  Shore  Hospital 

Clinic  in  Boston.  He  was 

surgeon  and  professor  before 

of  orthopedics  at  the  U.S. 

Center  in  Cambridge,  Md. 

senior  attending  chief  of 

retiring  in  1980.  Dr.  Adam 

Naval  Hospital  in  Camp 

Dr.  Comegys  is  survived 

service  and  anesthesia  at  St. 

published  a  number  of 

Lejeune,  N.C.  He  retired 

by  his  wife,  Lassell,  one  son, 

Agnes  from  1953  to  1977 

articles  and  helped  formulate 

from  the  U.S.  Navy  as  a 

three  daughters,  nine 

and  later  chairman  of  the 

several  open-heart  surgery 

captain.  From  1960  to  1990, 

grandchildren  and  seven 

anesthesia  department. 

innovations.  He  also  enjoyed 

Dr.  Roberts  was  a  member  of 

great-grandchildren. 

Dr.  Hope  retired  in  1984. 

bird  watching.  Survivors 

the  Orthopedic  Department 

I  le  is  survived  by  two  sons, 

include  his  wife,  Connie,  one 

at  Frederick  Memorial 

three  daughters,  seven 

son,  one  daughter  and  two 

Hospital  and  an  associate 

grand-children  and  two 

grandsons. 

there  from  1 990  until  the 

great-grandchildren. 

time  of  his  death.  He  was  a 
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charter  member  of  the 

John  R.  Gauld  '55 

University  horn  1967  to 

the  U.S.  Army  Medical 

Mid-Maryland  Emergency 

Brandenburg,  Ky. 

1970  and  was  chief  of  staff 

Corps  at  West  Point  and  had 

Medical  Services,  Region  II 

April  7,  1997 

at  Doctors  Hospital  in 

a  pediatric  practice  at  the 

Advisory  Council.  He 

Dr.  Gauld  trained  at 

Lanham.  Dr.  King's 

Sunnyvale  Medical  Clinic, 

organized  and  was  the 

University  Hospital  in 

professional  affiliations 

now  the  Camino  Medical 

instructor  for  EMT  training, 

Baltimore,  the  Walter  Reed 

included  the  Prince  George's 

Group.  He  is  survived  by 

and  was  the  team  physician 

Army  Institute  of  Research 

County  Medical  Society, 

his  wife,  Suzanne,  two  sons, 

for  the  Frederick  Falcons 

and  the  Contra  Costa 

Maryland  Ear,  Nose  and 

one  daughter  and  one 

football  team  for  several 

County  Health  Department 

Throat  Society,  D.C.  ENT 

granddaughter. 

years.  He  also  served  as 

in  Fort  Ord,  Calif.  He  was 

Society  and  the  American 

deputy  medical  examiner 

an  epidemiologist  and 

Academy  of  Otolaryngology. 

Memorial  gifts  may  be  made 

for  Frederick  County. 

deputy  surgeon  for  the 

to:  Medical  Alumni 

Dr.  Roberts  is  survived  by 

Atlantic-Pacific  Sealevel 

Marvin  Small  '61 

Association  of  the  University 

his  brother,  James  '46,   seven 

Canal  Studies  Commission 

Los  Altos,  Calif. 

of  Maryland,  Inc.,  522  West 

children,  and  several  nieces 

from  1966  to  1968,  before 

January  11,  1997 

Lombard  Street,  Baltimore, 

and  nephews. 

serving  at  the  Office  of  The 

Dr.  Small  was  an  intern  at 

MD,  21201-1636,  or  for 

Surgeon  General  in 

Henry  Ford  Hospital  in 

more  information  simply  call 

Joseph  C.  Eshelman  '55 

Washington,  D.C.,  from 

Detroit  and  a  resident  at 

(410)  706-7454. 

Inverness,  Fla. 

1968  to  1969.  From  1969  to 

Stanford  University  Medical 

January  17,  1997 

1974,  Dr.  Gauld  was  chief  of 

Center.  He  was  captain  in 

Dr.  Eshelman  was  medical 
director  for  the  Family  Care 

preventive  medicine  for  U.S. 
Army  Medical  Commands  in 

Center  at  Allen  Ridge  in 
Lecanto,  Fla.;  director  of 

Vietnam  and  Europe.  He 
published  several  papers  on 

The  University 

the  emergency  room  at 
Washington  County  Hospital 

tropical  medicine  and  other 
infectious  diseases.  Upon  his 

Bookstore  Has  A 

in  Hagerstown,  Md.;  and  an 

military  retirement,  Dr. 

emergency  room  physician  in 

Gauld  continued  as  a  Red 

Prescription  For 

Uniontown.  He  was  a  follow 

Cross  volunteer  at  Fort  Knox 

of  the  American  Academy  of 
Family  Practice,  American 

Hospital  in  Kentucky.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Ruth, 

Every  Doctor! 

College  of  Occupational  and 

one  son  and  one  daughter. 
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■  5,000  Medical               ■  Access  to  15,000 

environmental  Medicine, 
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Florida  State  Academy  of 
Family  Practice,  and  Citrus 

James  C.  King  '60 

Davidsonville,  Md. 

■  Scrubs  &                      ■  Diagnostic  & 
Lab  Coats                         Medical  Equipment 

County  Medical  Society. 

April  21,  1997 

■  Novels                         ■  Cards 

Survivors  include  his  widow, 

Dr.  King's  specialty  was 

Rose,  son  Joseph  Jr.  '84, 

otolaryngology.  He  trained  at 

Special  Orders  and  Shipping  Available 

one  daughter  and  four 

the  University  of  Maryland 

S 

grandchildren. 

Hospital  and  served  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Hospital  in 
North  Carolina  from  1965 
to  1 967.  He  held  a  faculty 
appointment  at  Georgetown 
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Faculty  News 


Angela  Brodie,  Ph.D.,  pro- 
fessor in  the  department  of 
pharmacology  and  experi- 
mental therapeutics,  has  been 
invited  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Reproductive 
Endocrinology  Study  Section 
of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  for  the  period  July  1 , 
1997  to  June  30,  2001. 
Candidates  are  selected  for 
their  outstanding  scientific 
accomplishments  and  reputa- 
tion in  the  field  of  reproduc- 
tive endocrinology. 

Kevin  Ferentz,  M.D.,  associ- 
ate professor  and  residency 
director  of  the  department  of 


family  medicine,  has  been 
chosen  as  the  49th  president 
of  the  Maryland  Academy  of 
Family  Physicians. 

Barbara  Hansen,  Ph.D., 

professor  in  the  department 
of  physiology  and  director  of 
the  obesity  and  diabetes 
research  center;  Kikuko 
Hotta,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  post- 
doctoral fellow;  Heidi 
Ortmeyer,  Ph.D.,  research 
assistant  professor;  and  Noni 
Bodkin,  Ph.D.,  research 
associate,  presented  their 
findings  on  early  markers  of 
diabetes  and  defects  in 
insulin  action  at  the 


Stephen  R.  Max,  Ph.D.  Memorial 
Lectureship  Planned 

A  lectureship  has  been  established  in  memory  of  Dr. 
Stephen  Max,  who  died  on  April  10,  1997.  He  had  been 
a  member  of  the  School  of  Medicine  faculty  for  22  years 
before  becoming  dean  of  the  graduate  school  and  vice 
president  for  research  at  Hahnemann  University  in  1992. 
While  at  Maryland,  he  was  recognized  for  his  excellent 
teaching,  visionary  research  and  creation  of  the  schools 
M.D./Ph.D.  program. 

The  annual  lectureship  will  be  administered  by  the 
medical  school's  neuroscience  program,  with  the  inaugural 
lecture  planned  for  spring  1998.  Contributions  to  the 
lectureship  fund  may  be  made  payable  to  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association,  522  W.  Lombard  Street,  Baltimore, 
Maryland  21201-1636. 


International  Diabetes 
Federation  Congress  in 
Finland  and  at  additional 
meetings  in  Sweden  and 
Denmark. 

Eve  Higginbotham,  M.D., 
professor  and  chair;  Steven 
Bernstein,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 

assistant  professor;  and 
Shambhu  Varma,  Ph.D.,  pro- 
fessor, all  of  the  department  of 
ophthalmology,  have  received 
grants  and  awards  from 
Research  to  Prevent  Blindness, 
the  world's  leading  voluntary 
organization  supporting  eye 
research.  Drs.  Higginbotham 
and  Bernstein  were  selected 
to  continue  their  advanced 
research  into  the  causes,  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  blind- 
ing diseases,  and  Dr.  Varma  for 
his  outstanding  achievements 
in  vision  sciences. 

The  Kenneth  P.  Johnson 
Multiple  Sclerosis  Day  Center 
at  Kernan  Hospital  was  dedi- 
cated on  July  25,  1997.  The 
center,  a  full  capacity,  four-day 
program,  was  named  in  honor 
of  Kenneth  P.  Johnson,  M.D., 
professor  and  chair  of  the 
department  of  neurology  and 
director  of  the  Maryland 
Center  for  Multiple  Sclerosis 
at  the  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center.  The  Day 
Center  renovations  were 
funded  by  United  Support 
Against  Multiple  Sclerosis. 


Richard  Sarles,  M.D.,  pro- 
fessor and  director  of  the 
division  of  child  and  adoles- 
cent psychiatry,  and  Lois 
Flaherty,  M.D.,  adjunct  asso- 
ciate professor  of  psychiatry, 
served  as  co-editors  of  volume 
three  of  the  four-volume  set 
of  the  Handbook  of  Child 
and  Adolescent  Psychiatry. 
Other  department  faculty 
members  contributing  chap- 
ters included  Mark  Weist, 
Ph.D.;  Bruno  Anthony, 
Ph.D.;  Robinson  J.  Munoz- 
Millan,  M.D.;  Sushmajani, 
M.D.;  Mohammad  Haerian, 
M.D.;  Sheridan  Phillips, 
Ph.D.;  Fereidoon 
Taghizadeh,  M.D.;  and 
Baroness  Ghislaine 
Godenne,  M.D. 

Ellen  Silbergeld,  Ph.D.,  pro- 
fessor in  the  department  of 
epidemiology  and  preventive 
medicine,  has  been  granted  a 
patent  for  her  lead  assay 
technology  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia 
Patent  Office. 

Good  Housekeeping  magazine 
has  included  Carl  Weiner, 
M.D.,  professor  and  chair  of 
the  department  of  obstetrics, 
gynecology  and  reproductive 
sciences,  in  its  annual  Top 
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Facult) 

i  News 

Doctors  list.  He  was  selected 
by  more  than  260  depart- 

pediatrics residency  at  Baylor 
College  of  Medicine  and  an 

Jeffrey  A.  Toretsky,  M.D., 

assistant  professor  of  pedi- 

the Medical  College  of 
Virginia.  Dr.  Toretsky  comes 

ment  chairs  and  section 

anesthesiology  residency, 

atrics,  has  joined  the  division 

from  the  National  Cancer 

chiefs  in  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology at  major  medical  cen- 

pediatric anesthesiology  fel- 
lowship and  pediatric  critical 

of  pediatric  hematology/ 
oncology.  A  graduate  of  the 

Institute,  where  he  completed 
his  fellowship  and  post- 

ters around  the  country,  and 

care  fellowship  at  Johns 

University  of  Minnesota 

doctoral  training  in  pediatric 

was  named  most  often  for  his 

Hopkins.  He  is  board-certi- 

School of  Medicine,  Dr. 

oncology  and  molecular  biol- 

specialization in  high-risk 

fied  in  pediatrics,  internal 

Toretsky  completed  his 

ogy.  He  is  board-certified  in 

pregnancy. 

medicine  and  anesthesiology. 

internship  at  Duke  University 

pediatrics  and  pediatric 

and  a  pediatric  residency  at 

hematology/oncology 

Michael  Weinrich,  M.D., 

Deborah  A.  Meyers,  Ph.D., 

professor  of  neurology  and 
medical  director  for  rehabili- 

professor of  pediatrics,  has 
joined  the  Organized 

tation  at  Kernan  Hospital, 
has  been  named  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  American 
Society  of  Neurorehabilitation. 

Research  Center  for  the 
Genetics  of  Asthma  and 
Complex  Diseases  as  associate 
director.  Dr.  Meyers  obtained 

Call  for  1998  Awards  Nominations 
Honor  Award  &  Gold  Key 
MAA  Service  Award 

He  has  served  on  the  organi- 

her Ph.D.  in  medical  genetics 

zation's  research  committee 

from  Indiana  University 

Alumni,  faculty,  and  friends  are  invited  to  send  in 

since  1995. 

School  of  Medicine.  She 

nominations  for  the  1998  MAA-sponsored  awards  by 

comes  from  The  Johns 

Feb.  1 ,  1998.  The  Honor  Award  &  Gold  Key  is  awarded 

STAFF 

Hopkins  University  School 

to  a  living  alumnus  based  on  outstanding  contributions  to 

of  Medicine,  where  she  was 

medicine  and  distinguished  service  to  mankind.  Factors 

Karen  Mitchell,  assistant 

associate  professor  of  medi- 

considered in  the  selection  process  include:  impact  of 

dean  for  finance  in  the 

cine  in  the  departments  of 

accomplishments;  local,  national  and  international 

School  of  Medicine,  has  been 
unanimously  elected  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Northeast 

epidemiology  and  psychiatry. 
Oscar  Colin  Stine,  Ph.D., 

recognition;  supporting  letters;  and  publications. 

The  Medical  Alumni  Association  Service  Award  is  given 

Region  Group  on  Business 

assistant  professor  of  pedi- 

to an  individual  who  has  provided  outstanding 

Affairs  of  the  Association  of 

atrics,  has  joined  the 

service  to  the  Association.  Letters  of  nomination  for 

American  Medical  Colleges. 

Organized  Research  Center 

both  awards  must  include  a  curriculum  vitae  and  should 

for  the  Genetics  of  Asthma 

be  addressed  to: 

NEW    FACULTY 

and  Complex  Diseases.  He 

earned  his  master's  and  doc- 

Barry Friedman  '69 

James  J.  Fehr,  M.D.,  assistant 

torate  degrees  in  biophysics 

Chair,  Awards  Committee 

professor  of  pediatrics  and 

from  the  University  of 

Medical  Alumni  Association 

anesthesiology,  has  joined  the 

Virginia.  Before  coming  to 

522  West  Lombard  Street 

division  of  pediatric  critical 

the  University  of  Maryland, 

Baltimore,  MD  21201-1636 

care  medicine.  A  graduate  of 

Dr.  Stine  was  an  assistant 

the  University  of  Michigan 
Medical  School,  Dr.  Fehr 

professor  of  psychiatry  at 
Johns  Hopkins. 

completed  his  medicine- 
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Best  Wishes  to 
the  Class  of  '97 

The  190th  Convocation  of 
the  Univetsity  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine  was  held 
on  Friday,  May  23  at  Joseph 
Meyerhoff  Symphony  Hall. 
The  program  included 
presentation  of  academic 
achievement  and  departmen- 
tal excellence  awards,  the 
hooding  of  graduates  and 
administration  of  the  Oath 
of  Hippocrates  by  Dean 
Donald  E.  Wilson.  There 
were  also  remarks  by  Class 
President  Heidi  Ginter  '97, 
Theodore  Woodward,  M.D. 
'38,  and  MAA  president 
Murray  Kalish,  M.D.  73. 
There  were  161  M.D. 
graduates  and  two 
M.D./Ph.D  graduates. 


Heidi  Ginter  97,  Senior  Class 
Preside?/! 


*         V 


*    $ 


Students  with  alumni  or  faculty  parents:  (front  row  from  left)  Margaret  Kelly,  J.  Edward  Kelly  56, 
Morton  Kramer  '55,  Rachel  Kramer,  Stuart  Winakur  '68,  Richard  Winakur,  Alicia  Braun,  Roberta 
Braun  '69,  Martin  Braun  '70;  (second  row)  Jaygopal  Nair,  Prasanna  Nair,  M.D.;  (back  row)  Wilfred 
Sewchand,  M.D.,  Franz  Sewchand,  Risa  Weiner,  Charles  Weiner  '70,  Andrew  Morton,  Bert  Morton  '68 


MAA  president  Murray  A.  Kalish 


(From  left)  Yahyah  Cason  '00;  Nick  Meyer  97;  unidentified  patient; 
Dan  Cornfeld  '00;  Joe  Herman  '00,  and  two  unidentified  patients 


Students  Stage  Health  Fair 


The  Student  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association  sponsored 
a  health  fair  at  the  Baltimore 
Rescue  Mission  on  May  13. 
Thirty  students  and  Jack 
I  >alton,  M.D.,  volunteered 
their  time  to  provide  a  variety 


ol  services  to  the  homeless 
residents  of  the  Rescue  Mission. 
Vision  and  blood  pressure 
screening,  I  B  and  HIV  testing, 
and  HIV,  STD  and  nutrition 
counseling  were  provided. 
Sri  mid-,  third-  and  fourth-year 
students  also  offered  basic  heart 


and  lung  examinations  as  well 
as  foot  care.  Food,  medical 
supplies  and  socks  were 
donated  by  the  MAA  and  addi- 
tional support  was  supplied  by 
the  University  of  Maryland 
chapter  of  the  American 
Medical  Students  Assoc  iation. 
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^  Pay  lower  interest  rates  on  auto,  home 
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8/97 


Thanks  for  your  support!  The  MAA 


RECENTLY  COMPLETED  ITS  ANNUAL  PHONOTHON 


from  Davidge  Hall.  Morgen  Bernius,  '00, 


LEFT,  WAS  ONE  OF  200  ALUMNI  AND  STUDENT 


VOLUNTEERS.    IF  YOU  WERE  UNABLE  TO  MAKE  A 


PLEDGE  THIS  FALL,  PLEASE  NOTE  THAT  ANNUAL 


GIFTS  ARE  ACCEPTED  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1998! 
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In  the  Event  of  a  Crisis 

A  mother  turns  her  personal  grief  into  the  Medical  Crisis  Counseling  Center,  a 
sanctuary  where  people  with  long-term  illnesses  have  access  to  short-term  therapy 
that  focuses  on  responses  to  their  chronic  medical  problems. 

It  Takes  Two 

Dr.  Lauren  Schnaper  '81,  of  the  Greater  Baltimore  Medical  Center,  and  Dr.  Sheri 
Slezak,  assistant  professor  of  surgery,  are  a  dynamic  duo  dedicated  to  treating  breast 
cancer  patients'  bodies,  minds  and  souls. 

Dr.  Rupke  to  the  Rescue! 

Fans  of  Thursday-night  television's  megahit  "ER"  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  John 
Rupke  '62,  one  of  the  fathers  of  modern  emergency  medicine  as  a  specialty.  A  charter 
member  of  the  American  College  of  Emergency  Physicians,  Dr.  Rupke  continues  to 
promote  the  growth  of  emergency  medicine  and  the  appropriate  use  of  emergency  care. 

HDME  Update 

Through  a  four-day  retreat  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  the  Human  Dimensions  in 
Medical  Education  program  prepares  incoming  freshmen  for  what  lies  ahead. 

The  1997  Honor  Roll 

Listed  on  these  pages  are  the  generous  donors  whose  support  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine  has  made  it  possible  for  the  university  to  be  among 
the  fastest-growing  biomedical  centers  in  the  country. 
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Message  from  the  Dea, 


Dean  Donald  E.  Wil>< 


The  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine's  strategic 
plan,  published  in  1994, 
continues  to  be  implemented 
effectively  with  dramatic 
results.  We  are  proud  to  be 
among  the  nations  leading 
medical  schools,  ranked  in 
the  top  quartile  of  schools, 
with  more  than  $119  million 
in  research  grants  and 
contracts  in  the  most  recent 
academic  year  (1996-1997). 

Three  new  medical  school 
buildings,  including  a  state-of- 
the-art  research  facility,  and  a 
new  University  Hospital 
tower  have  opened  during 
the  last  six  years.  Venerable 
Howard  Hall  is  undergoing 
extensive  renovations  on  the 
fourth  and  fifth  floors  (floors 
one,  two  and  three  were 
previously  renovated)  in  order 
to  develop  much-needed 
modern  teaching  and  research 
space.  A  new  campus  health 
sciences  library  will  open  this 
spring.  We  have  indeed  been 
fortunate. 

At  the  same  time,  we,  and 
every  other  medical  school  in 
the  country,  are  facing  the  con- 
siderable challenges  of  a  dra- 
matically changing  health  care 
marketplace,  significant 
increases  in  managed  care  as  a 
way  to  control  health  care  costs, 
ensure  access,  and  assess  quality; 

In  1996,  the  last  year  for 
which  data  are  available,  22 
percent  of  the  country's  popu- 
lation was  enrolled  in  one  of 
approximately  630  health 
maintenance  organizations. 
In  Maryland,  more  than  4() 


percent  of  commercially 
insured  residents  receive  their 
care  via  a  health  maintenance 
organization.   Nearly  85 
percent  of  the  Medicaid 
population  is  now  enrolled  in 
a  managed  care  organization. 
Currently,  there  are  21 
licensed  HMOs  in  Maryland. 
Moreover,  most  of  the 
fee-for-service  coverage,  while 
still  a  majority  of  coverage, 
is  deeply  discounted. 

Historically,  medical 
schools  and  teaching  hospitals 
have  funded  a  significant 
portion  of  their  education 
and  research  missions  through 
cross-subsidies  gained  from 
patient  revenues  generated  by 
faculty,  under  the  traditional 
"reasonable  and  customary" 
fee  system.   Under  managed 
care,  the  need  to  compete 
with  a  "how  low  can  you  go" 
fee  schedule  in  order  to  gain 
clinical  contracts  has  essentially 
erased  the  ability  to  cross- 
subsidize  academic  missions. 
This  is  particularly  true  in 
institutions  where  the  presence 
of  students,  residents  and  the 
academic  milieu  generate  a 
higher  cost  of  practice. 

A  recent  article  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  suggests 
that  the  research  mission  of 
academic  medicine  may  be 
vulnerable  to  cutbacks  in  clin- 
ical cross-subsidies.  It  pointed 
out  that  medical  schools  in 
areas,  such  as  Maryland,  where 
managed  care  is  prominent 
have  seen  a  decline  in  both  the 
number  and  dollar  amount  ol 


research  grants  awarded  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health 
(NIH).  We  are  quite  pleased 
that  at  out  school  we  have 
been  able  to  buck  that  ttend. 
In  fact,  from  1985  to  1995, 
we  have  ranked  eleventh  in  the 
nation  in  incteasing  our  per- 
centage of  NIH  funding,  and 
during  the  past  five  years  we 
have  ranked  among  the  top  1 0 
medical  schools  in  our  annual 
percent  increase  in  research 
funding. 

So  far,  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine 
has  been  able  to  manage  the 
impact  of  the  changes  in 
health  care  delivery  on  our 
missions.  However,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  schools,  we  are 
observing  that  our  clinical 
faculty  are  working  harder  and 
receiving  less  compensation 
from  payers,  with  the 
inevitable  decline  in  practice 
plan  revenues.  Having  long 
been  the  major  economic 
engine  providing  flexible 
money  to  most  medical 
schools,  practice  plans  arc- 
now  being  squeezed  from  all 
sides.  The  School  of  Medicine, 
along  with  medical  schools 
across  the  country,  is  in  the 
process  of  reassessing  and 
restructuring  its  operations. 
Adapting  some  of  the  same 
approaches  that  businesses  use 
will  make  us  more  account- 
able both  to  ourselves  and  to 
an  American  public  that 
unfortunately  does  not  truly 
understand  nor  appreciate  our 
value.  To  remain  competitive, 
businesses  must  consistently 
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develop  new  products  and 
ideas,  and  who  does  this  better 
than  academic  medicine? 

One  example  of  our 
approach  to  improving  com- 
petitiveness occurred  this  past 
October.  The  School  of  Medicine 
Council,  on  behalf  of  the  faculty, 
unanimously  passed  new 
Guidelines  for  Appointments, 
Promotion  and  Tenure,  includ- 
ing the  Financial  Implications 
of  Tenure  Policy.  This  new 
document  will  allow  us  increased 
flexibility  in  awarding  tenure  to 
faculty  by  extending  the  time 
frame,  recognizing  that  faculty 
are  competing  in  a  much  more 
difficult  arena  than  ever  before. 
It  will  allow  us  to  more  appro- 
priately reward  faculty  with 
promotions  by  recognizing 
their  outstanding  contributions 
in  teaching  and  service.  These 
changes  should  allow  us  to  bet- 
ter retain  outstanding  faculty  at 
our  institution.  More  impor- 
tantly, I  believe  this  document 
will  allow  the  school  to  accept 
the  risks  required  to  move  this 
great  institution  into  an  even 
more  prestigious  position.  We 
are  awaiting  this  documents 
approval  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 

To  help  us  lay  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  most 
effective  management  of  the 
school's  resources  and  to 
ensure  our  continued  success, 
we  are  currently  engaged  in  a 
process  of  mission-based 
budgeting.  This  process  includes 
looking  at  faculty  productivity 
in  all  three  mission  areas: 
teaching,  research  and  clinical 
care.  We  expect  to  better  align 


resources  with  mission,  and  as 
a  result  better  meet  the  needs 
of  our  students,  our  faculty 
and  our  community. 

Our  mission  statement, 
excerpted  below,  remains  our 
guide  for  our  planning  and 
decision-making,  allowing  us 
to  preserve  the  excellence  of 
our  school  in  developing  future 
generations  of  physicians,  scien- 
tists, physical  therapists,  and 
medical/research  technologists. 
"The  University  of  Man-land 
School  of  Medicine  is  dedicated 
to  providing  excellence  in  health 
and  biomedical  education,  in 
developing  new  knowledge 
through  basic  and  clinical 
research,  in  patient  care  and  in 
service  to  the  community.  The 
School  of  Medicine  recognizes 
its  responsibility  to  provide 
opportunities  for  excellence  in 
the  clinical  training  of  physi- 
cians in  primary,  secondary  and 
tertiary  patient  care  settings 
and  to  develop  faculty  who  are 
exemplary  role  models  as 
clinicians,  scientists,  lifetime 
learners  and  teachers." 

Alumni  support  is  always 
essential  and  is  crucial  in 
strengthening  the  medical 
school  over  the  long  run.  I  look 
forward  to  continuing  to  hear 
from  our  alumni  and  visiting 
with  many  of  you  at  the  spring 
Medical  Alumni  Association 
reunion.  My  e-mail  address  is 
deanmed@schmedO  1 .  umary- 
land.edu. 


Donald  E.  Wilson,  M.D., 
M.A.C.P. 


On  the  Cover 

Irene  Pollin's  personal  experiences  caused  her  to  create  a  specialty 
known  as  medical  crisis  counseling — short-term  help  for  people  with 
long-term  medical  problems.  She  then  went  on  to  establish  the  Medical 
Crisis  Counseling  Center  at  the  University  of  Maryland  Medical  System; 
the  Linda  Pollin  Foundation,  which  supports  a  fellowship  at  the  School 
of  Medicine;  and  the  Linda  Pollin  Institute  at  Harvard  Medical  School. 
Pollin.  who  earned  a  master's  degree  in  social  work  from  Catholic 
University,  has  also  written  two  books  on  medical  crisis  counseling. 

This  issue  also  includes  profiles  on  Dr.  John  Rupke  '62,  an  early 
proponent  of  emergency  medicine  as  a  specialty,  and  Drs.  Lauren 
Schnaper  '81  and  Sheri  Slezak,  who  use  a  tag-team  approach  to  treat 
breast  cancer. 

This  magazine  also  acknowledges  those  alumni  and  friends  whose 
loyalty  and  support  have  advanced  the  missions  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  and  the  University  of  Maryland  Medical  System.  We  thank 
them  for  their  generosity. 
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Researchers  Begin  National  Study  of  Abnormal  Uterine  Bleeding 


Dr.  Kay  Dickersin 

Nineteen  medical  centers 
around  the  country  will 
collaborate  on  a  study  designed 
to  examine  the  effectiveness 
of  surgical  procedures — 
hysterectomy  or  endometrial 
ablation — used  to  stop  excessive 
menstrual  bleeding.  Researchers 
will  compare  data  on  women 
who  have  undergone  surgery 
with  data  on  those  who  have 
not.  The  centers  will  also 
collect  data  on  the  women's 
quality  of  life  following  the 


surgery.  Dr.  Kay  Dickersin, 

associate  professor  in  the 
department  of  epidemiology 
and  preventive  medicine, 
received  a  $6.6  million  grant 
from  the  Agency  for  Health 
Care  Policy  and  Research  for 
the  five-year  study. 

The  project  is  a  collabora- 
tive effort  between  the 
University  of  Maryland  and 
the  American  College  of 
Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists 
Gynecological  Studies  Group, 
directed  by  Dr.  Malcolm  G. 
Munro,  of  the  department 
of  obstetrics  and  gynecology, 
University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles.  Dickersin  and 
Munro  are  leading  the  team 
of  doctors  and  epidemiological 
researchers  as  they  treat  and 
follow  1,300  women  over  two 
years.  The  medical  centers  are 
recruiting  800  women  who 
elect  to  undergo  surgical  treat- 
ment and  500  women  who  at 
least  initially  have  not  under- 


gone a  surgical  procedure. 

Ultimately,  the  researchers 
will  analyze  the  natural 
progression  of  abnormal 
menstruation  in  the  women 
who  do  not  undergo  surgery, 
describe  the  demographics  of 
both  groups  of  patients,  assess 
the  outcome  and  effectiveness 
of  the  surgical  treatments, 
compare  associated  costs,  and 
relate  the  information  to  patients 
quality  of  life  and  outcomes. 

"Each  year,  tens  of 
thousands  of  women  with 
dysfunctional  uterine  bleeding 
do  not  respond  to  medical 
treatments.  This  causes  signifi- 
cant physical  pain  and  increased 
social  stress  for  these  women. 
The  research  project  will 
increase  the  information  avail- 
able regarding  the  long-term  rel- 
ative quality  of  life,  die  cost  and 
benefits  of  common  treatments 
and  will  examine  an  emerging 
treatment  called  endometrial 
ablation,"  said  Dickersin. 


Nearly  590,000  hysterec- 
tomies are  performed  annually  in 
the  United  States,  making  it  the 
second-most  common  major 
surgery.  Estimates  show  that  as 
many  as  40  percent  of  hysterec- 
tomies are  for  women  with 
dysfunctional  uterine  bleeding. 

"The  clinician/researcher 
team  is  a  much-needed  approach 
for  beuer  understanding  of  the 
progression  of  symptoms  and 
the  effectiveness  of  a  range  of 
treatment  options.  Through  our 
close  collaboration  with  clinics 
treating  women  with  dysfunc- 
tional uterine  bleeding,  we  also 
expect  to  accelerate  the  transition 
of  research  results  into  medical 
practice,"  said  Dickersin. 

Dickersin  has  a  presidential 
appointment  to  the  National 
Cancer  Advisory  Board  and  is 
a  member  of  the  University  of 
Maryland's  Women's  Health 
Research  Group. 

Kristy  Wooley 


Center  of  Excellence  in  Women's  Health  Established  at  the  University  of  Maryland 


The  University  of  Maryland 
has  been  named  a  National 
( A-ntcr  of  Excellence  in 
Women's  I  le.ilth  by  the  U.S. 
I  )epartmeni  <>l  1  lealth  and 
I  lum.in  Services  (DHHS), 
(  )ffice  of  Women's  1  [ealth. 
I  he  award  reflects  (In-  univer- 
sity's ability  i<>  provide  a  com- 
plete package  of  health 
services,  suppori  the  develop- 


Dr.  Carl  Weiner 


ment  of  professional  and  com- 
munity education  programs, 
promote  leadership  develop- 
ment, and  collect  a  library  of 
women's  health  information. 
The  UM  center  is  one  of 
six  Women's  Health  Centers  of 
I  \Lellence  awarded  this  year 
by  DHHS,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  centers  to  12  in  the 
nation.   The  other  five  awarded 


this  year  are  at  Boston 
University;  Indiana  University 
Medical  Center;  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles; 
University  of  Michigan 
Medical  Center;  and  Wake 
Forest  University. 

"I  am  committed  to 
women's  health  and  the  idea 
that  services  should  focus  on 
the  patient  as  a  whole  rather 
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than  on  diseases  or  organs. 
Making  our  services  conve- 
nient and  increasing  access, 
while  recognizing  that 
women  have  different  health 
concerns  and  needs,  is  our 
goal,"  said  Dr.  Carl  Weiner, 
professor  and  chairman  of 
obstetrics,  gynecology  and 
reproductive  sciences,  who 
will  direct  the  new  center. 

Weiner  said  the  scope  of 
women's  health  services  avail- 
able here  made  this  $346,075 
award  possible.  Drs.  Patricia 
Langenberg  and  Trudy  L. 
Bush,  both  professors  in  the 
department  of  epidemiology 
and  preventive  medicine,  are 
deputy  directors  of  the  pro- 
ject. Bush  and  Langenberg 
co-chair  the  UM's  Women's 
Health  Research  Group. 

Kristy  Wooley 


Medical  Center  Performs  First  Regional  Atrial 
Defibrillation  Implant 


Doctors  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  Medical  Center 
have  performed  the  region's 
first  implantation  of  a  new 
device  to  shock  a  rapidly 
beating  heart  back  into 
normal  rhythm.  The  device 
is  the  first  designed  to  treat 
atrial  fibrillation,  which  is 
the  leading  cause  of  hospital- 
ization, and  the  costliest. 

The  implantation  in 
Charles  Brining,  58,  a 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  machine 
operator,  was  conducted  in 
October  by  Drs.  Stephen 
Shorofsky  and  Michael  R. 
Gold,  who  is  director  of  the 
electrophysiology  lab  at  the 
medical  center. 

Only  27  implants  have 
been  done,  and  this  was  the 
first  in  the  mid-Atlantic 
region  (including  Maryland, 


Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and 
the  District  of  Columbia). 
The  procedure  was  part  of  a 
Phase  I  study  approved  by 
the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  investigate 
the  safety  and  efficacy  of 
the  device. 

The  device  fits  under 
the  skin  at  the  top  of  the 
chest,  with  lead  wires  attached 
to  the  heart  through  a  vein 
under  the  clavicle.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  deck  of  cards  and 
delivers  a  small  electrical  shock 
to  regulate  a  dangerously 
rapid  heartbeat. 

Until  development  of 
the  device,  external  shocks 
delivered  through  patches 
attached  to  the  skin  were 
performed  in  a  hospital. 

"This  is  an  implantable 
device  that  will  do  it  auto- 


matically and  internally,  with 
an  option  for  the  patient  to 
control  its  use  and  receive 
therapy  outside  the  hospital," 
Gold  said. 

The  device  operates 
in  three  different  modes: 
automatic,  in  which  it 
delivers  a  warning  and  then 
therapy  when  arrhythmia  is 
detected;  monitor  mode,  in 
which  it  is  activated  by  a 
physician  in  an  office  or 
hospital;  and  patient-activated, 
in  which  the  wearer 
administers  the  shock.  The 
batteries  should  last  four  or 
five  years. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 

Ira  Allen 

Barbara  Richardson 


UM  Medical  Center  to  be  Site  for  Joslin  Center  for  Diabetes 


The  Medical  Center  has 
signed  an  agreement  with  the 
world-renowned  Joslin 
Diabetes  Center  in  Boston 
to  open  a  comprehensive 
interdisciplinary  center 
providing  medical  care  and 
education  to  the  146,000 
adults  and  children  in 
Maryland  and  Delaware. 

The  new  center  in 
Baltimore  will  be  the  first 
Joslin  location  in  the 
Maryland-Delaware  region, 


joining  1 1  other  affiliates 
across  the  country.  The  Joslin 
Diabetes  Center,  an  affiliate 
of  Harvard  Medical  School,  is 
the  world  leader  in  diabetes 
research,  education  and 
treatment. 

With  Americans  living 
longer  and  getting  fatter,  the 
number  of  diabetes  cases  is  at 
an  all-time  high,  according  to 
the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  Prevention,  and 
research  indicates  that  about 


half  of  the  16  million  people 
in  the  United  States  who  have 
diabetes  do  not  know  it. 

"The  combination  of  the 
University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center's  reputation 
for  development  of  excellent 
outpatient  services,  the 
quality  of  its  medical  staff  and 
the  multidisciplinary  resources 
of  a  major  academic  medical 
facility  made  it  the  best  choice 
for  a  Joslin  affiliate,"  said  Dr. 
John  W  Hare,  director  of  the 


Joslin  Affiliated  Centers 
Program  in  Boston.  "These 
qualities  and  Joslin's  expertise 
will  enable  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  Center  to 
provide  a  comprehensive 
program  that  will  be  a  high- 
quality  resource  for  physicians 
and  for  people  with  diabetes." 

The  center,  which  will 
open  in  February,  will  be 
staffed  by  a  team  of  specialized 
doctors,  nurse  educators, 
dietitians,  social  workers  and 
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exercise  physiologists  who 
will  receive  continuous 
training  and  consultation 
from  the  Joslin  Diabetes 
Center  in  Boston. 

"We  are  pleased  to  bring 
Joslin's  expertise  and 
resources  to  such  a  large  and 
critical  population  of  people 
with  diabetes,"  said  Dr.  Alan 
Shuldiner,  who  will  be 
director  of  the  center. 
"Diabetes  requires  a  team 


approach  in  which  education 
and  patient  involvement  are 
key,"  he  said. 

The  Joslin  Diabetes 
Center  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  Center 
will  provide  a  comprehensive 
and  convenient  diabetes 
treatment  program  including 
educational  programs  on 
diabetes  management, 
nutrition,  exercise,  insulin 
therapy  and  self-monitoring 
of  blood  glucose.  It  also  will 


provide  one-on-one 
consultation  to  patients  and 
their  families  for  the  treatment 
of  diabetes  and  for  screening, 
prevention  and  treatment  of 
diabetic  complications.  The 
center  will  serve  as  a  referral 
site  for  community  doctors 
who  treat  complicated  cases. 

In  addition,  the  center  will 
offer  people  with  diabetes  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in 
and  benefit  from  clinical 
trials  to  investigate 


alternative  treatments  for 
managing  diabetes  and 
related  complications. 
Alternative  treatments 
may  include  new  drugs, 
technologies,  therapies 
and  drug  delivery  systems. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 

Ira  Allen 

Barbara  Richardson 


New  Sodium  Channel  Raises  Hopes  for  Control  of  Cardiac  Arrhythmias 


Like  a  car,  the  heart  depends 
on  a  complex  and  tightly 
timed  series  of  electrical  and 
mechanical  events  to  do  its 
job.  If  its  precisely  synchro- 
nized system  malfunctions, 
the  car  may  stall — and  the 
heart  may  suffer  cardiac 
arrhythmias,  life-threatening 
disruptions  in  the  coordination 
of  contractions  in  different 
regions  of  the  heart  muscle 
needed  to  keep  blood  pumping 
through  the  body.  Arrhythmias 
kill  nearly  half  a  million 
Americans  a  year,  and  no  drug 
therapy  is  completely  effective. 

|ust  as  the  electrical  sys- 
tem of  a  car  triggers  move- 
ment of  the  pistons,  electrical 
events  in  the  heart  trigger  its 
c  ontrac  tion.  Now  researchers 
at  the  School  of  Medicine- 
have  identified  a  previously 


unrecognized  stop  in  the  elec- 
trical process  of  stimulating 
the  heart  to  beat,  a  new 
sodium  channel  that  could 
pave  the  way  for  effective 
drug  treatments  for  cardiac 
arrhythmias. 

Dr.  C.  William  Balke, 
associate  professor  of  medicine 
and  physiology;  Dr.  Lawrence 
Goldman,  professor  of 
physiology;  Dr.  Stephen  R. 
Shorofsky,  assistant  professor 
of  medicine;  and  Dr.  Rajesh 
Aggarwal,  research  associate- 
in  medicine;  reported  their 
finding  in  the  Dec.  1  issue 
( it  the  Journal  of  Physiology 
(London). 

Balke  described  the  new 
sodium  channel  as  "a  seminal 
rinding  with  broad  implica- 
tions, not  just  in  the  heart, 
but  in  many  kinds  of 


excitable  cells." 

Electrophysiologists  have 
known  about  sodium  chan- 
nels in  heart  muscle  for  some 
time.  It  had  long  been 
believed  that  the  rhythmic 
electrical  activity  of  the  heart 
caused  contraction  by 
directly  opening  these  "classi- 
cal" sodium  channels  in 
heart  muscle  cells. 

Balke  and  Goldman 
found  instead  that  the  hearts 
rhvthmic  electrical  activity 
opens  a  new  type  of  sodium 
i  hannel,  which  in  turn  opens 
the  classical  sodium  channels 
that  trigger  contraction  of 
ventricular  cells.  The  new 
sodium  channel  appears  to 
be  a  previously  unknown  and 
vital  step  in  the  normal 
sequence  of  electrical  activity 
that  causes  the  heart  to 


pump.  Balke  calls  it  a  "gate- 
keeper" between  the  electri- 
cal signal  and  contraction  of 
heart  muscle. 

"This  may  give  us  a  tool 
for  preventing  and  correcting 
arrhythmias."  he  said.  "It  is 
a  trigger  we  didn't  know  existed, 
and  it  gives  us  a  whole  new 
target  for  pharmacological 
therapy  for  arrhythmias." 

Added  Goldman:  "Even 
if  it  isn't  the  source  of  the 
defect,  if  you  modulate  it 
properly,  you  should  be  able 
to  control  the  arrhythmia." 

The  Maryland 
investigators'  research  was 
In  tided  in  part  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Jennifer  Donovan 
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Shipley's  Choice  Opens  with  Array  of 
Medical  Services 


In  an  effort  ro  bring  the 
highest  level  of  primary  care 
and  specialty  health  services  to 
residents  of  Anne  Arundel 
County,  University  of 
Maryland  Medicine  and  Anne 
Arundel  Health  System,  Inc. 
have  joined  forces  to  open 
Shipley's  Choice  Medical  Park. 
The  facility,  located  in 
Millersville,  houses  one  of 
the  largest,  most  extensive 
multispecialty  practices  in 
Anne  Arundel  County.  It  also 
represents  the  first  collabora- 
tion of  its  kind  between  an 
academic  medical  center  and  a 
major  community  hospital  in 
the  county. 

The  new  complex  houses 
offices  of  University  of 
Maryland  medical  specialists 
as  well  as  primary  and  specialty 
care  offices  for  community 
physicians  affiliated  with  the 
Anne  Arundel  Health  System. 
It  also  includes  an  imaging 
center  using  the  newest 
technology  including  a  CT 
scanner,  mammography  ultra- 
sound, and  an  "open"  MRI 
scanner.  There  is  also  an  after- 
hours,  walk-in  facility  for 
urgent  care,  a  physical  therapy 
center  and  a  conference  center 
for  community  health  and 
physician  education 
programs. 

"This  project  combines  the 
best  of  community  and  acade- 
mic medicine.  Shipley's 
Choice  Medical  Park  will  give 


patients  a  convenient  location 
to  see  their  family  physicians 
as  well  as  better  access  to 
University  of  Maryland 
specialists,"  said  Dr.  Morton 
I.  Rapoport,  president  and 
CEO  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  System. 

"We  are  looking  forward 
to  working  side  by  side  with 
primary  care  and  specialty 
physicians  in  Anne  Arundel 
County,  and  we  anticipate 
more  partnerships  of  this 
type  in  the  future,"  said 
Rapoport. 

"This  partnership  not  only 
brings  faculty  physicians 
together  with  community 
physicians,  but  also  furthers 
our  educational  mission.  It 
provides  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  ambulatory 
education  experiences  for  our 
students,"  said  Dr.  Donald  E. 
Wilson,  MACP,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Medicine. 

The  medical  park,  which 
cost  $7.8  million,  opened  in 
several  stages,  beginning  in 
late  summer,  1997.  The  land 
on  which  the  medical  park 
was  built  was  a  generous  gift 
from  Stewart  and  Marlene 
Greenebaum.  Greenebaum  is 
the  chairman  of  the 
University  of  Maryland 
Medical  System  Board  of 
Directors. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
Ira  Allen 
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Transgenic  Potato  Vaccine  Clinical  Trial  Begins 


Fourreen  healthy  adults  have 
volunteered  to  eat  raw  pota- 
toes in  the  interest  of  science. 
They  are  volunteer  subjects  in 
the  first  Phase  I  clinical  trial 
of  transgenic  potatoes 
designed  to  generate  an 
immune  response  to  E.  coli 
infection. 

The  clinical  trial  to  deter- 
mine safety  and  efficacy  is 
being  conducted  at  the  School 
of  Medicine's  Center  for 
Vaccine  Development.  The 
principal  investigator  is  Dr. 
Carol  Tacket,  professor  of 
medicine.  Funding  is  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Allergy 
and  Infectious  Diseases, 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

In  the  six-month  double- 
blind  study,  volunteers  will 
eat  50-  to  100-gram  doses  of 


either  transgenic  potato  or 
garden-variety,  unaltered 
potato.  They  will  keep  diaries 
of  symptoms  for  three  days 
after  each  of  three  doses  given 
at  weeks  one,  two  and  then 
four  of  the  study.  Symptoms 
of  nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhea 
and  abdominal  cramps  will  be 
noted  in  volunteers  who 
receive  transgenic  potato  and 
those  who  eat  the  placebo. 
Lab  tests  on  blood  and  stool 
samples  taken  before  and  after 
the  volunteers  ingest  the  pota- 
toes will  be  used  to  determine 
blood-serum  antibody 
responses,  presence  of  anti- 
body-secreting cells  in  whole 
blood,  and  E.  coli  antibodies 
in  stool. 

The  transgenic  potatoes 
were  developed  and  grown  by 
scientists  led  by  Dr.  Charles 


Artnzen  and  Dr.  Hugh  S. 
Mason,  of  the  Boyce 
Thompson  Institute  for  Plant 
Research,  a  not-for-profit 
institute  affiliated  with 
Cornell  University.  Arntzen 
and  his  team  pioneered  the 
technology  to  produce  plants 
genetically  altered  to  contain 
genes  for  animal  viruses  or 
bacteria  that  could  stimulate 
antibody  production  in  an 
animal  host. 

The  Maryland  clinical 
trial  is  the  first  test  of  the 
transgenic  potato  in  humans. 

If  the  study  demonstrates 
that  the  genetically  engineered 
potatoes  are  safe  and  stimulate 
immune  responses,  Tacket  and 
her  colleagues  may  conduct 
future  clinical  trials  testing  the 
immunity  conferred  by  the 


edible  vaccine  by  challenging 
immunized  volunteers  with 
E.  coli. 

Researchers  hope  that  edi- 
ble transgenic  plants  could  be 
a  vaccine  delivery  system  that 
solves  many  of  the  problems 
encountered  by  vaccination 
programs  in  developing 
nations,  such  as  cost  of  trans- 
portation, lack  of  refrigeration 
for  storage,  health  hazards  of 
using  needles  to  administer 
vaccines,  and  the  natural 
human  resistance  to  injec- 
tions. A  food  plant  delivery 
system  would  be  inexpensive 
and  plentiful.  Delivery  of  vac- 
cine in  plant  cells  also  may 
protect  the  antigen  as  it  passes 
through  the  acid  environment 
of  the  stomach. 

Jennifer  Donovan 


New  Study  Focuses  on  Preventing  Strokes  in  African-Americans 


l  nivcrsiry  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center  neurologists 
are  part  of  a  national  study 
i  omparing  the  effectiveness 
of  aspirin  with  that  of 
ticlopidine  for  the  prevention 
of  recurrent  strokes  in  African- 
Americans. 

"I  his  is  the  first 
multicenter  randomized 
clinical  trial  aimed  at  finding 
ways  to  reduce  stroke  in 
Alnt.in-AnKTR.iiis/'  said  lead 
investigator  Dr.  Steven  J. 


Kittner,  associate  professor  of 
neurology. 

"Both  aspirin  and 
ticlopidine  are  approved 
and  have  been  shown  to  be 
effective,"  Kittner  explained. 
"The  question  we  haven't 
answered  yet  is  which  is  bet- 
ter among  African-Americans, 
who  have  higher  rates  of 
higher  blood  pressure,  stroke 
and  other  cardiovascular  dis- 
eases.  These  drugs  have  been 
Studied  head-to-head  before, 


but  never  exclusively  in 
African-American  patients. 

The  Medical  Center 
is  the  only  site  in  Maryland 
participating  in  the  study,  and 
the  doctors  in  Baltimore  are 
working  with  colleagues  at 
Rush  Medical  Center, 
Chicago,  and  Howard 
I  'niversity, Washington,  D.C. 

Research  by  Dr.  Elijah 
Saunders,  head  of  the 
Medical  Center's  division  of 
hypertension,  has  already 


demonstrated  that  African- 
Americans  respond  differently 
than  Caucasians  to  certain 
medications  that  treat  high 
blood  pressure. 

The  research  is  supported 
by  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and 
Stroke. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 

Ira  Allen 

Barbara  Richardson 
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Drug  Improves  Survival  for  Certain  Heart  Attack  Patients 


Dr.  Stephen  Gottlieb 

After  a  heart  attack,  drugs 
called  "ACE  inhibitors"  can 
improve  survival  in  people 
with  heart  muscle  damage, 
but  the  same  drugs  make  the 
outcomes  worse  for  people 
with  normal  heart  function. 
Those  are  the  findings  of  a 
study  by  researchers  at  the 


Medical  Center. 

"We  found  that  even 
elderly  patients  or  those  with 
low  blood  pressure  or  kidney 
damage  did  better  with  ACE 
inhibitors,  as  long  as  they 
also  had  impaired  heart 
function  following  a  heart 
attack,    said  Dr.  Stephen 
Gottlieb,  a  cardiologist  who 
heads  the  Heart  Failure 
Service  at  the  Medical  Center. 

For  the  study,  researchers 
analyzed  data  from  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration's 
Quality  Improvement  Project 
for  Medicare  beneficiaries, 
which  included  more  than 
200,000  heart  attack 
patients.  The  study  then 
focused  on  the  127,000 
patients  for  whom  complete 
information  was  available. 


Gottlieb  said  ACE 
inhibitors  increased  patient 
survival  by  about  30  percent 
overall,  but  the  impact  of  the 
drugs  varied  according  to 
how  well  patients'  hearts  were 
able  to  pump  blood,  which 
doctors  measure  by  the 
ejection  fraction.  In  this 
study,  an  ejection  fraction  of 
less  than  45  percent  marked 
the  dividing  line  between 
patients  who  did  better  with 
ACE  inhibitors  and  those 
who  did  worse. 

Of  the  127,000  patients 
analyzed,  two-thirds  of  those 
who  should  have  been  given 
ACE  inhibitors  did  not 
receive  the  drugs.  The  analysis 
supports  the  use  of  ACE 
inhibitors  in  almost  all  patients 
who  have  impaired  heart  func- 


tion after  a  heart  attack. 

"Doctors  are  often 
reluctant  to  prescribe  these 
drugs  in  patients  with  certain 
conditions,"  said  Gottlieb. 
"But,  we  found  that  advanced 
age,  evidence  of  kidney  dis- 
ease and  low  blood  pressure 
do  not  diminish  the  beneficial 
effect  of  the  drugs  in  these 
patients,  as  long  as  they  have 
impaired  heart  function." 

Gottlieb  added  a  word 
of  caution,  "These  data  do 
suggest,  though,  that  patients 
with  good  heart  function  may 
be  harmed  by  ACE  inhibitors, 
and  they  should  not  be 
routinely  used  in  this  group 
unless  there  are  other 
indications." 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 

Ira  Allen 

Barbara  Richardson 


Cell  Repair  Mechanism  Promises  Immune  System  Control 


Immune  system  B  cells  are  an 
inventive  little  army.  When 
challenged  by  antigens — pro- 
teins produced  by  invaders  such 
as  bacteria — they  proliferate 
and  secrete  other  proteins  called 
immunoglobulins  or  antibod- 
ies. The  molecular  structure  of 
these  antibodies  compliments 
that  of  the  invader;  each  anti- 
body has  a  receptor  that  locks 
onto  and  disarms  the  enemy. 

Immunologists  know 
there  is  genetic  machinery  that 


generates  countless  kinds  of 
antibodies  in  immature  B  cells 
developing  in  the  bone  marrow, 
but  up  to  now,  they  believed 
the  design  process  was  random 
and  independent  of  an  antigen's 
presence  or  influence.  And 
they  thought  that  once  B  cells 
matured,  they  lost  their  ability 
to  produce  new  and  different 
antibodies. 

Not  so,  said  Dr.  Garnett 
Kelsoe,  professor  of  microbi- 
ology and  immunology. 


Mature  B  cells  can  reactivate 
the  molecular  machinery  that 
designs  novel  antibody 
molecules.  What's  more, 
they  can  do  it  outside  the 
bone  marrow,  in  peripheral 
lymphoid  tissues  such  as  the 
spleen  and  lymph  nodes. 

Even  more  significant 
is  the  fact  that  the  renewed 
plasticity  of  the  B  cells'  genetic 
material  is  antigen-driven. 

"The  antigen  in  effect 
instructs  failing  B  cells  to  make 


a  new  antigen-specific  receptor," 
Kelsoe  said.  In  other  words, 
the  intruder  itself  hands  the 
defending  army  a  blueprint  for 
producing  effective  weapons 
against  it. 

"At  least  in  theory,  this 
means  we  could  expand 
lymphocyte  repertoires  to 
meet  a  patient's  needs,"  he 
said.  For  example,  it  should 
be  possible  to  reconstitute 
more  quickly  the  damaged 
immune  system  of  a  cancer 
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patient  whose  bone  marrow 
has  been  irradiated. 

Kelsoe  and  colleagues 
reported  their  findings  in  the 
Oct.  10  issue  of  the  journal 
Science. 

The  researchers  immunized 
mice  with  antigen,  jump- 
starting  an  immune  reaction. 
Lymphocytes  began  prolifer- 
ating in  the  spleen,  growing 
into  collections  of  active 
B  and  T  cells  known  as 


germinal  centers. 

In  the  germinal  centers, 
where  rapid  mutation  produces 
many  B  cells  destined  to  fail 
and  die,  the  recombination 
enzymes  were  turned  back 
on  in  failing  B  cells,  causing 
the  cells'  genetic  material  to 
recombine,  generating  new 
antibodies  that  were  a  perfect 
fit  for  the  antigen  threatening 
them. 

"We  now  know  that 


the  recombination  enzymes 
are  being  expressed  again  in 
mature  B  cells;  we  know  that 
the  genes  are  being  rearranged, 
and  we  know  that  this  mech- 
anism actually  is  responding 
to  antigen  exposure,"  Kelsoe 
said. 

"This  appears  to  be  a 
rescue  mechanism  for  cells 
that  have  been  damaged  by 
mutation,"  he  suggested. 
"The  germinal  center  is  a 


Darwinian  microcosm,  and 
every  potential  soldier  is  an 
investment  worth  protecting." 

The  research  was  funded 
in  part  by  the  NIH,  the 
Leukemia  Society  of  America, 
the  Arthritis  Society,  the 
Jeanne  M.  and  Joseph  P. 
Sullivan  Foundation  and  the 
Sante  Fe  Institute. 

Jennifer  Donovan 


New  Test  Detects  the  Spread  of  Prostate  Cancer  Cells  with  Greater  Accuracy 


One  of  the  major  questions  for 
people  diagnosed  with  cancer  is 
whether  the  cancer  has  spread. 
A  new  test  is  now  available  for 
men  with  prostate  cancer  to 
more  accurately  find  cancerous 
cells  that  have  spread  to  lymph 
nodes  anywhere  in  the  body. 
I  )octors  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  Center  are 
among  the  first  in  the  United 
States  to  use  the  test,  which 
helps  patients  receive  the  best 
treatment  and  avoid  unneces- 
sary surgery. 

"This  new  rest,  called 
ProstaScint,  fills  a  void,"  said 
Dr.  Salma  Khan,  a  nuclear 
medicine  specialist  at  the 
medical  center,  where  the  test 
has  been  performed  on  1<S 
patients.  "It  gives  us  more 
mil  irmation  and  helps  us  to 


determine  the  best  course  of 
therapy  for  each  patient,"  said 
Khan,  who  is  also  an  assistant 
professor  of  radiology. 

The  test  uses  a  monoclonal 
antibody  designed  to  find  and 
attach  itself  to  the  walls  or 
prostate  cancer  cells.  The  anu- 
body  is  combined  with  a 
radioactive  tracer,  indium  111, 
to  form  a  drug  that  is  injected 
into  a  patient.  After  four  days, 
the  patients  body  is  scanned. 
Lymph  nodes  that  have  been 
it  waded  by  prostate  cincer  cells 
appear  as  "hot  spots"  on  the  test. 
Through  this  analvsis,  doctors 
can  determine  whether  the  can- 
cer  has  remained  local,  within 
the  prostate,  or  it  ii  has  spread  to 
lymph  nodes  anywhere  in  the 
body.  It  can  hnd  tumors  as  small 
as  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length. 


"This  new  test  will  help  us 
determine  which  patients 
should  undergo  surgery,"  said 
Dr.  Stephen  Jacobs,  professor 
of  surgery  and  head  of  urology 
.11  the  Medical  (  lenter. 

"II  the  cancer  has  spread, 
surgical  removal  of  the  prostate 
would  not  cure  the  disease. 
Patients  whose  cancer  has 
spread  outside  the  prostate 
gland  may  benefit  from  radia- 
tion therapy.  And  if  cancer  is 
evident  in  the  lymph  nodes 
outside  of  the  pelvis,  hormonal 
therapy  may  be  the  best  treat- 
ment," said  Jacobs,  who  is  also 
co-director  of  the  Urologic 
Oncology  Program  at  the 
Creenebaum  Cancer  Center. 

The  test  was  approved 
by  the  FDA  in  late  1996. 
Since  then,  selected  sites 


around  the  country  have  been 
performing  ProstaScint.  Each 
hospital  must  go  through 
an  accreditation  process  prior 
to  becoming  certified  to 
perform  the  exam. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
Amy  Heaps 


The  News  and  Advances 
sections  were  prepared  in  col- 
laboration with  the  public 
affairs  officers  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine 
(410-706-3572),  the  University 
of  Maryland,  Baltimore 
(410-706-7820),  and  the 
University  of  Maryland  Medical 
System  (410-328-6776). 
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mother's  worst  nightmare. 

In  1952  her  infant  son,  Kenneth,  died 
from  a  congenital  heart  defect.  Eleven 
years  later,  she  again  buried  a  child,  this 
time  a  daughter,  Linda,  age  16,  who  died 
following  open-heart  surgery  to  correct  a 
congenital  heart  defect. 

Pollin's  pain  and  grief  led  her  to 
seek  counseling  from  some  of  the  best 
mental  health  professionals  around  at 
the  time.  Yet  the  help  she  sought  and  so 
desperately  needed  succeeded  only  in 
offending  her. 
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"I'd  been  through  a  horrendous  experience,  had  my  guts 
wrenched  out,  and  they  gave  me  pills  and  wanted  to  know 
about  my  relationship  with  my  mother,"  she  said. 

Traditional  psychotherapy  was  all  psychiatrists  and  coun- 
selors had  to  offer,  so  Pollin  was  left  to  confront  and  master 
the  effects  of  her  children's  illnesses  pretty  much  on  her  own. 

She  never  wanted  others  to  be  so  isolated  in  need.  So  she 
turned  her  personal  experience  and  later  her  experience  as  a 
psychiatric  social  worker  into  therapy  for  hundreds  of  patients 
and  their  families  who  must  cope  with  the  tragedies  sur- 
rounding chronic  disease.  Her  legacy  is  known  as  medical 
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crisis  counseling — short-term  therapy  for  long-term  illness 
that  focuses  on  the  natural  and  predictable  responses  nor- 
mal people  make  to  the  abnormal  conditions  of  lingering 
medical  problems. 

The  beginning  of  medical  crisis 
cou  ns  e  li  ng 

In  1974,  Pollin  earned  a  master's  degree  in  social  work 
from  Catholic  University.  It  was  then  that  she  began  to 
champion  the  emotional  needs  of  the  chronically  ill  and 
their  families. 

"As  a  psychiatric  social  worker,  I  counseled  breast  cancer 
patients,  multiple  sclerosis  patients  and  others  whose  emo- 
tional problems  stemmed  directly  from  their  diseases,"  she 
said.  "Counseling  revealed  not  only  patient  improvements 
but  a  pattern  of  similar  issues  that  surfaced." 

Patients  expressed  eight  predictable  fears — loss  of 
control,  dependency  on  others,  self-image,  abandonment, 
stigma,  isolation,  anger  and  death.  So  to  help  patients, 
Pollin  focused  counseling  sessions  on  the  medical  crisis  that 
precipitated  these  eight  fears,  not  on  any  personal  or  family 
history.  This  is  something,  she  adds,  which  few  therapists 
did  then  or  "sadly,  even  do  now." 

Despite  her  success  with  patients,  she  has  waged  an 
uphill  battle  for  acceptance  by  more  traditional  medical 
professionals.  "Doctors  insist  on  concrete  data.  There's  been 
a  lot  of  resistance,"  she  said. 

In  1987,  Pollin  decided  to  move  medical  crisis  counseling 
into  the  academic  arena.   She  and  her  husband,  Abe  Pollin, 
owner  of  the  MCI  Center,  National  Hockey  League's 
Washington  Capitals,  and  the  National  Basketball 
Association's  Washington  Wizards,  are  well-known  for  their 
philanthropic  support  of  foundations.  This  time  the  couple 
started  an  endeavor  in  memory  of  their  daughter;  the  Linda 
Pollin  Foundation  supports  education  and  research  in  med- 
ical crisis  counseling. 

At  the  School  or  Medicine,  the  foundation  backs  a  med- 
ical crisis  counseling  fellowship.  "Since  the  medical  school 
took  over,  the  program  has  really  taken  off,"  Pollin 
reported.  So  far,  five  fellows  have  rotated  through  the  pro- 
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gram  and  a  Medical  Crisis  Counseling  Center  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  Medical  System  has  actively  pro- 
moted its  services. 

The  Pollins  launched  the  Linda  Pollin  Institute  at 
Harvard  Medical  School  in  1994.  This  program,  also, 
enhances  short-term  counseling  services  for  patients  and 
families  going  through  a  medical  crisis,  trains  fellows  at 
Harvard,  educates  medical  students  about  the  importance  of 
short-term  emotional  support,  and  demonstrates  the  value 
of  medical  crisis  counseling. 

"Clearly,  there's  a  tremendous  amount  of  people  who 
would  benefit  from  this  type  of  counseling,"  said  Mark 
Ehrenreich  '85,  medical  director  of  the  Medical  Crisis 
Counseling  Center  at  the  University  of  Maryland  Medical 
System.  It  is  estimated  that  15  percent  of  the  U.S.  population 
has  a  chronic  medical  condition.  Yet  insurance  plans  that 
quickly  push  people  out  of  the  hospital  leave  harried  medical 
professionals  with  little  time  to  address  the  emotional  needs  of 
these  patients. 

To  add  to  their  misfortune,  Ehrenreich  adds,  most  patients 
do  not  seek  help.  There's  still  a  stigma  attached  with  coming 
in  for  counseling;  American  culture  places  a  premium  on 
working  things  out  alone.  "You're  supposed  to  keep  a  stiff 
upper  lip,"  he  explained. 

Yet  a  person  pays  a  price  for  not  getting  treatment — 
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Dean  Donald  E.  Wilson  and  John  A.  Talbot,  M.O.,  professor  and  chair  of  psychiatry,  share 
insights  at  a  luncheon  held  in  Mrs.  Pollin's  honor  at  the  School  of  Medicine  in  December. 

lack  of  productivity  at  work  and  resulting  depression.  "It's  a 
shame,  because  often  one  or  two  visits  is  all  it  takes  to  help 
patients  identify  alternatives  and  take  charge,"  he  said. 
"The  therapist  helps  them  realize  they  are  not  going  crazy." 

Unlike  traditional  psychotherapy,  which  is  long-term 
and  open-ended,  medical  crisis  counseling  is  short-term — 
usually  one  to  10  sessions.  Generally,  patients  benefit  most 
when  intervention  occurs  at  three  critical  points  during 
their  illness — after  diagnosis,  upon  release  from  the  hospital 
or  after  a  relapse. 

In  a  book  written  specifically  for  medical  professionals, 
Medical  Crisis  Counseling — Short-Term  Therapy  for 
Long-Term  Illness,  Pollin  covers  approaches  to  short-term 
counseling  and  gives  a  blueprint  for  establishing  and  running 
.1  medical  crisis  counseling  program.  (See  sidebar  story  on 
page  14.)  It  was  this  book  that  propelled  Dr.  Angela  Boykin 
into  applying  for  the  Pollin  fellowship  at  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

"I  liked  the  medical  crisis  counseling  model,"  said 
Boykin,  a  social  worker  and  the  1997  Linda  Pollin  fellow. 
"It  would  have  been  helpful  to  many  of  my  former  patients." 

Boykin  said  the  eight  fears  cut  across  most  illnesses  and 
thus  help  her  patients  set  goals  or  develop  coping  skills.  A  can- 

uticnt,  for  example,  may  learn  relaxation  exercises  or  a 
hi  althy  way  to  express  anger. 


"While  I  can't  take  away  someone's  cancer  or  paralysis 
or  make  their  life  perfect,  I  can  help  them  feel  less  angry," 
she  explained. 

Though  therapy  varies  from  patient  to  patient,  the  need 
for  help  does  not.  Too  often,  said  Boykin,  physicians  treat 
the  disease  and  ignore  the  human  being  affected  bv  it. 

Three  Small  Words  Equal  One  Huge 
Problem 

"You  have  cancer." 

"Doctors  fail  to  realize  how  those  three  little  words  can 
change  a  life,"  said  Vicky  Wilson,  LCSW,  clinical  coordina- 
tor of  the  Medical  Crisis  Counseling  Center  at  the  Medical 
System.  While  physicians  are  busy  calculating  radiation 
doses  or  chemotherapeutic  regimens,  "we  focus  on  the 
patient.  There's  nothing  esoteric  about  what  we  do,  no 
mystical  psychotherapy,"  she  said.  In  fact,  what  medical  cri- 
sis counseling  does  is  so  real,  "we've  never  had  an  insurance 
company  turn  us  down  for  payment." 

Wilson,  the  1992  Linda  Pollin  fellow,  not  only  counsels 
patients  but  also  is  literally  out  beating  the  bushes  to  spread 
the  word  about  medical  crisis  counseling.  She  speaks  locally 
at  hospital  meetings  and  at  seminars  around  the  country. 
Mainly,  though,  she  wants  patients  and  their  families  to 
know  they  can  find  a  safe,  caring  environment  to  share  their 
feelings. 

"How  many  of  you  have  had  a  friend  or  relative  whose 
life  has  changedbecause  of  a  serious  illness?"  Wilson 
recently  asked  first-year  medical  students  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine.  Just  about  every  student 
raised  his  or  her  hand. 

The  Stories  Make   It  Real 

Define  Morris  knows  well  the  bleak  reality  of  a  medical  cri- 
sis. Six  years  ago  her  21 -year-old  daughter  vacationed  in  the 
Florida  Everglades  and  came  home  with  stories  about  how 
bad  the  mosquitoes  were.  She  began  complaining  of 
headaches  and  two  months  later,  collapsed  on  the  kitchen 
floor.  She  was  hospitalized  with  an  extremely  high  fever, 
probably  the  result  of  mosquito-borne  encephalitis.  She 
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never  returned  home.  Bedridden,  tube-fed  and  unable  to 
communicate,  she  lives  out  her  days  in  a  nursing  home. 

Every  week  for  four  years,  her  mother  visited  her 
bedside.  "And  then  I  just  couldn't  go  anymore,"  said  the 
48-year-old  Morris,  a  secretary  to  a  judge  on  the  Baltimore 
City  Circuit  Court.  "It  was  so  depressing  to  see  her,  yet  I 
felt  so  guilty  for  not  going." 

Referred  to  Medical  Crisis  Counseling,  Morris  finally 
released  the  emotions  shed  buried  for  four  long  years.  "I 
learned  to  grieve  for  the  daughter  Id  lost  and  to  stop  feeling 
guilty  if  I  did  not  visit  her,"  she  said. 

It  took  less  than  eight  sessions  for  Morris  to  face  her 
fears  and  make  adjustments,  she  said.  "Counseling  helped 
me  tremendously.  I  realized  I  was  not  doing  anyone  any 
good,  making  myself  sick  behind  the  situation,"  she  said. 

Delane  Morris  and  others  like  her  are  the  people  Pollin 
envisioned  helping  when  she  set  up  the  fellowship  in  med- 
ical crisis  counseling.  With  a  goal  to  reach  as  many  people 
as  possible,  Pollin  has  begun  efforts  to  incorporate  medical 
crisis  counseling  in  employee  assistance  programs.  Recently, 
she  launched  a  pilot  study  with  the  Fallon  Health  System,  a 
Massachusetts  health  maintenance  organization  to  demon- 
strate the  value  of  medical  crisis  counseling. 

And  the  future  could  bring  short,  six-session  counseling 
packages  to  patients  via  the  telephone.  "That  way  patients 
throughout  the  country  could  get  in  touch  with  the 
specialized  services  of  medical  crisis  counselors,"  Pollin  said. 
Based  on  physician  referrals,  patients  discharged  from  a 
hospital  following  a  serious  illness  would  receive  a  timely 
follow-up  call  with  information  about  the  counseling 
service.  "The  prototype  is  designed  for  patients  with  heart 
disease,"  she  said.  Pollin's  work  has  had  a  dramatic  impact 
on  the  lives  of  many  patients.  Yet  often  as  she's  helped 
others,  her  own  losses  have  surfaced  once  again.  "There's 
a  core  of  pain  I  will  always  live  with,"  she  admitted.  But 
knowing  that  medical  crisis  counseling  helps  others  offers 
her  solace.  "If  people  come  to  a  better  understanding  of 
their  situations  and  their  options,  I  will  have  accomplished 
what  I  set  out  to  do." 

Ginny  Cook  is  a  freelance  writer  and  frequent  contributor  to 
The  Bulletin. 


Irene  Pollin  developed  medical  crisis  counseling 
out  of  personal  experience  and  is  the  author  of 
two  books  written  to  help  others  manage  the 
adjustment  to  their  own  illness  or  injury  or  that  of 
a  family  member. 

Taking  Charge— Overcoming  the  Challenges 
of  Long-Term  Illness,  co-authored  with  Susan  K. 
Golant,  is  written  for  patients  and  their  families.  In 
plain,  common-sense  language,  Pollin  takes  them 
through  the  steps  to  help  preserve  their  quality  of 
life,  plan  for  a  productive  future  and  master  the 
eight  most  common  fears  in  a  medical  crisis- 
loss  of  control,  dependency  on  others,  self-image, 
abandonment,  stigma,  isolation,  anger  and  death. 

The  book  was  recently  translated  into  Chinese, 
evidence  that  those  fears  apparently  encompass 
all  cultures.  "I  received  a  call  from  a  young 
Chinese  woman  suffering  from  Lupus  who  asked 
if  she  could  translate  "Taking  Charge"  into 
Chinese,"  said  Pollin. 

In  Medical  Crisis  Counseling— Short-Term 
Therapy  for  Long-Term  Illness,  authors  Pollin  and 
Susan  Baird  Kanaan  outline  the  clinical  and 
administrative  issues  medical  professionals  must 
master  to  counsel  their  patients  through  bouts  of 
stress  brought  on  by  a  medical  crisis. 

"This  book  reflects  Irene  Pollin's  unique  com- 
bination of  insight,  compassion,  professional 
experience  and  profound  respect  for  the  resilience 
of  the  human  spirit,"  wrote  Harvey  Fineberg,  dean 
of  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health.  "Medical 
Crisis  Counseling  deserves  to  be  widely  read  and 
heeded." 

For  more  information  about  medical  crisis 
counseling,  contact  the  Medical  Crisis 
Counseling  Center  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
410-328-6091. 
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arie  and  Pierre  Curie.  Lewis  and  Clark.  Lennon  and  McCartney,  bchnaper 
and  Slezak.  Some  pairs  change  history.  Others  change  lives  one  at  a  time. 
Drs.  Lauren  Scnnaper  and  Slieri  Slezak  team  up  to  help  women  with  breast  cancer. 
Schnaper  is  a  nationally  acclaimed  breast  surgeon;  blezak  specializes  in  breast  reconstruction. 
But  Scnnaper  wasn't  on  the  last  track  to  becoming  a  surgeon.  She  laughed  when 
reminded  or  the  story  or  her  misspent  youth,  a  story  that  has  grown  to  almost  leg- 
endary proportions.  Perusing  her  curriculum  vitae,  one  sees  a  gap  between  the  time 
she  was  awarded  her  undergraduate  degree  Iroin  the  University  or  Maryland  in  1971 
and  the  time  sne  entered  medical  school,  also  at  the  University  or  Maryland,  in  1978. 
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When  asked  if  it  is  really  true  that  she  rode  cross-coun- 
try on  a  motorcycle  during  her  "hiatus,"  she  fired  back 
a  rhetorical  question:  "What  didn't  I  do?" 

When  Schnaper  returned  home  from  her  odyssey, 
her  father,  psychiatrist  Nathan  Schnaper  '49,  urged  her 
to  find  something  meaningful  to  do  with  her  life. 

Initially,  "going  to  medical  school  was  the  last  thing 
I  wanted  to  do,"  she  said.  "By  the  time  I  realized  that's 
what  I  did  want  to  do,  they  wouldn't  let  me  in  because 
they  said  I  wasn't  dependable.  I  had  to  apply  several 
times  before  I  was  accepted." 

So  how  did  she  go  from  being  a 
rebel  without  a  cause  to  a  nationally 
acclaimed  surgeon  with  a  passion  for 
treating  women  with  breast  cancer? 

"I  didn't  set  out  to  choose  one 
of  the  most  challenging  specialties," 
she  recalled,  referring  to  the  physi- 
cally demanding,  male-dominated 
profession  of  surgery.  "I  just  wanted 
to  do  something  interesting." 

Her  interest  was  evident,  as  was 
her  skill;  upon  graduation  from 
medical  school,  she  was  awarded  the 
Hans  Wilhelmsen  Prize  lor  Academic 
Achievement  in  surgery  and,  in  the 
final  year  of  her  residency,  was 
selected  as  chief  resident  in  the 
division  of  general  surgery. 

Schnaper  was  not  immediately 
drawn  to  treating  women  with  breast 
cancer.  "I  became  active  in  a  number  of  NIH  cancer 
study  groups,  some  of  them  breast  cancer  groups.  At 
the  same  time,  it  seemed  that  I  began  seeing  more 
and  more  women  in  my  practice.  It  all  sort  of  came 
together." 

Came  together,  indeed.  For  the  next  10  years, 
Lauren  Schnaper  proceeded  to  build  and  direct  a 
Breast  Evaluation  Program  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  Center  that  drew  women  from 
around  the  region,  and  respect  from  peers  around  the 
country,  because  of  its  unique  and  compassionate 


"When  Lauren  and  I 

started  collaborating, 

one  thing  that  drew  us 

together  was  our  mutual 

belief  that  a  woman 

needs  not  only  her 

cancer  treated,  but  also 

her  psyche. ' 

— Sheri  Sle2ak 


approach.   But  in  1989,  a  transplanted  Seattle  native 
would  become  the  other  half  of  a  partnership  as  natural 
as  Starbucks  coffee  and  Domino  sugar. 

Sheri  Slezak  thought  she  wanted  to  be  a  nurse  until 
she  reached  high  school,  when  she  realized  that  what 
she  really  wanted  to  be  was  a  doctor.  And  not  just  a 
doctor,  a  cardiologist.   "To  me,"  she  said,  "that  was  a 
real  doctor." 

But  after  her  first  rotation  happened  to  be  surgery 
and  she  found  she  loved  it,  she  changed  her  mind. 
"It  was  inspiring  to  work  with  Dr.  Joe  Murray  (Nobel 
Prize-winning  transplant  surgeon 
turned  plastic  surgeon)  at  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  Hospital,"  the 
Harvard  graduate  said.  Slezak 
was  surprised  at  the  extent  of 
anatomy  used  in  plastic 
surgery,  and  "I  never  saw  the 
same  operation  twice." 
Combined,  those  factors  helped 
her  decide  on  a  career  path. 

Slezak  did  her  residency  in 
general  surgery  at  Columbia- 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  in 
plastic  and  reconstructive 
surgery  at  Johns  Hopkins.  A 
fellowship  at  the  Maryland 
Institute  for  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Systems 
brought  her  to  Maryland  in 
1987,  and  in  1989,  she  accepted  a  faculty  appointment 
in  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Slezak  has  also  cared  for  patients  at  a  Baptist 
mission  in  Nigeria  and  plans  to  go  to  Honduras  for 
more  of  the  same.   In  addition  to  caring  for  patients 
and  teaching  medical  students  and  residents,  "which  I 
love,"  she  has  designed  a  curriculum  in  plastic  and 
reconstructive  surgery  that  will  be  used  in  plastic 
surgery  programs  around  the  country. 

"It  focuses  on  the  interactive,  small  group,  self-teach- 
ing approach  that  is  the  hallmark  of  medical  education 
today,"  she  said.  "It  will  be  available  on-line,  too." 
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"Sheri  and  I  started  working  together  as  soon  as  she 
came  to  Maryland,"  recalled  Schnaper  from  her  office 
at  the  Greater  Baltimore  Medical  Center  (GBMC), 
where  she  has  been  for  the  past  year  and  a  half. 
"When  GBMC  asked  me  to  come  and  head  their 
breast  program,  it  was  time  for  me  to  pursue  a  new 
opportunity.  Our  program  involves  not  only  surgery 
and  radiation  oncology,  but  also  movement  therapy, 
acupuncture  and  stress  reduction.  My  dream  is 
coming  true  here."  Schnaper  still  comes  to  Maryland 
to  teach  and  work  on  a  large 
grant  with  Dr.  Linda  Malkus  in 
the  department  of  pharmacology 
and  experimental  therapeutics. 

"When  Lauren  and  I  started 
collaborating,"  explained  Slezak, 
"one  thing  that  drew  us  together 
was  our  mutual  belief  that  a 
woman  not  only  needs  her  can- 
cer treated,  but  also  her  psyche. 
Women  must  be  cured  of  cancer, 
and  they  must  look  good." 

When  the  women  operate 
together,  which  they  still  do  when 
Slezak  goes  to  GBMC  once  or 
twice  each  week,  Schnaper  will 
often  perform  a  mastectomy,  and 
Slezak  will  immediately  perform 
breast  reconstruction.  One 
surgery,  fewer  scars,  and  faster 
recovery  of  self-image,  self- 
confidence  and  a  normal  life. 

Mary  Ann  Shockley  is  a  vivacious  woman  with  a 
ready  laugh,  a  six-year  veteran  of  two  battles  with 
breasi  cancer.  Schnaper  and  Slezak  are  her  two  most 
dedicated  comrades-in-arms  in  her  fight,  one  she  said 
she  is  winning. 

"I  just  saw  them  yesterday,"  said  Shockley.  "They 
were  admiring  their  handiwork! 

"I  had  a  lumpectomy  and  radiation  six  years  ago," 
she  recalled.  "When  a  mammogram  last  February 


"Lauren  and  Sheri  gave 

me  back  something  I 
thought  I'd  lost.  They  've 
treated  me  so  well... My 
experience  six  years  ago 
was  so  different.  Then  I 
was  a  patient;  now  I'm 
a  human  being.  " 

— Mary  Ann  Shockley 


showed  something  suspicious  again,  I  suspected  the 
worst.  I  work  for  a  physician  at  GBMC,  and  when  I 
asked  him  who  was  the  best  person  for  me  to  see,  he 
recommended  Dr.  Schnaper  immediately. 

"When  I  went  to  see  her  for  the  biopsy  results,  she 
said  'I'm  so  sorry,  Mary  Ann,'  and  she  held  me.  In  her 
reassuring  way,  Dr.  Schnaper  then  told  me  about  all  of 
my  options,  and  encouraged  me  to  go  to  the  library 
and  learn  as  much  as  I  could. 

"Once  I  made  my  decision — to  have  a  double 

mastectomy  and  reconstructive 
surgery  with  saline  implants,  fol- 
lowed by  chemotherapy — she 
had  Dr.  Slezak  come  in  and  talk 
to  me.  She  was  just  as  kind  as 
Dr.  Schnaper." 

Shockley  had  subsequent 
problems  (an  infection  necessi- 
tating removal  and  recent 
replacement  of  one  of  the 
implants),  but  she  said,  "They 
were  always  there  for  me.  No 
question  was  too  trivial,  and  you 
never  felt  rushed  when  you  went 
to  see  them.  I  could  call  them 
whenever  I  needed  to  talk." 
Shockley  is  also  part  of  a  mentor 
study  group  run  by  Slezak  at 
Maryland.  "I  still  have  people 
watching  over  me,"  she  said, 
and  laughed. 
Sheri  Slezak  explained  that  her  partnership  with 
Schnaper  proves  that  "two  specialties  can  work  together 
to  attain  new  levels  of  success";  Lauren  Schnaper  sim- 
ply said,  "Two  heads  are  better  than  one!" 

Mary  Ann  Shockley  said,  "I  believe  in  these  two 
women  so  much.  My  experience  six  years  ago  was  so 
different.  Then  I  was  a  patient;  now  I'm  a  human  being. 
"I  was  losing  perspective  about  this  disease.  Lauren 
and  Sheri  gave  me  back  something  I  thought  I'd  lost. 
rhev've  treated  me  so  well." 
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Make  Sure  Your  Liability 
Insurance  Isn't  A  Liability 


PSA  Professional  Liability,  Inc.  and  our 
affiliate  companies  offer  Maryland  physi- , 
cians,  surgeons  and  support  staff  a  full 
spectrum  of  professional,  financial  and  risk 
management  services. 

Over  the  years,  PSA  has  worked  together 
with  thousands  of  medical  professionals 
who  anticipate  special  problems  in  today's 
business  environment.  At  PSA,  we  special- 
ize in  solving  most  of  these  before  they 
actually  become  problems. 

The  PSA  Professional  Liability,  Inc.  staff 
can  research  area  malpractice  carriers  and 
furnish  you  a  comparative  premium  and 
benefit  analysis.  Additionally,  there  are 
practice  discounts  available  to  physicians  in 
the  Maryland  area. 

Because  many  other  Maryland  physicians 
have  confidence  in  our  service  and  exper- 
tise, PSA  Professional  Liability,  Inc.  is  cur- 
rently among  the  largest  Malpractice 
Insurance  Agencies  in  Maryland. 


Call  our  Resource  Line  and  let  PSA  furnish  a 

no  obligation  Personal  Malpractice  Analysis 

for  your  practice  -  (410)  296-PLAN 


PSA  Professional  Liability,  Inc. 

PSA  Financial  Advisors,  Inc. 

PSA  Capital  Management,  Inc. 

PSA  Insurance,  Inc. 

PSA  Financial,  Inc. 

PSA  Equities,  Inc. 

PSA  Pension  Services,  Inc. 


PSA  Financial  Center 

1447  York  Road,  Suite  400 

Lutherville,  Maryland  21093 

410-296-PLAN  /  410-821-7766 

410-381-8877/1-800-677-7887 

Fax  410-828-0242 
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's  under  the  Christmas  tr 


aimed  Mrs.  Rupke,  answei 
phone  at  the  Grand  Rapids 
1.  residence  of  John  Rupke,  '6 
Several  years  ago  we  adde 
itroom  to  the  house,"  Rupke 
ained  after  extricating  him; 
erstandabiy  breathless  af 
ting  the  1 2-footer  into  the 
8'  space.  "Luckily,  we  have 
ceilings,"  he  laughed, 
'he  name  of  John  Rupke  may 
be  familiar  to  most,  but  tho 
i  have  visited  a  hospital  err 
zy  department  or  a  free-sta 
urgent  care  center  owe  hir 
t  of  gratitude.  He  was  one  Oi 
physicians  who  crafted  1 
cept  of  modern  emergei 
Heine  as  a  specialty. 


I  orn   in   the   Kansas   dustbowl   during  the   Great 

^^^^W  Depression,  Rupke  attended  a  one-room  country 

-  m  school  built  in  the  1800s.   "There  were  just  five  of  us  in 

^^^^fl  school,"  he  reminisced,  "me,  m\  brothers  and  two  little 

I  German  girls. "His  exposure  to  the  language  sparked  a 
lifelong  interest  in  linguistics.  Attending  Calvin  College  in  Grand 
Rapids,  he  studied  classical  Greek  and  Dutch- 
German.  The  U.  S.  Army  drafted  him  in  1954, 
and  he  spent  two  years  in  military  intelligence  at 
Ft.  Meade,  Md.,  putting  his  language  skills  to  use 
for  his  country. 

During  his  tour  of  duty,  Rupke  enrolled  at 
American  University  in  Washington,  D.C.  for  post- 
graduate and  pre-med  work.  He  continued  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
before  returning  to  the  East  Coast  to  attend  med- 
ical school  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 


one  having  a  stroke  or  heart  attack — don't  use  it,"  Rupke  said.  "But 
it's  getting  better.  Right  now,  about  70  to  75  million  people 
go  to  urgent  care  centers  and  80  to  85  million  go  to  emer- 
gency departments.  I  anticipate  that  by  the  year  2000  it  will 
be  more  equal." 

He  is  "passionately  militant"  about  righting  some  of 
the  wrongs  he  feels  managed  care  has 
wrought,  particularly  for  members  of  the 
military,  the  poor  and  the  aged. 

"Medicine  has  never  been  so  challenging," 
he  said.  "Managed  care  has  promised  much, 
provided  little.  We've  got  to  get  back  to  where 
the  patient  is  being  taken  care  of  by  physi- 
cians, not  by  insurance  company  gatekeepers." 
That  philosophy  explains  why  he  also 
spends  a  great  deal  of  time  lobbying  legislators 
and  his  fellow  physicians  to  undo  the  alleged 


Even  in  medical  school— much  to  the  chagrin  of     John  RuPke  '62  !S  one  °fthefathers      damage  that  has  been  done.  His  curriculum 

of  modern  emergency  medicine.  .  ,      ,     ,  ,  ,,  ,       ,        , 

vitae  simply  declares  these  talks  and  other  lec- 
tures as  "too  numerous  to  tabulate." 


many  of  their  teachers — he  and  a  handful  of  class 
mates  realized  there  seemed  to  be  something  inher- 
ently wrong  with  dermatology  and  ophthalmology  residents 
reluctandy  seeing  patients  in  the  emergency  room.They  envisioned  a 
new  specialty  wherein  physicians  were  trained  specifically  to  treat 
patients  with  emergent  or  urgent  needs. 

By  the  time  Rupke  returned  to  Michigan  and  finished  his  resi- 
dency in  general  surgery  at  Butterworth  Hospital  in  1965,  he  was 
already  on  the  cusp  of  a  movement  that  had  many  of  its  roots 
there.  At  that  time,  Butterworth  was  one  of  only  five  or  six  places 
in  the  country  that  offered  emergent  and  urgent  care  by  specially 
trained  physicians.  In  1966,  the  American  College  of  Emergency 
Physicians  was  created,  with  John  Rupke  and  John  G.  Wiegenstein 
as  charter  members. 

More  than  30  years  later,  the  former  president  of  the  Class 
of '62  has  no  intention  of  scaling  back  either  his  patient  load  or 
the  time  and  energy  he  devotes  to  the  growth  of  emergency 
medicine.  Rupke  still  sees  patients  for  50  to  60  hours  a  week 
and  claims  that  emergency  department  usage  is  lopsided. 

"Ninety  to  95  percent  of  the  patients  who  use  emergency  care 
don't  need  it;  the  5  to  1 0  percent  of  those  who  do  need  it — some- 


"Anyone  can  stand  up  and  talk  for  30  or  45  minutes," 
Rupke  explained,  and  proceeded  to  quote  Abraham  Lincoln: 
"If  you  would  like  me  to  speak  for  one-half  or  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  I  can  do  that  right  now;  if  you  would  like  me  to  speak 
for  two  to  three  minutes,  I  will  be  ready  in  three  months." 

Rupke's  curriculum  vitae  also  notes  that  he  has  been  an 
officer  of,  or  at  least  involved  with,  every  conceivable  emer- 
gency medicine  organization  at  local,  state  and  national  levels. 
He  is  also  a  clinical  associate  professor  in  the  department  of 
medicine  at  Michigan  State  University  College  of  Human 
Medicine,  East  Lansing. 

When  not  astride  his  white  horse,  Rupke  and  his  wife 
collect  art.  "Actually,  the  best  part  is  going  prospecting,"  he 
said.  They  have  six  children  and  four  grandchildren  who  are 
"in  and  out"  all  the  time. 

A  few  years  ago,  he  and  his  brothers  restored  the  little 
one  room  schoolhouse,  going  so  far  as  to  have  the  building 
moved  into  town.  Why?  Dr.  John  Rupke  could  always  spot 
an  emergency. 


■■ 


Do  you  remember  your  first 
day  of  medical  school?  For 
many,  there  was  a  certain 
excitement  in  meeting  new 
friends  that  would  become 
companions  on  a  lifelong 
journey  of  learning.  There 
was  also  the  anticipation  of 
the  many  challenges  to  come: 
meeting  our  cadavers  and 
immediately  being  faced  with 
the  reality  of  death  and 
dying,  learning  our  way 
around  campus  and  through 
the  hospital,  and  dealing  with 
the  vast  array  of  ethical  issues 
that  would  confront  us  in  the 
future.  Maybe  all  of  this 
seemed  overwhelming.  For 
the  past  21  years,  the  Human 
Dimensions  in  Medical 
Education  (HDME)  program 
has  helped  students  achieve 
an  understanding  of  what  lies 
ahead. 

Each  year,  the  HDME 
program  sponsors  a  four-day 
retreat  in  August  to  welcome 
freshmen  and  provide  an 
opportunity  for  students,  fac- 
ulty members  and  significant 
others  to  get  to  know  one 
another  in  an  informal  set- 
ting. The  experience  helps  to 
ease  the  transition  into  med- 
ical school  and  engenders 
relationships  that  often  con- 
tinue well  beyond  the  med- 
ical school  years. 

Laura  I  afrineuse,  a  first- 
medical  student,  com- 
mented. "The  retreat  gave  me 
contact  with  a  wide  range  of 


iman  Dimensions  in 


edical  Education 


people.  Even  though  I  have 
not  been  able  to  socialize  as 
much  as  1  would  like  to  with 
the  class,  I  feel  much  closer  to 
many  people  than  if  I  had 
not  gone  to  the  HDME 
retreat." 

Significant  others  also  ben- 
efit from  the  experience. 
David  Laffineuse  remarked, 
"It  gave  me  a  good  opportu- 
nity to  meet  my  wife's  class- 
mates, chat  with  them — a 
great  way  to  feel  included  in 
this  adventure  from  the 
start." 

Retreat  participants  are 
assigned  to  groups  ot  10  to 
12  people,  with  significant 
others  assigned  to  groups 
other  than  those  of  their  part- 
ners. The  groups,  which  are  a 
key  element  of  the  program, 
provide  an  opportunity  lor 
participants  to  get  to  know 


each  other  and  to  discuss 
issues  of  mutual  concern. 

Dr.  Michael  Plaut,  associ- 
ate professor  of  psychiatry 
and  faculty  advisor  to  the 
HDME  program,  said  that 
"the  intensive  small-group 
experience  allows  the  mem- 
bers— faculty,  students,  and 
partners — an  opportunity  to 
develop  a  sense  of  trust, 
which  enables  them  to  discuss 
both  personal  and  professional 
issues  that  might  not  otherwise 
be  discussed  in  the  medical 
school  environment.  The 
bonds  formed  in  these  groups 
often  last  for  years  after 
students  have  graduated." 

In  addition  to  small- 
group  discussions,  there  are  a 
variety  of  other  activities  at  or 
near  the  retreat  site,  such  .is 
swimming,  biking,  volleyball, 
water  skiing,  mountain  biking, 


and  golf.  Afternoons  are 
unscheduled  so  that  partici- 
pants can  take  advantage  of 
these  activities.  Evenings  have 
traditionally  included  parties, 
dancing  and  a  "skit  night." 

Over  the  past  two 
decades,  the  HDME  retreat 
has  grown  popular,  with 
roughly  half  of  the  freshman 
class  participating  each  year. 
Significant  others,  upper-class 
students,  faculty  members, 
alumni,  and  families  are 
encouraged  to  attend.  The 
relationships  made  during 
this  program  help  partici- 
pants support  each  other  in 
their  efforts  to  balance  the 
demands  of  professional  life 
with  their  personal  needs  and 
priorities. 

Retreat  costs  run  about 
$200  per  person.  Because  of 
the  rising  cost  of  medical 
education,  a  scholarship  fund 
has  been  established  to  help 
students  fit  the  retreat  into 
their  budgets.  The  fund  is 
especially  helpful  to  those 
students,  faculty  members  or 
alumni  who  are  bringing  sig- 
nificant others,  children,  or 
both.  If  you  would  like  to 
learn  more  about  the  pro- 
gram or  if  you  would  like  to 
attend  a  retreat,  please  con- 
tact Dr.  Plaut  in  the  office  of 
student  and  minority  affairs. 
Contributions  to  the  fund  can 
be  made  through  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association  offices 
Annual  Fund. 
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Medical  alumni^a^ociation  reunion 

A  r  r  i  l     30-May     2.     1998 


T  H  LI 

R  S 

8:30  a. 

m. 

9:00  a. 

m. 

9:30  a.m. 

10:30 

i.m 

11:30 

i.m 

Noon 

2:00  p 

m. 

3:00  p 

m 

5:30  p 

m. 

6:30  p 

m. 

day,    April    30 

Continental  Breakfast  &  Registration 

An  Medicinae  Video  Presentation 

Campus  Walking  Tour 

Medical  System/Gudelsky  Tower  Tour 

John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance  Luncheon  for 

Members 

Inner  Harbor  Boat  Cruise/Luncheon 

Cancer  Center  Tour 

School  of  Medicine  Complex  Tour 

MAA  Annual  Business  Meeting 

Pierpont  Symposium,  Theodore  Woodward  '38 


Friday,  May    1 

8:30  a.m.  Continental  Breakfast  &  Registration 

9:00  a.m.  Ars  Medicinae  Video  Presentation 

9:30  a.m.  R  Adams  Cowley  Shock  Trauma  Center  Tour 

10:00  a.m.  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center  Tour 

1 1:00  a.m.  Pimlico  Race  Track 

1 1 :00  a.m.  Complimentary  Buffet  Luncheon 

1 1 :00  a.m.  The  Dean's  School  of  Medicine  Update 

Noon  Finkelstein  Lecture,  Westminster  Hall 

Noon  CME  Scientific  Update 

7:30  p.m.  123rd  Annual  MAA  Recognition  Dinner 

Saturday,    May    2 

1:35  p.m.  Baltimore  Orioles  Baseball  Game 

Evening  Class  Reunions,  Years  Ending  in  3  &  8 
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CALL  FOR 
1998  AWARDS 
NOMINATIONS 


HONOR  AWARD 
&  GOLD  KEY  & 
MAA  SERVICE 
AWARD 


Alumni,  faculty  and  friends  are  invited 
to  send  in  nominations  for  the  1998 
MAA-sponsored  awards  by  Feb.  1 , 
1998.  The  Honor  Award  &  Gold  Key 
is  awarded  to  a  living  alumnus  based 
on  outstanding  contributions  to  medi- 
cine and  distinguished  service  to 
mankind.  Factors  considered  in  the 
selection  process  include:  impact  of 
accomplishments;  local,  national  and 
international  recognition;  supporting 
letters;  and  publications. 

The  Medical  Alumni  Association 
Service  Award  is  given  to  an  individual 
who  has  provided  outstanding  service 
to  the  Association.  Letters  of  nomina- 
tion for  both  awards  must  include  a 
curriculum  vitae  and  should  be 
addressed  to: 

Barry  Friedman  69 

Chair,  Awards  Committee 
Medical  Alumni  Association 
522  W  Lombard  St. 
Baltimore,  MD  21201-1636 
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-b      1997      HONOR      ROLL      a* 

The  Medical  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  Maryland  publishes  its  Honor  Roll  each  year  in  the  Winter  Bulletin  magazine. 
The  listing  recognizes  gifts  made  to  the  School  of  Medicine  through  the  Medical  Alumni  Association  between  July  1,  1996  and  June 
30,  1997.  On  behalf  of  all  who  benefit  from  your  generosity,  we  salute  you  in  this  Honor  Roll  and  extend  a  heart-felt  thanks. 

TH  E    1807   CI  RCLE 

The  1807  Circle  is  a  permanent  recognition  society  for  the  highest  level  of  donors  to  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine,  Medical  Alumni  Association  and  the  University  of  Maryland  Medical  System. 


1897 

Isaac  Dickson 

1904 

A.  Lee  Ellis 

1921 

Moses  Paulson 

1926 

Max  Trubek 

1930 

Maxwell  Hurston 

1931 

Harry  S.  Shelley 

1932 

Herbert  Berger 

Sam  Beanstock 
Mark  Thumim 

1934 

M.  Paul  Mains 

1935 

Milton  I.  Robinson 
John  M. Shaul 
Benjamin  M.  Stein 

I  937 

David  A.  Barker 
James  Frenkil  & 

Carolyn  McGuire  Frenkil 
Lawrence  Perlman 
Albert  Shapiro 

1938 

Theodore  E.  Woodward 

I  940 

Ross  Z.  &  Grace  S.  Pierpont 

1941 

Raymond  Kief  Thompson 

1942 

Louis  O.J.  Manganiello 

I943M 

Irving  J.  Taylor 

I943D 

Wm.  B.  Rogers 


1945 

David  H.  Barker 
John  M.  Dennis 
Joseph  B.  Ganey 

1946 

David  &  Norma  Sills  Jr. 

1950 

Grace  Hofsteter 

1951 

Kathleen  R.  McGrady 

1952 

Lee  W.  Elgin  Jr. 
Paul  H.  Gislason 
Morton  M.  Krieger 

1953 

Sylvan  &  May  Frieman 

1954 

Thomas  E.  Hunt  Jr. 

1957 

Frederick  W.  Plugge  IV 
Walter  M.  Shaw 

1958 

John  T  Alexander 

1959 

Lawrence  D.  Pinkner 
Hans  R.  Wilhelmsen 

I960 

Anonymous 

Selvin  &  Sylvia  Passen 

Morton  I.  Rapoport 

1961 

James  R.  Appleton 
David  E.  Litrenta 

Leland  M.  Garrison 

1966 

Lloyd  I.  Kramer 

1970 

Louis  A.  Shpritz 

1975 

Richard  L.  &  Kathie  Taylor 


1976 

Geoffrey  B.  Liss 

1978 

Morris  Funk 

1989 

John  T  Alexander  II 

1990 

Martin  I.  Passen 

FACULTY 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  A.  Berman 

Dr.  Frank  M.  Calia 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  PG.  Flynn 

Dr.  Anthony  L.  Imbembo 

Dr.  John  A.  Kastor 

Dr.  M.Jane  Matjasko 

Dr.  Taghi  M.  Modarressi  & 

Ms.  Anne  Tyler 
Dr.  Richard  D.  Richards 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  C.  Schimpff 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  E.  Wilson 

FRIENDS 

Lois  &  Irving  Blum  Foundation 
Ms.  LenoreJ.  Bohm 
Mary  Gray  Cobey  & 

William  W  Cobey 
Dr.  Florence  Einstein 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Franks 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Grollman  Glick 
The  Hon.  Louis  L.  & 

Mrs.  Goldstein 
Mr.  Stewart  J.  Greenebaum 
Bessie  &  Simon  Grollman 
Mrs.  Martha  Gudelsky 
Willard  &  Lillian  Hackerman 
Edmund  J.  &  Mary  C.  Hevey 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Hug 
Hon.  Francis  X.  Kelly 
Sir  &  Lady  Maurice  Laing 
Roger  C.  &  Brenda  Lipitz 
Dr.  Theodore  R.  Matheny 
Mrs.  Helen  Golden  Paulson 
Mrs.  Harry  S.  Shelley 
Mrs.  Susan  Tash 
Mrs.  Alvin  S.  Wolpoff 
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THE    SILVER   CI  RCLE 

1945 

Joseph  W  Baggett 

1959 

John  W  Coursey 

1970 

Henry  A.  Briele 

Mary  Dorcas  Clark 

William  J. R.  Dunseath 

Kenneth  M.  Hoffman 

The  Silver  Circle  is  an  honors  level  within 

Morton  M.  Mower 

1974 

Allan  H.  Macht 

Edward  L.  Perl 

the  John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance  for  donors 

Donald  Cornelius 

1975 

of  $25,000  -  $49,999.    The  Silver  Circle  was 

George  C.  Peck 

Roane 

Anonymous 

1955 

1968 

Noel  M.  Chiantella 

established  in  1996. 

Foster  L.  Bullard 

Joel  Wm.  Renbaum 

Thorn  E. Lobe 

Morton  D.  & 

1969 

1981 

Carol  Kramer 

Robert  A.  Helsel 

Andrew  M.  Malinow 

1956 

Kristin  Stueber 

Joseph  S.  McLaughlin 

JOHN    BEALE    DAVI  DGE 

ALLIANCE 

1942 

James  N.  McCosh 

1951 

Charles  W  McGrady 

The  John  Beale  Davidge  Alliance  is  a  permanent  recognition  society 

I943M 

Harry  Cohen 

1952 

Robert  O.  Grubb 

for  donors  of  $10,000  -  $24,999.  Named  for 

the  founder  and  first 

I943D 

Donald  A.  Wolfel 

Ruth  W  Baldwin 

1953 

dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  it  is  the  oldest  organization  devoted 

Harry  Cohen 

Richard  M.  Baldwin 

Eli  Galitz 

1  954 

to  acknowledging  the  significant  gifts  of  alumni  and  friends  of  the  School 

Jack  C.  Morgan 

Samuel  J.  Abrams 

of  Medicine  and  the  University  of  Maryland  Medical  System. 

John  M.  Recht 
1945 

Robert  B.  Goldstein 
J.  Walter  Smyth 

Oscar  B.  Camp 

Rufus  Thames 

1879                                    1929 

1938 

Eugene  H.  Conner 

Arthur  V  Whittaker 

Charles  Getz                          Abraham  Jacobs 

Daniel  J.  Abramson 

William  A.  Holbrook 

1955 

1  9Q7                                     William  Yudkoff 

John  Z.  &  Akiko 

Henry  F.  Maguire 

Neal  C.  Capel 

Julius  E.  Gross                         193  1 

Bowers 

John  J.  Tansey 

Joseph  W  Cavallaro 

19  10                                     William  M.  Seabold 

Aaron  Feder 

1946 

Donald  H.  Dembo 

Walter  M.  Winters                 1932 

Joseph  M.  George 

Walter  J.  Benavent 

Henry  A.  Diederichs 

i  9  i  a                                      Mortimer  D.  Abrashkin 

Bernard  J.  Sabatino 

Joseph  DAntonio 

Vernon  M.  Gelhaus 

Frank  C.  Marino                    John  C.  Dumler 

H.  Leonard  Warres 

Erwin.  R.  Jennings 

Paul  C.  Hudson 

19  17                                     Abraham  N.  Kaplan 

Celeste  L.  Woodward 

Herbert  J.  & 

George  L.  Morningstar 

Charles  R.  Thomas                Francis  N.  Taylor 

1  939 

Virginia  Levickas 

Frank  R.  Nataro 

19  25                                      193  5 

Bernard  S.  Kleiman 

1948 

1956 

Eva  F.  Dodge                          Jeannette  R.  Heghinian 

Elizabeth  B.  Cannon- 

Robert  L.  Rudolph 

Theodore  R.  Carski 

Joseph  Nataro                        Irving  Klompus 

Hall 

Kyle  Y.  Swisher 

John  B.  Littleton 

1927                                      Howard  B.  Mays 

1940 

1949 

Herbert  M.  Marton 

Abraham  H.  Finkelstein         Harry  M.  Robinson  Jr. 

William  S.  M.  Ling 

Robert  A.  Abraham 

Virginia  T  Sherr 

Charles  E.  Gill                         1936 

A.  Frank  Thompson  Jr. 

Robert  R.  Rosen 

1928                                     Jaye  Grollman 

William  1.  Wolff 

John  F  Strahan 

Marvin  S.  Arons 

Aaron  1.  Grollman                  Milton  H.  Stapen 

1  94  1 

1950 

Charles  M.  Henderson 

Aaron  H.  Meister                   Samuel  Steinberg 

Jacob  B.  Mandel 

Joseph  B.  Bronushas 

George  A.  Lentz 

Morris  H.  Saffron                    1937 

Benjamin  Pasamanick 

Virginia  Huffer 

Landon  Clarke  Stout 

Jack  A.  Kapland 

Milton  R.  Righetti 

Nevins  W  Todd  Jr. 
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Continued 


1958 

Stuart  H.  Brager 

Meredith  S.  Hale 

1959 

Milton  B.  Cole 

August  D.  King  Jr. 
Ramon  F.  Roigjr. 
Robert  J.  Thomas 

I960 

Leonard  R  Berger 

Straty  H.  Economon 
I.  William  Grossman 
Wilson  A.  Heefner 
Paul  D.  Meyer 
Damon  F.  Mills 
Emanuel  H.  Silverstein 
Nathan  Stofberg 
Lois  A.  Young 

1961 

Neil  R.  Arbegast 
Carl  F  Berner 
John  N.  Diaconis 
Leonard  W  Glass 
Roger  Mehl 

1962 

Herbert  Gaither 

Theodore  C.  Patterson 
W  H.  Sothoronjr. 

1964 

Richard  M.  Protzel 

1965 

F  R.  Lewis  Jr. 

1966 

Arnold  S.  Blaustein 


Philip  P  Brous 
Carolyn  J.  Pass 
Richard  M.  Susel 

1967 

Henry  Feuer 

John  Wm.  Gareis 
Joseph  C.  Orlando 

1968 

R.  S.  Buddington 

Charles  J.  Lancelotta 
Barry  J.  Schlossberg 

1969 

George  R.  Brown 

Arnold  Herskovic 
O.  Lee  Mullis 
Alan  J.  Segal 

1970 

James  S.  Murphy 

1971 

Jack  S.  Lissauer 

1972 

Nelson  H.  Hendler 

John  A.  Niziol 
Dean  L.  Vassar 

1973 

Raymond  D.  Drapkin 

Denis  Franks 
David  J.  Greifinger 
Louis  E.  Harman  III 
Bernard  G.  Milton 
Ronald  J.  Taylor 
T  S.  Templeton  II 
Harold  Tucker 
Roberta  S.  Tucker 

1974 

Gary  D.  Boston 

Michael  H.  Hotchkiss 
Denis  A.  Niner 
David  L.  Zisow 


1975 

Robert  J.  Beach 

Karl  W  Diehn 
L.  Thomas  Divilio 
Albert  H.  Dudley 
Charles  F  Hoesch 
Donald  S.  Horner 
Kenneth  V  Iserson 
Scott  M.  McCloskey 
Harvey  B.  Pats 
Gregory  B.  Richardson 

1976 

Jose  R.  Fuentes 
Bradford  A.  Kleinman 
Harry  Clarke  Knipp 

1977 

Elwood  A.  Cobey 

S.  D.  Lincoln 
Douglas  N.  Stein 

1978 

Ellen  L  Taylor  & 

Dr.  Bruce  Taylor 

1979 

Stephen  R.  Izzi 

A.  F  Woodward  Jr. 

1980 

Richard  M.  Galitz 

Jeffrey  A.  Kleiman 

1981 

Lawrence  A.  Galitz 


1983 

Melvin 


Duckett 


1986 

Seth  D.  Rosen 


Dr.  Thomas  C. 

Chalmers 
Dr.  M.  Carlyle 

Crenshaw  Jr. 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Guiseppe 

Inesi 
Dr.  Kenneth  P  Johnson 
Dr.  Gerald  S.  Johnston 
Dr.  Christian  R.  Klimt 
Dr.  Edward  J. 
Kowalewski 
Dr.  Allan  Krumholz 
Drs.  Vinod  & 

Bina  Lakhanpal 
Dr.  Herbert  L.  Muncie 

Jr. 
Dr.  David  A.  Nagey 
Dr.  Krishna  C.V.G.  Rao 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Umberto 

VillaSanta 
Dr.  Nancy  O.  Whitley 
Dr.  John  F.  Wilber 

FACULTY 

Mrs.  Frederick  J. 

Balsam 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael 

Baron 
Ms.  Mary  A.  Batch 
Dr.  Frank  C.  Bressler 
Mrs.  Grafton  R.  Brown 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dennis  C. 

Carder 
Ms.  Cornelia  P 

Channing 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A. 

Chrencik 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  A. 

Cockey  III 
Dr.  Frederick  Coulston 
Mrs.  Marie  S.  DeOms 
Ms.  Gretta  Estey 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alvin  B. 

Filbert 
Mrs.  Doris  N.  Frieman 
Mrs.  Lillian  Fuentes 
Ms.  Dorothy  Getz 


Mrs.  Freda  Gill 
Mrs.  Bertha  Gudelsky 
Mr.  Anthony  T  Hawkins 
Ms.  Marion  Silver 

Hayden 
Mrs.  Jean  Hepner 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  LeRoy 

Hoffberger 
Hoechst  Marion  Roussel 

Pharmaceutical 
H.  McKeeJarboe  Fund 
Mr.  William  B.  Johnson 
Mr.  Irving  B.  Kahn 
Frank  C.  Marino 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard 

Mathias 
Mr.  Charles  W 
McGrady 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Michel 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  H. 

Miller  Sr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Gordon 

Neuberth 
Mr.  Parker  H.  Petit 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Brice  R. 

Phillips 
PI.E.  Mutual  Insurance 
Mr.  Hallie  R  Rice 
Ms.  Doris  Rief 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rehm 

Robinson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  E. 

Scarlett  Jr. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morton 

Schwartz 
Mr.  Richard  Singer 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Staples 
Mrs.  Barbara  U.  Sutton 
Dr.  Mitso  Suzuki 
Jimmie  Swartz 

Foundation 
Mrs.  Jean  D.  Thompson 
Dr.  Rodrigo  Toro 
Trustees  of  the 

Endowment  Fund 
University  Emergency 

Medicine  Associates 
Ms.  Marlene  E.  Wheeler 
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1  925 


Number  of  Donors:  2 

Participation:  66.67% 

Total  Contributions:  85.00 

Average  Gift:  42.50 

Samuel  S  Glick 
Thomas  B.  Turner 


1  926 


Number  of  Donors:  3 

Participation:  42.85% 

Total  Contributions:  125.00 

Average  Gift:  41  66 

John  Wirt  Graham 
Frank  F.  Lusby 
Elizabeth  B.  Sherman 

1  927 

Number  of  Donors:  I 

Participation:  12  50% 

Total  Contributions:  125.00 

Average  Gift:  125.00 

Harold  Wm.  Eliason 

f  928 

Number  of  Donors:  2 

Participation:  50.00% 

Total  Contributions:  50.00 

Average  Gift:  25  00 

Samuel  Hankin 
Maurice  Levinsky 

1  929 

Number  of  Donors:  I 

Participation:  1 6.67% 

Total  Contributions:  1 00.00 

Average  Gift:  1 00 .00 


George  H.  Yeager 


1  930 


Number  of  Donors:  2 

Participation:  22.22% 

Total  Contributions:  75.00 

Average  Gift:  37  50 


Rudolph  Berke 
Julius  Goodman 

1  93  1 


Number  of  Donors:  2 

Participation:  1 8. 1 8% 

Total  Contributions:  1 50.00 

Average  Gift:  75.00 


Arthur  G.  Siwinski 
Marvin  L.  Slate 


I  932 


Number  of  Donors:  I  I 

Participation:  57.89% 

Total  Contributions:  1 .585.00 

Average  Gift:  144.09 

C.  Ray  Bell  Jr. 
John  C.  Dumler 
Hyman  B.  Hendler 
John  D.  Moores 
Marion  B   Roberts 
Stephen  Rosenthal 
Thomas  Sewell  Saunders 
John  E.  Savage 
George  Silverton 
Aaron  C  Sollod 
Arthur  J.  Statman 

1  933 

Number  of  Donors:  4 

Participation:  40  00% 

Total  Contributions:  465.00 

Average  Gift:  I  1 6.25 

Richard  W  Comegys 
Meyer  Emanuel 
Ralph  B  Garrison 
Maurice  H.  Schneiman 

1  934 

Number  of  Donors:  10 

Participation:  45.45% 

Total  Contributions:  22.770.00 

Average  Gift:  2.277.00 

Samuel  Diener 
Murray  J.  Hanigsberg 
Robert  F.  Healy 
William  L  Howard 
Edward  S.  Kallins 
Wesley  J.  Ketz 
Reuben  Leass 
Manuel  Levin 
M.  Paul  Mains 
Max  Needleman 

1  935 

Number  of  Donors:  1 0 

Participation:  50.00% 

Total  Contributions:  1 .200.00 

Average  Gift:  I  20  00 

Milton  H.  Adelman 
Samuel  E.  Einhorn 
Robert  P.  Fruchtbaum 
Jeannette  R.  Heghinian 


Charles  B.  Marek 
DeArmondJ.  McHenry 
Milton  Robinson 
Sol  Rosen 

Harold  W.  Rosenberg 
Norman  J.  Wilson 

1  936 

Number  of  Donors:  14 

Participation:  53.84% 

Total  Contributions:  6.635.00 

Average  Gift:  473.92 

Milton  Bernstein 
Harry  C.  Bowie 
Leo  M.  Curtis 
Marion  H.  Gilhs  Jr. 
Harry  S.  Gimbel 
William  Greifinger 
Howard  T.  Knobloch 
James  P.  Moran 
Beniamm  B.  Moses 
Joseph  Robert  Myerowitz 
Morris  J.  Nicholson 
Richard  H.  Pembroke  Jr. 
Carl  Pigman 
Milton  H.  Stapen 

1  937 

Number  of  Donors:      1 8 

Participation:  54  55% 

Total  Contributions:     30,385  25 

Average  Gift:  1 .688.07 

Eugene  Bereston 

Everett  S  Diggs 

N.  Edward  Dorian 

James  Frenkil 

Isadore  Kaplan 

Louis  W.  Leskin 

Leonard  J   Levinson 

Helen  Ensor  Llewelyn 

Otto  G.  Mathekejr 

Lawrence  Perlman 

John  P.  Sakowski 

Albert  Shapiro 

Morton  M,  Spielman 

Manuel  Stapen 

Bernhardt  J.  Statman 

Albert  Steiner 

F.  Dixon  Whitworth 

Jack  H.  Woodrow 

1  938 

Number  of  Donors:  22 

Participation:  78.57% 

Total  Contributions:  10,235.00 

Average  Gift:  465.23 

Daniel  J.  Abramson 
Geraldine  P.  Bradley 
Stanley  E.  Bradley 
Manuel  Brown 
Jaime  L.  Costas-Duneux 


William  A.  Dodd 
Arnold  H.  Eichert 
Joseph  M.  George  Jr. 
Florence  H.  Gottdiener 
W.  Lehman  Guytonjr. 
Paul  W.  Roman 
Aram  M.  Sarajian 
Edward  Siegel 
Donald  J.  Silberman 
Emanuel  Sprei 
Morris  W.  Steinberg 
Bernard  O.  Thomas  Jr 
Winfield  L.  Thompson 
H .  Leonard  Warres 
John  E.  Way 
Celeste  L.  Woodward 
Theodore  E.  Woodward 

1  939 


Leland  B.  Stevens 
John  P.  Urlockjr. 
Sol  Wilner 

1  940 


Number  of  Donors:  1 5 

Participation:  57.69% 

Total  Contributions:  2.675.00 

Average  Gift:  178  33 

Herman  H  Baylus 
Elizabeth  B.  Cannon-Hall 
Sylvan  D  Goldberg 
Samuel  I.  Haimowitz 
R.  Donald  Jandorf 
Arnold  F.  Lavenstein 
William  H.  Leitch 
John  A.  Moran 
James  B.  Nuttall 
Samuel  Pillar 
Samuel  Rochberg 
William  J.  Steger 


Number  of  Donors:  25 

Participation:  59.52% 

Total  Contributions:  8.709.62 

Average  Gift:  348.38 

Stephen  Ralph  Andrews 
John  Cletus  Baier 
Daniel  C.  Barker 
Edmund  G.  Beacham 
Paul  H.  Correll 
Irving  V.  Glick 
Luis  R.  Guzman-Lopez 
Albert  Heyman 
Daniel  Hope  Jr. 
Benjamin  H.  Inloesjr. 
Schuyler  G.  Kohl 
Albert  A.  Kurland 
William  S.  M.  Ling 
H.  P.  MacCubbin 
Alfred  R.  Maryanov 
Elizabeth  H.  McNeal 
Guillermo  Pico-Santiago 
Ross  Z.  Pierpont 
William  R.  Piatt 
Arthur  E.  Pollock 
Leonard  Posner 
Conrad  L.  Richter 
Louis  Haberer  Tankin 
Herman  Williams 
William  I.  Wolff 
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Louis  H.  Shuman 
Francis  J.  Townsend 

Harold  Sterling 
Dharma  Luz  Vargas 

John  M.  Dennis 
Vincent  deP.  Fitzpatnck 

1  947 

Number  of  Donors:      27 

Joseph  Wallace 

David  Reid  Will 

William  H.  Frank 

Number  of  Donors:      54 

Participation:                  69.23% 

Charles  H.  Williams 

Austin  E.  Givens 

Participation:                 83  08% 

Total  Contributions:     2,995.00 

Loy  M.  Zimmerman 

1944 

Helen  E.  Greenleaf 

Total  Contributions:      1  1 ,8  i  0  00 

Average  Gift:                   1  1 0.93 

Daniel  O.  Hammond 

Average  Gift:                  218.70 

3  M 

Number  of  Donors:      34 

Howard  H   Haynes 

Aurora  F.  Alberti 

Participation:                 60.71% 

A.  P.  Kelly  Jr. 

Gladys  M.  Allen 

Fred  Alexander 

Number  of  Donors:      25 

Total  Contributions:      3,760.00 

Leonard  Kurland 

James  E.  Anthony  Jr. 

Charles  P.  Barnett 

Participation:                 52.08% 

Average  Gift:                  110.58 

Daniel  B   Lemen 

John  O.  Beatty 

William  R.  Bundick 

Total  Contributions:     5,070.00 

Henry  F.  Maguire 

John  F.  Benson 

Pierson  M.  Checket 

Average  Gift:                  202.80 

J.  A.  Alvarez  de  Choudens 

Allen  J.  O'Neill 

Raymond  G.  Berggreen 

Carlos  M.  Chiques 

John  M.  Bloxom 

S.  Malone  Parham 

William  W.  Bindeman 

Michael  L.  DeVincentis 

M.  L.  Aderholdtjr. 

Warren  D.  Brill 

Malcolm  D.  Phillips 

Joseph  W.  Blevins 

Anthony  DiPaula 

Emory  F.  Baker 

Richard  J.  Brown 

Joseph  E.  Reahl 

John  G.  Brickner 

Edward  L  Frey  Jr. 

Robert  Z  Berry 

Charles  E  Carr 

James  H.  Shell 

Henry  V.  Chase 

Julius  Gelber 

Sherman  S.  Brinton 

Charles  D  Chaput 

Stanley  R.  Steinbach 

B.  Stanley  Cohen 

Thomas  A.  Hedrick 

Ralph  K.  Brooks 

Miquel  A.  Cintron-Garcia 

Winston  L.  Summerlin 

Irvin  H.  Cohen 

Kenneth  Krulevitz 

Miguel  S.  Dalmau 

Herbert  B.  Copeland 

John  J.  Tansey 

Parker  S.  Dorman 

Franklin  E.  Leslie 

Raymond  Goldberg 

Patricia  Dodd 

Allan  E.  Trevaskis 

Robert  C.  Duvalljr. 

Raymond  N.  Malouf 

David  B.  Gray 

W.  Carl  Ebeling  III 

O.  P.  Winslowjr. 

Frank  A.  Faraino 

Jacob  B  Mandel 

William  B.  Hagan 

Robert  W.  Farkas 

Arthur  F.  Woodward 

Joel  C.  Fink 

James  J.  Nolan 

Alvin  H.  Honigman 

James  H.  Feaster  Jr. 

Donald  E.  Fisher 

Thompson  Pearcy 

Robert  C.  La  Mar  Jr. 

Wilbur  H.  Foard 

1  946 

Gordon  Forrer 

Joshua  M.  Perman 

Richard  Q.  Lewis 

Paul  Garmer  Herold 

W.  Alfred  Gakenheimer 

Walter  J.  Revell 

J.  C.  Matchar 

Helen  A.  Horn 

Number  of  Donors:      37 

Robert  K  Gardner 

Christian  F.  Richter 

Robert  V.  Minervini 

William  A.  Lampley 

Participation:                  57.81% 

David  K.  Geddes 

Jonas  S.  Rosenberg 

Henry  Musnick 

Philip  H.  Lerman 

Total  Contributions:     9.580.00 

Benjamin  M.  Gold 

John  A.  Scholl 

Charles  A  Neff 

Stuart  C.  Levine 

Average  Gift:                 258.9 1 

Louis  W.  Grossman 

Pearl  Huffman  Scholz 

Frank  S.  Parrott 

Donald  W.  Mintzer 

F.  Robert  Haase 

Stanley  Eugene  Schwartz 

Enrique  Perez-Santiago 

S.  A.  Taylor  Morrow 

Robert  E.  Bauer 

Robert  R.  Hahn 

Edwin  L  Seigman 

Preston  H.  Peterson 

Charles  F.  O'Donnell 

Louise  P.  Buckner 

Howard  E.  Hall 

James  H.  Walker 

Richard  S.  Rude 

William  W.  Osborne 

Alfred  D.  Bonifant 

Calvin  B.  Hearne 

Nathaniel  Sharp 

Champe  C.  Pool 

William  Francis  Carr 

James  F.  Houghton 

Irving  J.  Taylor 

Marione  K.  Pool 

Sidney  G.  Clyman 

Bernard  Leung 

Jose  M.  Torres-Gomez 

Michael  R.  Ramundo 

Francis  1.  Codd 

Norman  Levin 

Number  of  Donors:      32 

Thomas  L.  Wilson 

E.  Burl  Randolph 

Guy  K  Driggs 

Joseph  F.  Lipira 

Participation:                  84.21% 

Robert  E.  Wise 

Eugene  J.  Riley 

James  L.  Eavey 

Francis  K.  Machata 

Total  Contributions:     6,030  00 

Harry  F.  Rolfes 

Samuel  D  Gaby 

Paul  P.  Mannino 

Average  Gift:                   1 88  44 

3D 

Albert  1.  Rubenstone 

William  D.  Gentry 

A.  R.  Mansberger 

Stanley  H.  Steinberg 

Abraham  A.  Goetz 

E.  Anne  D.  Mattern 

Robert  A.  Barthel  Jr. 

Number  of  Donors:      25 

L.  Bradford  Thompson 

Duane  L.  Greenfield 

William  R,  Post 

Joseph  G.  Bird 

Participation:                 58.14% 

John  F.  Ullsperger 

Henry  C.  Hardin  Jr. 

Jack  H.  Powell 

Harry  F.  Coffman 

Total  Contributions:     24,99 1 .25 

Kenneth  W.  Wilkins 

Charles  W.  Hawkins 

George  C.  Rasch 

Frank  Concilus 

Average  Gift:                  999.65 

Stanley  N.  Yaffe 

Charles  A.  Hefner 

Joseph  M.  Rogers 

Sybil  Corbett 

E.  R.  Jennings 

Eugene  P.  Salvati 

Warren  E  Crane 

Joseph  Wm.  Bitsack 

1  945 

Herbert  J.  Levickas 

Joseph  S.  Schapiro 

J.  Howard  Franz 

Frederick  B.  Brandt 

Allan  H.  Macht 

W  F.  Schnitzker 

Marion   Friedman 

Henry  T.  Brobst 

Number  of  Donors:      37 

Leonard  T  Maholick 

Harry  B.  Scon 

Jose  R.  Fuertes 

James  MacKay  Brown 

Participation:                 69.81% 

Raymond  L  Markleyjr. 

John  H  Shaw 

Joseph  C.  Furnary 

W.  N.  Corpening 

Total  Contributions:      13,640.75 

Robert  E.  May 

Joseph  Shear 

Morton  L.  Hammond 

Alfred  H.  Dann 

Average  Gift:                  368.67 

G.  C.  McElfatrick 

Melvin  Shulman 

Albert  Lester  Ingram 

Augustus  H.  Fryejr. 

Thomas  C.  McPherson 

Earle  Silber 

Robert  C.  Irwin 

Eli  Galitz 

Benjamin  Amsterdam 

Clarence  E  McWilliams 

Pascal  D.  Spino 

Everett  D.  Jones 

Richard  M.  Garrett 

Gayle  Gardner  Arnold 

John  A.  Mitchell 

William  H.  Stenstrom 

Theodore  Kardash 

J.  Roy  Guyther 

Joseph  W  Baggett 

Jerome  D.  Nataro 

Elizabeth  Coultas  Stockman 

Joseph  F.  Keeley 

C.  Hal  Ingram 

Claude  F.  Bailey 

Pomeroy  Nichols  Jr. 

Harold  Sussman 

Martin  W.  Krepp 

Luis  M.  Isales 

David  H.  Barker 

John  C.  Rawlins 

Jose  G.  Valderas 

Etta  C.  Leahy 

Elizabeth  Acton  Karns 

Thomas  G   Barnes  II 

James  A.  Roberts 

Sydney  J.  Venable 

Irving  R.  Lowitz 

Charles  A.  Kemper 

David  F.  Bell  Jr. 

Robert  C.  Rossberg 

Robert  C.  Waltz 

L  O.  J.  Manganiello 

Allen  Kleiman 

Benjamin   Berdann 

Frank  A  Shallenberger 

John  P.  White 

John  J.  Meli 

C  V.  Latimer 

William  K.  Brendle 

David  N.  Sills  Jr 

Robert  A.  Moses 

Samuel  R  Pines 

Robert  F.  Byrne 

Clinton  W.  Stallardjr. 

Caesar  F.  Orofino 

Cliff  Ratliff  Jr. 

Leah  R.  Camp 

James  A.  Vaughn  Jr. 

Patrick  C.  Phelan  Jr. 

John  M.  Recht 

Oscar  B.  Camp 

Irl  Wentz 

Edward  Peyton  Ritchings 

Arthur  M.  Rinehart 

Mary  Dorcas  Clark 

Walter  M.  Wolfe 

Mary  L.  Scholl 

Wm   B   Rogers 

Eugene  H.  Conner 

Joseph  B  Workman 

William  J.  Senter 

Frank  M.  Shipley 

Sarah  Cook 
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Number  of  Donors:  30 

Participation:  54.54% 

Total  Contributions:  3.825.00 

Average  Gift:  1 27.50 

Andrew  Alecce 

David  H.  Beyer 

James  Bisanar 

Elisabeth  McCauley  Brumback 

John  M.  Buchness 

Matthew  H.  Bulluck 

James  B  Dalton  Jr. 

Leonard  H.  Golombek 

John  R.  Hankins 

Frederick  J.  Heldnch 

Florence  K  Hoback 

R.  L  Hobartjr. 

William  J.  Holloway 

M.  C.  Insley  Jr 

Lee  N.  Kastner 

R.  H.  Kaufman 

Carl  H   Kennedy 

Burton  V.  Matthews 

J.  Jay  Piatt 

Albert  M.  Powell 

Benson  C.  Schwartz 

John  R.  Shell 

Benjamin  K.  Silverman 

Robert  R.  Stahl 

Allen  D.  Tate  Jr. 

Frank  J.  Theuerkauf  Jr 

H.G.Walters  Jr. 

James  T.  Welborn 

Clark  Whitehorn 

John  D.  Wilson 

1  949 

Number  of  Donors:  23 

Participation:  50.00% 

Total  Contributions:  6, 1 90.00 

Average  Gift:  269  I  3 

Robert  A.  Abraham 
John  Wm.  Barnard 
Joseph  Wm.  Belkin 
William  P.  Benjamin 
C.  Richard  Fravel 
Harry  W.  Gray 
Charles  W.  Humphreys  Jr. 
E.  B.  Middleton 
Max  J.  Miller 
Francis  Neumayer 
Gilbert  L  Nicklas 
Merrill  E.  Parelhoff 
C.  Burns  Roehng 
Robert  R.  Rosen 
Albert  B.  Sarewitz 
Nathan  Schnaper 
R.  David  Schreiber 
Margaret  Lee  Sherrard 
Meredith  P.  Smith 
John  A.  Spittell  Jr. 
Elwin  E.  Stanfield 
John  F.  Strahan 
R.  M.TilleyJr. 


Number  of  Donors:  43 

Participation:  72.88% 

Total  Contributions:  8,270.00 

Average  Gift:  1 92.33 

William  A.  Andersen 
John  L.  Bacon 
Jay  L.  Bisgyer 
H.  H   Bleeckerjr. 
Raymond   Bradshaw 
Joseph  B.  Bronushas 
L.  Guy  Chelton 
Jerome  J  Coller 
Joseph  Robert  Cowen 
Miriam  S.  Daly 
George  H  Greenstein 
Leonard  G.  Hamberry 
Stanley  W  Henson  Jr 
Philip  W.  Heuman 
Grace  Hofsteter 
Virginia  Huffer 
Maxwell  Ibsen 
Frank  T  Kasik  Jr. 
Frank  G   Kuehn 
Thomas  F.  Lewis 
G.  William  Martin  Jr. 
Hunter  S.  Neal 
Julio  T.  Noguera 
Evangeline  M.  Poling 
Louis  F.  Reynaud 
Virginia  M.  Reynaud 
Paul  F.  Richardson 
Milton  R.  Righetti 
O.  Ralph  Roth 
Seymour  H.  Rubin 
Norman  E.  Rudy 
Frederic  R.  Simmons 
Morton  Smith 
Henry  H.  Startzman 
Robert  T.  Thibadeau 
Bate  C.  Toms 
Albert  L.  Upton 
Kornelius  VanGoor 
Enrique  A.  Vicens 
Fowler  F.  White 
Clifford  E.  Wilson 
Harriet  H.  Wooten 
William  H.  Yeager 

1  95  1 

Number  of  Donors:  34 

Participation:  52.31% 

Total  Contributions:  10.266.00 

Average  Gift:  30 1 .94 


Francis  S.  Gardner  Jr. 
Nancy  Blades  Geiler 
Ben|amin  D.  Gordon 
Dorris  M.  Harris 
Frederick  J.  Hatem 
David  M.  Kipnis 
Harry  L.  Knipp 
Howard  C.  Kramer 
Jack  Leibman 
K  R.  McGrady 
Donald  J.  Myers 
Henry  D   Perry 
Georgia  Reynolds 
Marvin  J.  Rombro 
H.  Shepard  Rowland  Jr. 
Armando  Saavedra 
Roger  D  Scott 
John  T.  Scully 
S.  Norman  Sherry 
R.  Kennedy  Skipton 
David  M.  Solomon 
Richard  B.  Tobias 
Homer  L.  Twigg 
Robert  J.  Venrose 
Harvey  P.  Wheelwright 


George  C.  Alderman 
James  W.  Andrews 
Daniel  Bakal 
Timothy  D.  Baker 
James  B.  Brooks 
Jack  O.  Carson 
Daniel  Clyman 
Stuart  P.  Culpepper 
Andrew  J.  Devlin 
Andrew  Monroe  Diggs 
A.  J   DiGiovanni 
Lawrence  D.  Egbert 
Lee  W.  Elgin  Jr. 
Jack  Fine 
Michael  J.  Foley 
Louis  A.  Fritz 
Paul  H.  Gislason 
James  R.  Grabill 
C.  Edward  Graybeal 
William  R.  Greco 
Robert  A.  Grubb 
William  L.  Heimer 
Dewitt  T.  Hunter  Jr. 
Laurel  V.  M.  Hunter 
Irvin  Hyatt 
Frank  M.  Kline 


Law  L.  Ager 
Robert  K.  Arthur 

1  952 

Joseph  Bilder  Jr. 

Number  of  Donors: 

57 

Raymond  L.  Clemmens 

Participation: 

75.00% 

Solomon  Cohen 

Total  Contributions: 

22,760.00 

Raymond  R.  Curanzy 

Average  Gift: 

399.30 

Joseph  Deckelbaum 

Winston  C.  Dudley 

Charles  B.  Adams  Jr. 

Charles  K.  Ferguson 

Charles  G.  Adkins 

Rowland  E.  Fullilove 

Richard  E.  Ahlauist 

Joseph  A.  Knell 
Irving  Kramer 
Morton  M.  Kneger 
Herbert  W.  Lapp 
Charles  H.  Lightbody 
William  A.  Mathews 
J.  Nelson  McKay 
Benton  B.  Perry 
William  A.  Pillsburyjr. 
Gilberto  Ramirez 


Jonas  R.  Rappeport 
David  Rasmussen-Taxdal 
Malcolm  L.  Robbins 
William  D.  Rosson 
Bella  F.  Schimmel 
Richard  A.  Sindler 
Boylston  D.  Smith  Jr. 
Aubrey  C.  Smoot  Jr. 
Norton  Spritz 
Alvin  A.  Stambler 
Belk  C.  Troutman 
Scott  P.  Wallace 
Harry  M.Walsh 
Bryan  P.  Warren  Jr. 
John  L.  Watters 
Howard  N.  Weeks 
John  R.  Wilkinson 
Donald  A.  Wolfel 

3     


Number  of  Donors: 
Participation: 
Total  Contributions: 
Average  Gift: 

Louis  C.  Arp  Jr. 
James  L.  Banks  Jr 
Grace  A.  Bastian 
Scott  B.  Berkeley  Jr 
Robert  Berkow 
Samuel   Blumenfeld 
James  E.  Boggs 
Joseph  R.  Bove 
Thomas  J   Burkart 
Walter  H.  Byerly 
Charles  F.  Carroll  Jr. 
Harry  L.  Eye 
Hugh  V.  Firor 
Sylvan  Frieman 
George  Gevas 
J.  P.  Gillotte 
John  W.  Heisse 
Thomas  F.  Herbert 
Charles  F.  Hess 
William  L.  Holder 
Henry  A.  Jones  Jr. 
Werner  E.  Kaese 
William  N.  Karnjr. 
Benjamin  Lee 
Herbert  Leighton 
Rafael  Longo 
John  W.  Metcalf 
James  E.  Might 
L  R.  Miles  Jr. 
George  H   Miller 
Joseph  F.  Palmisano 
George  C.  Peck 
James  L.  Read 
Robert  T.  Singleton 
W.  H.  SlasmanJr. 
W.  Meredith  Smith 
William  A.  Way  Tyson 
Karl  H.  Weaver 
Joel  S.  Webster 
Harry  S.  Weeks 
Israel  H.  Weiner 
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54.66% 
34,565.62 
843.06 
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1  955 

1  956 

John  T.  Bulkeley 
Mary  C.  Burchell 

Sheldon  Goldgeier 

Frank  P.  Greene 

Number  of  Donors:      52 

Number  of  Donors:      57 

Number  of  Donors: 

43 

Harvey  R.  Butt 
Anthony  J.  Calciano 

Meredith  S.  Hale 

Participation:                  6582% 

Participation:                  70.37% 

Participation: 

52.44% 

John  S.  Harshey 

Total  Contributions:      17,385.00 

Total  Contributions:      3  1 .409.25 

Total  Contributions: 

13.390.00 

Robert  A.  Carlin 

Albert  F.  Heck 

Average  Gift:                 334.33 

Average  Gift:                  SS  1  04 

Average  Gift: 

311.39 

Joseph  O.  Dean 
Milton  L.  Engnoth 

William  J.  Hicken 
R.  H.  Johnson  Jr 

Samuel  J.  Abrams 

George  K  Baer 

John  E.  Adams 

Marvin  A.  Feldstein 

Richard  H.  Keller 

Arthur  Baitch 

James  J.  Ball 

Robert  T.  Adkins 

Vincent  J.  Fiocco 

James  M.  Kelsh 

George  Bauernschub 

Norman  Blankman 

Henry  A.  Baer 

Mary  L.  Furth 

Frank  K.  Kriz  Jr. 

Anthony  A.  Bernardo 

P.  C.  Brunschwyler 

Jerald  H.  Bennion 

Sebastian  J.  Gallo 

Howard  S.  Levin 

Edwin  H.  T.  Besson 

Foster  L.  Bullard 

M.  Larrie  Blue 

Nicholas  Garcia  III 

William  J.  Marshall 

Herbert  L.  Blumenfeld 

Roderick  E.  Charles 

Richard  A.  Burningham 

Loretta  A.K.  Gilmore 

G  T.  Mclnerney 

Stuart  M.  Brown 

James  M.  Close 

Robert  J.  Byrne 

A.  F.  Hammond  Jr. 

Joseph  A.  Mead  Jr. 

Allen  C.  Bullock 

Roger  W  Cole 

Theodore  R.  Carski 

Paul  K.  Hanashiro 

John  J.  Merendino 

Efrain  A.  Defendini 

Roger  D.  Cornell 

James  Castellano  Jr. 

Harold  J.  Hettleman 

Ernest  E.  Moore 

Morton  J.  Ellin 

Everard  F.  Cox 

Thomas  H.  Collawn 

Robert  O.  Hickman 

Charles  E.  Parker 

Charles  T.  Fitch 

John  J.  Darrell 

LudwigJ.  Eglseder 

W.  F.  Holdefer 

A.  Perez-Santiago 

Norman  Forrest 

Donald  H.  Dembo 

Richard  A.  Finegold 

Norman  P.  Jones 

Maurice  M.  Reeder 

Daniel  H.  Framm 

Henry  A.  Diedenchs 

Edward  D.  Frohlich 

E.  Louis  Kahan 

Charles  Silberstein 

Richard  L.  Fruth 

William  Dvorine 

Webb  S   Hersperger 

William  F.  Kennedy  Jr. 

Granger  G.  Sutton 

Walter  D.  Gable 

John  A.  Engers 

Virgil  R.  Hooper 

David  P.  Largey 

Jerome  Tilles 

John  M.  Gerwigjr. 

Joseph  C.  Eshelman 

Ralph  T.  Hummel 

James  P.  Laster 

James  H.  Tyer 

Ralph  S.  Goldsmith 

George  H.  Friskey 

Gilbert  E.  Hurwitz 

Joseph  C.  Laughlin 

William  T.  Ward 

Charles  J.  Hammer  Jr. 

John  R  Gauld 

Albert  V.  Kanner 

George  A.  Lentz 
Peter  P.  Lynch 

John  F.  Hartman 

Vernon  M.  Gelhaus 

J.  Edward  Kelly  Jr. 

1  959 

James  W.  Hayes 

George  T  Gilmore 

H.  Coleman  Kramer 

Frederick  Moomau 

William  M.  Headley 

Marvin  A.  Goldiner 

Louis  J.  Lancaster 

Paul  A.  Mullan 

Number  of  Donors:      3  1 

Robert  C.  Holcombe 

Gary  S.  Goshorn 

Joseph  G.  Lanzi 

Herbert  H  Nasdor 

Participation:                  41.89% 

Thomas  E.  Hunt  Jr. 

Alvin  W.  Hecker 

Carl  P.  Laughlin 

Charles  R.  Oppegard 

Total  Contributions:      10.726.25 

Richard  A.  Jones 

Henry  Booth  Higman 

Mathew  H.  M.  Lee 

Frederick  W.  Plugge  IV 

Average  Gift:                  346.00 

Irvin  B.  Kaplan 

Walter  N.  Himmler 

Gerald  N.  Maggid 

Donald  W.  Raingh 

Thomas  E.  Kiester 

William  Hollister  Jr. 

Herbert  M.  Marton 

John  J.  Raleigh 

Gerson  Asrael 

Edward  S.  Klohr  Jr. 

Paul  C.  Hudson 

Joseph  S.  McLaughlin 

William  J.  Rappoport 

William  N.  Cohen 

Stanford  A.  Lavine 

James  L.  Hughes 

Robert  G.  Muth 

Richard  C.  Reba 

John  W.  Coursey 

Herbert  J.  Levin 

Alfred  E.  Iwantsch 

John  F.  Nowell 

George  W.  Rever 

Joseph  L.  Darr 

Hilbert  M.  Levine 

Walter  E.  James 

Clark  Lamont  Osteen 

Walter  M.  Shaw 

S.J.  DeMarcolll 

Charles  Mawhinney 

Murray  M.  Kappelman 

Marvin  S.  Piatt 

Howard  S.  Siegel 

William  J.  R.  Dunseath 

John  J.  McGonigle 

William  P.  Keefe 

Richard  L.  Plumb 

K  F.  Spence Jr 

W.  F.  Falls  Jr. 

Moses  L.  Nafzinger 

Louis  E.  Kimmel  Jr. 

Irvm  P.  Pollack 

Maitland  G.  Spencer 

Franklin  A.  Hanauer 

Gerald  F.  Nangle 

Daniel  D.  King  Jr. 

G.  Edward  Reahljr. 

Landon  Clarke  Stout 

James  P.  Jarboe 

Riva  E.  Novey 

C.  Ronald  Koons 

Harold  1.  Rodman 

Nevins  W  Todd  Jr. 

August  D.  King  Jr. 

Jean  M.  C  O'Connor 

Morton  D.  Kramer 

Harry  P.  Ross 

Michael  S.  Trupp 

Marvin  M.  Kirsh 

David  Owens 

Violet  S.  Kron 

Charles  Sanislow 

Ray  A.  Wilson 

William  Kraut 

A.  Gibson  Packard 

William  F.  Krone 

Virginia  T.  Sherr 

Leonard  M.  Zullo 

Donald  R  Lewis 

David  H.  Patten 

Robert  G.  Lancaster 

W,  A.  Sintonjr. 

Jack  C.  Lewis 

Morris  Rainess 

Norman  W.  Lavy 

Paul  V.  Slater 

1  958 

Jose  Oscar  Morales 

Robert  R.  R.  Roberts 

Richard  F.  Leighton 

Edwin  W.  Whiteford 

r. 

Morton  M.  Mower 

Jean  C.  B.  Smith 

John  P.  McGowan 

John  Z.  Williams 

Number  of  Donors:      39 

J.  Rollin  Otto 

J.  Walter  Smyth 

Leonard  J.  Morse 

Harry  D.Wilson  Jr. 

Participation:                  54.93% 

Nicholas  A.  Pace 

Thorlief  L.  Stangebye 

Frank  R.  Nataro 

Total  Contributions:     9,444.00 

Jose  A.  Pereyo 

James  H.  Teeter 
H.  Rogers  Trapnell 

George  N  Polis 
Charles  B.  Pratt 

Average  Gift:                  242. 1 5 

Arthur  L.  Poffenbarger 

William  E.  Rhea 

Ira  N.  Tublin 

Joan  Raskin 

Number  of  Donors: 

55 

John  T.  Alexander 

Ramon  F.  Roigjr. 

George  Wall 

Albert  M.  Sax 

Participation: 

72.36% 

James  K.  Aton 

Howard  J.  Rubenstein 

Daniel  1.  Welliver 

John  E.  Schanberger 

Total  Contributions: 

35.418.70 

William  G.  Bartlett 

C.  Edmund  Rybczynski 

William  A.  Welton 

Robert  G.  Shirey 

Average  Gift: 

643.97 

George  R.  Baumgardner 

Daniel  S.  Sax 

Arthur  V.  Whittaker 

Phillip  G.  Staggers 

Gerald  E.  Bloom 

Arthur  A.  Serpick 

Robert  E  Yim 

Donald  W.  Stewart 

Stuart  J.  Abrahams 

Gaylord  Lee  Clark 

Stanley  N.  Snyder 

Joseph  E.  Stitcher 

Emil  E.  Aftandilian 

Robert  E.  Cranley  Jr. 

Beverly  J.  Stump 

Karl  E.  Sussman 

Charles  J.  Allen 

Bruce  N.  Curtis 

Robert  J.  Thomas 

F.  Richard  Walton 

Marvin  S.  Arons 

Gilbert  B.  Cushner 

Hans  R  Wilhelmsen 

Ann  Mane  Ward 

S.  B.  Baumgardner 

Ronald  L.  Diener 

Robert  H  Young  Jr 

Herbert  L.  Yousem 

James  L.  Beeby 
Virginia  Y.  Blacklidge 
James  K.  Bouzoukis 
Herbert  E   Brooks 

Richard  J.  Erickson 
Stanley  N.  Farb 
Alfred  A.  Filar 
Richard  R.  Flynn 

Donald  L.  Bucy 

Harvey  L.  Friedlander 
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Number  of  Donors: 
Participation: 
Total  Contributions: 
Average  Gift: 

A.  C.  Alevizatos 
Lawrence  F.  Await 
Leonard  P.  Berger 
Arnold  Brenner 
Louis  M.  Damiano 
Paul  A.  DeVore 
James  E.  Dunn  II 
Michael  J.  Fellner 
Julio  E.  Figueroa 
C.  Earl  Hill 
Lawrence  F.  Honick 
Herbert  H.  James 
Charles  R.  Kesmodel 
Ronald  E.  Keyser 
J.  Ward  Kurad 
Richard  C.  Lavy 
Walter  C.  Lesky 
Paul  D.  Meyer 
Damon  F.  Mills 
John  C.  Morton 
Allen  R.  Myers 
Fortune  Odendhal  IV 
Selvin  Passen 
Morton  I.  Rapoport 
Jerome  M.  Reed 
Neil  A.  Robinson 
Clinton  L.  Rogers 
Jerome  Ross 
Jerry  Salan 
Robert  P.  Sarni 
Elijah  Saunders 
Bernice  Sigman 
George  I.  Smith  Jr. 
W.  E.  Standiford 
Martha  E.  Stauffer 
Nathan  Stofberg 
Michael  S.  Tenner 
Harold  Tntch 
John  W.  Wallace 
James  A.  Yates 
Donald  L.  Young 

1  96  1 
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6 1 .64% 

879.650.00 

20,944.05 


Number  of  Donors: 
Participation: 
Total  Contributions: 
Average  Gift: 

James  R.  Appleton 
Neil  R.  Arbegast 
Carl  F.  Berner 
Oscar  H.  L.  Bing 
M.  Barry  Blum 
Anthony  R.  Boccuti 
Thomas  G.  Breslin 
John  N.  Browell  Jr. 
Milton  H.  Buschman 
William  H.  Dudney 
W.  R.  Fleming  Jr. 
Jay  S.  Goodman 


31 

40.26% 
13,510.00 
43581 


Ronald  L.  Gutberlet 
Robert  L.  Heymann 
Gerald  A.  Hofkin 
Richard  G.  Holz 
Gerald  C.  Kempthorne 
Ronald  L.  Krome 
Marc  S.  Leventhal 
John  P.  Light 
David  E.  Litrenta 
James  F.  McCarter 
Roger  Lee  Mehl 
Robert  J.  Myerburg 
Clifton  C  Presser 


George  C.  Schmieler 
Howard  A.  Semer 
Gregory  J.  Sophocleus 
W.  H.  SothoronJr. 
Osmar  P.  Steinwald 
R.  R.  Stephenson 
Arthur  W.  Traum 
Kenneth  W.  Turtle 
Ralph  E  Updike 
William  B.  Weglicki  Jr. 
Francis  A.  Zampiello 

1  963 


Paul  A.  Reeder  Jr. 

David  L  Rosen 

Number  of  Donors:      40 

Richard  M.  Sarles 
Richard  F.  Schillaci 

Participation:                 50  63% 
Total  Contributions:     6.520.00 

Thomas  M.  Sonn 

Average  Gift:                 163.00 

Larry  G.  Tilley 

1  962 

Number  of  Donors:      52 

Barry  R.  Adels 
Lee  David  Brauer 
Everett  D.  Bryan 
Ni|ole  B.  Carozza 

Participation:                 59.09% 
Total  Contributions:      15.078.00 

Stephen  P.  Cohen 
Robert  E.  Dinker 

Average  Gift:                 289.96 

John  P.  Doerfer 
Peter  C.  Fuchs 

Raymond  D  Bahr 
J.  Fred  Baker 

Leland  M.  Garrison 
B  Robert  Giangrandi 

C.  Gottfried  Baumann 

Richard  L.  Goldman 

Merrill  1.  Berman 

Michael  G.  Hayes 

Robert  B  Bokat 

Alice  B.  Heisler 

Mark  Edmund  Bradley 

William  H.  Howard 

Louis  C.  Breschi 

Thomas  V  Inglesby 

Bruce  D.  Broughton 
John  U   Buchman 

Philip  A.  Insley  Jr. 
Manfred  K.  joeres 

Francis  J   Burke 

Arnold  J.  Jules 

Louis  R.  Caplan 

Paul  F.  Kaminski 

Jon  B  Closson 

William  A.  King 

Hammond  J.  Dugan  III 
Paul  G.  Ensor 

Merrill  M.  Knopf 
Michael  L.  Levin 

Jon  W.  Fannholt 

CarletonJ.  Lindgren 

Frederick  S.  Felser 

Eric  E.  Lindstrom 

Leonard  J.  Figelman 
A.  Leo  Franklin 

Kenneth  G.  Magee 
Barbara  A.  McLean 

Herbert  Gaither 

Charles  R.  Mock 

1.  F.  Hawkins  Jr. 

Janet  E.  Mules 

William  T.  Johnstone 

H.  Gerald  Oster 

Bernard  S.  Karpers 

Hernan  F.  Padilla-Ramirez 

Mayer  M.  Katz 
S.  A.  Klatsky 
E.  J.  Koenigsberg 
Paul  A.  Kohlhepp 
Melvin  D.  Kopilnick 
Alan  B.  Lachman 

John  K.  Petrakis 
Neal  J.  Prendergast 
Horace  T.  Ray 
Norman  B.  Rosen 
Mayer  Schwartz 
Mitchell  C.  Sollod 

David  M.  Lanphear 
Bruce  A.  Lindberg 

Kosta  Stojanovich 
Frank  J.  Travisano 

Alfred  S.  C.  Ling 

Edward  C.  Werner 

Lois  H.  Love 
Kenneth  P.  Malan 

Joseph  R.  Wilson 

Robert  A.  McCormick 

Leroy  L.  Merring 
Thomas  Moshangjr. 
David  G   Musgierd 
Theodore  C   Patterson 

Donald  David  Pet 

Phyllis  K.  Pullen 
John  A.  Rupke 

1  964 

Charles  E.  Reckson 

Jerome  P.  Reichmister 

Number  of  Donors: 

47 

Barry  N.  Rosenbaum 

Participation: 

58.02% 

Edward  J.  Ruley 

Total  Contributions: 

6.690.00 

Eric  D.  Schmitter 

Average  Gift: 

142.34 

Allen  D.  Schwartz 
Perry  S.  Shelton 

Sigmund  A.  Amitin 

Richard  G.  Shugarman 

Michael  N.  Ashman 

Lawrence  F.  Solomon 

Larry  Becker 

Gershon  J.  Spector 

Rima  L.  Brauer 

Harold  C.  Standiford 

Barry  M.  Cohen 

Robert  E.  Stoner 

Miriam  L.  Cohen 

Jonathan  D.  Tuerk 

Gustavo  A.  Colon 
John  J.  Conroy 
Dominic  A.  Culotta 
Donald  A.  Deinlein 
Frank  M.  Detorie 
Salvatore  R.  Donohue 
Robert  L.  Doyle 
Ellen  Ann  Duer 
Marvin  N.  Goldstein 
Albert  M.  Gordon 
Lee  E.  Gresser 
Paul  C.  Hiley 
Rosalind  P.  Kaplan 
Richard  J.  Kelly 
Mark  E.  Krugman 
Charles  Dudley  Lee 
Donald  T.  Lewers 
D.  V.  Lindenstruth 
Edgar  V.  McGinley 
M.  S.  Michaelis 
Joel  S.  Mindel 
Samuel  Muher 
Jacob  David  Nagel 
David  M.  Nichols  Jr. 
Thomas  J.  Porter 
Jose  D.  Quinones 


1  965 


Number  of  Donors: 
Participation: 
Total  Contributions: 
Average  Gift: 

Verner  Albertsen 
John  H.  Axley 
Brian  J.  Baldwin 
Harry  J.  Brown 
Jeffrey  L.  Brown 
William  H.  Choate 
Larry  C.  Chong 
Allen  A.  Frey 
Stanley  Fnedler 
Ronald  Goldner 
Stanley  Goldsmith 
William  M.  Gould 
R.  L.  Handwerger 
David  R.  Harris 
Charles  S.  Harrison 
Frederick  S.  Herold 
Terren  M.  Himelfarb 
John  C.  Hisley 
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49.41% 
12,804.23 
304.86 
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B  Johnson-Bourland 

Carolyn  J.  Pass 

Joseph  C.  Orlando 

Allen  H.  Judman 

Gary  D.  Plotnick 

Edward  B.  Ostroff 

Allan  S.  Land 

Samuel  E.  Press 

Frank  S.  Palmisano 

William  E.  Legat 

C.  Downey  Price 

Arnold  Zorel  Pantzky 

Susan  H.  Mather 
John  W.  Maun 

James  A.  Quinlan 

Col.  Dudley  Allen  Rainejr. 

Howard  Leon  Pelovitz 
Gerald  M.  Pohost 

Carlos  R.  Mendez-Bryan 

Ernesto  Rivera 

Jean  Posner-Gordon 

Classes 

WITH  THE 

Louis  O.  Olsen 

Alfred  A.  Serritella 

Allan  S.  Pristoop 

Michael  E.  Pelczar 
George  Peters 

Richard  D.  Shuger 
Danaldj.  Siple 

Merrill  C.  Raikes  III 
Ralph  D.  Reymond 

HIGHEST  GIFT  TOTALS 

Jeffrey  E.  Poiley 

Kurt  P.  Sligar 

John  F.  Rogers 

Donald  Cornelius  Roane 
Alfred  B.  Rosenstein 

Irvin  M.  Sopher 
James  W.  Spence 

John  R.  Rowell 
John  C.  Sewell 

I960 

$879,650.00 

Henry  A  Saiontz 
S.  L.  Sattenspiel 

Jack  1.  Stern 
Jeffrey  S.  Stier 

Michael  L.  Sherman 
David  M.  Snyder 

1957   

$35,418.70 

Earl  S.  Shope 

Richard  M.  Susel 

Robert  A,  Sofferman 

Larry  A.  Snyder 

Beresford  M.  Swan 

John  R.  Stephens 

1953 

$34,565.62 

Hannah  J.  Solky 

Henry  L.  Trattler 

Kenneth  B.  Stern 

Louis  E.  Steinberg 

Robert  R.  Young 

Michael  D.  Sussman 

1955 

$31,409.25 

Phillip  P.  Toskes 

Stuart  H.  Yuspa 

Lawrence  M.  Tierney 

Philip  Joseph  Whelan 

James  G.  Zimmerly 

Donald  B.  Vogel 

1937 

$30,385.25 

Robert  N.  Whitlock 

Stephen  C.  Wardlaw 

Ann  R.  Wilke-Stewart 
Thomas  W.  Wingfield 

Larry  J.  Warner 
Allan  M.  Wexler 

1 

Number  of  Donors:      68 

Gary  N.  Wilner 

Participation:                 64.76% 
Total  Contributions:     21.215.00 

Alan  F.  Wolf 
Ronald  Wm.  Yakaitis 

■ 
■ 

Number  of  Donors:      57 

Average  Gift:                 3  1  1 .98 

Frank  J.  Zonck 

^^^^^^ 

Participation:                 53.27% 
Total  Contributions:      18,470.00 
Average  Gift:                  324.03 

Elizabeth  A.  Abel 
Stephen  M.  Adalman 
Joel  B.  Alperstein 

1  968 

W.  B   Long  III 

1  969 

Number  of  Donors:      71 

William  J.  Banfield 

Participation:                 62.83% 

Carroll  D.  Mahoney 

Number  of  Donors:      63 

Diane  L.  K.  Acker 

John  A.  Bigbee 

Total  Contributions:      1 6, 1 69,00 

Stanford  H.  Malinow 

Participation:                 52.94% 

James  E.  Arnold 

William  F.  Bloom 

Average  Gift:                  227  73 

Karl  F.  Mechjr 

Total  Contributions:     21,177.12 

Robert  B.  Baron 

Sandra  L.  Butchart 

H.  E.  Mendelsohn 

Average  Gift:                  33614 

Jay  Martin  Barrash 

Gerard  D.  Dobrzycki 

Samuel  B.  Allison 

Anthony  L.  Merlis 

Arnold  S.  Blaustein 

Francis  D.  Drake 

Willard  P.  Amoss 

Kathryn  A.  Mikesell-Hornbein 

Mark  M.  Applefeld 

Walter  M.  Braunohler 

Perry  A.  Eagle 

Charles  R.  Beamonjr 

Bruce  L.  Miller 

Edward  E.  Aston  IV 

W.  J.  Brownlow  Jr. 

Gordon  H.  Earles 

Sheldon  B.  Bearman 

Bert  F.  Morton 

Donald  M.  Baldwin 

Michael  P,  Buchness 

Harris  J.  Feldman 

Barry  A.  Blum 

A.  Curtis  Nordgren 

J.  O.  Ballard  III 

Harold  A.  Burnham 

Larry  B.  Feldman 

Morton  B.  Blumberg 

Carl  G.  Quillen 

Emile  A.  Bendit 

Charles  H.  Classen 

Henry  Feuer 

Robert  Brull 

Joel  Wm.  Renbaum 

Barry  B.  Bercu 

Henry  S.  Crist 

Robert  O.  France 

R.  S.  Buddington 

David  J.  Riley 

Sanders  H.  Berk 

Philip  B.  Dvoskin 

John  Wm.  Gareis 

Joseph  F.  Callaghan  Jr. 

Norbert  H.  Roihl 

Roberta  M   Braun 

William  D.  Ertag 

Joseph  S.  Gimbel 

Allen  C.  Egloff 

Stephen  D.  Rosenbaum 

George  R.  Brown 

Stuart  L.  Fine 

Joel  H.  Goffman 

Gerald  B.  Feldman 

Robert  J.  Rosensteel  Jr. 

Stanley  Brull 

Richard  L.  Flax 

Jose  R.  Gracia 

Howard  Ronald  Friedman 

Charles  S.  Samorodin 

Donald  Wm.  Bryan 

Gary  A.  Fleming 

James  L.  Hamby 

Kenneth  C  Fligsten 

Barry  J.  Schlossberg 

Howard  S.  Caplan 

Dwight  N.  Fortier 

Robert  W.  Hertzog 

John  G.  Frizzera 

Burton  G.  Schonfeld 

Edward  A.  Carter 

J.  M.  France  Jr. 

J.J  Houston  III 

Raymond  Gambrill  III 

Howard  Semins 

Vaughn  D  Cohan 

George  E.  Gallahorn 

Arthur  L.  Hughes 

Sidney  R.  Gehlert 

Michael  J.  Shack 

Paul  J   Connors 

S.  Bruce  Gerber 
Richard  S.  Glass 

P.  Dickson  Jones 
Michael  A.  Kaliner 

John  D.  Gelin 
Ronald  S.  Glick 

John  M.  Shaw 
Ethel  A.  B.  Siegal 

Jay  S.  Copeland 
Leonard  D.  Cutler 

John  G  Green 

Eugene  F.  Kester 

William  N.  Goldstein 

Stuart  H.  Spielman 

Howard  A  Davidov 

Dean  H.  Griffin 

James  G   Konrad 

Jack  R  Groover 

Wilfred  B.  Staufer 

Richard  E  Fisher 

Stephen  B  Hameroff 

George  A  Lapes 

Barry  S.  Handwerger 

Stephen  A  Stuppler 

Daniel  Freedenburg  Jr. 

William  O.  Harrison 

Gary  M.  Lattin 

Douglas  B  Hess 

Alice  S.  Tannenbaum 

Donna  L.  Gibbas 

Thomas  M.  Hill 

Stuart  H.  Lessans 

Stephen  L.  Hooper 

Elizabeth  A.  Turner 

Graham  Gilmer  III 

Elizabeth  C.  Hosick 

Jack  R.  Lichtenstein 

George  F.  Hyman 

Jon  M.  Valigorsky 

Samuel  D.  Goldberg 

Franklin  L.  Johnson 

Gary  S.  Lytle 

James  G.  Kane 

Edward  E.  Volqak 

Roy  R  Goodman 

Ronald  H.  Koenig 

Richard  H.  Mack 

George  M   Knefelyjr 

Stanley  R.  Weimer 

Marvin  J.  Gordon 

Joel  A  Krackow 

Sheldon  L.  Markowitz 

Frederick  E.  Knowles 

James  J.  Welsh 

Robert  A.  Helsel 

Joseph  B  Marcus 

David  S.  McHold 

Charles  J.  Lancelotta 

Robert  T.  Williams 

Arnold  Herskovic 

William  J.  Marek 

John  M.  Mclntyre 

Barry  A.  Lazarus 

William  M.  Williams 

Constance  L.  Holbrook 

William  T.  Mason 

Louis  W.  Miller 

Ronald  M.  Legum 

Eugene  Willis  Jr. 

Anne  S.  Jacques 

Jane  C.  McCaffrey 

Alan  H.  Mitnick 

Gordon  L.  Levin 

Stuart  Winakur 

Reynold  M.  Karrjr. 

Allan  J.  Monfried 

Fred  R  Nelson 

Abraham  A.  Litt 

Irving  D.  Wolfe 

Ronald  A  Katz 

Carl  J.  Orfuss 

Donald  E  Novicki 

Philip  Littman 

Edward  J  Young 

Felix  L.  Kaufman 

- 

■■ 
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Edward  J.  Kosnik 

Dennis  J.  Hurwitz 

Jerry  Herbst 

Stanley  A.  Morrison 

Walter  B.  Koppel 

Donald  W.  Krause 

Robert  S.  Katz 

C.  F.  Hobelmann  Jr. 

Joseph  D.  Moser 

Barnett  Kramer 

Arnold  1.  Levinson 

Michael  Kilham 

Gwynne  L.  Horwits 

Thomas  E.  Murphy  Jr 

Merric  D.  Landy 

C.  W.  McCluggage 

Thomas  F.  Kline 

T.  N.  Jarrell  III 

John  A.  Niziol 

Margo  Leahy 

John  R  McCormick 

Jerome  Koeppel 

Richard  C.  Keown 

John  M.  O'Day 

Stephen  K.  Lemon 

Arthur  V.  Milholland 

Richard  J.  Kolker 

Henry  Nai  Hai  Kiang 

Michael  J.  Ossi 

Gary  M.  Levinson 

Michael  Stephen  Miller 

James  A.  Kopper 

John  B.  Kramer 

M.  R.  Petriella 

Jeffrey  S.  Lobel 

O  Lee  Mullis 

John  F.  Kressler 

Elliot  S.  Krames 

William  E.  Randall  Jr. 

Denis  Wm.  MacDonald 

Robert  Nadol 

Mark  B.  Levinson 

Robert  B.  Lehman 

Newton  W.  Rogers 

Samuel  V.  Mace 

Ronald  R.  Parks 

Philip  A.  Mackowiak 

William  R.  Linthicum 

Martin  S.  Rosenthal 

Anthony  F.  Malone 

Wayne  H.  Parris 

C.  B.  MarekJr. 

Jack  S  Lissauer 

Charles  J.  Schleupner 

Thomas  E.  Mansfield 

Frederick  N.  Pearson 

Joseph  P.  Michalski 

Michael  L.  Mattern 

John  E.  Seibel  Jr. 

A.  Robert  Masten 

Donald  M.  Pfeifer 

Thomas  P.  Miles 

R.  M  Mentzer 

Joseph  S.  Shapiro 

Elizabeth  Feeney  Masten 

Robert  W.  Phillips 

Lawrence  Mills  Jr. 

James  E  Moulsdale 

Richard  H.  Sherman 

Harriet  L.  Meier 

Edward  F.  Quinn 

James  S  Murphy 

Susan  S.  Perlstein 

Gerard  V.  Smith 

Mark  P  Miller 

Leon  Reinstein 

P.  David  Myerowitz 

R  Henry  Richards 

H.  Hershey  Sollod 

Bernard  G.  Milton 

David  R.  Richmond 

Juan  M.  Pardo 

Paul  T.  Rogers 

Thomas  J.  Toner  Jr. 

Morton  C.  Orman 

Allan  1.  Rubin 

David  A.  Perry 

Henry  G.  Sacks 

Peter  D.  Vash 

ConstantineJ.  Padussisjr 

Brian  S.  Saunders 

Leslie  P.  Plotnick 

JoAnn  C  C.  Santos 

Dean  L.  Vassar 

Bruce  Reichert 

Ronald  L  Schneider 

John  H.  Poehlman 

Michael  J.  Schultz 

Jerald  P.  Waldman 

Margaret  B.  Rennels 

W,  Winslow  Schrank 

David  B  Posner 

Robert  E  Sharrock 

Eliot  M.  Wallack 

Donald  J.  Russ 

Alan  J.  Segal 

Edward  J.  Prostic 

Panayiotis  L.  Sitaras 

John  R.  Warfield 

Alfred  J.  Saah 

John  W.  Shaffer 

Gerald  M  Rehert 

Marshall  K.  Steele  III 

Howard  J  Weinstein 

Howard  1.  Saiontz 

David  M.  Shobin 

Walker  L.  Robinson 

Janee  D.  Steinberg 

Glynn  M.  Wells 

Carmelo  A.  Saraceno 

K.  F.  Skitarelic 

Robert  F.  Sarlin 

C.  T.  WoolseyJr. 

Thomas  V.  Whitten 

Peter  L.  Schildhause 

William  E.  Sohr 

Herbert  J.  Schulten 

Brian  J.  Winter 

Ronald  A.  Seff 

David  A.  Solomon 

Louis  A.  Shpntz 

Barry  M.  Wolk 

Frank  Shallenberger  III 

Kristin  Stueber 

Martin  J.  Shuman 

Celeste  L  Woodward 

Gregory  B.  Shankman 

Kenneth  C.  Ullman 

Gregory  T.  Sobczak 

Number  of  Donors:      65 

Raymond  K.  Wright  Jr. 

Gary  M  Shapiro 

Haven  N.  Wall  Jr. 

Ronald  J.  Stanfield 

Participation:                 48  87% 

Edgardo  L.  Yordan  Jr. 

Ronald  F.  Sher 

David  A.  Wike 

David  Tapper 

Total  Contributions:     22,390  00 

Barbara  W.  Siskind 

Norman  W,  Taylor 

Average  Gift:                   344  46 

1  973 

Gerald  P.  Sterner 
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William  A.  Warren 

Ira  M.  Stone 

Arthur  M.  Warwick 

William  G.  Armiger 

Number  of  Donors:      7 1 

Ronald  J.  Taylor 

Number  of  Donors:      67 

Charles  1.  Weiner 

Robert  J   Bauer 

Participation:                 55.90% 

Harold  Tucker 

Participation:                 55.37% 

Robert  1.  White 

James  H   Biddison 

Total  Contributions:      18,275.00 

Roberta  S.  Tucker 

Total  Contributions:     2 1 ,406.40 

S.  M.  Zaborowski 

Lucas  J.  Blanco 

Average  Gift:                  257  39 

Allan  J.  Wagman 

Average  Gift:                  3  1 9.49 

Norman  L.  Zeller 

John  W  Blotzer 

Charles  B  Watson 

Deborah  J   Brandchaft-Matro 

James  D.  Abbott 

John  L.  Whitlock 

Willie  A.  Andersen 

1  97  1 

Cary  D.  Brown 

Bruce  L.  Beck 

Alan  L.  Whitney 

Arthur  O  Anderson 

Elizabeth  R  Brown 

Jeffrey  C.  Blum 

Frances  Q  Wong 

Harry  A.  Ardolino 

Number  of  Donors:      47 

Neil  F.  Cannon 

Thomas  Calame 

Jerome  D.  Aronowitz 

Participation:                 38.52% 
Total  Contributions:     7.585.00 

Howard  N.  Caplan 
Casper  E.  Cline  III 

Charles  R.  Clark 
W.  Edwin  Conner 

George  L.  Austin 

Alva  S.  Baker 

Average  Gift:                   161.38 

Irvin  M.  Cohen 

Edwin  A.  Deitch 

Number  of  Donors:      60 

Francis  A.  Bartek 

Carolyn  A.  Cowles 

Gregory  A.  Denari 

Participation:                  45.1  1% 

Gary  A.  Belaga 

Thomas  R.  Allan 

Wayne  L.  Crowder 

Michael  J.  Dodd 

Total  Contributions:      1  1 ,330.00 

David  H.  Berkeley 

Peter  W.  Beall 

Thomas  Devlin 

Steven  H.  Dolinsky 

Average  Gift:                   1 88.83 

Charles  N.  Bookoff 

Brian  M.  Benson  Jr. 

Walter  H.  Dorman 

Raymond  D.  Drapkin 

Martin  Braun 

Lawrence  Blumberg 

R.  F.  Draper  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Eisenbrey 

Lynn  M.  Billingsley 

Henry  A.  Briele 

Anthony  J.  Bollino 

Karen  S  Fountain 

Jean  M.  Eisenbrey 

Jeffrey  P.  Block 

Leo  A.  Courtney  III 

ElliottS.  H.  Bondi 

Darryl  J.  Garfinkel 

Charles  Gregory  Elliott 

Richard  A.  Block 

Joseph  H.  Cunningham  Jr. 

Richard  A.  Bordow 

Matthew  J.  Gibney 

C.  Peter  Erskine 

Alan  L.  Carroll 

Donald  D.  Douglas 

William  H.  Bouchelle 

Sheila  S.  Gibney 

G.  Reed  Failing  Jr. 

James  G.  Chaconas 

Robert  N.  Egbert 

James  C.  Bozzuto 

Michael  E.  Golembieski 

Alan  R.  Figelman 

R.  P.  Christianson 

Gary  P.  Fisher 

George  H.  Brouillet 

Sumner  H.  Goodman 

William  R.  Gaver 

Thomas  C.  Doerner 

Joseph  N.  Friend 

Ronald  Paul  Byank 

Roger  L.  Gordon 

Stephen  H.  Glasser 

Timothy  H.  Eskridge 

Julian  A.  Gordon 

Michael  R.  Camp 

Robert  B.  Grossman 

Nelson  H.  Goldberg 

Stephen  B.  Fleishman 

Michael  A.  Grasso 

Daniel  L.  Cohen 

John  C.  Harris 

David  A.  Goldscher 

Daniel  K  Foss 

Stephen  B  Greenberg 

Harriet  T.  Cokely 

Nelson  H.  Hendler 

David  J.  Greifinger 

Alan  E.  Gober 

W.  D.  Hakkarinen 

Larry  1.  Corman 

Neil  B.  Kappelman 

Richard  C.  Habersat 

William  L.  Gonzalez 

Louis  S.  Halikman 

Michael  V.  Edelstein 

Jeffrey  J.  Kline 

Daniel  C.  Hardesty 

Jay  C.  Grochmal 

William  M.  Hart  Jr. 

Maury  L.  Fradkin 

Richard  B.  Kline 

Louis  E.  Harman  III 

Charles  A.  Haile 

Howard  M.  Hirsch 

Louis  G.  Gelrud 

Mark  J.  LeVine 

David  Hoover 

D.  Burke  Haskins 

Donald  H.  Hislop 

Burton  J.  Glass 

Linda  Markley  Livingston 

Mark  Jacobs 

James  F.  Hatch 

Lin  H.  Ho 

Robert  E.  Greenspan 

Robert  S.  London 

Murray  A.  Kalish 

Charles  B.  Hatton 

Kenneth  M.  Hoffman 

Gary  A.  Grosart 

Robert  H.  Malstrom 

Erich  Kim 

Leroy  J.  Huffman 

Whitney  Houghton 

J.J.  Haggertyjr. 

George  A.  Metzger 

James  E.  Kirby 

Charles  M.Jaffe 
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Ronald  Kaplan 
James  P.  Keogh 
Laslo  E.  Kolta 
Carole  S.  Kornreich 
CellaA.  Kramer 
Howard  G.  Lanham 
Merral  B.  Lewis 
Arthur  P.  Liang 
Lillian  J.  Love 
Bruce  G.  Lowman 
Stephen  R  Matz 
Terrance  P.  McHugh 
James  Jay  McMillen 
Stephen  E.  Metzner 
Joel  B.  Miller 
Thomas  M.  Milroy 
Dawn  V.  Obrecht 
Susan  R.  Panny 
Jeffrey  Pargament 
Edward  L.  Perl 
Jay  A.  Phillips 
Luis  A.  Queral 
Clayton  L.  Raab 
James  M.  Raver 
Bruce  L.  Regan 
June  K.  Robinson 
Susan  Kosnik  Ross 
J.  Michael  Schnell 
Harvey  N.  Schonwald 
Edward  N.  Sherman 
Jeffrey  S.  Sollins 
Jessie  D.  Stahl 
Ernest  G.  Szechenyi 
Elise  W.  Van  der  Jagt 
Steven  A.  Vogel 
Emerson  C.  Walden  Jr. 
W.  R.  Weisburger 
M.  H.  Wojtanowski 
Stephen  N.  Xenakis 
Allen  C.  Zechowy 
David  L.  Zisow 


1  975 


Number  of  Donors: 
Participation: 
Total  Contributions: 
Average  Gift: 
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44.70% 
21.460.00 
363.73 


Anonymous 
Charles  E.  Andrews 
James  L.  Atkins 
Mark  S.  Austerlitz 
Robert  J   Beach 
Bruce  E.  Beacham 
Howard  H.  Bond 
Jonathan  D.  Book 
Timothy  J.  Byrnes 
James  Joa  Campbell 
John  H.  Carrill 
Noel  M.  Chiantella 
Karl  W  Diehn 
L.  Thomas  Divilio 
James  R.  Evans 
Patricia  R.  Falcao 
Louis  Fox 
Gary  F.  Harne 
Albin  W.  Harris 
Malcolm  S.  Henoch 
Charles  F.  Hoesch 
Donald  S.  Horner 
Dorothy  Shih  Yi  Hsiao 
Kenneth  V.  Iserson 
Glen  E.  Johnson 
Thomas  F.  Kra|ewski 
Marc  S.  Kramer 
Richard  W.  Little 
Thorn  E.  Lobe 
Frank  E.  Long 
Edmund  J.  MacLaughlin 
Jeffrey  L.  Metzner 
Edward  M.  Miller 
Thomas  L.  Moffatt 
Parry  A.  Moore 
Edward  L.  Morris 


David  R.  Moseman 
Arnold  L.  Oshinsky 
Kathryn  A.  Peroutka 
Louis  E.  Perraut  Jr. 
Jeffrey  L.  Quartner 
Sandra  D.  L.  Quartner 
R.  W.  Remdollar 
Gregory  B.  Richardson 
Andrew  B.  Rudo 
Gary  B.  Ruppert 
James  H.  Somerville 
Michael  B.  Stewart 
Ronald  T.  Suski 
George  A.  Taler 
Richard  L.  Taylor 
Trudy  E.  Termini 
Lloyd  M.  Van  Lunen  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Vegors 
Gary  J.  Waxman 
Michael  E.  Weinblatt 
Leigh  F.  Wheeler  Jr. 
Robert  S.  Willig 
Julius  D.  Zant 
1  976 

Number  of  Donors:  72 

Participation:  46.45% 

Total  Contributions:  1 9.402  00 

Average  Gift:  269.47 

Stephen  Paul  Adams 
Lawrence  W.  Adler 
Timothy  E.  Bainum 
Leonard  P.  Baker 
Christopher  E.  Bald 
Steven  M.  Berlin 
Damian  E.  Birchess 
Lawrence  F.  Blob 
Mark  E.  Bohlman 
John  W.  Bowie 
Janet  F.  Brown 
William  G  Brown 
David  D.  Collins 


Jonathan  E.  Cooper 
Jeffrey  M.  Davis 
Vincent  W.  DeLaGarza 
Phillip  M.  Dennis 
Francis  C.  Drury 
Christopher  Feifarek 
Ellen  B.  Feifarek 
William  G  Flowers 
Dennis  S.  Ginsberg 
Edwin  M.  Grollman 
Ira  E.  Hantman 
Gary  M.  Jacobs 
Michael  Jeffenes 
Rodney  A.  Johnson 
Emerson  R.  Julian  Jr. 
Patricia  D   Kellogg 
Jacqueline  Kelly 
Gurudarshan  S.  Khalsa 
Bradford  A.  Kleinman 
Harry  Clarke  Knipp 
Charles  L.  Knupp 
David  L.  Kreisberg 
Albin  O.  Kuhn  II 
John  G.  Lavin 
Nelson  R.  Lehman 
Dennis  W.  Lennox 
Barry  K.  Levin 
Geoffrey  B.  Liss 
Dorothy  K.  MacFarlane 
James  E.  Mark 
Robert  D.  Mathieson 
Eva  H.  B.  McCullars 
Arnold  B.  Merin 
W.  Bruce  Obenshain 
Murray  D.  Pearlman 
Marc  S.  Posner 
Howard  Neal  Reynolds 
Gerald  M.  Rosen 
William  F.  Ruppel 
Charles  N.  Schoenfeld 
Robert  J.  Shalowitz 
Melvin  Sharoky 
Sharon  D.  Sibert 


Medical  Center  gifts  for  Fiscal  Year  1997 


Ml  DICAL  ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION  GIFTS 


ADDITIONAL  RESTRICTED  GIFTS 
TO  MEDICAL  SCHOOI 


Unrestricted 


Restricted 


Gifts-in-Kind 


Gifts 


Totals 


Alumni 

532,099 

1,090,234 

6,21  i 

3,015,363 

4,643,910 

Faculty  &  Staff 

7,122 

3,400 

0 

6,363 

16,885 

Foundations  &  <  orporations 

9,135 

14,665 

0 

178 

23,978 

Parents  cV  Erie  n 

1,425 

5,200 

300 

164,183 

171,108 

\I.S 

549,781 

1,11 

6,51 

3,186,0 

4,855,881 

Bruce  A.  Silver 
Gary  L.  Simon 
Lee  S.  Simon 
James  W.  Srour 
Ronald  J.  Sweren 
Richard  F.  Timmons 
Joseph  R.  Tiralla 
Barry  S.  Walters 
James  W.  Wheatley 
Lani  S.  M.  Wheeler 
Joan  E.  Whitehouse 
Susan  M.  Willard 
Pamela  A.  Wilson 
Samuel  J.  Yankelove 
Miriam  M.Yudkoff 
Arno  L.  Zantsky 

1  977 


Number  of  Donors: 
Participation: 
Total  Contributions: 
Average  Gift: 


66 

4024% 
18,620.00 
282.12 


Stuart  B.  Bell 
Joseph  L.  Braun 
David  E.  Bright 
Stuart  Alan  Chalew 
Marie  D.  Chatham 
Dennis  J.  Chodnicki 
Elwood  A.  Cobey 
Howard  Marc  Cushner 
Robert  J.  Davis 
William  Joseph  Dichtel 
Willarda  V.  Edwards 
Rona  B.  Eisen 
Frederic  T.  Farra 
James  Feld 
Richard  J.  Feldman 
Robert  T.  Fisher 
Donna  L.  Frankel 
Samuel  D.  Friedel 
Linda  L.  George 
Anne  C.  Goldberg 
Neil  D.  Goldberg 
Charles  Edward  Green 
K.  H.  Hanger  Jr. 
Marlene  T.  Hayman 
Howard  C.  Hines 
Dahlia  R.  Hirsch 
Curtis  A.  Johnston 
Ronald  L.  Kahn 
Martin  Koller 
Sheldon  H.  Lerman 
Edgar  Jonathon  Lisansky 
Robert  A.  Loeb 
Eva  Magiros 
William  G.  Martin 
Judith  A.  Maslar 
Paul  A.  McClelland 
Ellis  Mez 
John  P.  Miller  III 
John  S.  Minkowski 
Edward  B.  Mishner 
Coleman  A.  Mosley 
Paul  A.  Offit 
Gerald  P.  Perman 
Robert  T  Peterson 
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Barry  S.  Raskin 

G.E.  Linhardtjr. 

Charles  1.  Highstein 

Jane  L.  Chen 

1  98  1 

Stephanie  L  Rapke 

Mark  D.  Lisberger 

Jan  M.  Hoffman 

Catherine  Crute 

Susan  L  Reimer 

Robert  Wm.  Macht 

B.Jeanne  Horner 

Craig  A.  Dickman 

Number  of  Donors:      59 

Garry  D.  Ruben 

Michael  N.  Macklin 

Michael  E.  Hull 

Paul  E.  Driscoll 

Participation:                 34.10% 

Michael  N.  Rubinstein 

Andrew  Richard  McCullough 

Stephen  R.  Izzi 

Judith  Falloon 

Total  Contributions:     8,295.00 

Robert  H.  Seamon 

Stephen  A.  Metz 

Steven  L.  Joffee 

James  F.  Fiastro 

Average  Gift:                  140.59 

Richard  B.  Silver 

J.  G.  Middleton 

Caroline  C.  Johnson 

Milford  Mace  Foxwell 

Bruce  H.  Sindler 

Susan  M.  Miller 

Martin  F.  Joyce-Brady 

Cathy  Ann  Friedman 

Thomas  P.  Archer 

Dennis  M.  Smith 

Harvey  S.  Mishner 

James  W.  Karesh 

Vincent  W.  Gatto 

R.  Balasubrahmanyan 

Robert  L.  Smith 

Deborah  J.  Monk-Biller 

Frederick  J.  Kaye 

Grace  K.  Gelletly 

Peter  M.  Barker 

Steven  G.  Steinberg 

Jeremy  S.  Musher 

Alan  L.  Kimmel 

Alan  I.  Gelman 

Robert  A.  Barthel 

Clyde  A.  Strang 

David  G.  Oelberg 

Bruce  D.  Koehler 

Robert  F.  Ginsberg 

Bruce  R.  Boiling 

David  Strobel 

Gary  C.  Prada 

Max  D.  Koenigsberg 

Andrew  L.  Goldberg 

Steven  W  Boyce 

John  R.  Svirbely 

Jay  G.  Prensky 

Glenn  M.  Koteen 

Marcia  P.  Goldmark 

Linda  L.  Chambers 

Michelle  D.  Uhl 

Susan  E.  Prevas 

Michael  John  Kowalyshyn 

Peter  J.  Golueke 

Candace  1.  Chandler 

Nancy  1.  Ulanowicz 

Susan  H.  Prouty 

Bernard  F.  Kozlovsky 

Robert  J.  Heinen 

William  Z.  Cohen 

Jonathan  R.  Walburn 

James  F  Rooney 

Susan  M.  Levy-Strohm 

Lee  J.  Helman 

Ira  H.  Copeland 

Bennett  E.  Werner 

Jacob  A.  Rosenberg 

Timothy  J   Low 

Dena  R.  Hixon 

Maura  K.  Dollymore 

Katherme  C.  White 

Elizabeth  M.  Ross 

E.  S.  Machado 

Karen  M.  Hladik 

Kevin  J.  Doyle 

Barry  A.  Wohl 

Ronald  J.  Ross 

G  S.  Malouf  Jr. 

Jan  L.  Houghton 

Mary  E.  Drupieski 

Richard  J.  Zangara 

Lawrence  D.  Sandler 

Bruce  C.  Marshall 

Kenneth  A.  Jurist 

Paula  Ehrlich 

Stephen  M.  Zemel 

Michael  H.  Sandler 

Bruce  R.  McCurdy 

Marian  F.  Kellner 

Daniel  P.  Ferrick 

Howard  R.  Schiffman 

Melissa  A.  McDiarmid 

James  C.  King  Jr. 

Frederick  G.  Flaccavento 

1  978 

E.  G.  Mosley  Schlenoff 

Wayne  A.  McWilliams 

Christine  L.  Kirkwood-Galan 

Michelle  Gelkin 

Anthony  O.  Sclama 

Walter  B.  Moore 

David  S.  Klein 

Samuel  C.  Gold 

Number  of  Donors:      77 

S.  Shawver-Matthews 

Stephen  R.  Mosberg 

Susan  L.  Laessig 

Hope  U.  Griffin 

Participation:                  44  25% 

Robert  S.  Shayne 

Linda  D.  Oaks 

William  D.  Lamm 

William  S.  Gruss 

Total  Contributions:     9.98S  00 

Sanford  J.  Siegel 

William  F.  Obrecht 

Anne  D   Lane 

Carol  G.  Hooper 

Average  Gift:                  129.67 

Francisco  A.  Smith 

Yeong  Hwan  Oh 

Peter  T.  Lapmsky 

John  Kao  Hsiao 

Alexis  B.  Sokil 

David  S.  Prince 

Mark  D.  Leeson 

Howard  T.  Jacobs 

Philip  A.  Ades 

Edward  Timothy  Souweine 

William  O  Richards 

Michael  R.  Lunde 

Marc  A.  Jaffe 

Robert  E.  Applebaum 

Eileen  K.  Stork 

Peter  E.  Rork 

Robert  Y.  Maggin 

Yumi  Shitamajarris 

G.  Howard  Bathon 

Lornel  G.  Tompkins 

Bruce  Rosenberg 

Teri  A.  Manolio 

Steven  R.  Jaskulsky 

Jeffrey  S.  Bender 

Stephen  A.  Valenti 

J  A.  Schuldenfrei 

Richard  A.  Marasa 

Brian  H.  Kahn 

Charles  Wm.  Bennett 

Gregory  L.  Walker 

R.  Sierra-Zorita 

Karen  Chayt  Marcus 

Karen  R.  Kingry 

Adam  Billet 

Neil  E.  Warres 

Michael  J.  Smith 

John  N.  Margolis 

Kathryn  S.  Kirwin 

Steven  Billet 

Donald  T.  Weglein 

Mary  L.  Stracke 

David  J.  Markowitz 

Orly  C.  Korat 

Edward  N.  Bodunan 

Bruce  E.  Weneck 

Elizabeth  L.  Tso 

David  Bruce  Matchar 

Richard  J.  Leung 

Howard  Boltansky 

Randolph  G.  Whipps 

Rebecca  R.  Umbach 

Margaret  E.  McCahill 

Alice  M.  Magner-Condro 

Douglas  F.  Bowman  Jr. 

Anthony  J.  Vazzano 

James  P.  McKenna 

Andrew  M.  Malinow 

Philip  R.  Bowman 

1  979 

Thomas  B.  Volatile 

T.  P.  McLaughlin 

Gordon  L.  Mandell 

Timothy  Burton 

John  H.  Weigel 

Steven  M.  Miller 

Stephan  C.  B.  Mann 

Amy  J.  Byer 

Number  of  Donors:      70 

Harlan  F.  Weisman 

E.  Joseph  Morris 

Carol  S.  Marshall 

Dale  B.  Call 

Participation:                 42.16% 

Perri  L.  Wittgrove 

Myron  V.  Nicholson 

Scott  T.  Maurer 

Louis  J.  Domenici 

Total  Contributions:      1  1 . 1 75.00 

A.  F.  Woodward  Jr. 

William  J.  Oktavec 

Dale  M.  Meyers 

Jonathan  A.  Edlow 

Average  Gift:                   159.64 

H.  Russell  Wright 

Keith  D.  Osborn 

Andrew  G.  Misulia 

Larry  M.  Einbmder 

Erik  B.  Young 

David  I.  Otto 

Paul  E.  Mullen  II 

Ian  S.  Elliot 

Gregory  B.  Barber 

Kristen  A.  Zarfos 

Craig  H.  Paul 

Marc  Okun 

John  L.  Fiore 

Gary  G.  Bawtinhimer 

Gerald  N.  Zubkoff 

Russell  K.  Portenoy 

Lance  D.  Potocki 

Gregory  H.  Fisher 

William  E.  Becker 

Michael  F.  Pratt 

James  S.  Powell 

Jennifer  Taylor  Fortney 

Marilyn  H.  Bennett 

1  980 

Kirby  D.  Rekedal 

Donna  L.  Rims 

Andrew  Paul  Fndberg 

David  S.  Berliner 

James  P.  Richardson 

Howard  N.  Robinson 

Marianne  N.  Fridberg 

Mary  P.  Beusch 

Number  of  Donors:      77 

Michael  Righetti 

Lauren  A.  Schnaper 

Morris  Funk 

David  A.  Blass 

Participation:                 42.07% 

Roger  J.  Robertson 

Howard  L.  Siegel 

Edward  J.  Goldman 

Karen  C.  Carroll 

Total  Contributions:      1 2.940.00 

Timothy  J.  Rodgers 

Gary  H.  Silber 

Carol  M.  Gonzalez 

James  A.  Cockey 

Average  Gift:                  1 68.05 

W.  Michael  Rogers 

Samuel  Smith 

Michael  D.  Gotts 

Franklin  M.  Crane 

R.  L  Rudolph  II 

Dina  R.  Sokal 

Cynthia  L.  Graves 

Judith  B.  Dillman 

Bradley  M.  Aiken 

Roy  T.  Smootjr. 

Carl  Sperling 

Phyllis  L.  Greenwald 

Mark  F.  Fisher 

Robert  C.  Ammlung 

Victoria  W.  Smoot 

Murray  Suskin 

Richard  A.  Gruen 

Mitchell  S.  Finkel 

Robert  R.  Artwohl 

Louis  W.  Solomon 

Robert  O.  Voight  II 

M.  J.  Ichniowski 

Christopher  Stuart  Formal 

Melvin  A.  Bayne 

Sally  E.  Sondergaard 

Elizabeth  Elster  Wack 

Stuart  L.  Jacobs 

Scott  D.  Friedman 

Donald  E.  Brown  Jr. 

Anne  Henry  Stoe 

Brian  W.  Wamsley 

Craig  A.  Jeschke 

Jeffrey  D.  Gaber 

Douglas  R.  Brunner 

Eric  S.  Tannenbaum 

David  R.  Weber 

Barry  Josephs 

Alan  R.  Gaby 

Duane  M.  Bryant 

Phuong  D.  Trinh 

Paul  A.  Valle 

Daniel  T.  Kao 

Larry  1.  Galblum 

Terence  D.  Campbell 

Emily  A.  Ulmer 

Samuel  A.  Yousem 

Elizabeth  M.  Kingsley 

Leon  W.  Gibble 

Wayne  E.  Cascio 

F.L.  Wiegmann  Jr. 

Laurie  T.  Zimmerman 

Alan  J.  Levin 

Joyce  Y.  Gross 

Robert  P.  Cervenka 

S.  D.  Lindenbaum 

B.  K.  Hershfield 

Robert  M.  Chapa 
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1  983 

Kevin  L.  Snyder 
James  D.  Spiegel 

Carmela  A.  Sofia 
Sanjiv  Sood 

Hung  K.  Cheung 
Agnes  O.  Coffay 

Number  of  Donors:      57 

Number  of  Donors:      73 

Michael  A.  Stoiko 

William  G.  Tan 

Christopher  Due 

Participation:                  3 1 .84% 

Participation:                  42.44% 

Stuart  B.  Taylor 

Sharon  R.  Tapper 

Barbara  A.  Eller 

Total  Contributions:     7.870.00 

Total  Contributions:     7,783.00 

August  J.  Troendle 

Robert  W.  Tarr 

David  A.  Gelber 

Average  Gift:                   1  38.07 

Average  Gift:                   106.61 

Victoria  A.  Vanik 
Margaret  M.  Vaughan 

Kathenne  D.  Tobin 
Timothy  C.  Trageser 

Frederick  M.  Gessner 
Peter  R.  Gray 

Guillermo  W.  Arnaud 

Margaret  C.  Adams 

Robert  J.  Vissing 

Paul  L.  Tso 

Robert  C.  Greenwell  Jr. 

Chandralekha  Banerjee 

Ah  J.  Afrookteh 

Robert  E.  Walker 

Alexander  N.  Vennos 

Michael  J.  Hallowell 

Wayne  L.  Barber 

Marc  B.  Applestein 

Kevin  M.  Weaver 

Lewis  C.  Wasserman 

Charles  S.  Hames 

Kenneth  A.  Blank 

Edward  A.  Arwell 

Janet  E.  Williams 

Jeremy  P.  Weiner 

Craig  A.  Hostig 

Phyllis  B.  Brandchaft 

Barry  S.  Auerbach 

Ronald  J.  Zagoria 

Mitchell  H.  Weiss 

Thomas  Bryan  Johnson 

Paul  S  Brockman 

R.  Beauchemin  Jr. 

David  W.  West 

Earlene  Jordan 

Stephen  M.  Capon 

Stanley  R.  Bennett 

1  984 

Phyllis  E.  Pinkett  Winfrey 

Keith  A.  Kaplan 

Robert  F.  Carr 

Jeffrey  J.  Bernstein 

Michael  W.  Wingo 

Joanne  L.  Kinney 

J   P.  Connelly  Jr. 

Bruce  A.  Blacker 

Number  of  Donors:      66 

Alan  H.  Wolff 

Louis  Kokkinakos 

Thomas  W.  Conway 

George  M   Boyer 

Participation:                  39  28% 

Christopher  J.  Za|ac 

Kevin  Laser 

Brian  K.  Cooley 

Brenda  M.  Brandon 

Total  Contributions:     7,9 1 0  00 

Lawrence  A  Zimnoch 

Donald  R.  Lewis  Jr. 

Cynthia  L.  Costenbader 

Harry  A.  Brandt 

Average  Gift:                  1  1 9.84 

William  Lynagh 

John  C.  Darrell 

Peter  G  Brassard 

1  985 

Alan  R.  Malouf 

John  M.  DiGrazia 

Monica  A.  Buescher 

Thomas  W.  Abendroth 

Paul  C.  Mannelli 

Jonathan  S.  Ehas 

Michael  A.  Caplan 

C  S.  Abendroth 

Number  of  Donors: 

56 

Cynthia  L.  A.  Mauterer 

Robert  J.  Fadden 

George  B.  Cavanaghjr 

Rodney  Samuel  Arthur 

Participation: 

32.55% 

David  John  Mauterer 

Patrick  F.  Gartland 

S.  Blaise  Chromiak 

Donald  M  Beckstead 

Total  Contributions: 

4.790.00 

Mark  S.  McBnde 

Joseph  J.  Genovese 

Beverly  A.  Collins 

Mary  T.  Behrens 

Average  Gift: 

85.53 

Sharon  W,  McClean 

Steven  G.  Gevas 

Protagoras  N.  Cutchis 

Peter  M.  Boolukos 

Daniel  J.  Morgan 

Warren  Gibbs 

George  W.  Daneker 

Robert  J.  Breslm 

Richmond  P.  Allan 

David  A.  O'Keeffe 

George  E.  Groleau 

Stephen  W.  Dejterjr 

Gail  S.  Brook 

James  P.  Amerena 

Michael  Platto 

J.  Philip  Hall 

Michael  F.  Egan 

Eve  E.  Bruce 

Nicholas  B.  Argento 

David  W.  Porter 

C.  William  Hicks  III 

L.J.  Eglseder  III 

Robert  Craig  Cook 

Susan  K.  Ansumi 

Jacqueline  E.  Rose 

James  D.  Holt 

Joyce  Evans 

John  R.  Downs 

Raymond  E.  Banfer 

Paul  Barton  Rosenberg 

Constance  J.  Johnson 

Michael  J.  Fisher 

Patrick  S.  Fennell 

Martha  L.  Barnett 

Hari  C.  Sachs 

Bruce  A.  Kaup 

Neil  B   Friedman 

David  G.  Freas 

Michael  R.  Barnett 

Sharon  B.  Samuels 

Darryl  B.  Kurland 

Thomas  K.  Galvin 

Dan  Glaser 

Susan  Barrows 

S.  J.  Schoenfelder 

Donald  M.  Lai 

George  Thomas  Grace 

Lindsay  Golden 

Joanna  D.  Brandt 

Howard  K.  Schultzjr. 

Randi D.  Lebar 

Scott  D.  Hagaman 

Charles  T.  Gordon  III 

Margaret  O.  Burke 

Douglas  James  Schwartz 

Carole  R.  Lerman 

John  Hart 

Heidi  D.  Gorsuch 

Rudolph  C  Cane 

Abby  Shevitz 

Mary  Elizabeth  Lindsay 

James  M  Heaps 

Richard  M.  Haber 

James  M.  Chamberlain 

Eric  C  Sklarew 

Jonathan  D.  Lowenthal 

Charles  E.  Hendricks 

Thomas  E.  Jordan 

Amy  R.  Stine 

Abbe  D.  Mendlowitz 

James  D.  Herr 

Leslie  1.  Katzel 

Jonothan  Lee  Miller 

Thomas  R.  Hornick 

William  B.  Kerns 

Andrew  V.  Panagos 

Pamela  B.  Hudson 

Frederick  E.  Kuhn 

Steven  H.  Parker 

Nathaniel  W.  James  IV 

David  R.  Lee 

Daniel  M.  Perlman 
Robert  E.  Perry 

Mary  Jo  Johnson 
Roy  A.  Kottal 

Brad  D.  Lerner 
Lynn  M.  Ludmer 

Allan  J.  Raskin 

Alan  B  Kravitz 

Sandra  T.  Marshall 

A.  Alan  Reisinger  III 

Judith  A.  Monroe 

Dale  R.  Meyer 

Cla 

Ralph  T.  Salvagno 

Jeffrey  K.  Moore 

Carole  B  Miller 

Thomas  A.  Samaras 
Howard  S.  Schwartz 

Margaret  M.  Nichols-Gallaher 
Denis  J.  O'Fallon 

Lloyd  G.  Mitchell 
Russell  R.  Monroe  Jr. 

DAVID 

Jerry  B.  Schwartz 

Harry  A  Oken 

Vinay  M.  Nadkarni 

John  A.  Shutta 

Marc  H.  Paul 

Edward  P.  Nast 

1975... 

14 

Eliot  L.  Siegel 

Nancy  E.  Prosser 

Raymond  H.  Plackjr. 

Marc  H.  Siegelbaum 

Mark  C.  Regan 

Keith  S.  Pumroy 

I960   . 

13 

Laura  L  Stephenson 

Marc  S.  Rocklin 

Michael  T.  Rendel 

Leon  Strauss 

William  G.  Rudolph 

Paul  R.  Ringelman 

1945... 

10 

Harry  S.  Strothers 

Ronald  N.  Sakamoto 

Susan  L  Robey-Cafferry 

Susan  A.  Stuart 

Soma  M.  Saracco 

Samuel  M.  Rosenberg 

1955... 

10 

A.  Hunter  Thompson 

Jeannme  L.  Saunders 

Isabel  S.  Rosenbloom 

Corina  Judith  Waldman 

Frederick  W.  Schaerf 

Leroy  M.  Schmidt 

1959  .. 

9 

David  L.  Waxman 

Ronald  H.  Schuster 

John  T.  Schwartz  Jr. 

Nellie  L.  Whitaker 

James  Peter  Scibiha 

Martin  L.  Schwartz 

9 

Joseph  M.  Wiley 

Eric  W.  Scott 

Luette  S.  Semmes 

1973  .. 

Gary  B  Witkin 

Donald  L  Sherry 
Marc  S.  Shiftman 

John  P.  Serlemitsos 
Matthew  M.  Shuster 

James  R.  Sides 

Michael  G.  Silver 

Stephen  J.  Sikorski 

Barbara  G.  Silverman 

Milton  S.  Sniadach  Jr. 

Dana  S.  Simpler 

r 
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Mark  A.  Taylor 

H.  Von  Marensdorff 

1  987 

Roger  Marc  Stone 
George  Stouffer  III 

1  989 

1  990 

Paul  R.  Wemer 

Number  of  Donors:      78 

Marguerite  Gerhardt  Summers 

Number  of  Donors:      55 

Number  of  Donors: 

41 

Robert  A.  VanBesian 

Participation:                  55.31% 

Paul  A.  Tarantino 

Participation:                  37.93% 

Participation: 

29.49% 

Stephen  P.  Yeagle 

Total  Contributions:      7.839.00 

Karen  R.  Teston 

Total  Contributions:     3.706.00 

Total  Contributions: 

2.730.00 

Average  Gift:                 100.50 

My-Le  Truong 

Average  Gift:                 67.38 

Average  Gift: 

66.58 

1  986 

Susan  E.  Wandishin 

Ira  Howard  Abels 

Margot  E.  Watson 

Darryn  M   Band 

Carolyn  M.  Apple 

Number  of  Donors:      55 

Pamela  Jayne  Amelung 

Phyllis  Gail  Waxman 

Louis  1.  Bezold 

Nicholas  M.  Cardiges 

Participation:                  32.54% 

Susan  Goldberg  Baruch 

Stephen  P.  Weiss 

David  A.  Bums 

Vera  H.  Cheng 

Total  Contributions:     6,530.00 

Mark  D.  Bullock 

David  M.  White 

Patricia  A.  Kendall 

Henry  H.  Chong 

Average  Gift:                   118.72 

Peter  W.  Cheng 

George  E.  Wicks  III 

Caryn  M.  Brenner-Williams 

A.  Compton  Phillips 

Lawrence  A.  Chia 

Thomas  S.  Wilson 

Susan  B.  Brinkley 

William  P.  Cook 

Fouad  Mahmoud  Abbas 

Michael  1.  Cinoman 

Jay  M.  Winner 

Henry  W.  Burnett 

Jennifer  P.  Corder 

Jeffrey  Abrams 

Daniel  Roger  Cornell 

Shelly  Wong  Woodward 

Arjun  S.  Chanmugam 

Peter  E.  Darwin 

Marilyn  F.  Althoff 

Laurie  Cummings 

D.  V.  Woytowitz 

J.  William  Cook  IV 

Ralph  J.  DeFriece 

Stephanie  Harris  Applebaum 

Thomas  Andrew  Dalton 

Kathleen  M.  York-Smith 

Steven  R.  Daviss 

Kann  M.  Dodge 

Gerard  Anthony  Burn 

Louis  Anthony  Damiano 

Mary  Carmel  Deckelman 

Kevin  M.  Fleishman 

Nathan  E.  Carnell 

Steven  C.  Dellon 

Manisha  Dhuria 

Margaret  A.  Flowers 

Eugenio  Roberto  Chinea 

Kathleen  A.  Devine 

Number  of  Donors:      45 

Mary  E.  Diephaus 

Craig  K.  Freedman 

Robert  Andrew  Clayton 

Robert  Gerard  Dewberry 

Participation:                 3 1 .47% 

Adam  Frederic  Donn 

Carl  E.  Gessner 

Grace  A.  Cordts 

Anne  M.  Dietrich 

Total  Contributions:     3.390  00 

Erin  R.  Drew 

Marc  S.  Goldman 

Steven  F.  Crawford 

Lisa  Ann  DiMarzio 

Average  Gift:                  75.33 

Michael  O.  Duhaney 

Brian  H.  Hall 

Charles  W.  Emala 

Rachel  Epstein-Fargason 

Marian  V.  Fleming 

John  T.  Harrison 

Stephen  Michael  Fanto 

John  Gary  Evans 

Sarah  P.  Adams 

David  S.  Fagan 

John  M.  Hebeka 

Barbara  Burch  Fleming 

Mary  Kay  Ewing 

Charles  Berul 

David  A.  Gnegy 

Mary  K.  Hoffman 

Keith  Eugene  Friend 

Adam  Howard  Fischler 

Nancy  Bunker 

Steven  N   Goldstein 

Teresa  A.  Hoffman 

Raphael  Y  Gershon 

Charles  Patrick  Fitch 

Thomas  P.  Carr 

Randolph  B.  Gorman 

Jose  M.  Maisog 

David  L  Gold 

Michael  Patrick  Flanagan 

Bonnie  E.  Cohen 

Niloufar  Guiv 

Philip  R.  McDowell 

Stuart  Jay  Gordon 

Janet  Elizabeth  Flaton 

Carol  C.  Coulson 

Ned  H.  Gutman 

Mindi  M.  Meltzer-Roeser 

Michael  L.  Gosey 

Daniel  Edward  Flynn 

Paula  A.  DeCandido 

Ann  S.  Hagen 

Birgitta  E.  Miller 

Albert  Sydney  Hammond 

Heidi  L.  Frankel 

Jose  E   Dommguez 

James  W.  Heitz 

Kelly  A.  O'Donnell 

Sangwoon  Han 

Allan  Elliot  Frankle 

Matthew  R.  Dukehart 

Judith  Hutchinson 

Kenneth  J.  Oken 

Craig  D.  Hochstein 

Richard  Walter  Freeman 

Albert  G.  Fedalei 

Karen  L.  Ksiazek 

Cynthia  M.  Owen 

Paul  Enck  Hogsten 

Jennifer  Suzanne  Gass 

James  V.  Ferris 

Elizabeth  Lee 

Daniel  P.  Paoli 

Abby  Irene  Huang 

Bruce  David  Greenwald 

BrendaJ.  Forrest 

Peter  E.  Libre 

Martin  I.  Passen 

Kelly  Ann  Hunter-Fanto 

Ralph  Gregg 

Audrey  L.  French 

Jeanette  A.  Linder 

Jeanmarie  Perrone 

Elizabeth  A.  Janczur 

Vernita  D.  Hairston-Mitchell 

Christopher  J.  Galuardi 

Maywin  Liu 

Nicholas  G.  Polis 

Wallace  R.  Johnson  Jr. 

Elizabeth  Roberta  Hatcher 

Rebecca  A.  Goedeke 

Tracy  A.  Magnuson 

Shari  C.  Reichenberg 

Karen  M.  Kabat 

Kevin  E.  Hohl 

Keith  B.  Gustafson 

Michael  D.  Martin 

Michael  J.  Richman 

Thomas  E.  Kelly 

Stephen  L.  Houff 

Gregg  L.  Heacock 

Ann  L.  Mattson 

Anthony  O.  Roberts 

Ruth  Anne  Kelly-Queenan 

Robert  John  Kastner 

Louis  R.  Jacobson 

Robert  T.  Maupin  Jr. 

Nolan  D.  Tzou 

F.  X.  Kieliszek 

Betty  Ann  Kyser 

Donald  O.  Kreger 

Steven  C.  Miller 

Dennis  J.  Van 

Lee  Allan  Kleiman 

Alfred  W.  Lee-Young 

Joel  S.  Lahn 

Edward  P.  Monico 

Michael  L.  Viens 

Jan  M.  Koppelman 

Robin  R.  Leslie 

Roger  J.  Levin 

Jean  Mane  Naples 

MansaJ.  Werner 

Dennis  Kurgansky 

Kathleen  A.  Lyon 

Eric  O.  Lindbeck 

Lawrence  G.  Narun 

Bonnie  M.  Zetlin 

Boris  W.  Kuvshinoffll 

G  Michael  Maresca 

Marilyn  N.  Ling 

Bernardo  Jose  Ordonez 

Amy  A.  Zimmerman 

Michael  S.  Lifson 

Jonathan  L.  Mazur 

Wolfgang  E.  Lohrmann 

Henry  D.  Perry 

H.JayZwallyll 

Marion  P.  Lomonicojr. 

Raymond  W.  Moy 

Mary  J.  Minton 

David  A.  Riseberg 

Jeffrey  Robert  McLaughlin 

Thomas  B.  Mulford 

Stanley  M.  Pamfllis 

Glenn  L.  Sandler 

1  99  1 

Scott  A.  Milsteen 

Jennifer  L.  Murphy 

Richard  D.  Patten 

David  S.  Scharff 

Gregory  K.  Morrow 

Timothy  D.  Nichols 

Charles  W.  Phelps 

Ronald  M.  Schwartz 

Number  of  Donors: 

42 

Denise  Murray 

Todd  D.  Ostrow 

Suresh  Philip 

David  P.  Smack 

Participation: 

29.58% 

Peter  N.  Novalis 

Yvonne  Lynn  Ottaviano 

Stephen  M.  Pomerantz 

Kim  K.  Solberg 

Total  Contributions: 

2, 1 40.00 

Donna  Lynn  Parker 

Linda  Ann  Paxton 

Gavin  E.  Rose 

Eugene  J.  Sullivan 

Average  Gift: 

50.95 

Kathenne  Plough-Duffy 

Jennifer  R.  Pyle 

Jeffrey  P.  Ross 

Tackson  Tarn 

Gregory  Winston  Price 

Jeffrey  Ronald  Rehm 

Gail  M.  Royal 

John  N.  Unterborn 

Yared  Aklilu 

Seth  D.  Rosen 

David  C  Rubin 

Janelle  L.  Sandford 

William  E.  Venanzi 

Michael  Lynn  Ault 

Judith  Lynn  Rowen 

Lawrence  Rush 

David  B.  Schnitzer 

Irving  V.  Westney 

Lisa  Marie  Beaudet 

Barry  F.  Saunders 

Scott  J.  Schaffer 

Jonathan  A  Seidenberg 

Robin  Williams 

Eric  Berg 

Lisa  A.  Scheinin 

P.  R.  Seetharaman 

Eric  D.  Strauch 

Ronald  Jay  Williams 

Sally  M.  Bridgman 

Jonathan  S.  Schwab 

Thomas  L.  Seymour  Jr. 

Jackie  A.  Syme  Jr. 

Gregg  Wolff 

Karen  Elizabeth  Brown 

James  M.  Skolka 

Sharon  M.  Sifford-Wilson 

Kenneth  K.  Tarn 

Scott  M.  Browning 

Richard  M.  Sneermger 

Michael  Eric  Silverman 

Jeff  Tao 

Elizabeth  W.  Capacio 

Dean  S.  Tippett 

Joy  Felicia  Slade 

MarkJ.Titi 

Elliot  Evan  Cazes 

Henry  Tsao 

Jeffrey  Louis  Snow 

Marcos  A.  Ugarte 

Michael  Alfred  Dias 

Mark  J.  Vocci 

Jan  H.  Stahl 

Michael  A.  Wilson 

Kelly  Lynne  Fritz 

Julia  Ann  Williams 

Shelly  R.  Stelzer 

Monford  A.  Wolf 

David  B.  Goldenberg 

Marcella  A.  Wozniak 

David  Peter  Goodfriend 
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Angela  Sarah  Guarda 
Vikas  Gupta 
Jennifer  Hollywood 
Kenneth  Burton  Kochmann 
Matthew  George  Kramer 
Brian  Timothy  Lee 
Jeffrey  Scott  Masin 
Lee  Anne  Matthews 
Lorrie  Regina  Mello 
Arman  C.  Moshyedi 
All  Nasseri 
Joyce  Wysette  Neal 
Brett  Robert  Neustater 
Laura  H.  Neustater 
Janet  M.  O'Mahony 
Bertan  Ozgun 
Zinon  Mark  Pappas 
Mary  B.  W.  Porter 
Roberto  N.  Puglisi 
Robert  E.  Rainer 
Cynthia  Niemeyer  Schaeffer 
Christianne  Schoedel 
Susan  Kathleen  Shiber 
Linda  E.  Smiddy-Nelson 
Anne  E.  Sugden 
David  Lee  Taragin 
Patricia  Ann  Watkins 
Daniel  Weintraub 
Marie  Kaifer  Za|kowicz 




Number  of  Donors:  78 

Participation:  50.98% 

Total  Contributions:  3.960  00 

Average  Gift:  50.77 

Eligio  B.  Aguhob  Jr. 
Syed  Ahmad 
Evan  Alpert 
Michele  Anvari 
Anthony  Aram 
Bimal  Ashar 
Claudia  Beck 
Linda  Matsas  Berger 
Christopher  Berman 
Sheryl  Berman 
Nechama  Bernhardt 
John  Bndgman 
Dan  Brody 
Catherine  Brophy 
Michael  Chiaramonte 
Daniel  J.  Choi 
Kathryn  A.  Colby 
Charles  Cole 
Jacques  Conaway 
Daniel  Crable 
Ramzi  Dagher 
William  Dubiel 
Jeffrey  Dubin 
Paul  Dyer 
Annette  Fineberg 
Stuart  Framm 
Rick  Gehlert 
David  Gentry 
Howard  Goldberg 
Anthony  Guarino 
Elizabeth  Halloran 


Jonathan  Hamburger 

Donna  Hanes 

Samia  Hasan 

Rebecca  Heaps 

Chan-Hing  Ho 

Robert  Horn 

Joseph  Hsu 

Reemajalah 

Todd  Kihara 

David  Kossoff 

Katherine  Laessig 

Kenneth  Lee 

Thomas  C.  Lee 

Jean  Lighthall 

Robert  Malamis 

Joseph  L.  Manley 

Scott  Mann 

Wendell  H.  McKay 

Claudia  Montgomery-Hays 

Minh  Van  Ngo 

Joyce  Owens 

Belur  Patel 

Theresa  Peet 

Huong  Pham 

David  Pimentel 

Judith  Racoosin 

Lisa  Kolste  Rakowski 

Ronald  T.  Rakowski 

Andrew  Rhinehart 

Morton  Rinder 

Michael  Ritondo 

Tony  L.  Robucci 

Wilbur  R.  Roese 

Andrew  Rosenstem 

Elizabeth  Scanto 

Jennifer  Schuette 

Richard  Heston  Seidel 

Anita  Sethi 

Joel  Turner 

John  M.  Vaeth 

Divya  Verma 

Toan  Robert  Vu 

Trumer  Wagner 

Donna  B.  Willey 

Seymour  Williams 

Lisa  I.  Wolf 

Pamela  Wright 


Number  of  Donors: 
Participation: 
Total  Contributions: 
Average  Gift: 

Barbara  Alexander 
Steven  Avezzano 
Gregory  M   Brouse 
Susan  Brouse 
Angela  Brown 
Paulette  Browne 
Stephanie  Call 
Virginia  Carangal 
Patricia  Choi 
Craig  Colliver 
Kathryn  M.  Connor 
Michael  Cushner 
Jonathan  Efron 


45 

30.61% 
1.745.00 
38.78 


Martin  English 
David  Figucia 
James  Foster 
Michael  Gallagher 
Steven  Hockstein 
Debra  B.  Hum 
Patricia  Jen 
Mark  Keenan 
Susan  King 
Karen  E.  Konkel 
Faye  Moul  Lari 
David  Leonard 
Andy  Lieberman 
Denis  Lin 
Jeffrey  Magaziner 
Vivek  Malhotra 
Gina  Massoglia 
Amal  Mattu 
Stacy  Oshry 
Deborah  Packer 
Shauna  Paylor 
Anita  Petteway 
Michael  Pulley 
Douglas  Seeb 
Aminatu  J.  Shehu 
Lynn  H.  Shin 
David  Sigman 
Giles  Simpson 
Michael  W.  Stasko 
Chrisanthi  Subasinghe 
John  White 
Lore  B  Wootton 

1   9  94 


Number  of  Donors:  32 

Participation:  25.00% 

Total  Contributions:  1 ,370.00 

Average  Gift:  42.81 

Denise  G  Angus 
Richard  Youn  Bae 
Kourosh  Baghelai 
Maureen  Baxley 
Lauren  Berkow 
Konni  E.  Brmgman 
Penny  Brown 
Andrew  C   Bushnell 
Suzanne  Carr 
Charles  Wendell  Curtis 
Jeremy  P.  Finkelstein 
Michelle  A.  Fontenelle 
Demitrous  Frazier 
Beth  B.  Hogans 
Jun  W.  Kim 
Claudia  Krasnoff 
Scott  E   LaBorwit 
John  A.  Lippert 
Connie  Marie  McRill 
Bahador  Momeni 
Christopher  Moore 
Lisa  Nguyen 
George  A  Porter 
Gail  Fredericks  Russell 
Ronald  Silverman 
Jon  Simon 

Andrew  Lawrence  Smock 
Brian  Snyder 


EleniJ.  Solos-Kountouns 
Susan  Carla  Stone 
Karla  Vana 
Patrick  J.  Wynnyk 

1  995 

Number  of  Donors:  27 

Participation:  18.37% 

Total  Contributions:  I ,  I  30  00 

Average  Gift:  4185 

Steven  Blash 

James  Boler 

Sufen  Chiu 

Beth  Mane-Arciprete  Comeau 

Ramona  Daryani 

Deanna  Dooley 

Kevin  Dooley 

Michael  Gray 

Charlotte  Harward 

Jeanne  Hebb-DeFeo 

Karrar  Husain 

Meredith  Josephs 

Amsale  Ketema 

Jessica  H.  Kim 

Andrew  Kupersmith 

Katherine  Layton 

James  Liszewski 

Diana  McClinton 

Edward  L  McDaniel 

Suman  Mishra 

John  P.  Moriarty 

Lori  Slezak 

Theodore  S.  Takata 

Vinay  Thohan 

James  Trumble 

David  Vroman 

Scott  Winiecki 

I  996 

Number  of  Donors:  46 

Participation:  28.75% 

Total  Contributions:  1.655.00 

Average  Gift:  35.98 

Scott  Becker 
Lesly  Berger 
Christian  Bounds 
Richard  Broth 
Maureen  G.  Burdett 
Lisa  Cannada 
Eric  Carr 
Lourdes  Cayosa 
Ellie  Cohen 
Joy  Collins 
Robert  Corder 
Marcia  Cort 
Teresa  Cox 
Dennis  Garver 
Carol  Goundry 
Janet  Higgins 
Charles  Brett  Hofmann 
Eric  Hughes 
Julie  Hurlock 
Allison  Jensen 
Kathleen  Kadow 


Frederick  Kaplan 
Bryan  Klepper 
Yael  Lehman 
Sara  Levin 
Yale  Liang 
Patricia  Liszewski 
Luis  Llerena 
Cheryl  Lohman 
David  Mandell 
Anne  Martello 
Mary  Martello 
Annemane  McCabe 
Vicki  Mellott 
Lisa  Miller 
Homero  Mui 
Jeanette  Nazanan 
Donna  M.  Osikowicz 
Ken  Richards 
Jessica  Rosenbaum 
Angela  Mary  Smedley 
Brenda  Stokes 
Kenneth  Tepper 
Jon  R.  Von  Visger 
Jill  Whittaker 
James  Widmaier  Jr. 


Dr.  Mohamed  S.  Al-lbrahim 

Dr.  Bradley  E.  Alger 

Dr.  Lindsay  S.  Alger 

Dr  Akshay  N.  Amin 

Dr.  Safuh  Attar 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  F.M.  Baker 

Dr.  C.  William  Balke 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Barnet 

Dr  Gregory  Kent  Bergey 

Dr  Michael  A  Berman 

Dr  Eugene  R.  Bleecker 

Dr.  Miriam  G.  Blitzer 

Dr.  Angela  H.  Brodie 

Dr.  Brian  J.  Browne 

Dr.  Joseph  W.  Burnett 

Dr.  David  R  Burt 

Dr.  E.W.Campbell  Jr. 

Dr  Edwin  Chen 

Dr  Maimon  M.  Cohen 

Dr  R  Ben  Dawson 

Dr  Maria  E.  Delgado 

Dr.  Mark  Domenick 

Dr.  Sudhir  K.  Dutta 

Dr.  Robert  Edelman 

Dr.  Howard  M.  Eisenberg 

Dr.  Ollie  R.  Eylar 

Dr  Marianne  E.  Felice 

Dr  V.R.  Felipa 

Dr.  Charlotte  Ferencz 

Dr.  Kevin  S.  Ferentz 

Dr.  Michael  L.  Fisher 

Dr.  William  R.  Flinn 

Dr.  James  P.  G.  Flynn 

Dr.  Fouad  E.  Gellad 

Dr.  Lewis  J.  Goldfine 

Dr.  William  C.  Gray 

Dr.  Denise  M.  Harmening 

Dr.  Albert  Hybl 

Dr  Anthony  L  Imbembo 

Dr  Guiseppe  Inesi 
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Dr.  Mahmood  Jaberi 

Dr.  R  Baumann 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Muangsombut  Jesad 

Mr.  Theodore  Robnett 

Florida  Ear,  Nose  &  Throat 

Dr.  Mahmood  Jahromi 

Mrs.  Mary  S.C.  Bell 

Ms  Kelli  Johnson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  L.  Romane 

Specialists.  PA 

Dr.  Roberto  A.  Jodorkovsky 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Ben|amin 

Mrs  Gertrude  Kaplan 

Dr.  M.  Roque 

Frank  C.  Marino  Foundation 

Dr.  John  A.  Kastor 

Dr.  C.  Berkowitz 

Mrs.  Jack  Kapland 

Dr.  J.  Ruth 

Glaxo  Wellcome.  Inc. 

Dr.  Karen  Kotloff 

Dr.  S  Bham 

Dr.  Aaron  Kenigsberg 

Dr.  Gholam  Sadjadi 

Hoechst  Marion  Roussel.  Inc. 

Dr.  Allan  Krumholz 

Dr.  Bessie  Blair 

Mrs.  Nancy  L.  Keshishian 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Sadowsky 

Howard  County  Medical  Society 

Dr.  Joseph  R.  Lakowicz 

Dr.  Alexander  Bogdaschewsky 

Dr.  R.  Kho 

Dr.  M.  Sagin 

IBM  Corporation 

Dr.  John  Lion 

Dr  George  Bone 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  D.  Kim 

Dr.  Nicholas  J.  Sards 

Lois  &  Irving  Blum  Foundation 

Dr.  Linda  L  Lutz 

Dr.  Ernest  Borden 

Dr  &  Mrs.  S.  W.  Kim 

Mr.  Joseph  Savitt 

Merck  &  Company.  Inc. 

Dr.  Colin  F.  Mackenzie 

Dr.  Helen  Boyer 

Dr  Christie  Lamping 

Dr.  A.  Schaeffer 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Mftg  Co. 

Dr.  David  B.  Mallott 

Dr.  J.  Brayton 

Mr.  Erik  Landvik 

Dr.  P.  Scholz 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Dr.  M.  Jane  Mat|asko 

Dr.  Dale  Buchbinder 

Dr  R.  Lapidano 

Dr.  Marcia  F.  Schwartz 

Tenneco  Management  Co. 

Dr.  Wolfgang  J.  Mergner 

Dr.  J.  Bulkeley 

Mr  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Laverson 

Mrs.  Pearl  Rapoport  Shuman 

UMMS  Alumni  Association 

Dr.  John  E.  Miller 

Mrs  Ruthann  Burkey 

Dr.  Dorothy  Lee 

Dr.  Helene  Segal 

International.  Inc. 

Dr.  Stuart  E.  Mirvis 

Dr  &  Mrs.  C.  Camacho 

Dr.  J.  Lee 

Dr.  M   Seidelman 

Washington  Square 

Dr.J.C.  Muniz 

Dr  A  Canlas 

Dr.  Yu-Chen  Lee 

Estate  of  Mrs  Helen  Shelley 

Productions,  Inc. 

Dr.  Herbert  L.  Muncie 

Dr.  Harry  Cantrell 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  W,  Lesch 

Dr.  Young  Shin 

Wells  Fargo  &  Company 

Dr.  Roy  A.  M.  Myers 

Dr.  V  Carag 

Dr.  William  Levy 

Dr.  Evan  Siegel 

Dr  Prasanna  Nair 

Dr.  Karen  Carnngton 

Dr  Bernard  Levy 

Dr  Albert  Simmonds 

Dr  Dror  Paley 

Mrs  Isabelita  Casibang 

Mrs.  Georgia  Lezis 

Mrs.  Madrian  F.  Snyder 

HONOR    &    HOMAGE 

Dr.  Chris  Papadopoulos 

Dr  Robert  Cendo 

Dr  Elizabeth  Lilly 

Dr.  ID.  Somerville 

The  Medical  Alumni 

Dr  Mario  L.  Penafiel 

Dr  Nancy    Centofante 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Lindado 

Mrs.  Wayne  Spiggle 

Association  accepted  dona- 

Dr. S.  Michael  Plaut 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  P.  Chang 

Mrs.  Elmer  G.  Linhardt 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Stasko 

tions  in  honor  of  the  following 

Dr.  Marcos  J.  Pupkin 

Dr.  Francis  Chiaramonte 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  P.  Lizas 

Dr.  Theodore  A.Stephens 

alumni,  students  and  friends. 

Dr.  Marshall  L.  Rennels 

Dr.  Mubashar  Choudry 

Mrs  Jane  M.  Longwell 

Mrs.  D.Jean  Stichel 

Dr.  Richard  D.  Richards 

Dr.  Joseph  Cinderella 

Dr  &  Mrs.  E.  C.  Loo 

Dr  &  Mrs  W  Summerlin 

David  L  Abramson  '59 

Dr.  Aurelio  Rodriguez 

Dr  &  Mrs.  B.  Cogan 

Dr  Paul  Lunis 

Dr.  &  Mrs  A.  Sun 

Thurston  R.  Adams  '34 

Dr.  Douglas  D  Ross 

Dr.  &  Mrs  J.  E.  Danneberger 

Dr.  M.  Mashburn 

Dr  &  Mrs  J.  Tan 

Houston  L.  Bell  '44 

Dr.  Michael  1.  Rothman 

Dr,  Florence  Davidovski 

Dr.  Douglas  Mattox 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Tang 

Morris  1.  Bierman  '81 

Dr.  Judith  D.  Rubin 

Dr  Reginald  Davis 

Dr.  David  W.  McDermott 

Dr  Bruce  T.  Taylor 

Frances  A.  Borges 

Dr.  John  H  Sadler 

Dr  &  Mrs  Le  R.  Davis 

Mrs  Carole  S   McNinch 

Dr  Mildred  Taylor 

Fred  J.  Burkey '50 
Thomas  B.  Connor  '46 
Thomas  E.  Davis  '55 
Ernest  A.  Dettborn  '5 1 

Dr.  Stephen  C.  Schimpff 

Mrs.  Patricia  M.  Davis 

Dr  Alfred  A.  Meisels 

Mrs.  Pat  Thompson 

Dr.  Ale|androJ.  Sequeira 

Dr.  John  B.  Dehoff 

Dr.  David  W  Morse 

Mrs.  Clarence  Tinsman 

Dr.  E.  L.  Sherrer 

Mrs.  Helen  S  Dettbarn 

Dr  &  Mrs  Julio  J.  Menocal 

Mrs.  Jo  Ann  Troist 

John  M.  Dennis  '45 
Ollie  R.  Eylar.  Ph.D. 

Dr.  Moon  L.  Shin 

Ms.  Sophie  F  Dopkin 

Dr.  David  L  Meyer 

Dr.  Patrick  A.  Turnes 

Dr.  David  J.  Silverman 

Dr.  Dariush  Doorandish 

Dr  Stephen  Michaels 

Dr  &  Mrs.  Anthony  Umpierre 

Abraham  Finkelstein  '27 

Dr.  Raymond  A.  S|odin 

Dr.  Ronald  Duker 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Milak 

Dr  P.  Valarao 

James  Frenkil  '37 

Dr.  Paul  D.  Stolley 

Dr.  John  W.  Eckholdt 

Dr.  John  Mitchell 

Dr  Jose  Valdes 

Dons  &  Sylvan  Fneman  '53 

Dr  George  T.  Strickland 

Dr  Penelope  Edwards 

Dr.  K.  Mithan 

Dr.  R.  Villanueva 

Milton  Ginsberg  '38 

Dr.  J.  Tyson  Tildon 

Dr.  Brian  E.  Emery 

Mrs.  Berry  J.  Molz 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Vitarello 

John  B.  Harley  '46 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Umberto  VillaSanta 

Mrs.  Dorothy  V  Espinola 

Mrs  Barbara  Mosberg 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Lutz  Von-Muehlen 

Martin  Helrich 

Mr.  Ronald  S.  Wade 

Dr.  V.  Felipa 

Dr.  R.L.  Moss 

Ms.  Lisa  M.  Walker 

Charles  M.  Henderson  '57 

Dr.  John  Windiate  Warren 

Mrs.  Augusto  Figueroajr. 

Dr.  R.  &  V.  Nair 

Dr  Mary  P.  Warner 

Sean  Houlihan 

Dr.  Matthew  Ryan  Weir 

Dr.  P.  Filipov 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  K.  K.  Namvary 

Dr.  Ira  M.  Weinstein 

Abraham  N.  Kaplan  '32 

Dr.  C.  L.  Wisseman  Jr. 

Dr.  Michael  K.  Finegan 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Narang 

Dr.  R.  Welik 

William  D.  Kaplan  '69 

Dr.  Carol  Zielke 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  N.  Fons 

Dr  S.  Nava 

Dr.  Dennis  Wentz 

Jack  Allen  Kapland  '37 

Dr.  Horst  R.  Zielke 

Mrs.  Triesta  Fowler 

Dr.  E.  Niklewski 

Dr.  Marilyn  Whitmore 

John  Littleton  '56 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  M.  C.  Frank 

Mrs.  Frances  O'Brien 

Mrs.  Marcia  R.  Wolf 

Robert  Hamilton  Longwell  '42 
The  Malinow  Family 
Robert  McCaffrey  '67 

FR 1  EN  DS 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  A.  Fnzzell 

Dr.  Robert  Orlino 

Dr.  Alan  Wright 

Mrs.  James  Gallaher 

Dr.  S.  Osman 

Dr  &  Mrs.  B  T.  Yeo 

Charles  W.  McGrady  '5  1 

Dr.  E.  Abraham 

Dr.  L.  Galvez 

Dr  &  Mrs.  B.  Oteyza 

Dr.  P.  Yim 

James  R.  McNinch  '45 

Dr.  H.  A|rawat 

Mrs.  Ann  C.  Ginsberg 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  B.  Parekh 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Yun 

Jerome  K.  Merlis 

Dr.  Nelson  Alawode 

Dr.  Alonso  Gomez 

Dr.  V.  Patanaphan 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  G.F.  Zarbm 

Wm.  H.  Mosberg  Jr.  44 

Dr.  ID  Alegado 

Dr.  Myrna  Goodman 

Mrs.  Louis  A.  Persic 

Dr.  David  Zuckerman 

The  Nataro  Family 

Dr.  Samuel  M.  Andelman 

Dr.  &  Mrs  P.  Graze 

Mrs.  Eve  B.  Petrakis 

Theodore  C.  Patterson  '62 

Dr.  William  Arnold 

Dr.  Christina  Gwozdz 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Dudley  Phillips 

CORPORATIONS    8c 

John  K.  Petrakis  '63 

Dr.  Daniel  L.  Arons 

Dr.  Gary  Hamamoto 

Mrs.  Hanna  L.  Pomerantz 

FOU  N  DATI  ONS 

F.  Mason  Sones  '43D 

Dr.  Linda  Artusio 

Mrs.  Shirley  D.  Harley 

Dr.  C.J.  Posner 

Joseph  E.  Shuman  '53 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Ashwal 

Dr.  Carolyn  Harrington 

Dr.  Alexandras  Powers 

Becton  Dickinson  Corporation 

Howard  C.  Silver 

Dr  &  Mrs.  B  M.  Azar 
Dr  &  Mrs.  D.  Badie 

Ms  Marion  Silver  Hayden 
Dr.  W.  Hijab 

Dr.  W.G.  Prescott 

Dr.  Alicia  Espmosa  Quiroga 

Bell  Atlantic  -  Maryland 
BP  America  Inc. 
Bristol-Myers  Squibb.  Corp. 
Cantor  Fitzgerald  Foundation 
Chase  Manhattan  Foundation 

Fred  L.  Stichel  '44 
The  Taylor  Family 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Y.  Bae 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Baker 
Dr  Rose  Mary  Bansack 

Dr  S.  Hiltabidle 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Hirsch 
Mrs.  Caramine  Holcomb 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Rastogi 
Dr.  Peter  Rasmussen 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  T.  C.  Ray 

Isadore  Tuerk  '34 

H.  Leonard  Warres '38 

Jay  Whitman 

Theodore  E.  Woodward  '38 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Barrera 

Dr.  James  1.  Hudson 

Dr.  J.  Reed 

CSX  Transportation,  Inc. 

John  D.  Young  Jr  '41 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  S.  Barretto 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  W.  lames 

Mrs.  Ralph  Reiter 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  Corp. 

Lois  Young  '60 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Barthel 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Im 

Dr.  Michael  H.  Rifkin 

Foundation 

Norman  Yudkoff 

Dr.  G  H  Bathon 

Mr.  Allan  D.  Jensen 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ken  Roberts 

**- 
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1  945 

Frank  J.  Ayd  Jr.,  of  Timonium, 
Md.,  is  the  editor  and  author 
of  one  of  13  chapters  of  The 
Art  of  Rational  Risperidone 
Pharmacotherapy,  published  by 
Ayd  Medical  Communica- 
tions. The  monograph  is  based 
on  symposia  in  Baltimore  in 
October  1995  and  January 
1 996  at  which  experts  spoke 
on  subjects  such  as  the  use  or 
risperidone  in  children  and 
adolescents  and  its  use  in 
treatment-refractory  obsessive 
compulsive  disorder  and 
autism  spectrum  illnesses. 

1  950 

Frank  T.  Kasik,  of  Baltimore, 
lost  his  wile,  Mary,  on  Sept. 
27,  1997. 

1  952 

Richard  A.  Sindler,  of 

Towson,  Md.,  is  an  antique 
dealer  and  part-time  radiologist. 
His  wife,  Vicki,  is  a  successful 
real  estate  agent. 

1  954 

H.  Rogers  Trapnell,  of 

ledcralsburg,  Md.,  was  profiled 

in  ,\kd  Chi's  Physician 

newsletter  in  July  1997. 
Ir.ipnell  has  practiced  medicine 
i   I  aroline  ( lounty  for  39 

years  .md  has  delivered  more 

than  3,900  babies. 


1  955 

William  F.  Krone,  of  Berlin, 
Md.,  has  a  family  practice  in 
Ocean  City.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  Maryland  Medical 
Journal  editorial  board  in  July 
1997.  Krone  was  married  to 
Billie  Viers  Clatchey  in 
September  1996.  Leonard 
Morse,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
was  given  the  Key  to  the  City 
from  Mayor  Raymond 
Mariano  at  a  recent  celebration 
held  in  his  honor. 

1  956 

Richard  L.  Plumb,  of 

Houston,  Texas,  has  a  son, 
Steven,  who  operates  his  own 
CPA  firm.  Dr.  Plumb's  daugh- 
ter, Marcia,  is  a  practicing 
rabbi  in  London. 

1  958 

Maurice  M.  Reeder  has 

moved  back  to  Potomac,  Md., 
after  20  years  as  chief  of  radi- 
ology at  the  University  of 
Hawaii  School  of  Medicine  in 
Honolulu. 

1  960 

John  D.  Hensala,  of  Lake 

Oswego,  Ore.,  retired  from  his 
private  psychiatry  practice  and 
looks  forward  to  trips  to 
Baltimore  from  time  to  time. 
Charles  B.  Volcjak  is  retired 
and  lives  in  Warren,  R.I. 


1  966 

Stuart  L.  Fine  completed  his 
first  six-year  term  as  professor 
and  chair,  department  of 
ophthalmology  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
Medical  Center,  which  is  now 
ranked  seventh  in  the  nation 
in  NIH  grant  support.  He  is 
president-elect  of  the 
Association  of  University 
Professors  of  Ophthalmology. 
Fine  received  the  Retina 
Research  Foundation  Award  of 
Merit,  a  $50,000  prize 
awarded  by  the  Retina  Society. 
His  daughter,  Karen,  son-in- 
law,  Tom,  and  their  two  chil- 
dren live  in  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.,  where  Tom  is  assistant 
professor  of  pediatric  surgery 
at  Wake  Forest  University.  His 
son,  Andy,  and  daughter-in- 
law,  Laura,  are  first-year  resi- 
dents at  the  University  of 
California-San  Francisco  after 
graduating  from  the  medical 
school  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  wife,  Ellie, 
is  still  on  prolonged  sabbatical 
as  a  teacher  at  Friends  School 
and  remains  active  in  a  num- 
ber of  volunteer  programs. 

1  96V 

Elizabeth  A.  Abel,  of  Los 

Altos,  Calif,  has  a  son. 
Barton,  who  is  a  freshman  at 
the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine.  1  le  is  a 
graduate  of  Stanford 
University  and  for  the  past 
two  years  taught  English  at  a 
high  school.  John  R. 


Stephens,  of  Newport  News, 
Va.,  has  a  son,  John,  in  the 
masters  degree  program  in  fic- 
tion writing  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  and 
a  daughter,  Clare,  in  her  senior 
year  of  dental  school  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia, 
Richmond. 

1  968 

Beverley  E.J.  Morgan,  of  San 

Francisco,  completed  a  fourth 
ophthalmology  mission  to 
Guatemala  to  treat  patients  and 
perform  surgery  in  February 
1997.  Howard  Semins,  of 
Pittsburgh,  is  president  of  the 
medical  staff  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
Pittsburgh. 


Howard  Semins 

1  969 

Malcolm  D.  Paul,  of  Fountain 
Valley,  Calif,  is  secretary  of 
the  American  Society  for 
Aesthetic  Plastic  Surgery.  Leon 
Reinstein,  of  Baltimore,  asso- 
ciate  physiatrist-in-chief  at 
Sinai  Hospital,  presented  the 
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20th  Annual  Lewis  A.  Levitt, 
M.D.,  Memorial  Lectureship. 
The  event  is  co-sponsored  by 
the  departments  of  physical 
medicine  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  Baylor  College  of 
Medicine  and  the  University 
of  Texas-Houston.  His  lectures 
were  entitled  "When  Medical 
Worlds  Collide:  The  Physician 
Surplus  Meets  Managed 
Care,"  "Reengineering  PM&R 
and  Yourself  for  the  21st 
Century,"  and  "PM&R 
Survival  Strategies  for  the  21st 
Century." 

1  970 

Jerome  D.  Aronowitz,  of  Boca 
Raton,  Fla.,  has  a  daughter, 
Jessica,  attending  Wellesley 
College,  where  she  is  studying 
pre-med  and  playing  guard  on 
the  varsity  basketball  team. 
Walker  L.  Robinson  is  direc- 
tor of  pediatric  neurosurgery 
at  the  N.J.  Neuroscience 
Institute,  Edison,  and  professor 
of  neurosurgery  at  the  Seton 
Hall  School  of  Graduate 
Medical  Education,  South 
Orange. 

1  971 

Michael  J.  Maloney  is  on  a 
six-month  sabbatical  to  study 
brain  imaging.  He  is  director 
of  child  psychiatry  at 
Children's  Hospital  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati. 
Robert  E.  Sharrock,  of  Bryan, 
Ohio,  was  named  Family 
Physician  of  the  Year  by  the 
Ohio  Academy  of  Family 
Physicians. 


1  972 

Elizabeth  Brown,  of  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass.,  is  associate  direc- 
tor of  the  General  Clinical 
Research  Center  at  Boston 
University  School  of 
Medicine.  Deborah  J. 
Brandchaft-Matro,  of 
Westfield,  N.J.,  has  a  son, 
Daniel,  who  is  a  freshman  at 
Williams  College.  Nelson  H. 
Hendler,  of  Stevenson,  Md., 
was  named  Entrepreneur  of 
the  Year  by  the  Loyola  College 
(Md.)  Chapter  of  Beta 
Gamma  Sigma,  the  national 
honor  society  for  institutions 
accredited  by  the  American 
Assembly  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business.  Hendler 
is  founder  and  clinical  director 
of  the  Mensana  Clinic.  Joseph 
D.  Moser,  of  Annapolis,  Md., 
is  VPMA  at  Anne  Arundel 
Medical  Center. 

1  973 

Charles  G.  Elliott,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  is  governor  of  the 
Utah  chapter  of  the  American 
College  of  Physicians.  His 
term  extends  until  2001. 

1  974 

Barry  S.  Gold,  of  Baltimore, 
wrote  a  section  on  venomous 
bites  and  stings  for  the  Merck 
Manual  and  successfully 
treated  a  king  cobra  bite  in 
Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 


1  975 

David  R.  Moseman,  of  Pulaski, 
Va.,  is  a  fellow  in  the  American 
College  of  Physicians.  James  H. 
Somerville,  of  Edina,  Minn., 
specializes  in  critical  care  and 
nephrology  and  has  three  chil- 
dren in  grades  11,9,  and  6. 

1  976 

Harry  C.  Knipp,  of 

Reisterstown,  Md.,  completed 
a  second  term  as  president  of 
the  Maryland  Radiological 
Society  and  was  elected  to  a 
three-year  term  as  counselor  to 
the  American  College  of 
Radiology  for  Maryland.  In 
June,  Dr.  Knipp  was  elected 
president  of  the  medical  stall 
at  Carroll  County  General 
Hospital. 

1  977 

Marc  S.  Bresler  is  in  his  tenth 
year  of  full-time  teaching  on 
the  faculty  at  the  UCLA-affili- 
ated Kaiser  Permanente  Family 
Practice  Residency  Program. 
Donald  J.  Gordon,  Ph.D.,  of 
Helotes,  Texas,  is  professor 
and  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  emergency  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Texas 
Health  Sciences  Center-San 
Antonio.  He  received  the 
1996-97  J.  KentTnnkle 
Award  for  outstanding  overall 
achievement  and  dedication 
by  a  health  professional, 
awarded  by  the  San  Antonio 
Division  of  the  American 
Heart  Association. 


1  978 

Douglas  E  Bowman  Jr. 

opened  Bowman  Health 
Center,  a  rural  health  clinic  in 
Smethport,  Pa.  Amy  J.  Byer, 
of  North  Bethesda,  Md.,  is 
president  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Medical  Society. 
Laurence  A.  Doyle,  of  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  is  a  medical 
oncology  associate  professor  at 
the  University  of  Maryland, 
doing  basic  science  research 
and  clinical  work,  while  trying 
to  survive  his  daughter's  teen 
years.  Stephen  A.  Valenti  is 
associate  medical  director  of 
the  Central  Maryland  Heart 
Center  and  Catheterization 
Laboratory  in  Columbia,  Md. 
He  is  clinical  assistant  professor 
in  the  department  of  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Bruce  E.  Weneck,  of 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  coached  a 
girls'  YMCA  soccer  team 
(under- 14)  to  a  tournament 
victory  in  Mercersburg,  Pa. 
The  team  captured  the 
championship  with  four 
consecutive  wins.  Neil  Warres, 
of  Baltimore,  is  past  president 
of  the  Maryland  Psychiatric 
Society. 

1  979 

Mary  C.  McKay  sold  her 
private  pediatric  practice  to 
Texas  Children's  P.A.  in 
January  1996  "like  most  of  the 
pediatricians  in  Houston." 
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1  980 

Robert  R.  ArtwobJ  is  practicing 
general  surgery  in  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  and  he  invites  friends 
to  contact  him.  Kenneth  A. 
Fox,  of  Ketchum,  Idaho,  has 
retired  from  his  practice  of 
radiation  oncology  and 
currently  practices  skiing  in 
Sun  Valley  M.  Lawrence 
Kaplan,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
U.S.  Army  Reserve,  is  serving 
nine  months  in  Operation 
Joint  Guard,  the  peace-enforc- 
ing mission  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina.  His  wife,  Lori, 
and  daughter,  Leslie,  remain  at 
home  in  Longwood,  Fla. 
Margaret  E.  McCahill  is  the 
founding  director  of  the 
University  of  California-San 
Diego  combined  family 
medicine-psychiatry  residency 
program.  The  program  is 
unique  in  that  the  residents 
have  their  clinics  at  St. 
Vincent  dePaul  Village 
Medical  Clinic,  which  serves 
the  homeless  community  of 
San  Diego  County.  Paul  E. 
Whittaker,  of  Harbor,  Wash., 
was  selected  for  promotion  to 
colonel  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Medical  Corps.  He  is  chief  of 
the  family  practice  residency 
clinic  at  the  Madigan  Army 
Medical  Centei  and  a  graduate 
dI  the  Army  War  College. 
Whittaker  is  working  on  a 
master's  degree  in  business 
management. 


1  982 

J.  Philip  Hall  of  Coalport,  Pa., 
is  consulting  physician  for  the 
Penn  State-Altoona  campus. 
Constance  J.  Johnson,  of 
Ellicott  City,  Md.,  is  associate 
professor  of  neurology  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Jonothan 
Lee  Miller,  of  San  Rafael, 
Calif,  recently  completed  a 
spine  fellowship  at  Stanford. 

1  983 

Milton  S.  Sniadach  Jr.  is 

chairman  and  director  of  the 
department  of  anesthesia  at  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital  in  Denver. 
He  and  his  wife,  Marjorie, 
have  three  children:  Amanda, 
Milly  and  Bradley. 

1  984 

David  R.  Lee,  of  Hollidaysburg, 
Pa.,  has  joined  a  large  ob/gyn 
group  in  Altoona. 

1  985 

Frederick  M.  Gessner,  of 

Yorktown,  Va.,  has  two 
daughters:  Lauren,  3,  and 
Victoria,  1. 

1  986 

Jeffrey  Abrams,  of  Warrenton, 
Va.,  announces  the  birth  of  his 
son,  Jason,  in  January  1997. 
Abrams  has  advanced  to  fellow- 
ship in  the  American  College 
of  Physicians.  Thomas  F.  Kelly 
and  his  family  have  moved  to 
1  lagcrstown,  Md.,  where  Kelly 
is  on  the  si. ill  ,ii  the  Robin- 


wood  Surgery  Center.  Celeste 
B.  Wiser,  of  Baltimore,  and  her 
husband,  Dr.  Eric  van  Schoor, 
announce  the  birth  of  Tess 
Nikia  in  July  1997. 


Hardeep  S.  Dhindsa 

1  987 

Hardeep  S.  Dhindsa  is 

returning  to  Riyadh,  Saudi 
Arabia,  where  he  has  been 
appointed  consultant  in  the 
vitreoretinal  division  of  the 
King  Khaled  Eye  Specialist 
Hospital.  Dhindsa  and 
his  wife,  Shilpa,  have  two 
children,  Ryan  and  Kyle.  Lisa 
Ann  DiMarzio  is  busy  in 
private  practice  in  Annapolis, 
Md.  She  and  her  husband, 
Kevin  O'Keefe,  M.D.   85, 
have  a  daughter.  Adam  H. 
Fischler,  of  Virginia  Beach, 
Va.,  and  his  wife,  Barbara, 
announce  the  birth  of  Michael 
Alexander. 


1  988 

Jeffrey  P.  Ross,  of  Albuquerque, 
N.M.,  is  in  private  practice 
specializing  in  infectious 
diseases  and  internal  medicine, 
and  is  a  clinical  faculty  mem- 
ber at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico.  Ross  enjoys  the 
mountains  and  low  humidity. 
Kelley  Willis  Sullivan,  of 
Orlando,  Fla.,  and  her 
husband,  Steven,  celebrate  the 
birth  of  Eamon  Spencer,  their 
first  child. 

1  989 

Erin  R.  Drew,  of  Baltimore, 
recently  married  Cedric 
Spruill.  Ann  L.  Mattson,  of 
Durango,  Colo.,  has  opened  a 
private  practice  for  integrated 
women's  health  and  specializes 
in  ob/gyn.  Jenny  Y.  Moy  mar- 
ried Emanuel  Fu  on  April  26, 
1997;  they  live  in  Rockville,  Md. 

1  990 

Clara  A.  Bozievich  is  chief 
clinical  officer  at  Northcoast 
Behavioral  Healthcare  System's 
North  Campus  in  Cleveland, 
after  completing  a  fellowship 
in  forensic  psychiatry  at  Case 
Western  Reserve  University. 
Julia  D.  Oakley,  of  Keedysville, 
Md.,  is  chair  of  the  department 
of  pediatrics  at  Washington 
County  Hospital.  She  contin- 
ues as  EMS  pediatric  medical 
director  and  as  pediatric 
trauma  liaison  for  the  hospi- 
tal's trauma  committee  and  in 
her  practice.  A.  Compton 
Phillips  and  her  husband, 
Louis,  recently  welcomed 
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their  first  child,  Tate 
Anderson.  Phillips  continues 
her  practice  part-time  in 
Severna  Park,  Md.  Scott  I. 
Silas,  of  Daytona  Beach,  Fla., 
is  a  full  partner  and  director  of 
sports  medicine  for  the 
Orthopedic  Center  of  Volusia, 
with  offices  in  Daytona  Beach, 
Ormond  Beach  and  New 
Smyrna  Beach.  His  wife, 
Karan,  is  a  physical  therapist 
originally  from  Baltimore. 
They  were  married  on 
Valentine's  Day  1997.  Magesh 
Sundaram,  of  Miami,  has 
accepted  a  faculty  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  professor, 
division  of  surgical  oncology, 
at  the  University  of  Miami 
School  of  Medicine. 

1  991 

Karen  E.  Brown  is  assistant 
professor  of  internal  medicine 
at  Yale  University.  In  February, 
she  married  Dr.  Phillip 
Brewer,  an  emergency  depart- 
ment physician.  Elizabeth  W. 
Capacio,  of  Joppa,  Md.,  and 
her  husband,  Ben,  announce 
the  birth  of  their  second  child, 
Grace  Elizabeth,  born  Jan.  27, 
1996.  Jennifer  Hollywood,  of 
Easton,  Md.,  announces  the 
birth  of  Amanda  Marie, born 
April  23,  1997.  Matthew  G. 
Kramer,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  his  wife,  Marianne, 
announce  the  birth  of  Kelsey 
Marie,  their  third  child,  born 
July  22,  1997.  Kaarkuzhali  B. 
Krishnamurthy,  of  Dedham, 
Mass.,  and  her  husband,  Ram 
Chavali,  have  a  baby  named 


Suriya.  Lisa  Marie  Beaudet,  of 
Takoma  Park,  Md.,  works  at 
Washington  Hospital  Center 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  after 
completing  a  fellowship  in 
cytopathology  at  the  Medical 
College  of  Virginia,  Richmond. 

1  993 

Nechama  Bernhardt  is  in  a 
private  neurology  practice  in 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  after  com- 
pleting a  one-year  cognitive 
neurology  fellowship  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 
John  M.  Vaeth,  of  Timonium, 
Md.,  an  attending  psychiatrist 
on  the  crisis  intervention  unit 
at  Sheppard  Pratt  Health 
System,  spends  much  of  his 
time  on  an  18-piece  "Mood 
Swings  Big  Band"  with  his 
wife,  Melo. 

1  993 

Paulette  Browne,  of  Chicago, 
is  serving  a  fellowship  in 
reproductive  endocrinology 
and  infertility  at  Rush- 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke's 
Medical  Center,  after  complet- 
ing an  ob/gyn  residency  at  the 
University  of  Vermont. 
Ronald  Cucina  is  enjoying 
private  practice  in  western 
Georgia.  Heather  E.  Houck  is 
in  private  practice,  specializing 
in  dermatology  and  dermato- 
logic  surgery  in  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.  John  Hung  has 
completed  his  second  year  of 
residency  in  emergency 
medicine  at  the  University  of 
California-Los  Angeles. 
Douglas  A.  Smith,  of  Arbutus, 


The  Medical  Alumni  Association 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how  the  Medical  Alumni  Association 
is  governed?  A  board  of  directors,  listed  on  the  contents  page 
of  this  magazine,  oversees  activities  of  the  Association.  It 
consists  of  five  officers  and  nine  directors.  The  board  has 
several  standing  committees  which  oversee  reunion,  alumni 
awards,  board  nominations,  bylaws,  budget  and  finances, 
preservation  of  Davidge  Hall,  and  production  of  The  Bulletin 
magazine.  Many  proposals  and  policies  are  studied  on  the 
committee  level  before  presentation  to  the  full  board  and 
general  membership. 

The  Board  meets  four  times  each  year  in  addition  to  the 
annual  business  meeting  during  Reunion.  Dues-paying 
members  are  invited  to  attend  meetings  and  are  encouraged 
to  notify  board  members  or  the  alumni  office  of  their  interest 
in  becoming  actively  involved.  For  more  information  please 
contact  Larry  Pitrof,  executive  director,  at  410-706-7454. 


Md.,  is  serving  a  one-year  fel- 
lowship in  forensic  psychiatry 
at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
after  completing  a  psychiatry 
residency  at  Sheppard  Pratt 
Health  System.  He  also  has  a 
limited  private  practice. 
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Penny  Brown,  of  Brookline, 
Mass.,  is  in  the  final  year  of 
her  ob/gyn  residency.  Andrew 
C.  Bushnell,  of  Cooperstown, 
N.Y.,  works  in  the  land  of  the 
Baseball  Hall  of  Fame.  Jeremy 
P.  Finkelstein,  of  Houston, 


Texas,  extends  greetings  to  his 
classmates.  He  says  it's  great  to 
be  out  of  residency!  Jay 
Penafiel,  of  Baltimore,  is  chief 
resident  for  the  department  of 
medicine  at  Mercy  Medical 
Center  and  will  pursue  a  cardi- 
ology fellowship  at  the 
University  of  Maryland. 
George  A.  Porter,  of  Hamden, 
Conn.,  is  serving  a  pediatric 
cardiology  fellowship  at  Yale 
New  Haven  Hospital.  Kenneth 
Sibila,  of  Baltimore,  joined 
Towson  Medical  Associates 
after  completing  a  family  med- 
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Did  You  Know  The 
Recently  Passed  Tax  Law 
May  Affect  You? 


The  tax  legislation  which  was  signed  into  law  earlier 
this  year  impacted  several  areas  of  the  tax  code 
including: 

•IRAs 

•  Capital  Gains 

•  Estates 

Are  you  taking  advantage  of  all  of  the  changes  that 
could  help  you  and  your  family,  now  and  in  the  future? 
If  you'd  like  more  information  on  the  new  tax  law 
can  benefit  you,  call  the  MetLife  representative 
listed  below. 

William  A.  Coffey,  Jr.,  F.T.C 

9515  Deereco  Road,  Suite  701 

Timonium,  MD  21093 

410-218-4220 

MetLife 

MELPIN6  YOU  MAKE  SENSE  OF  IT  ALL 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York,  NY  10010 
9708229T(xFL,l!T)  ML1C-LD 


CLASS  NOTES 


icine  residency.  Amy  F. 
Singleton  married  Robert 
Church,  RN,  on  Oct.  6,  1996. 
She  is  a  clinical  instructor  of 
emergency  medicine  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York- 
Brooklyn  and  an  attending 
physician,  after  completing  an 
emergency  medicine  residency 
at  UMMS.  Joseph  A.  Tyndall, 
of  Melville,  N.Y.,  is  an  attend- 
ing physician  at  Brooklyn 
Hospital  Center,  with  a  faculty 
appointment  at  New  York 
University,  after  completing  an 
emergency  medicine  residency 
at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Santosh  J.  Vetticaden,  of 
Morris  Plains,  N.J.,  is  director 


Keep  in  Touch 

We  enjoy  hearing  from 
alumni  and  hope  you  enjoy 
reading  about  the  avoca- 
tions, professional  accom- 
plishments and  personal 
milestones  of  your  col- 
leagues. Please  help  keep 
us  informed.  Write  to  Class 
Notes  Editor.  Medical  Alumni 
Association,  522  West 
Lombard  Street,  Baltimore, 
MD  21201-1627.  Or,  get  in 
touch  by  phone,  410-706- 
7454,  FAX,  410-706-3658,  or 
email,  maa@medalumni. 
umaryland.edu 


of  clinical  research  at 
Whitehall-Robins  Healthcare 
division  of  American  Home 
Products,  after  completing  an 
internal  medicine  residency  at 
Baylor  College  of  Medicine. 

1  995 

Jeanne  Hebb-DeFeo,  of 

Millersville,  Md.,  announces 
the  birth  of  a  son,  Brendan, 
born  April  21,  1997.  He  joins 
3-year-old  Patrick.  Tracey 
Hoke  begins  a  pediatric  cardi- 
ology fellowship  at  Johns 
Hopkins  in  July.  Her  husband, 
George  Hoke,  is  looking  for  a 
general  internal  medicine  posi- 
tion to  begin  then.  Avolonne 
Morgan,  of  Houston,  Texas,  is 
in  year  three  of  a  pediatric  resi- 
dency at  the  University  of 
Texas-Houston.  Steven 
Svoboda  married  Emma 
Hartridge  on  May  3,  1997, 
and  is  serving  an  orthopaedic 
residency  at  Walter  Reed  Army 
Hospital, Washington,  D.C. 

1  996 

Chimene  Liburd  and  her 
husband,  Derek  Brown,  DDS 
'95,  of  Glen  Burnie,  Md.,  are 
the  parents  of  Maya  Ariel 
Brown,  born  on  Aug.  14, 
1997.  Jeanette  Nazarian,  of 
Baltimore,  is  a  resident  in  the 
combined  internal  medicine/ 
emergency  medicine  program 
at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
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Irving  E.  Blecher  '28 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
August  6,  1997 

George  J.  Sawyer  Jr.   30 

Charlotte,  N.C. 
October  6,  1997 
Sawyer  opened  a  general 
medicine  practice  at  his 
home  in  Northeast  Baltimore 
in  1937,  which  he  main- 
tained until  retiring  in  1976. 
The  first  floor  of  his  home 
included  a  waiting  room  and 
office.  He  had  no  reception- 
ist and  even  answered  the 
phone  and  opened  the  door 
for  patients.   Sawyer's  charges 
had  remained  basically 
unchanged  for  almost  50 
years:  an  office  visit  cost  $2; 
a  daytime  visit  was  $4;  and  a 
nighttime  call  was  $5.  After 
retiring,  he  earned  a  master's 
degree  in  liberal  arts  in  1981. 
His  wife,  Thelma  Caldwell,  a 
nurse,  died  in  1991.  He  is 
survived  by  sons,  George  III 
and  Robert,  five  grandchil- 
dren and  two  great-grand- 
children. 

Mortimer  Abrashkin  '32 

Coral  Springs,  Fla. 
June  26,  1997 
Abrashkin  received  a  bache- 
lor's degree  from  Yale 
University  in  1928.  Upon 
receiving  his  medical  degree, 
he  served  an  internship  at 
Kings  County  Hospital  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  residen- 
cies at  Bellevue  Hospital  in 
New  York  and  Baylor 
University  in  Houston. 


During  World  War  II,  he  was 
a  medical  officer  with  the 
U.S.  Army.  He  practiced 
physical  medicine  and  reha- 
bilitation in  Hollywood,  Fla., 
but  impaired  health  forced 
him  into  early  retirement.  A 
lower  back  injury  he  suffered 
in  Honolulu  in  1942  resulted 
in  extensive  spinal  stenosis 
with  neurological  complica- 
tions in  the  lower  extremities 
which  developed  in  the 
1970s.  After  an  auto  accident 
in  1975,  he  underwent 
extensive  radical  neurosurgery 
for  decompression  of  the 
entire  lumbar  spine;  he  also 
experienced  head  injuries 
from  the  accident.  Abrashkin 
and  his  sister,  Deana,  were 
generous  to  the  School  of 
Medicine.  Their  gifts 
included  a  solid  brass  chande- 
lier which  hangs  in  Davidge 
Halls  Anatomical  Theater. 
The  gift  was  made  in  1 984  as 
renovation  work  was  com- 
pleted on  the  building. 
Abrashkin  is  survived  by  his 
sister. 

Jose  T.  Pico  '33 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 
December  19,  1996 
Pico  completed  an  internship 
at  the  University  of 
Maryland  Hospital  and  a  res- 
idency in  surgery  at  Dr.  Pila's 
Clinic  in  Ponce,  Puerto  Rico. 
He  completed  a  post-gradu- 
ate basic  course  in  otolaryn- 
gology at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1936.  Pico 
was  named  professor  of  oto- 


laryngology and  chief  of  that 
section  at  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  School  of 
Medicine  in  1952  and  served 
in  that  capacity  until  retiring 
in  1976.  He  was  married  to 
Ines  Maria  Abarca  and 
enjoyed  deep-sea  fishing. 

Edward  E  Cotter  '35 

Baltimore,  Md. 
October  31,  1997 
Cotter  completed  an  intern- 
ship at  University  Hospital 
and  residency  in  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Maryland 
and  Vanderbilt  University 
Hospital  from  1936-40.  He 
was  a  Hitchcock  Fellow  in 
neurosurgery  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  from 
1940-42.  From  1942-45, 
Cotter  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army.  He  entered  private 
practice  in  1946  and  held 
several  positions  with  the  VA 
Hospital,  University  of 
Maryland  Hospital  and  the 
University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine.  Cotter 
served  on  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association  board  of 
directors  and  was  elected 
97th  president  in  1971. 
Other  positions  included 
president  of  the  Baltimore 
City  Medical  Society;  board 
of  directors,  Maryland 
Hospital  Service;  board  of 
trustees,  Hospital  Council  of 
Maryland,  Inc.;  medical 
advisory  board,  Maryland 
Chapter,  M.S.  Society;  and 
the  Governor's  Commission 
to  study  plans  for  the  expan- 


sion of  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Cotter  was  mar- 
ried to  Helen  Mary,  who  also 
is  deceased,  and  is  survived 
by  one  son  and  two  grand- 
children. 

Richard  W.  Worthington  Jr. 
'38 

Irvine,  Calif. 

Max  Samuel  Sadove  '39 

North  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
July  15,  1997 

Sadove  completed  an  intern- 
ship at  St.  Agnes  Hospital  in 
Baltimore  and,  as  a  captain  in 
the  U.S.  Army  Medical 
Corps,  served  in  the 
European  theater  from  1941- 
45.  He  completed  an  anes- 
thesiology residency  at  the 
VA  Hospital  in  Hines,  111.,  in 
1948.  The  following  year, 
Sadove  was  named  director  of 
the  division  of  anesthesiology, 
department  of  surgery,  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  He  also 
headed  the  departments  of 
anesthesiology  at  the  Hines 
VA  Hospital  and  the  West 
Side  VA  Hospital  from  1954- 
71 .  Sadove  was  a  leader  in 
anesthesia  research  and  in  the 
training  of  physician  and 
dental  specialists  and  served 
as  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  anesthesiology  at 
Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke's 
Medical  Center  in  Chicago 
from  1971-79.  Sadove  was  an 
early  and  vocal  innovator  in 
pain  management  both  for 
patients  suffering  from 
chronic  pain  and  for 
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improved  local  and  regional 
operative  techniques.  With 
the  opening  of  China  to  the 
West  in  1 974,  he  was  one  of 
a  handful  of  academic  physi- 
cians who  visited  and  studied 
acupunctures  efficacy  in  ani- 
mals and  humans.  Following 
his  retirement  from  the  chair- 
manship at  Rush,  he  contin- 
ued to  teach  and  conduct 
research  at  the  Rush  Pain 
Center,  which  he  founded  in 
1975.  He  retired  from  the 
Pain  Center  in  1988.  During 
his  career,  Sadove  was 
involved  with  numerous  pro- 
fessional activities,  consultant 
to  many  local  hospitals  and 
governmental  agencies,  and 
published  extensively  on  his 
research  into  the  use  of  curare 
agents,  acupuncture,  spinal 
anesthesia  and  anesthetics  in 
the  outpatient  setting.  Sadove 
was  the  author  of  1 8  books. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Ethel,  three  children  and  six 
grandchildren. 

Jonas  S.  Rosenberg  '41 

Denver,  Colo. 
August  1997 
Rosenberg  completed  an 
internship  at  Beth  Israel 
Hospital  in  New  York  City 
and  a  residency  at  Brooklyn 
Jewish  1  lospital.  His  spe- 
cialty was  pediatrics. 


James  M.  Brown  '43D 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
May  27,  1997 
Dr.  Brown  married  Annie 
Lee  after  his  freshman  year  of 
medical  school.  After  gradu- 
ating, he  served  an  internship 
and  residency  at  Woman's 
Hospital  in  Detroit  from 
1944-48.  His  specialty  was 
gynecology  and  he  was  affili- 
ated with  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  Tuscaloosa.  He 
and  his  wife  had  one  son  and 
one  daughter.  Brown  enjoyed 
golf,  fishing  and  travel. 

John  C.  Ozazewski  '43D 

Baltimore,  Md. 
September  17,  1997 
Ozazewski  completed  an 
internship  at  Mercy  Hospital 
and  a  residency  at  University 
of  Maryland  Hospital.  During 
his  career,  Ozazewski  pub- 
lished several  articles  and  book 
reviews  dealing  with  ophthal- 
mology. He  enjoyed  music, 
books  and  medical  history. 

Charles  E.  Carr  Jr.  '44 

Lutherville,  Md. 
September  18,  1997 
Carr  completed  his  internship 
and  residency  in  internal  med- 
icine at  St.  Agnes  Hospital  in 
Baltimore.  During  World  War 
II,  he  served  with  the  U.S. 
Army  Medical  Corps  and  was 
assigned  io  .i  militai  \  hospital 
in  Asheville,  N.C.  He  was  dis- 
charged with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. Carr  was  known  as  "the 


good  doctor"  by  his  patients 
and  fellow  physicians.  His 
internal  medicine  practice  had 
him  making  house  calls 
around  the  clock.  During  the 
1960s,  he  was  president  of  the 
medical  staff  at  Maryland 
General  Hospital,  and  he  was 
medical  director  of  the  United 
States  Fidelity  &  Guaranty 
Co.  from  1977  until  retiring 
in  1996.  He  also  maintained  a 
private  practice  until  1985. 
Carr's  wife,  Mary  Adele,  also 
is  deceased.    1  le  is  survived  bv 
two  sons,  three  daughters,  and 
seven  grandchildren. 

Marvin  Goldstein  '44 

Pikesville,  Md. 
October  21,  1997 
After  graduating  from  med- 
ical school,  Goldstein  served 
in  the  Pacific  in  the  U.S 
Army  Medical  Corps  from 
1945-46.  An  internist,  he 
returned  to  Maryland  and 
practiced  for  more  than  40 
years  in  Howard  Park  and  on 
Park  Heights  Avenue.  He  was 
on  the  staff  of  Baltimore's 
Sinai  Hospital  and  Northwest 
Mcdit  al  (  lenter.  (  ioldstein  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Elaine 
Rose,  one  son,  two  daughters 
and  six  grandchildren. 

Stanley  H.  Steinberg  '44 

Gaithersburg,  Md. 
September  25,  1997 
During  World  War  II, 
Steinberg  was  a  captain  in 
the  U.S.  Army  Medical 
Corps  and  served  aboard 
hospital  troop  transports 


heading  to  and  from  the 
European  theater.  He  com- 
pleted medical  internships 
and  residencies  at  Sinai 
Hospital  in  Baltimore  and 
Jewish  Hospital  in 
Philadelphia.  He  loved  chil- 
dren and  his  pediatric  prac- 
tice in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Silver  Spring  and 
Gaithersburg  areas  spanned 
40  years.  He  was  assistant 
chief  of  pediatrics  at 
Providence  Hospital  and  a 
member  of  the  pediatric  staff 
of  Children's  Hospital  and 
Holy  Cross  Hospital. 
Steinberg  was  a  diplomate  of 
the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  of  52  years,  Sara 
Ruth  Steinberg,  two  sons 
and  seven  grandchildren. 

Jerome  D.  Nataro  '46 

Syosset,  N.  Y. 
August  9,  1997 
After  graduating  from  med- 
ical school,  Nataro  served  as 
a  captain  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Medical  Corps  at 
Mitchell  Field  AFB  until 
1948.  Following  training,  he 
practiced  for  more  than  40 
years  as  an  ear,  nose,  and 
throat  specialist  on  Long 
Island,  with  offices  in 
Levittown  and  Williston 
Park.  Nataro  was  former 
chief  of  the  department  of 
ear,  nose  and  throat  at 
Winthrop  University 
Hospital  and  at  Mid-Island 
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Hospital,  and  was  director  of 
the  speech  and  hearing  clinic 
at  the  Nassau  County 
Medical  Center.  Nataro  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Mary 
K.,  four  children,  five  grand- 
children, and  brothers, 
Frank,  M.D.  '55,  and 
Joseph,  M.D.  '59. 

John  M.  Buchness  '48 

Snow  Hill,  Md. 
August  4,  1997 
Buchness  completed  intern- 
ships at  Mercy  Hospital  in 
Baltimore  and  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service 
Hospital  in  Chicago  before 
serving  a  residency  in  inter- 
nal medicine  at  the  Public 
Health  Service  Hospital  in 
Baltimore.  He  continued 
with  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  was  named 
regional  health  director  in 
Denver  in  1968,  and  was 
appointed  assistant  clinical 
professor  of  preventive  medi- 
cine and  comprehensive 
health  care  on  the  volunteer 
faculty  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  School  of 
Medicine.  Buchness  was  a 
diplomate  of  the  American 
Board  of  Internal  Medicine. 
Professional  affiliations 
included  the  American 
College  of  Physicians,  Public 
Health  Service 
Commissioned  Officers 
Association  and  the 
Association  of  Military 
Surgeons  of  the  U.S.  Pan- 
American  Medical 
Association.  Buchness  is  sur- 


vived by  his  wife,  Natalie 
Behning,  six  children,  14 
grandchildren  and  one  great- 
grandchild. 

William  G.  Sanford  '48 
Winston  Salem,  N.  C. 
February  1996 

Albert  L.  Upton  '50 

Pleasanton,  Calif. 
October  14,  1997 
Upton  completed  his  med- 
ical education  after  serving  as 
a  U.S.  Army  captain  in 
World  War  II.  Following 
medical  school,  he  returned 
to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
for  additional  training  at 
Letterman  Army  Hospital 
during  the  Korean  War  and 
at  Fairmont  and  Highland 
hospitals.  For  25  years  he  was 
in  private  practice  in 
Hayward  and  Castro  Valley, 
where  he  also  served  as  chief 
of  staff  at  Eden  Hospital.  In 
1977,  Upton  left  private 
practice  and  joined  the 
Veterans  Administration 
Hospital  in  Livemore  where 
he  worked  for  1 1  vears 
before  retiring.  His  interests 
were  his  family,  fishing,  and 
California  lore.  Upton  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Betty  Jean, 
two  children,  two  step-chil- 
dren, six  grandchildren  and 
one  great-grandchild. 

Arnold  L.  Vance  '53 

Ellicott  City,  Md. 

August  24,  1997 

Vance  maintained  a  family 

and  pediatrics  practice.  He 

was  a  member  of  the  Bradley 


Pediatrics  Society  and  the 
Baltimore  County  Medical 
Society.  In  December  1995, 
he  and  his  wife,  Donna, 
adopted  their  two  grandsons. 

Walter  D.  Gable  '54 

Jacksonville,  N.C 
July  21,  1997 

Donald  L.  Bucy  '57 

Rockville,  Md. 
June  18,  1997 
Bucy  completed  an  intern- 
ship in  New  Jersey  and  spent 
two  years  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
Medical  Corps.  He  began  his 
private  practice  in  internal 
medicine  in  the  early  1960s 
with  the  Georgetown 
University  Medical  Service  at 
D.C.  General  Hospital.  A 
few  years  later,  he  established 
his  practice  as  a  member  of 
the  Rockville  Internal 
Medicine  Group,  where  he 
worked  until  retiring  in 
March  1997.  A  graduate  of 
Georgetown  Preparatory 
School  in  Bethesda,  he 
served  as  the  school's  physi- 
cian for  more  than  30  years 
until  his  retirement  in  1995. 
Bucy  was  a  senior  attending 
physician  at  Suburban  and 
Shady  Grove  Adventist  hos- 
pitals. He  was  a  member  of 
the  American  College  of 
Cardiology,  the  Southern 
Medical  Society,  the 
American  College  of 
Physicians  and  a  diplomate 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Internal  Medicine.  Survivors 


include  his  wife,  Mary 
McKeever,  two  sons,  two 
daughters  and  one  grand- 
daughter. 

Frederick  Moomau  '57 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 
October  21,  1997 
Moomau  served  an  intern- 
ship at  the  old  Garfield 
Hospital  and  completed  a 
residency  at  George 
Washington  University 
Hospital,  both  in 
Washington,  D.C.  After 
practicing  medicine  in 
Petersburg,  WVa.,  he 
returned  to  Washington  in 
1965  and  served  on  the  staff 
of  Montgomery  General 
Hospital.  He  was  instrumen- 
tal in  developing  the  coro- 
nary intensive  care  unit  there 
and  also  practiced  internal 
medicine  and  cardiology. 
Moomau  was  the  founder  of 
Olney-based  Montgomery 
Internal  Medicine  Associates, 
where  he  practiced  for  17 
years  before  retiring.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Darlene, 
three  children  from  a  first 
marriage,  and  a  stepson. 

William  P.  Hall  III  '58 

Lompoc,  Calif. 
February  12,  1997 
Hall's  specialty  was  otolaryn- 
gology. He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Deborah,  and  six  chil- 
dren: Margaret  (10), 
Nicholas  (14),  Greg  (23), 
Gail  (25),  Mike  (28),  and 
Doug  (31). 
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Robert  J.  P.  Costleigh  '66 

Silver  dale.  Wash. 
May  26,  1997 
Costleigh  served  an  intern- 
ship and  residency  at  Seattle's 
Swedish  Hospital.  From 
1968-80,  he  practiced  emer- 
gency medicine  at  hospitals 
throughout  the  Puget  Sound 
area.  He  was  director  or 
emergency  services  concur- 
rently at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital, 
Tacoma  General  Hospital 
and  Puget  Sound  General 
Hospital,  as  well  as 
Providence  Hospital  in 
Everett.  In  1980,  Costleigh 
opened  the  first  freestanding 
emergency  facility  in  the  state 
of  Washington.  He  opened  a 
general  practice  in  1981  in 
Silverdale,  which  continued 
until  he  retired  in  1994. 
Costleigh  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Washington 
state  chapter  of  the  American 
College  of  Emergency 
Physicians.  He  also  served  as 
medical  director  of  the 
Northwest  Region 
Emergency  Services  Council, 
IAA  medical  examiner,  direc- 
tor of  Kitsap  Administrative 
Services,  "Bacon  Bowl"  team 
physician  for  the  Tacoma 
Police  Department,  attending 
physician  foi  <  .olden  (  iloves 
boxing,  a  volunteer  for 
Shriner's  I  lospital  and  med- 
ical advisor  for  the  Central 
Kitsap  School  District  sports 
medicine  program.  I  le  is  sur- 


vived by  one  son,  two  daugh- 
ters, four  grandchildren  and 
one  great-grandchild. 

Janet  Anthony  '72 
Barre,  Vt. 
August  24,  1997 

Constantine  Padussis  '73 

Severna  Park,  Md. 
August  24,  1997 
A  general  and  vascular 
surgeon,  Padussis  was  a  part- 
ner in  the  medical  practice  of 
Gudwin  and  Padussis  in 
Glen  Burnie.  He  served  as 
the  assistant  chief  of  surgery 
for  North  Arundel  Hospital 
from  1989-97  and  as  a  hos- 
pital board  member  from 
1 986-97.  Padussis  was  a 
member  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons,  the 
Chesapeake  Vascular  Society, 
the  Eastern  Vascular  Society, 
the  Baltimore  Academy  of 
Surgery,  the  Anne  Arundel 
County  Medical  Society,  and 
the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society  of  Maryland.  He 
enjoyed  fishing,  skiing,  boat- 
ing and  baseball,  and  was  an 
avid  Orioles  fan.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Patricia,  and 
two  sons. 

Joanne  M.  Hatem  '81 

Washington,  I  >  ( 
September  9,  1997 
Hatem  completed  her  resi- 
dency in  internal  medicine  .11 
York  General  Hospital  in 
Pennsylvania,  followed  by  a 
Icllowship  in  gastroenterol- 


ogy at  Columbia-North 
Shore  Hospital  in  New  York. 
She  returned  to  practice  in 
York  and  was  board-certified 
in  internal  medicine  and  gas- 
troenterology. She  suffered 
from  post-rubella  vaccination 
complications,  which  neces- 
sitated the  closing  of  her 
practice.  Hatem  then 
embarked  on  a  career  as  an 
activist  for  vaccine  safety  and 
traveled  extensively  through- 
out the  world.  Her  varied 
interests  included  antiques 
and  Newfoundland  dogs. 
She  is  survived  by  her 
mother,  Arianna;  father, 
Frederick  J.,  M.D.  '51;  two 
sisters  and  three  brothers, 


including  Stephen,  M.D. 
'89.  Contributions  may  be 
made  to  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association-Joanne  M. 
Hatem  Fund. 


Memorial  gifts  may  be 
made  to:  Medical  Alumni 
Association  of  the 
University  of  Maryland, 
Inc.,  522  West  Lombard 
Street,  Baltimore,  MD., 
21201-163627,  or  for 
more  information  simply 
call  (410)  706-7454. 


The  University 
Bookstore  Has  A 
Prescription  For 

Every  Doctor! 


5,000  Medical 
Books  in  Stock 
Scrubs  & 
Lab  Coats 
Novels 


Access  to  15,000 
Medical  Books 
Diagnostic  & 
Medical  Equipment 
Cards 


Special  Orders  and  Shipping  Available 


621  West  Lombard  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21201 

Phone:  410-328-7788  •  Fax:  410-328-0069 

E-MAIL  ADDRESS:  Bookinfo@umabbook.ab.umd.edu 
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LECTURESHIP  ESTABLISHED  IN  MEMORY  OF  INNOVATIVE  FACULTY  MEMBER 


Stephen  R.  Max,  56,  of  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa.,  professor  of  bio- 
logical chemistry  and  neurol- 
ogy and  director  of  research 
and  technology  development 
at  Albert  Einstein  Medical 
Center,  Philadelphia,  died  in 
Pennsylvania  on  April  10, 
1997,  of  cardiac  problems. 

Max  earned  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  chemistry  and  doc- 
torate in  biochemistry  bom 
the  University  of  Rhode 
Island.   He  served  two  years 
in  the  U.S.  Army  at  Walter 
Reed  Medical  Center  and 
later  taught  at  Howard 
University,  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  worked  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health 
in  Bethesda,  Md. 

Before  joining  the  faculty  at 
Albert  Einstein  two  years  ago, 
Max  spent  22  years  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  School 
of  Medicine.  During  his  tenure 
at  Maryland,  he  held  faculty 
appointments  in  the  depart- 
ments of  pediatrics,  pathology, 
biochemistry  and  neurology. 
One  of  his  most  important  and 
enduring  legacies  at  Maryland 
was  die  creation  of  an 
M.D./Ph.D.  program,  in 
which  students  receive  com- 
bined medical  and  scientific 
training  in  order  to  investigate 
human  disease  from  basic  sci- 
ence and  clinical  medicine  per- 
spectives. He  also  directed  the 
program  for  six  years. 


In  addition  to  his  teach- 
ing and  research  responsibili- 
ties in  the  medical  school,  he 
served  as  acting  vice  presi- 


Graduate  Student  Society 
Award  for  Service  and 
Dedication. 

"Steve  contributed  in  so 


Stephen  R.  Max,  PhD 

dent  for  research  and  dean  of 
the  graduate  school  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.   He 
was  honored  numerous  times 
by  students  with  awards  for 
outstanding  teaching,  and 
with  the  Graduate  Student 
Association  Award  for 
Distinguished  Service.   He 
left  Maryland  in  1992  to 
become  dean  of  the  graduate 
school  and  vice  president  for 
research  at  Hahnemann 
University,  now  known  as 
Allegheny  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  In  1995,  he  received  the 
Hahnemann  University 


many  ways — teaching,  con- 
ducting research,  chairing 
committees,  training  postdoc- 
toral fellows,"  said  J.  Tyson 
Tildon,  Ph.D.,  associate  dean 
for  research  and  graduate 
studies  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  a  long-time 
colleague  and  friend.   "He 
was  an  outstanding  scientist, 
administrator,  teacher.   He 
could  do  it  all." 

Max  was  a  classical  music 
enthusiast,  playing  the  clar- 
inet and  serving  as  a  classical 
music  record  reviewer  for 
American  Record  Guide.   He 
also  served  on  the  board  of 


the  Chamber  Music  Society 
of  Baltimore. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Barbara  H.  Sohmer,  M.D.;  a 
son,  Jonathan  Max-Sohmer;  a 
daughter,  Paula  Max-Sohmer; 
two  brothers,  Ronald  Max 
and  Jeffrey  Max;  a  sister, 
Sheila  Max  Lederman;  and 
his  father,  Leo  Max. 

A  memorial  lectureship 
has  been  established  and  will 
be  administered  by  the 
Program  in  Neuroscience  of 
the  University  of  Maryland, 
Baltimore.  The  inaugural  lec- 
ture will  be  held  on  March 
27,  1998  at  2:00  p.m.  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Medical 
School  Teaching  Facility. 
Joseph  Coyle,  M.D.,  of  the 
Harvard  University  depart- 
ment of  psychiatry,  will  be 
speaking  on  "Glutamate: 
From  Lab  Bench  to  Patient 
Care." 

The  M.D./Ph.D.  program 
was  of  particular  importance 
to  Max,  and  an  annual  schol- 
arship or  prize  for  a  deserving 
M.D./Ph.D.  student  is  being 
established  and  will  be  given 
in  his  memory. 

Contributions  to  the 
memorial  fund  may  be  made 
in  the  name  of  Dr.  Stephen 
Max  to  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association,  522  W  Lombard 
Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
21201.  These  funds  are 
administered  by  the  University 
of  Maryland  Foundation,  Inc. 
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Laure  Aurelian,  Ph.D.,  pro- 
fessor, department  of  phar- 
macology and  experimental 
therapeutics,  was  featured  as 
the  cover  story  of  a  recent 
issue  of  the  International 
Journal  of  Oncology.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  editorial 
academy  of  the  journal. 

Claudia  Baquet,  M.D., 
M.P.H.,  associate  dean  for 
policy  and  planning  and 
director  of  the  Center  for 
Health  Policy/Health 
Services  Research,  delivered 
the  keynote  presentation  to 
the  Black  Caucus 
Foundation  of  Michigan  at 
its  annual  meeting 

Barbara  Bass,  M.D.,  profes- 
sor, department  of  surgery 
and  chief  of  surgical  services 
at  the  Baltimore  VA  Medical 
( )enter,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  University  of  Maryland 
( Ireenebaum  Cancer  Center 
Breast  Evaluation  Program. 

Robert  Bulleit,  Ph.D.,  assis- 
tant professor,  department  of 
pharmacology  and  experi- 
mental therapeutics,  has  been 
awarded  the  James  A. 
Shannon  Director's  Award 
for  studies  on  molecular 

nanisms  of  methyl  mer- 
cury neurotoxicology. 

Ira  Gewolb,  M.D.,  associate 
professor,  department  <>f 
pediatrics  and  chiel  ol 
neonatology,  received  an 
honorary  professorship  at  the 


Kazan  Medical  Academy, 
and  a  citation  from  the 
Ministry  of  Health  of  the 
Republic  of  Tatarstan  for  his 
efforts  to  help  establish  a 
modern  neonatology  inten- 
sive care  unit  there. 

Stephen  Havas,  M.D.,  asso- 
ciate professor,  department 
of  epidemiology  and  preven- 
tive medicine,  had  an  article 
on  diet  and  cancer  published 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Maryland  Medical  Journal. 

Mary  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  asso- 
ciate professor,  department 
of  ophthalmology,  co-chaired 
the  1997  Optical  Society  of 
America  annual  meeting. 

Paul  Kuo,  M.D.,  associate 
professor,  department  of 
surgery,  was  selected  to 
receive  the  1998  George 
H.A.Clowes,  Jr.,  M.D., 
F.A.C.S.  Memorial  Research 
Career  Development  Award 
of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons. 

Alan  Levine,  M.D.,  profes- 
sor and  chief  of  orthopaedic 
oncology  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  ( Ireenebaum 
Cancer  Center,  has  been 
named  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American 
Academy  oj  Orthopaedic 
Surgeons,  a  peer-reviewed 
publication  for  orthopaedic 
surgery  and  patient  care. 


David  Margolis,  M.D.,  assis- 
tant professor,  department  of 
medicine,  Institute  of 
Human  Virology,  has  been 
awarded  the  Ortho-McNeil 
Young  Investigator  Award  in 
Infectious  Diseases  for  1997. 
The  award  includes  financial 
support  for  a  laboratory 
study  of  HIV  gene  transcrip- 
tion regulation. 

J.  Glenn  Morris  Jr.,  M.D., 

professor,  department  of 
medicine  and  head  of  the 
division  of  hospital  epidemi- 
ology, was  named  an 
"Admiral  of  the  Chesapeake" 
by  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Foundation  for  his  leadership 
in  studying  the  public  health 
effects  of  PJiesteria  piscicida 
during  the  organism's 
appearance  in  Maryland 
waters. 

Ligia  Peralta,  M.D.,  assistant 
professor  and  director,  adoles- 
cent clinic  and  adolescent  HIV 
program,  was  included  in  the 
list  of  distinguished  Latinos  in 
the  October  1 997  special  issue 
of  LATINO-FDA.  Selection 
was  based  upon  hei  accom 
plishments  and  their  public 
health  relevance. 

Robert  Schwarcz,  Ph.D., 

professor,  department  of  psy- 
chiatry and  director,  program 
in  neuroscience,  was  named 
faculty  Research  Lecturer  of 
the  Year  as  part  of  the  1 9l)7 
University  of  Maryland 
founders  Dav  celebration. 


Edmund  Tramont,  M.D., 

professor  and  director, 
Medical  Biotechnology 
Center,  received  the  first  Jay 
Sanford  Memorial  Award  for 
lifetime  military  achieve- 
ment. 

Benjamin  Trump,  M.D., 

professor  and  chair,  depart- 
ment of  pathology,  has 
received  the  Seventh  Annual 
Robert  E.  Stowell  Lecturer 
Award,  given  by  the 
American  Registry  of 
Pathology,  Armed  Forces 
Institute  of  Pathology.  The 
award  is  named  for  a  pathology 
department  chairman  who 
had  a  significant  effect  in 
increasing  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  pathology  training 
over  the  past  35  years. 

Donald  E.  Wilson,  M.D., 
M.A.C.P.,  dean,  was  elected 
to  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  Deans 
Administrative  Board  of  the 
Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges. 

New    Leadership 

Ronald  L.  Gutberlet,  M.D., 

associate  professor  of  pedi- 
atrics, was  appointed  interim 
chair  of  the  department  of 
pediatrics  in  the  School  of 
Medicine,  and  chief  of  pedi- 
atrics at  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  Center.  A 
neonatologist,  Gutberlet 
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Ronald  L  Gutberlet,  M.D. 

received  his  medical  degree 
from  the  School  of  Medicine, 
and  completed  his  residency 
training  in  pediatrics. 
Gutberlet  was  a  Newborn 
Research  Fellow  at  Vanderbilt 
University  before  returning  to 
the  University  of  Maryland  as 
an  assistant  professor  of  pedi- 
atrics. His  commitment  to 
pediatrics  and  to  the  children 
of  Maryland  earned  him  the 
Pediatrician  of  the  Year  Award 
in  1 993  from  the  Maryland 
Chapter  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics.  In 
addition  to  his  new  role, 
Gutberlet  is  chair  of  pediatrics 
at  Mercy  Medical  Center. 

Bruce  E.  Jarrell,  M.D. 

joined  the  School  of 
Medicine  as  professor  and 
chair  of  surgery  and  chief  of 
surgery  for  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  Center. 
Jarrell  was  professor  and  head 
of  surgery  at  the  College  of 
Medicine,  University  of 
Arizona  Health  Sciences 
Center  since  1990.  He  also 


served  as  chair  of  the  board 
of  the  medical  college's  fac- 
ulty practice  plan,  and  as 
medical  director  of  Arizona's 
University  Medical  Center 
Hospital.  A  general  surgeon, 
Jarrell  has  particular  interest 
in  liver  and  renal  transplanta- 
tion. He  holds  several  patents 
related  to  the  management  of 
end-stage  organ  disease. 
Jarrell  s  strong  commitment 
to  medical  education  earned 
him  the  University  of 
Arizona's  Basic  Clinical 
Science  Educator  or  the  Year 
Award  lor  the  past  two  years. 


E.  Jarrell,  M.D 


Carl  M.  Mansfield,  M.D., 
Sc.D.,  is  professor  and  chair 
of  the  department  of  radia- 
tion oncology.  Mansfield 
joins  the  School  of  Medicine 
faculty  from  the  National 
Cancer  Institute.  Prior  to  his 
NIH  appointment,  he  served 
as  professor  and  chair  of  the 
department  of  radiation  ther- 
apy at  the  University  of 
Kansas  Medical  Center,  and 


Carl  M.  Mansfield,  M.D. 

as  professor  and  chair  of  the 
department  of  radiation 
oncology  and  nuclear  medi- 
cine at  Jefferson  Medical 
College  and  Jefferson 
University  Hospital,  both  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.   Mansfield 
is  a  fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Radiology,  the 
American  College  of  Nuclear 
Medicine  and  the  American 
College  of  Physicians.  He  is  a 
diplomate  of  the  American 
Board  of  Radiology,  and  of 
the  American  Board  of 
Nuclear  Medicine  and  a 
member  of  Alpha  Omega 
Alpha  Medical  Honor 
Society.  He  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Philadelphia 
division  of  the  American 
( lancer  Society,  where  he  was 
honored  with  the  creation  of 
the  Carl  Mansfield  Award, 
given  to  the  group  or  pro- 
gram of  the  American  Cancer 
Society  demonstrating 
unique  and  successful  out- 
reach to  underserved  com- 
munities. 


Thomas  M.  Scalea,  M.D. 

joined  the  School  of 
Medicine  as  professor  and 
head  of  the  division  of 
trauma  surgery  and  chief  of 
trauma  and  critical  care  at 
the  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center  R  Adams 
Cowley  Shock  Trauma 
Center.  A  specialist  in 
trauma,  surgical  critical  care 
and  emergency  medicine, 
Scalea  is  also  a  leading 
authority  on  the  physiology 
of  geriatric  trauma  and  con- 
ducts research  in  the  hemo- 
dynamic responses  to  shock 
and  blood  loss.  Previously,  he 
was  chair  of  the  department 
of  emergency  medicine  and 
professor  of  surgery  and 
emergency  medicine  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York 
Health  Science  Center  at 
Brooklyn. 


Thomas  M.  Scalea,  M.D. 
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EVENTS 


Margo  Vassar  '01  and  Eric 
Hodgeson  '01  at  the  orientation 
breakfast  Aug.  11. 

Welcome  to  the 
Class  of  2001 

Monday,  Aug.  11,  1997, 
was  the  first  day  of  medical 
school  for  the  143  members 
of  this  year's  freshman  class. 
The  Class  of  2001  was 
selected  from  a  pool  of  more 
than  4,100  applicants;  48 
percent  are  female. 

In  addition  to  serving 
.is  a  sponsor  of  the  Human 
Dimensions  in  Medical 
Education  Program,  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association 
was  the  underwriter  of  the 
orientation  breakfast  in  the 
MS  IF  Auditorium  on  Aug. 
1  1 ,  and  the  traditional 
Freshman  Pizza  Party  in 
1  )avidge  I  lall  on  Thursday, 
Aug.  21. 


Christine-  Savage  '01  at  the 
freshman  party. 


Westward  Ho!  MAA  Travels  to  Washington,  Utah  and  California 


on  Wednesday,  Sept.  10.  The 
following  day,  Dr.  Garvin 
Maffett,  the  assistant  dean  for 
development,  represented  the 
school  at  a  reception  at  the 
Smith  Building  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  On  Oct.  1 9,  Murray  A. 
Kalish  '73,  president  of  the 
MAA,  joined  M.  Jane 
Matjasko,  M.D.,  in  San 
Diego  for  a  reception  at  the 
American  Society  of 
Anesthesiologists  at  the 
Westgate  Hotel.  On  Tuesday, 
Oct.  28,  alumni  and  faculty 
gathered  for  a  reception 
during  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Academy 
of  Ophthalmology,  held  at 
the  Pan  Pacific  Hotel  in 
San  Francisco. 


m  iiiiiiiiiiiiiii'iwiM/  in 

The  Salt  Lake  City  crowd  included  Richard  H.  Keller  [58  and  his 
wife,  JoAnn. 


For  the  first  time  in  several 
years,  the  MAA  hosted  recep- 
tions in  Seattle  and  Salt  Lake 
City  for  alumni  and  friends  of 


Tracy  N.  Spencer  111  '69  shares 
a  conversation  with  Reynold 
M.  Karrjr.  '69  at  the  Tour 

Seasons  Olympic  Hotel. 


the  School  of  Medicine. 
Development  Officer  Melissa 
Crump  traveled  to  Seattle's 
Four  Season  Olympic  Hotel 


Hillary  Liss  '97,  Bill  Brewster  and  Martin  Cieri  94  in  Seattle. 
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SECU's  Home  Equity  Line  of  Credit 

8.50%  APR* 

•  You  don't  pay  closing  costs  -  we  do !  * 

•  No  hidden  application  fees 

•  Borrow  for  bill  consolidation,  a  car, 
education,  home  improvements  or 
anything  you'd  like 

•  Borrow  as  little  as  $10,000 

•  Interest  is  generally  tax  deductible 

(consult  your  tax  advisor  for  details) 

Apply  in  a  branch  or  call  410-296-SECU  or  1^800^TRY-SECU 
and  select  Option  "4"  -  ask  for  the  Home  Equity  department. 
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Phonothon  nets  more  than  $500K 
The  annual  Medical  Alumni  Association 
phonothon  attracted  more  than  200 
alumni  and  student  volunteers,  like 
Morton  Krieger  '52,  left,  and  netted 
more  than  $500, 000  in  gifts  and 
pledges  for  the  school  of  medicine. 
The  event  was  held  in  Davidge  Hail 
Sept.  15  -  Oct.  9.  If  we  missed  you  on 
the  telephone,  gifts  to  the  annual 
fund  for  fy98  are  accepted  through 
June  30,  1998! 
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Dean's  Message 


Dean  Do)udd  E.  Wilson 


As  we  look  forward  to  com- 
mencement, when  we  send 
147  graduates  off  to  begin 
their  new  careers,  I  thought 
this  would  be  a  good  time  to 
provide  some  highlights  from 
my  annual  January  State  of 
the  School  of  Medicine 
Address. 

Now  191  years  old,  the 
University  of  Maryland 
School  or  Medicine  is  highly 
regarded  both  nationally  and 
internationally  as  a  premier 
research  institution  that 
trains  outstanding  clinicians. 
However,  never  in  our  history 
have  we  faced  so  many  chal- 
lenges. It  is  now  critical  that 
we  reassess  our  performance 
and  our  willingness  to  do  our 
part  in  insuring  effective, 
institutional  solutions  to 
these  challenges — if  we  are  to 
preserve  our  missions. 

This  past  year  our  total 
revenues  were  $297  million. 
Research  grants  and  contracts 
at  40  percent  and  clinical 
income  at  30  percent  con- 
tinue to  provide  most  of  our 
support.  Stare  appropriations, 
which  are  a  relatively  small 
part  of  our  budget  (10.3  per- 
cent), provide  a  critical  base 
<>l  support  for  education. 
Tuition  contributed  only  3.9 
percent  to  our  revenues,  and 
L.m  never  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide a  major  source  oi 
income  to  the  s<.  hool. 

(  >  1 1  i  physicians'  servi<  e 
contract  with  the  University 


of  Maryland  Medical  System, 
our  primary  hospital  affiliate, 
has  grown  dramatically  since 
1991.  This  contract  primarily 
provides  salary  support  for 
the  supervision  of  residents 
training  in  the  hospital,  but 
also  supports  clinical  pro- 
grams in  the  University  of 
Maryland  Medical  Center. 
However,  even  with  this  sig- 
nificant growth,  current  sup- 
port at  7.9  percent  of  our 
total  revenues  is  still  below 
the  national  average  of  1 1 
percent  for  similar  medical 
schools. 

During  the  last  decade, 
our  funded  research  has 
increased  by  270  percent. 
Our  research  funding 
increased  by  1 5  percent  last 
year  to  reach  $119  million  in 
FY  97.  For  the  first  six 
months  of  FY  98,  compared 
with  FY  97,  the  dollar 
amount  of  awarded  grants  is 
up  2  percent,  reflecting  pri- 
marily an  increase  in  applica- 
tions. What  we  are  seeing  in 
research  is  similar  to  what  is 
occurring  in  the  clinical 
arena:  faculty  are  working 
harder,  but  receiving  less 
income  per  work  (award) 
unit.  For  the  federal  fiscal 
year  ending  October  1997, 
we  continued  to  rank  13th 
among  public  medical 
schools  in  direct  NIH  fund- 
ing. 

Because  funding  from 
clinical  practice  represents  the 


major  source  of  flexible 
money  for  the  Medical 
School,  any  sustained  reduc- 
tion in  this  income  will  have 
significant  negative  long-term 
effects  on  our  academic  mis- 
sions of  education  and 
research.  It  became  apparent 
that  we  needed  to  carefully 
review  our  budgeting 
processes,  our  productivity 
and  our  missions,  so  I  con- 
vened the  Blue  Ribbon  Task 
Fotce  on  Alternative 
Funding. 

The  primary  purpose  of 
the  task  force  was  to  help  the 
School  develop  new  strategies 
to  ensure  its  financial  health 
and  stability  in  a  rapidly 
changing  health  care  market. 
The  task  force  determined 
that  the  School  was  at  a  criti- 
cal point  in  its  efforts  to 
achieve  its  strategic  goals,  and 
recommended  that  the 
School  re-engineer  itself,  with 
its  partners,  using  a  mission- 
based  approach  to  doing 
business;  continue  to  pursue 
new  sources  of  funding, 
including  private  sector  sup- 
port; develop  expertise  in 
managing  scarce  resources, 
continuing  efforts  to  increase 
efficiency  and  improving  ser- 
vice without  increasing  costs; 
institute  a  comprehensive 
financial  reporting  mecha- 
nism; demand  accountability 
for  performance  at  every  level 
of  the  institution;  and  lever- 
age affiliations  to  create  addi- 
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tional  business  opportunities. 

In  brief,  the  committee 
concluded  that  change  is  nec- 
essary— now. 

In  October  1997,  after 
receiving  the  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Task  Force  on 
Alternative  Funding,  the 
School  engaged  APM 
Consultants  to  help  us  lay  a 
solid  foundation  lor  the  most 
effective  administration  of 
the  School's  resources  by 
developing  a  management 
tool  called  mission-based 
budgeting.  We  feel  this 
process  will  help  to  ensure  the 
continued  success  of  the 
funding  lor  our  missions. 
This  process  includes  looking 
at  productivity  in  all  of  our 
mission  areas — teaching, 
research  and  clinical  care. 

A  steering  committee 
worked  for  several  months 
with  four  design  teams,  look- 
ing at  departmental  and  fac- 
ulty productivity  in  research, 
education,  and  clinical  care, 
and  the  development  of  an 
efficient,  timely  financial 
accounting  system. 

At  the  end  of  the  first 
phase  of  this  project,  we  will 
for  the  first  time  have  real  indi- 
vidual and  departmental  data 
on  effort  and  productivity  in 
the  areas  of  teaching,  research 
and  patient  care.  While  our 
relief  will  come  primarily 
from  internal  solutions 
requiring  increased  efficiency 
and  "right-sizing,"  much  of 


this  relief  will  be  related  to 
reducing  expenses. 

We  have  seen  the  acade- 
mic and  research  prestige  of 
our  Medical  School  increase 
annually,  even  as  we  face  the 
challenges  all  medical  schools 
face  today.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  we  will 
accept  and  master  these  chal- 
lenges. I  will  continue  to 
communicate  with  you  on 
our  continued  efforts  to  find 
solutions  to  them. 


Donald  E.  Wilson,  M.I). , 
M.A.C.P. 


On  the  Cover 

(Clockwise  from  bottom  right)  Leigh  Ann  Curl,  M.D.,  Andrew 
M.  Tucker,  M.D.,  Thomas  R.  Terrell,  M.D.,  and  Claude  T 
Moorman  III,  M.D.,  head  up  University  Sports  Medicine, 
the  two-year-old  program  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  Center.  Athletes  themselves,  the  jock  docs  bring  a 
unique  perspective  to  their  care  and  treatment  of  all 
athletes — from  professionals  to  students  to  "weekend 


warriors. 
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News 


Medicare  Approves  Medical  Center  for  Lung  Transplants 


John  V.  Conte  jr.,  M.D.,  is  associate 
professor  of  surgery  and  director  of 
Heart  and  Lung  Transplantation. 


The  federal  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration 
(HCFA)  has  designated  the 
Medical  Center  as  a 
Medicare-approved  lung 
transplant  center.  The  desig- 
nation covers  patients  who 
need  single,  double  or  com- 
bined heart-lung  transplanta- 
tion. The  Medical  Center  is 
the  only  Medicare-approved 
lung  transplant  center 
between  Philadelphia  and 
Durham,  N.C. 

HCFA  conducts  a  rigor- 


ous evaluation  process  before 
accepting  a  program  for 
Medicare  reimbursement.  A 
medical  center  must  perform  at 
least  1 0  lung  transplants  a  year 
for  two  years,  and  must  have  a 
one-year  patient  survival  rate  of 
more  than  63  percent. 

At  the  Medical  Center, 
where  38  lung  transplants  have 
been  performed  in  the  past 
two  years,  the  one-year  patient 
survival  rate  is  84  percent. 

"The  designation  enables 
us  to  help  more  patients, 


especially  those  who  live  in 
the  Baltimore- Washington 
area,  who  otherwise  would 
have  to  travel  several  hours  for 
their  transplants,"  says  John 
V.  Conte  Jr.,  M.D.,  associate 
professor  of  surgery  and  direc- 
tor of  Heart  and  Lung 
Transplantation. 

According  to  the  Trans- 
plant Resource  Center  of 
Maryland,  more  than  70 
Marylanders  are  waiting  for  a 
lung  or  heart-lung  transplant. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
Ira  R.  Allen 
Barbara  Richardson 


Medical  Center  Wins  Coveted  Award  for  Quality 


The  Medical  Center  has  been 
awarded  the  U.S.  Senate 
Productivity  Award  for  1997, 
the  first  health  care  provider 
to  win  since  the  competition 
was  established  in  1984. 

"This  is  a  leather  in  the 
cap  of  our  employees,  lor 
whom  service  is  first  and  fore- 
most," says  Medical  System 
President  and  (TO  Morton  I. 
Rapoport,  M.I).  "The 
Productivity  Award  signifies 
that  we  are  meeting  our  goals 
of  providing  quality  of  care, 
i    '  i  Heme  in  service,  respect  for 
the  individii.il,  and  quality  in 
education  and  research,  while 
being  more  cost  effective." 

The  award  was  presented 


by  Sens.  Paul  S. 
Sarbanes  and 
Barbara 

Mikulski  at  the 
1997  Maryland 
Excellence 
Conference.  It  is 
annually  granted  to 
Maryland  organizations 
that  demonstrate 
outstanding  ac  hicvements  in 
quality  and  productivity, 
based  on  standards  set  for  the 
prestigious  Malcolm  Baldridge 
National  Quality  Award.  An 
independent  team  selected  the 
Medical  Center  based  on  how 
well  the  organization  fulfilled 
2.1)  criteria  in  leadership, 
strategic  planning,  customer 


and  market  focus, 

information  and 
analysis,  human 
resource  devel- 
opment and 
management, 
process 
management, 
and  business  results. 
Typically, 
\J      Productivity  Awards 

are  given  to  organiza- 
tions in  the  manu- 
facturing, service 
and  public  sectors. 
This  year,  only  the 
Medical  Center, 
which  competed  in  the  service 
sector,  won  the  highest  honor. 
The  competition  is  sponsored 


by  The  Maryland  Center  for 
Quality  &  Productivity  of  the 
University's  Robert  H.  Smith 
School  of  Business  at  College 
Park. 

"We  are  especially  honored 
to  be  the  first  health  care 
organization  recognized  as  a 
leader  in  improving  quality 
and  efficiency  in  the  face  of 
incredible  financial  pressures 
of  an  increasingly  complex 
marketplace,"  Rapoport  says. 
"This  award  recognizes  our 
sustained  high  performance 
and  our  increases  in  patient 
volume  and  satisfaction 
in  an  intensely  competitive 
environment." 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
Ira  It  Allen 
Barbara  Richardson 
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News 


First  Maryland  Patient  Receives  New  Device  to  Control  Seizures 


Elizabeth  Barry,  M.D. 

A  27-year-old  Carroll  County 
woman  hopes  to  gain  some 
control  over  her  epileptic 
seizures  with  a  new  device 
implanted  in  her  chest  to  send 
electrical  impulses  to  her  brain 
via  a  nerve  in  her  neck.  In  a 
surgical  procedure  at  the 
Medical  Center  in  December, 
Erinn  Elizabeth  Farver  became 
the  first  person  in  Maryland 
to  receive  the  device,  a  vagus 
nerve  stimulator. 

"Erinn  is  among  the  approx- 
imately 25  percent  of  epilepsy 
patients  whose  seizures  are  not 
controlled  by  medication,"  says 
Elizabeth  Barry,  M.D.,  a  neurol- 
ogist and  epilepsy  specialist.  "We 
are  pleased  to  have  this  new  option 
for  patients,  like  Erinn,  who  do  not 
respond  well  to  medication  and 
are  not  candidates  for  traditional 
seizure  surgery,"  says  Barry,  who 
also  is  associate  professor  of  neu- 
rology at  the  School  of  Medicine. 

The  device,  called  the 
Neurocybernetic  Prosthesis 
System,  is  made  by 


Cyberonics,  Inc.  It  received 
Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion approval  in  July. 

The  device  consists  of  a 
pulse  generator  and  a  nerve 
stimulation  electrode,  which 
transmits  electrical  signals  to 
the  brain.  The  generator, 
which  looks  like  a  pacemaker, 
is  a  small  round  disc  two 
inches  in  diameter.  Surgeons 
place  the  device  subcuta- 
neously  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  chest.  A  wire  attached  to 
the  pulse  generator  wraps 
around  the  vagus  nerve  in  the 
neck.  Stimulation  of  the  nerve 
interrupts  the  seizure,  no  mat- 
ter where  in  the  brain  the 
seizure  originates. 

The  patient's  neurologist 
programs  the  system  automati- 
cally to  deliver  electrical 
impulses  at  a  specific  rate,  such 
as  for  a  30-second  period  every 
five  minutes.  Patients  also  can 
activate  the  impulses  them- 
selves when  they  feel  oncoming 
seizures  by  holding  a  magnet 
up  to  the  generator.  The  system 
is  powered  by  batteries,  which 
need  to  be  replaced  about  every 
five  years. 

"Unlike  traditional  seizure 
surgery,  this  new  treatment  is  not 
a  cure  for  seizures.  But  it  can 
cause  a  significant  reduction  in 
their  frequency,"  says  Howard 
Eisenberg,  M.D.,  chief  of  neuro- 
surgery at  the  Medical  Center 
and  professor  of  neurosurgery  at 
the  School  of  Medicine.  "Vagus 


nerve  stimulation  also  allows 
many  patients  to  reduce  the 
amounts  or  anti-seizure  medica- 
tions, thus  cutting  down  on 
medication  side  effects  such  as 
drowsiness  and  confusion,"  says 
Eisenberg,  who  implanted  the 
new  device  in  Farver. 

Farver  has  had  seizures  since 
age  1 2.  She  cannot  have  tradi- 
tional seizure  surgery  because  her 
seizures  originate  from  various 
parts  of  her  brain  instead  of  a 
specific  location. 


"I  have  been  told  that  the 
vagus  nerve  stimulator  is  not  a 
cure  for  epilepsy,  but  I  look 
forward  to  using  it  to  have 
some  control  over  my  seizures. 
Ultimately,  I  hope  that  it  will 
increase  my  ability  to  be  inde- 
pendent and  live  a  more  nor- 
mal life,"  Farver  says. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
Ira  R.  Allen 
Barbara  Richards 
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Advances 


Telemedicine  on  Ambulances  May  Save  Stroke  Patients 


Through  telemedicine  technology,  Marian  La  Monte, 
M.D.,  M.S.N.,  is  able  to  interact  with  the  patient, 
paramedics  and  critical  care  ambulance  nurses,  begin- 
ning treatment  while  the  patient  is  still  in  transport. 


Doctors  at  the  Medical 
Center  are  the  first  in  the 
nation  to  use  sophisticated 
video  and  computer  technol- 
ogy to  assess  a  stroke  patients 
condition  during  an  ambu- 
lance ride,  before  arriving  at 
the  hospital.  Two  Maryland 
Express  Care  ambulances  are 
outfitted  with  digital  cellular 
equipment,  allowing  neurolo- 
gists in  the  hospital  to  see  a 
stroke  patient  in  real  time 
video  and  speak  to  the  emer- 
gency medical  personnel  in 
the  ambulance  as  i  In.  \  rush 
the  patient  to  the  hospital. 

I  very  momeni  counts, 
now  that  we  have  a  drug  to 
dissolve  clots  causing  the 
stroke,"  says  Marian 
LaMonte,  M.D.,  M.S.N. , 
director  of  the  Medical 
(  enters  Brain  Attack  learn. 
II  we  i. in  save  tune  .uul  get  a 


head  start  in 
evaluating 
patients  even 
before  they 
arrive  at  the 
hospital,  we 
may  be  able  to 
prevent  more 
death  and  dis- 
ability." 

In  addition 
to  allowing 
doctors  to  see 
the  patient's 
neurological 
symptoms,  the 
new  TeleBAT  program 
(named  for  the  Brain  Attack 
Team)  allows  the  transmission 
of  a  blood  analysis,  using  only 
two  drops  of  a  patients  blood 
drawn  during  the  ambulance 
ride.  The  patient's  vital  signs, 
including  an  EKG,  also  are 
transmitted  to  the  doctor's 
computer  screen  at  the  hospi- 
tal. 

1  .a  M  o  n  te  p  rese  n  ted 
results  of  early  testing  of  the 
system  at  the  American  Heart 
Association's  23rd 
International  Joint 
Conference  on  Stroke  and 
Cerebral  Circulation  in 
February. 

"By  having  this  informa- 
tion ahead  of  time,  before  the 
patient  arrives  at  the  hospital, 
we  hope  to  shave  about  20 
minutes  off  the  evaluation 
time,"  says  I.aMonte.  "Thai  is 


very  important,  considering 
that  we  only  have  a  three- 
hour  window  from  the  onset 
of  stroke  symptoms  to  admin- 
ister the  clot-busting  drug 
Activase." 

The  mobile  telemedicine 
project  is  funded  by  a 
$500,000  research  grant  from 
the  National  Library  of 
Medicine.  The  system  was 
developed  by  the  University 
and  BDM  International,  an 
information  technology  and 
systems  integration  firm  based 
in  Northern  Virginia. 

The  prototype  hardware 
costs  about  $27,000  and 
includes  two  computers  to 
operate  the  system  and  four 
digital  cellular  telephones. 
The  digital  phone  service  is 
provided  by  Sprint  Spectrum. 
The  technology  that  enables 
images  to  be  sent  from  a  mov- 
ing vehicle  via  cellular  tele- 
phones is  provided  by  Fonet, 
the  first  company  to  develop 
such  technology. 

"  The  system  we  have 
developed  provides  a  lot  of 
flexibility,"  says  Yan  Xiao, 
Ph.D.,  an  assistant  professor 
of  anesthesiology  and  coordi- 
nator of  the  project.  "We  have 
set  it  up  so  that  a  physician 
can  interact  with  emergency 
personnel  and  patients  on 
two  or  more  ambulances  at 
the  same  time.  Also,  the 
physician  can  log  on  to  any 


computer  with  an  Internet 
connection  to  use  the  tech- 
nology. That  means  there  will 
be  no  unnecessary  delay  in 
starting  to  evaluate  a  patient 
who  is  being  rushed  to  the 
hospital,"  says  Xiao. 

"This  new,  sophisticated 
system  is  just  the  first  step  in 
helping  medical  professionals 
save  the  lives  of  patients  with 
time-sensitive  interventions," 
says  Colin  E  Mackenzie, 
M.D.,  professor  and  vice 
chairman  of  anesthesiology  at 
the  R  Adams  Cowley  Shock 
Trauma  Center.  Mackenzie  is 
the  principal  investigator  of  a 
study  funded  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense  to 
study  practical  applications  of 
telemedicine  for  trauma 
patients. 

"For  example,  this  tech- 
nology may  help  trauma 
patients  who  need  intubation 
to  maintain  breathing  and 
oxygenation  even  before  they 
reach  a  hospital,"  says 
Mackenzie.  Paramedics  would 
have  the  help  of  trauma  doc- 
tors to  guide  them  during  the 
ambulance  ride  as  they  stabilize 
a  patient.  The  system  would 
also  help  trauma  centers  pre- 
pare to  receive  patients  before 
they  arrive  at  the  front  door. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
In,  R  Altai 
Barbara  Richardson 
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Medical  Center's  Test  of  New  Snoring  Treatment  Leads  to  FDA  Approval 


Brian  Emery,  M.D. 


A  new  system  that  uses  a  radio 
frequency  to  help  people  stop 
snoring  has  been  approved  by 
the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  The  Medical 
Center  was  one  of  six  centers 
in  the  nation  to  take  part  in 


the  clinical  trial  that  led  to 
FDA  approval  of  the  mini- 
mally invasive  system. 

About  20  percent  of 
middle-aged  adults  snore 
each  night  and  by  age  60,  60 
percent  of  men  and  40  per- 
cent of  women  snore  habitu- 
ally. The  new  system, 
Somnoplasty  TM,  treats  the 
cause  of  snoring  by  shrinking 
the  tissues  in  the  upper  air- 
way, such  as  the  soft  palate, 
that  relax  during  sleep. 

"Patients  can  have  this 
procedure  as  outpatients 
under  local  anesthesia,"  says 
Brian  Emery,  M.D.,  assistant 
professor  of  surgery.  Emery, 
an  otolaryngologist,  was  the 
lead  investigator  of 


Somnoplasty  TM  at  the 
Medical  Center.  The  entire 
procedure  takes  less  than  30 
minutes,  with  less  than  five 
minutes  for  administration  of 
the  radio  frequency  (RF). 

Under  local  anesthesia,  a 
tiny  electrode  is  placed  under 
the  mucosa  of  the  obstruc- 
tion. The  electrode  is  used  to 
send  very  low  levels  of  RF 
energy,  generating  heat  that 
destroys  tissues  in  a  very 
small  area.  After  the  proce- 
dure, the  destroyed  tissue  is 
reabsorbed  by  the  body  and 
the  obstruction  shrinks 
within  a  few  weeks. 

"Somnoplasty  is  a  good 
procedure  because  it's  quick, 
minimally  invasive,  painless 


and  effective,"  Emery  says. 
"Also,  it  spares  the  lining  of 
the  breathing  passages;  there- 
fore, the  palate  retains  a  nor- 
mal appearance." 

Surgical  treatment  meth- 
ods for  habitual  snoring 
include  uvulopalatopharyngo- 
plasty,  which  typically  requires 
general  anesthesia  and  an 
overnight  stay  in  the  hospital. 
Laser-assisted  uvulopalatoplasty 
is  usually  done  under  local 
anesthesia,  but  requires  multi- 
ple treatments  and  can  only  be 
used  to  treat  obstructions  at  the 
level  of  the  soft  palate. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
Ira  R.  Allen 
Barbara  Richardson 


Greenebaum  Cancer  Center  Researchers  Link  Gene  to  Endometrial  Cancer 


Researchers  at  the 
Greenebaum  Cancer  Center 
have  identified  a  link  between 
the  gene  PTEN  and  endome- 
trial cancer.  Their  findings  sug- 
gest that  up  to  50  percent  of  all 
endometrial  cancers  may  con- 
tain a  mutation  in  this  gene. 

Their  study,  published  in 
tiie  October  issue  of  Nature 
Genetics,  reveals  that  the  PTEN 
gene  is  frequently  defective  in 
endometrial  cancers.  The 


researchers  examined  38 
tumors  and  found  that  55  per- 
cent carried  mutations  in  the 
PTEN  gene.  Endometrial  can- 
cer is  the  most  common  cancer 
of  the  female  reproductive  tract 
in  the  United  States;  despite 
this,  its  molecular  mechanisms 
remain  unclear. 

"The  discovery  of  this 
mutation  is  preliminary,  but 
it  could  represent  an  impor- 
tant step  in  our  understand- 


ing, detection  and  possibly 
treatment  of  endometrial  can- 
cer," says  Stephen  Meltzer, 
M.D.,  professor  of  medicine, 
molecular  biology  and 
pathology  and  co-director  of 
the  GI  Oncology  Program  at 
the  Cancer  Center.  Meltzer  is 
one  of  the  study's  authors. 

The  way  PTEN  works  is 
still  being  studied,  but  it  is 
rapidly  gaining  a  reputation 
as  a  common  cancer  gene. 


PTEN  is  mutated  in  a  range 
of  human  cancers,  including 
brain,  breast  and  prostate. 

Researchers  at  the 
University  are  now  working 
on  larger-scale  PTEN  studies 
to  aid  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  women  with 
endometrial  cancer. 

Ellen  Beth  Levitt 
Ira  R.  Allen 
Barbara  Richardson 
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New  Data  Alter  Views  on  Interstitial  Cystitis 


Nearly  half  a  million  women 
in  the  United  States  suffer 
from  interstitial  cystitis  (IC), 
the  characteristics  of  which 
suggest  bacterial  infection  as  a 
potential  cause  for  this 
painful  condition.  Research 
led  by  Susan  Keay,  M.D., 
Ph.D.,  associate  professor  of 
medicine,  provides  additional 
evidence  that  despite  these 
characteristics,  IC  is  not  asso- 
ciated with  infection  by  a 


particular  type  of  bacterium. 
The  results  appeared  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Urology. 

Keay's  research  team 
used  an  assay  capable  of  find- 
ing one-half  of  one  bacterium 
on  cystoscopic  bladder  biopsy 
specimens  obtained  from  six 
IC  patients  and  six  controls. 
The  specimens  from  all 
patients  and  controls  tested 
positive  for  several  kinds  of 


bacteria,  including  Salmonella 
and  Escherichia  species. 

"Until  now,  there  has 
been  some  controversy  as  to 
the  role  played  by  bacterial 
infection  in  IC,"  says  Keay. 
"Our  data  indicate  that  the 
bladders  of  women  with  IC 
may  be  colonized  with  a  vari- 
ety of  bacteria,  but  no  single 
bacterial  pathogen  has  been 
found  to  be  a  likely  cause  of 
this  disease.  Since  we  have 


used  sensitive  assays  and  a 
control  group  for  all  of  our 
studies,  we  think  it  is  unlikely 
that  IC  is  caused  by  a  particu- 
lar bacterial  pathogen." 

Keay  hopes  that  her 
ongoing  research  into  IC  will 
yield  further  clues  as  to  its 
cause  and  suggest  new 
avenues  of  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 

Mela  Kucera 
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For  fast  relief  from  the  nagging  ache  of  taxes,  we 
recommend  TIAA-CREF  SRAs.  SRAs  are  tax- 
deferred  annuities  that  can  help  you  build  additional 
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2776  to  learn  more. 

Do  it  today  —  it  couldn't  hun. 


Visit  us  on  the  Internet  at  www.tiaa-cref.org 


Ensuring  the  future 
for  those  who  shape  it. 
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The  Chesapeake  Bay — first  described  in  I  572  by  Brother  Carrera,  who  called  it  the 
"Bay  of  the  Mother  of  God" — is  actually  the  flooded  valley  of  the  Susquehanna 
River.  The  river  began  20,000  years  ago  at  the  edge  of  a  glacier  and  wended  its  way 
south,  resting  in  what  is  today  northern  Pennsylvania.  The  Algonquin  named  its  drowned 
basin  Chesapeake,  meaning  "great  shellfish  bay." 

Although  estimates  of  the  bay's  size  differ,  it  is  generally  accepted  to  be  approxi- 
mately 200  miles  long  and  up  to  30  miles  wide.  Its  more  than  8,000  miles  of  shoreline, 
50,000  acres  of  tidal  marshes  and  1 ,200,000  acres  of  wetlands  make  up  the  largest  estu- 
ary in  the  United  States.  While  the  bay  proper  at  any  given  time  "holds"  18  trillion  gallons 
of  water,  much  of  it  is  only  knee-deep,  with  an  average  depth  of  just  20  feet. 

It  is  fed  by  five  main  tributaries:  the  James,  York,  Potomac  and  Rappahannock  rivers 
and  its  birth  mother,  the  Susquehanna.  But  hundreds  of  other  bodies  of  water  empty  their 
bellies  into  the  Chesapeake  or  begin  their  own  lives  in  it.  Their  names  are  like  American 
Indian  song:  the  Chickahominy,  the  Chicamacomico,  the  Piquoson,  the  Piankatank,  the 
Pocomoke.  It  is  in  the  Pocomoke  that  the  mystery  of  the  Chesapeake  began. 

For  400  years  of  the  white  man's  recorded  history,  and  long  before  that  for  the 
American  Indians  who  inhabited  its  shores,  the  Chesapeake  Bay  has  been  a  source  of  food 
for  millions.  For  200  years,  it  has  also  been  home  to  an  independent  breed  of  men  and 
women  who  fish  for  their  livelihood.  They  are  not  unlike  the  frontiersmen  of  the  old 
American  West  in  their  manner  and  philosophy,  plying  the  waters  of  places  like  Snake  Rip, 
Mobjack  Bay  and  Smith  Point,  often  in  complete  solitude,  in  their  skipjacks  and  schooners: 
the  Kathryn  Lee,  the  Nancy  Ann,  the  Loni  Carol. 

The  bay  is  also  home  to  more  than  2,500  species  of  plants  and  animals.  Worms:  blood, 
mud,  lug,  tube,  bamboo,  acorn  and  plumed.  Birds:  herons,  Canada  geese,  redhead  ducks, 
loons,  kingfishers,  royal  terns,  ospreys,  snowy  egrets,  glossy  ibis,  laughing  gulls.  Plants: 
spatterdock  lilies,  floating  duckweed,  American  three-square  rushes,  fiddlehead  ferns,  nar- 
row- and  broad-leaf  cattails. 

Another  world  lurks  beneath  the  surface.  The  animals  the  fishermen  seek:  famous 
Maryland  blue  crabs,  mussels,  oysters,  bluefish,  rockfish,  white  perch,  flounder  and  men- 
haden. And  the  organisms  they  rarely  see:  a  teaspoon  of  bay  water  teems  with  millions  of 
plankton,  algae,  copepods,  amphipods,  insect  larvae,  diatoms,  dinoflagellates. 

Inside  the  teaspoon  hides  the  subject  of  the  mystery. 


One  of  Pfiesteria  's  24  lif 


THE    CELL    FROM    HELL 

As  early  as  fall  1996,  some  Maryland  watermen — nor- 
mally a  hardy  lot — began  complaining  of  ailments  includ- 
ing months-long  respiratory  illnesses,  headaches, 
confusion,  memory  loss  and  open  sores.  Most  frightening 
to  them:  their  sores  resembled  lesions  they  saw  on  fish 
pulled  from  the  bay. 

After  several  months  of  scattered  complaints,  scien- 
tists tested  the  waters  of  the  Pocomoke  River  in  May 
1997.  Preliminary  results  suggested  the  presence  of 
Pfiesteria  piscicida,  a  microscopic  organism  first  discov- 
ered in  fish  cultures  at  the  North  Carolina  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  in  1988.  Named  for  the  late  Dr.  Lois 
Pfiester,  who  contributed  much  of  what  is  known  today 
about  the  organism,  Pfiesteria  is  a  dinoflagellate,  a  class  of 
free-swimming  microbes.  Of  the  1 ,200  species  of  dinofla- 
gellates,  only  60  have  been  identified;  many  are  perhaps 
450  million  years  old.  Under  phosphorus-rich  conditions, 
some  reproduce  in  large  numbers,  producing  a  bloom  or 
a  "red  tide,"  which  reduces  the  oxygen  in  water  and  can 
cause  fish  kills.  These  dinoflagellates  also  produce  as  many 
as  a  dozen  toxins  during  a  bloom,  some  of  which  cause 
deep,  ulcerative  lesions,  and  often  death,  in  fish. 

Scientists  familiar  with  Pfiesteria's  devastation  call  it  "the  cell 
from  hell."  By  August  1997,  it  had  turned  the  Pocomoke  into 
the  River  Styx:  the  waterway  was  thick  with  thousands  of  dead 
and  dying  fish. 

TOP-NOTCH   TOXIN   TEAM 

J.  Glenn  Morris,  M.D.,  saw  firsthand  the  devastating 
effects  of  a  cholera  epidemic  during  his  childhood  in 
Bangkok,  Thailand,  and  amid  that  devastation,  a  career 
path  opened  before  him.  A  native  of  Jackson,  Miss., 
Morris  is  an  infectious  disease  specialist,  professor  of  epi- 
demiology and  preventive  medicine  and  director  of  the 
Division  of  Hospital  Epidemiology  in  the  School  of 
Medicine.  He  joined  the  faculty  at  Maryland  in  1984, 
attracted  by  Myron  Levine,  M.D.'s  internationally 
known  geographic  medicine  program. 


A  quiet,  unassuming  man,  Morris  seemed  an  unlikely 
choice  to  deal  with  the  media  frenzy  and  public  health 
scare  that  erupted  when  news  broke  in  August  1997 
about  the  Pocomoke  River  fish  kill.  But  his  scientific  cre- 
dentials were  impeccable.  In  addition  to  a  medical  degree 
from  Tulane  University,  Morris  holds  a  degree  in  public 
health  and  tropical  medicine.  His  special  interest  is  the 
study  of  emerging  pathogens.  In  1993,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  enlisted  Morris  to  devise  new 
health  controls  for  meat  and  poultry  plants  after  an  £.  coli 
outbreak  (traced  to  Jack-in-the-Box  fast  food  hamburg- 
ers) led  to  several  fatal  poisonings.  Most  important, 
Morris  was  familiar  with  the  havoc  wreaked  by  another 
dinoflagellate,  Ciguatera,  which  also  produces  poisons  that 
cause  puzzling  symptoms. 

After  news  of  the  fish  kill  broke,  Maryland  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene  Martin  Wasserman,  M.D., 
J.D.,  asked  Frank  Calia,  M.D.,  vice  dean  of  the  medical 
school,  to  assemble  a  team  to  lead  the  health  investiga- 
tion. Calia  knew  immediately  that  Morris  could  handle  the 
important  and  possibly  dangerous  undertaking.  Already 
carrying  full  clinical,  research  and  teaching  loads,  and 
anticipating  a  wild-goose  chase,  Morris  agreed  because  "I 
didn't  think  we  were  going  to  find  anything,"  he  recalls. 
Maryland  colleagues  Lynn  Grattan,  Ph.D.,  associate 
professor  of  neurology  and  director  of  the 
Neuropsychology  Laboratory;  Mark  Lowitt,  M.D.,  assis- 
tant professor  of  dermatology;  David  Oldach,  M.D., 
assistant  professor  of  medicine;  and  Jon  Orens,  M.D., 
assistant  professor  of  medicine,  as  well  as  Patricia 
Charache,  M.D.,  professor  of  pathology,  medicine  and 
oncology;  and  Trish  M.  Perl,  M.D.,  M.Sc,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  medicine,  both  from  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
formed  the  prestigious  team. 

While  Morris  and  the  team  members  prepared  to 
examine  eight  watermen  with  symptoms  possibly  linked 
to  Pfiesteria,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dead  fish — 
mostly  Atlantic  menhaden — continued  to  clog  the 
Pocomoke.  Menhaden,  also  known  as  alewives,  are 
cousins  of  herring.  Menhaden  eat  low  on  the  food  chain, 
vacuuming  the  bay's  detritus,  which  now  apparently  con- 
tained toxic  dinoflagellates. 

FRIGHTENING    SYMPTOMS 

Gov.  Parris  Glendening  closed  a  three-mile  stretch  of  the 
Pocomoke  on  Aug.  7.  By  then,  word  of  the  crisis  had 
reached  JoAnn  Burkholder,  Ph.D.,  a  North  Carolina  State 
University  aquatic  ecologist  who  met  up  with  Pfiesteria  in 
1988,  when  a  colleague  asked  for  her  help  in  identifying 
what  was  killing  fish  in  a  research  aquarium.  Her  assertion 
that  a  toxic  dinoflagellate  was  the  cause  was  met  with 
derision  from  the  scientific  community  until  two  years 
later,  when  a  chemist  boating  on  North  Carolina's 
Pamlico  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Chesapeake,  ran  into  a 


October  1996 
Watermen  report  fish  with 
lesions  in  the  Pocomoke  River 

Aug.  6,  1997                                                            Aug.  13, 

lush  kill  in  the  Pocomoke;  Public                                    Pocomoke 
Health  Advisory  issued                                                     reopens 

1997 

•  River 

May  1997 

Water  from  the  Pocomoke 

tested;  Pfiesteria  piscicid; 

River 
found 

Aug.  7,  1997 

Fish  kill  continues  in  the  Pocomoke;  advi- 
sory upgraded  to  a  Public  Health  Closure, 
affecting  three-mile  stretch  of  the  river 

Aug.  22,  1997 
Medical  team  examines 
patients  on  the  Eastern  Shore 

gory  scene:  a  million  dead  and  dying  fish. 

Back  in  her  lab,  Burkholder  examined  the  water  samples 
the  chemist  sent  to  her.  What  she  saw  through  her  microscope 
was  unmistakable — a  single-celled  organism  that  looked  like  a 
two-headed  mushroom.  It  was  Pfiesteria,  in  one  of  its  24  differ- 
ent life  stages.  Over  the  next  few  years  while  studying 
Pfiesteria,  Burkholder  and  her  colleagues  experienced  frighten- 
ing symptoms:  excruciating  headaches,  shortness  of  breath, 
terrifying  confusion  and  forgetfulness. 

Concurrently,  other  scientists  tried  to  discredit  her  work.  A 
cultural  anthropologist  from  East  Carolina  University  studied 
more  than  250  crabbers  who  worked  in  areas  where  Pfiesteria 
had  been  detected.  His  conclusion:  the  crabbers  didn't  get  sick 
any  more  than  those  working  in  non-infested  areas. 

As  it  often  does,  the  scientific  community  divided  into  two 
defiant  camps — those  who  believed  Burkholder's  theory  that  her 
and  her  colleagues'  illnesses  were  caused  by  Pfiesteria  exposure, 
and  those  who  dismissed  her  as  an  attention-seeking  crackpot. 

DREADFUL    CONSEQUENCES 

On  Aug.  22,  on  a  bus  bound  for  the  Eastern  Shore,  a  skeptical 
Morris  reminded  his  colleagues  of  their  role,  that  they  were 
not  to  add  to  the  "Pfiesteria  hysteria"  that  already  existed. 
"We  did  study  the  North  Carolina  data,  though,  and  knew 
from  Dr.  Burkholder's  experiences  what  to  look  for — the 
neuropsychological  problems  and  the  skin  lesions.  So  those 
were  the  kinds  of  tests  we  conducted  on  the  patients:  biopsies 
of  their  skin  lesions,  a  series  of  neurocognitive  tests.  But  by 
the  time  we  had  examined  the  seventh  of  the  1 3  patients,  we 
realized  that  the  complaints  were  too  similar  to  the  North 
Carolina  episodes  to  be  just  coincidence." 

As  their  work  day  drew  to  a  close,  the  medical  sleuths 
knew  they  were  onto  something.  On  the  late-night  ride  back 
from  Somerset  County,  the  group  compared  notes,  skepticism 
turning  to  certainty  with  each  mile. 

"It  was  a  very  different  ride  back,"  admits  Morris.  "While 
we  agreed  that  whatever  was  happening  was  scary,  we  also 
realized  that  we  were  involved  in  something  groundbreaking; 
one  of  those  moments  doesn't  happen  often." 

Neurologist  Grattan  played  the  lone  devil's  advocate,  pre- 
ferring to  review  the  results  and  score  the  calculations  in  the 
morning.  After  hours  of  work,  her  conclusions  were  irrefutable: 
those  patients  who  had  been  most  intensely  exposed  suffered 
the  most  dreadful  consequences.  The  neurocognitive  tests 
scored  seven  of  the  eight  most  exposed  patients  in  the  bottom 
8  percent  among  people  in  the  same  age  groups  and  education 
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J.  Glenn  Morris,  Ml).,  (far  right)  and fo Ann  Burkholder,  Ph.D.,  were 
designated  "Admirals  of  the  Chesapeake  "  by  Maryland  Gov.  Parris  N. 
Glendeningfor  their  work  on  the  state 's  Pfiesteria  bloom  last  summer. 


levels.  Six  of  those  seven  fared  even  worse,  scoring  in  the  bot- 
tom 2  percent.  She  called  Morris,  who  called  Secretary 
Wasserman. 

"We  were  very  concerned,"  says  Morris,  "so  we  asked 
five  patients  to  come  back  to  Baltimore  for  further  testing." 
Positronic  emission  tomography  (PET)  scans  of  the  patients' 
brains  varied  greatly  from  normal  scans,  confirming  the  scien- 
tists' worst  fears.  The  medical  team  saw  no  other  alternative. 

"We  sat  down  with  representatives  from  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene  and  told  them  that  we  believed 
there  was  a  significant  problem,"  recalls  Morris.  Officials 
responded  quickly,  closing  another  stretch  of  the  Pocomoke 
and  reissuing  an  advisory  against  fishing,  swimming  and  any 
other  contact  with  the  affected  waters. 

"What  was  particularly  striking  was  the  dose/response 
effect  we  saw,"  explains  Morris.  "With  high  exposure  came  high 
symptoms,  exactly  what  you  would  expect  under  such  circum- 
stances. Scientifically,  this  is  fascinating.  It  gives  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  learn  a  great  deal  about  how  memory  is  affected  by 
environmental  toxins,  to  disentangle  how  it  works." 

RESEARCH    CONTINUES 

The  Maryland  team  has  already  received  emergency  funding 
from  private  donors  to  set  up  future  studies,  and  they  have 
applied  for  additional  funds  from  the  Centers  for  Disease 
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Aug.  25-26,  1997 

Fish  kill  in  Pocomoke  Sound  (Va.J; 
reissue  of  Public  Health  Advisory 


Aug.  29,  1997 

Public  Health  Closure  affects 
seven-mile  stretch  of  the  Pocomoke 


Sept.  14,  1997 

A  portion  of  the  Chicamacomico 
River  closes  due  to  a  fish  kill 


Oct.  17,  1997 

Kings  Creek 
reopens 


Aug.  28,  1997 

Second  fish  kill  in  the 
Pocomoke  River 


Sept.  10,  1997 

Kings  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Manokin 
River,  closes  due  to  a  fish  kill 


Oct.  3,  1997 

Pocomoke  River 
reopens 


Control  (CDC)  and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  "We  will 
collaborate  with  the  University  of  Maryland  Center  for  Marine 
Biotechnology,"  says  Morris.  "They  already  have  a  BSL3  (bio 
safety  level  3)  facility  at  the  Columbus  Center,  which  is  criti- 
cal— this  organism  is  extremely  dangerous  to  work  with." 

In  March,  the  medical  team  began  conducting  intensive 
health  studies  of  nearly  200  people  who  work  on  the  water  to 
calculate  how  many  Marylanders  are  being  sickened  by 
Pfiesteria.  The  five-year  study  will  focus  on  people  who  fish 
and  crab  in  the  Tangier  Sound  region,  which  is  fed  by  the 
three  waterways  closed  last  summer.  Funding  for  the  study 
will  come  from  $7  million  Congress  gave  the  CDC  to  study 
Pfiesteria's  health  effects  along  the  East  Coast. 

Other  states  have  followed  Maryland's  example:  North 
Carolina  health  officials  have  formed  a  medical  team,  modeled 
after  Maryland's,  to  evaluate  people  exposed  to  Pfiesteria. 
Governors  of  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Delaware  and  several 


Another  of  Pfiesteria's  24  life  stages. 

other  states  have  agreed  to  initiate  or  continue  studies  of  the 
toxin  and  to  share  information.  A  group  of  South  Carolina  sci- 
entists are  developing  a  genetic  marker  that  will  allow  boat- 
side  testing  of  water  suspected  of  containing  Pfiesteria. 

Glenn  Morris,  much  to  his  embarrassment,  was  rewarded 
for  his  work  by  Gov.  Glendening  with  the  designation  of 
"Admiral  of  the  Chesapeake." 

"No,  I  didn't  get  a  yachting  cap,"  says  Morris,  "just  a 
plaque.  Seriously,  this  was  so  much  more  than  me  personally; 
it  was  the  entire  group.  It  really  showed  what  the  University 
of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  can  do.  We  have  the  people 
and  the  facilities.  Team  these  together  and  we  can  do  anything 
well,  and  do  it  with  top-notch  science."  ■ 


THE   FATE   DFTHE   CHESAPEAKE 

Once  the  University  of  Maryland  medical  team  identified  the  still- 
unnamed  syndrome  brought  on  by  Pfiesteria  exposure,  state  and 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  officials  began  a  quest  for  the 
cause  of  the  Pfiesteria  bloom.  Phosphorus-laced  runoff  from  ani- 
mal waste  seems  to  be  leading  the  pack  of  theories  as  the  most 
likely  culprit. 

For  years,  Eastern  Shore  farmers  have  used  poultry  manure  to 
fertilize  their  crops.  It  is  inexpensive  and  easily  obtainable;  the  Eastern 
Shore  is  home  to  more  than  6,000  chicken  farms. 

In  October,  the  state  of  Maryland  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  to  protect  water 
quality  through  the  Clinton  administration's  State  Enhancement 
Program.  The  agreement  creates  a  $200  million  incentive  program 
under  which  owners  voluntarily  may  enroll  up  to  100,000  acres  of 
farmland  in  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program.  This  restores  wet- 
lands and  establishes  forest  and  grass  buffers  between  farms  and 
waterways.  These  buffer  plantings  will  prevent  soil  erosion  and 
protect  water  from  pollutant  runoff. 

The  USDA  and  the  state  will  pay  landowners  87.5  percent  of 
the  cost  of  planting  buffer  strips,  restoring  wetlands  or  imple- 
menting other  measures  to  protect  water  quality. 

Maryland's  General  Assembly  passed  two  bills  in  April  aimed 
at  stemming  the  tide  of  Pfiesteria  and  improving  the  state's  water 
quality.  The  Nutrient  Management  Practices  Improvement  Act  of 
1998  authorizes  the  "disbursement  of  specified  cost-sharing  funds 
for  poultry  manure  storage  facilities;  provides  for  a  poultry  litter 
matching  service  and  a  Poultry  Litter  Transportation  Pilot  Project; 
requires  farmers  to  operate  under  specific  management  plans; 
requires  nutrient  management  plans  to  be  developed;  establishes 
an  Animal  Waste  Technology  Fund;  and  provides  for  an  income  tax 
deduction  for  specified  agricultural  costs." 

The  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1998  also  establishes 
an  Animal  Waste  Technology  Fund  and  provides  for  income  tax 
deductions.  In  addition,  it  "requires  specified  commercial  contract 
feed  to  contain  certain  ingredients  by  a  specific  date;  requires  the 
governor  to  provide  sufficient  funding  to  maintain  a  specific  num- 
ber of  field  personnel  for  soil  conservation  districts;  requires 
specified  persons  to  have  and  to  comply  with  specified  nutrient 
management  plans;  and  authorizes  the  adoption  of  regulations  to 
limit  the  size  of  swine  farm  operations." 

Despite  these  measures,  for  now  nature  lets  Pfiesteria's 
future  hang  in  the  balance.  The  organism  becomes  dormant  in 
cold  weather  and  cold  water,  and  it  may  be  waiting  for  its  literal 
moment  in  the  sun  to  bloom  again. 
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by    Ginny    Cook 

photograpy  by  Richard  Anderson 


UNIVERSITY  SPORTS  MEDICINE  FIELDS  A  TEAM 


TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  EVERYONE  FROM  PROS 


TO  MONDAY  MORNING  QUARTERBACKS 


THE 


JOCK 

DOCS 


Claude  T.  Moorman  III,  M.D.,  knows  what  it's  like 
to  score  a  touchdown  in  Denver's  Mile  High 
Stadium.  OK,  so  maybe  it  was  a  touch  football 
game.  And  maybe  the  spectators  heckled  instead  of 
cheered.  But  he  crossed  the  goal  line  just  the  same, 
the  pigskin  nestled  safely  in  his  hands. 

"It's  still  a  thrill,''  laughs  Moorman,  director  of  University 
Sports  Medicine  and  head  team  physician  for  the  Baltimore 

Left:  Off  the  field,  Andrew  M.  Tucker,  M.D.,  and  Claude  T.  Moorman  III, 
M.D.,  call  the  plays  for  Ravens  defensive  end  Rob  Burnett.  Inset:  The 
University  of  Maryland  Terrapins  are  just  one  of  the  many  college  and  high 
school  athletic  programs  that  rely  on  the  medical  expertise  of  Leigh  Ann  Curl, 
M.D.,  and  Thomas  R.  Terrell,  M.D.,  for  sports-related  medical  treatment. 


Ravens.  Part  of  his  job  is  attending  every  Ravens  game,  both 
home  and  away.  One  of  the  perks  is  throwing  on  sweats  and 
playing  a  game  of  touch  football  with  the  other  team  physicians 
before  the  pros  take  the  field.  "Sometimes  the  NFL  players 
come  out  to  watch.  Sometimes  the  crowd  jeers.  We  have  fun 
and  it  makes  me  feel  like  a  kid  again,''  he  says. 

All  playing  aside,  Moorman  faced  some  tough  competition 
from  sports  medicine  colleagues  across  the  nation  before  owner 
Art  Modell  and  the  Ravens  organization  named  the  orthopaedic 
surgeon  their  No.  1  pick.  Then  Moorman  recruited  his  own 
team — top-notch  physicians  Andrew  M.  Tucker,  M.D.,  Leigh 
Ann  Curl,  M.D.,  and  Thomas  R.  Terrell,  M.D.,  to  join  him  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  Medical  Center. 
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They  are  the  jock  docs — they  not  only  take  care  of  athletes, 
they  are  athletes  themselves.  Three  of  them — Moorman,  Curl 
and  Terrell — starred  in  collegiate  sports,  and  Tucker  is  no 
stranger  to  the  athletic  arena.  They  bring  to  their  patients  both 
an  athlete's  and  a  physicians  perspective.  Having  competed  in 
sports  and  suffered  their  share  of  sports-related  injuries,  they've 
lived  the  frustration  of  working  through  a  physical  limitation 
and  making  a  comeback. 

They  also  know  how  to  pump  up  University  Sports 
Medicine,  a  program  that  delivers  care  to  everyone  from  profes- 
sional athletes  to  college  and  high-school  players  to  weekend 
warriors.  In  just  two  years,  the  group  has  earned  contracts  to 
care  for  the  Maryland  State  Police  and  student-athletes  playing 
for  the  University  of  Maryland  Terrapins,  the  Retrievers  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore  County  (UMBC)  and  the 


"[We  are]  under  a  lot  of  pressure, 
because  our  care  and  its  results 

are  played  out  in  the  news. * 

— Moorman 


Coppin  State  Eagles. 

Those  contracts  put  "us  under  a  lot  of  pressure,"  Moorman 
says,  "because  our  care  and  its  results  are  played  out  in  the  news. 
However,  with  the  resources  of  the  Medical  Center,  particularly 
Kernan,  Shock  Trauma  and  a  system  of  outpatient  rehabilita- 
tion, we  have  the  cards  that  stack  the  deck  in  our  favor  so  we 
can  deliver  the  best  care  there  is." 

Shock  Trauma  is  well-equipped  to  handle  players  who  have 
sustained  traumatic  or  other  severe  injuries  on  the  field,  he  adds. 
Last  season,  a  football  player  dislocated  his  hip  during  a  game  in 
Memorial  Stadium.  The  injury  was  the  same  kind  that  shortened 
Bo  Jackson's  athletic  career  a  few  years  ago. 

Called  an  avascular  necrosis,  it's  a  blockage  of  the  small  ves- 
sels that  supply  blood  to  the  femoral  head.  The  resulting 
osteonecrosis,  or  bone  death,  often  leads  to  the  collapse  of  the 
hip  joint;  it  is  estimated  to  account  for  up  to  SO, 000  hip 
replacements  in  the  United  States. 

But  with  a  MedEvac  helicopter  at  their  disposal,  Moorman 
and  his  team  had  the  player  off  the  field  and  had  restored  the 
blood  supply  to  the  joint  within  43  minutes.  Scott  Brumfeld,  a 
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University  Sports  Medicine  physical  therapists  design  conditioning  and  strengthening  programs  to  help  patients  remain  active. 


Cincinnati  Bengal,  was  also  airlifted  to 
Shock  Trauma  after  a  crushing  blow  left 
him  temporarily  paralyzed. 

Moorman  knows  how  the  rigors  of 
the  gridiron  can  terminate  the  forward 
motion  of  even  the  most  well-condi- 
tioned athlete.  They  left  him  limping  as 
a  sophomore  at  Duke  University  after  he 
tore  a  knee  ligament  playing  football. 

Duke  awarded  him  a  full  athletic 
scholarship  for  football  in  1979  and  in 
another  era,  his  injury  might  have  ham- 
pered a  football  career.  But  "I  benefited 

from  research  into  early  motion  therapy      Leigh  Ann  Curl  M.D.,  and  Thomas  R.  Terrell,  M.D., 
developed  by  F.   H.  Bassett,  M.D.,  a      care  for  Terrapin  athletes  at  College  Park. 
friend    and    mentor   at    Duke,"    he 

explains.  Rather  than  having  the  cartilage  surgically  removed, 
Moorman  participated  in  a  program  that  focused  on  mobility' 
and  strength. 

"I  only  missed  two  games  and  was  back  the  third  week,"  he 
says.  In  contrast,  his  father,  who  also  played  football  for  Duke, 
suffered  exactly  the  same  injury  but  underwent  surgery — the 
treatment  at  the  time.  "He  missed  the  rest  of  the  season  and  still 
experiences  problems  with  his  knee,"  Moorman  adds.  "Me,  I 
cant  even  remember  which  knee  I  hurt." 


Moorman  went  on  to  com- 
plete a  stellar  career  on  the  field 
and  in  the  classroom.  In  four 
years  as  a  varsity  offensive  guard, 
he  was  named  to  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference  Honor  Roll,  the 
dean's  list  and  was  selected  as  a 
District  Academic  All-American. 
In  1983,  he  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  College 
of  Medicine,  where  he  earned  his 
medical  degree. 

As     a     resident     at     Duke 
University      Medical      Center, 
Moorman  specialized  in  orthopaedic 
surgery.  After  completing  a  fellow- 
ship in  sports  medicine  at  Cornell  University  Medical  Center,  he 
joined  the  faculty  at  Duke  in  1 994  and  entered  private  practice. 


Tackling  primary  care 


As  the  Cleveland  Browns  began  to  pack  up  their  gear  in  1996 
for  the  move  to  Baltimore,  they  also  began  to  search  for  a  new 
team  physician.  John  Bergfeld,  M.D.,  the  team's  Cleveland 
physician,  did  not  want  to  leave  the  city,  so  he  compiled  a  list  of 
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his  top  10  colleagues  in  orthopaedic  surgery.  Rich  Edelson,  M.D., 
a  college  friend  of  Moorman's,  was  at  the  top  of  that  list,  but 
Edelson  was  firmly  entrenched  in  Portland,  Ore.  Edelson  rec- 
ommended Moorman. 

The  Browns  considered  a  number  of  proposals  for  team  physi- 
cian— Moorman's  admittedly  was  a  "long  shot."  But  what  pushed 
his  and  the  Medical  Center's  proposals  over  the  top  was  their 
"multidisciplinary  focus"  and,  Moorman  emphasizes,  "I  recruited 
Andy  Tucker." 

Tucker,  associate  team  physician  for  the  Ravens,  was  a  veteran 
with  the  Browns,  having  provided  the  team's  primary  care  from 
1991  to  1996.  He  was  also  the  team  physician  for  Cleveland  State 
University  and  Shaker  Heights  High  School  and  a  medical  consul- 
tant to  the  Cleveland  Ballet. 

"I've  had  a  lifelong 
involvement  in  and  love  of 
sports,"  says  Tucker,  a  seven- 
handicap  golfer.  His  role 
model  was  a  general  surgeon 
in  Illinois  who  "always  took 
extra  time  to  help  kids; 
because  of  him  I  knew  early 
on  I  wanted  to  combine  medi- 
cine and  my  interest  in 
sports." 

A  medical  graduate  of 
Southern  Illinois  University, 
Tucker  completed  a  fellowship 
in  sports  medicine  at  Bowman 
Gray  School  of  Medicine  in 
North    Carolina    and    the 


during  collisions  when  they  head  the  ball.  "The  NFL  study  is  a 
work  in  progress  that  covers  every  facet  of  head  injury,"  he  says. 

With  other  scientific  studies  touting  the  positive  impact 
exercise  has  on  health,  "we,  as  primary  care  physicians,  are  in  a 
good  position  to  understand  exercise's  role  in  reversing  some 
disease  processes,  "  says  Tucker.  "And  with  a  push  for  more  of  us 
to  become  active,  sports  medicine  experts  want  to  do  what  they 
can  to  prevent  unnecessary  sports-related  injuries. 

"So  many  people  develop  grandiose  fitness  programs  with 
unrealistic  goals  they  hope  to  accomplish  over  short  periods. 
They  can't  help  but  become  exasperated  and  frustrated,"  he 
adds.  So  Tucker  offers  everyone  the  same  advice  he  gives  to  the 
pros  or  the  college  athletes  at  UMBC  and  Coppin  State,  where 
he  serves  as  head  physician. 

"First  and  foremost,  take  an 
intensive,  realistic  look  at  coex- 
isting medical  problems  and  old 
injuries  before  starting,"  he  says. 
Then  determine  an  appropriate 
program,  get  the  proper  equip- 
ment, and,  he  stresses,  "start 
low  and  go  slow." 


As  head  team  physician  for  the  Baltimore 


Ravens,  Claude  T.  Moorman  III 


Alabama  Sports  Medicine  and      MIX,  (seated,  center)  provides  on-the-spot  care  for  the  pro  players, 
Orthopaedic  Center. 

As  a  primary  care  physician,  he  examines  the  non-orthopaedic 
medical  problems  that  athletes  and  active  people  experience.  Exercise- 
induced  asthma,  nutrition  deficiencies  and  joint  and  musculoskeletal 
injuries  that  don't  require  surgery  are  just  a  few  of  the  maladies  he 
treats. 

One  of  Tucker's  interests  that  has  also  gained  the  attention  of 
football  fans  is  sports-induced  concussions.  Concussions  forced 
the  retirement  of  NFL  players  Merrill  Hoge  and  Al  Toon  and  just 
recently  led  Stan  Humphries,  quarterback  for  the  San  Diego 
Chargers,  to  hang  up  his  cleats.  "The  NFL  is  supporting  basic 
research  into  how  and  why  concussions  happen,"  says  Tucker,  who 
has  served  on  the  Nl  ls<  oncussion  Committee  since  1994. 

Studies  have  led  physicians  to  re-evaluate  what  constitutes  a 
concussion,  defining  it  as  a  change  in  menial  status  such  as  confu- 
sion, dizziness  and  memory  loss,  rather  than  simply  a  loss  ot  con- 
sciousness. "We're  also  examining  the  cumulative  effect  of 
numerous  concussions  over  years  of  playing  and  assessing  risk  fac- 
tors sudt  as  brain  function  versus  the  age  of  the  player,"  fucker 
ins.  Soccer  players,  too,  face  an  increased  risk  for  concussions 


Building  the  Terps  sports 
medicine  team 

"You  can't  play." 

Leigh  Ann  Curl  knows  those 
are  the  three  worst  words  an  ath- 
lete can  hear.  "I  try  never  to  have 
to  say  them,"  says  the  head 
physician  for  the  University  of 
Maryland  Terrapins,  because  it's 
something  she  herself  never  wanted  to  hear. 

As  a  four- year  starter  and  two-year  captain  of  the  women's 
basketball  team  at  the  University  of  Connecticut,  Curl  knows  the 
thrill  of  being  in  the  game.  In  fact,  she  put  1,400  points  on  the 
scoreboard  during  her  career. 

Now  she  watches  from  behind  the  backboard  as  Obinna 
Ekezie,  Terrell  Stokes,  Laron  Profit  and  the  rest  of  the  Terps  bas- 
ketball team  practice  the  plays  that  led  them  to  win  19  regular-sea- 
son games  this  past  season  and  advance  to  the  regional  semifinals 
in  the  NCAA  tournament.  As  the  orthopaedic  surgeon  for  all  the 
Terp  teams,  Curl's  interest  is  professional,  but  she  also  admits, 
"there's  nothing  like  college  athletics.  It  gets  in  your  blood." 

A  basketball  scholarship  financed  her  undergraduate  years 
at  the  University  of  Connecticut,  and  her  athletic  and  scholastic 
aptitude  earned  her  top  awards.  In  1985,  Curl  was  the  Big  East 
Women's  Basketball  Scholar  Athlete  of  the  Year  and  the  Big  East 
Conference  Female  Scholar  Athlete  of  the  Year.  A  su»i»ni  cum 
liiurJc  graduate,  she  merited  an  NCAA  post-graduate  scholarship 
as  she  headed  off  to  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School. 
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After  earning  her  medical  degree  in  1989,  a  fellowship 
landed  her  in  the  locker  rooms  as  a  team  physician  for  the  New 
York  Mets  and  St.  Johns  University.  "It  was  a  huge  opportu- 
nity," she  says;  the  experience  gave  her  a  perspective  for  profes- 
sional sports  and  "how  to  manage  player  injuries  and  make 
decisions  during  the  long  baseball  season." 

At  College  Park,  she  cares  for  some  650  student-athletes, 
many  who  suffer  chronic  over-use  injuries.  Her  prescription  is 
usually  a  mix  of  modified  activities  that  keep  athletes  fit  aerobi- 
cally  but  give  their  muscles  and  tendons  time  to  heal.  For  exam- 
ple, a  swimmer  with  a  shoulder  injury  may  have  to  forgo  the 
usual  training  regimen  or  6,000  yards  of  backstroke  and  swim 
2,000  yards  with  a  kickboard  instead. 

A  60-year-old  tennis  player  suffering  from  rotator  cuff  ten- 
donitis receives  similar  advice.  "I'll  tell  him  to  use  a  drop  serve 
instead  of  full  overhead  force      ^^^^^^^^^^^^^Zmt^^l 
and  cut  back  to  two  days  of  play 
instead  of  five,"  she  says. 


Sports  medicine  muscles  into 
the  mainstream 

That  kind  of  advice  and  the 
many  advances  in  orthopaedics, 
such  as  arthroscopy,  grew  out  of 
the  need  to  get  athletes  out  of 
the  doctor's  ofHce  and  back 
onto  the  playing  field,  says  Tom 
Terrell,  assistant  professor  of 
family  medicine,  who  provides 
non-operative,  non-orthopaedic 
care  to  College  Park  athletes. 

These  advances,  once  relegated  to  a  few  select  doctors  who 
worked  only  for  top  athletes,  have  evolved  into  everyday  medical 
practice.  Much  of  what's  been  learned  from  getting  elite  athletes 
back  into  competition  faster  now  helps  the  rest  of  us  gain  an  edge, 
Terrell  says. 

Sports-specific  rehabilitation,  lor  example,  analyzes  the 
motions  and  repetitive  activities  inherent  in  each  sport  so  "we 
can  better  analyze  what  each  athlete  needs,"  he  says.  "If  you're  a 
basketball  player,  a  baseball  pitcher  or  even  a  musician,  we  know 
what  to  do.  As  sports-medicine  specialists,  we  understand  active 
people  and  what  they  need  to  do  to  maximize  their  functions." 

Terrell,  who  was  in  private  practice  in  Atlanta  before  being 
recruited  to  join  the  sports  medicine  team  at  Maryland,  has  a  spe- 
cial empathy  for  those  "who  have  the  drive  to  compete  and  enjoy 
the  thrill  of  competition,  but  can't  play  because  they're  injured." 

A  forward  on  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  University's  basketball 
team,  he  employed  "strength  rather  than  finesse"  on  the  court. 
"As  a  good  outside  shooter  who  could  hit  the  net  from  18  to  20 
feet,  I  was  used  against  the  zone,"  he  says.  But  a  nagging  knee 
problem  required  arthroscopic  surgery  for  a  plica  band  problem. 


"Getting  back  in  the  game  is 
tough.  You  may  heal  physically, 
but  regaining  confidence  can 

take  even  longer. '' 

— Terrell 


Six  months  of  rehabilitation  followed. 

"I  was  frustrated  by  it  and  I  can  understand  what  others 
feel,"  says  Terrell.  "Getting  back  in  the  game  is  tough.  You  may 
heal  physically,  but  regaining  confidence  can  take  even  longer." 

Terrell  always  lends  his  patients  an  ear.  "Primary  care  is  all 
about  listening,"  he  says.  "I  let  patients  tell  the  whole  story  even 
if  I've  already  identified  their  problem  and  know  where  the  con- 
versation is  headed.' 

In  his  own  athletic  career,  he  used  equal  parts  determination 
and  drive  to  return  to  competition.  The  result  was  a  string  of  ath- 
letic and  academic  honors  that  included  playing  for  Jacksonville  in 
the  1986  NCAA  basketball  tournament.  He  was  also  an  Academic 
All-American  and  Male  Scholar  Athlete  of  1986.  He  completed  his 
undergraduate  career  with  an  NCAA  post-graduate  scholarship. 

Terrell  went  on  to  earn  a  medical  degree  from  Emory  Medical 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^       School  in  Atlanta  and  then 

crossed  the  Atlantic  to  pursue  a 
master  of  philosophy  degree 
from  Cambridge  University  in 
England.  Back  in  the  States,  he 
trained  in  primary  care  sports 
medicine  at  Michigan  State 
University.  In  1996,  he  was  one 
of  the  volunteers  selected  by  the 
International  Olympic 

Committee  to  deliver  primary 
care  to  Olympic  athletes  at  the 
summer  games  in  Atlanta. 

"I'm  trying  to  do  it  again  in 
Utah  in  2002,"  he  says,  adding 
that  he's  already  submitted  an 
application. 


The 


iame  plan 


pi. 


Recreational  athlete,  pro  or  student-athlete,  University  Sports 
Medicine  has  a  motto — "We  want  to  see  you  on  the  playing 
field,  not  in  the  doctor's  office."  Moorman  points  to  strong  asso- 
ciations with  physical  therapists,  trainers  and  others  at  the 
Medical  Center  who  help  the  jock  docs  accomplish  this  goal. 

"Being  part  of  an  academic  medical  center  means  a  needed 
expert  is  just  a  phone  call  away,"  he  says. 

For  the  future,  Moorman  is  looking  to  further  expand 
patient  volume,  which  tripled  last  year,  and  gear  up  for  research, 
education  and  seminars. 

And  who  knows,  maybe  score  a  touchdown  in  the  Ravens' 
new  stadium. 

To  contact  the  University  Sports  Medicine  program,  call 
410-448-6296.  Patients  are  seen  at  Kernan  Physical  Therapy  and 
Spine  Center,  3104  Timanus  Lane,  Baltimore,  MD  21244.  ■ 

Ginny  Cook  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  The  Bulletin. 
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1  936 

Richard  H.  Pembroke,  of 

Baltimore,  retired  in 
September  1997  after  61 
years  of  practice. 

1  93V 

Morton  M.  Spielman 

resides  in  a  retirement  com- 
munity in  Scottsdale,  Ariz, 
with  Blanche,  his  wife  of  60 
years. 

1  940 

Ross  Z.  Pierpont,  of 

Timonium,  Md.,  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  celebra- 
tion in  Germany  last  fall 
entitled  "The  Roaring  80s." 
Many  of  his  medical  friends 
attended  the  event. 

1  943  D 

In  Sacramento,  Calif,  Alfred 
H.  Dann  is  semi-retired, 
working  part-time  in  his  spe- 
cialty. 

1  944 

Charles  D.  Chaput,  or 

Kingston,  N.H.,  maintains 
an  active  geriatric  practice  in 
nursing  homes  and  still 
makes  house  (..ills. 

1  945 

I  ugene  I  I.  (  (inner,  <  >l 
Louisville,  Ky.,  was  the  1997 
president  ol  the  American 
( )sler  Society  and  chairman 
ol  the  [efferson  ( .ounty 
Medical  Society  Senior 
Physician  ( lommittee. 


1  953 

Charles  F.  Carroll  Jr.,  of 
Concord,  N.C.,  retired  from 
the  practice  of  pathology. 
Richard  E.  Schindler,  of 

Ellicott  City,  Md.,  retired 
from  the  directorship  of  the 
Family  Practice  Residency 
Program  in  the  Midwest.  His 
son  is  on  the  dental  depart- 
ment faculty  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  specializing  in 
TMJ  problems. 

1  954 

Benjamin  F.  Knotts  Jr.,  of 

Cocoa  Beach,  Fla.,  passed 
the  American  Board  of 
Family  Practice  exam  for  the 
fourth  time. 

1  956 

Cardiologist  Robert  Headley 

retired  as  professor  of  medicine 
from  Wake  Forest  University 
School  of  Medicine.  He  lives 
in  Black  Mountain,  N.C. 

1  961 

Michael  B.A.  Oldstone  was 

elected  into  the  Institute  of 
Medicine  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  was 
the  recipient  of  this  year's  J. 
Allyn  laylor  International 
Prize  in  Medicine  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  contributions  to 
the  advancement  of  research 
in  virus-host  interactions. 

1  962 

George  C.  Schmieler,  of 

Canonsburg,  Pa.,  looks  for- 
ward  to  the  day  his  7-vear- 


old  son  graduates  from  the 
University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine — he  will 
be  80  years  old  and  finally 
able  to  retire.  Francis  A. 
Zampiello,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  appointed  director  of 
community-driven  quality  in 
the  Bureau  of  Primary  Health 
Care  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 
He  leads  a  bureau-wide  effort 
to  set  a  standard  of  excellence 
in  primary  care  for  the 
underserved.  Zampiello  has 
served  as  a  commissioned 
officer  in  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  since  1978. 

1  963 

Everett  D.  Bryan,  of  Dover, 
Del.,  retired  from  general 
practice  on  June  1,  1996. 

1  965 

Gainesville,  Fla.  resident 
Phillip  P.  Toskes  is  president 
of  the  American 
Gastroenterological 
Association,  the  oldest  and 
largest  gastroenterology  sub- 
specialty society  in  the 
United  States.  Toskes  is  pro- 
fessor and  chairman  of  the 
Department  ol  Medicine  at 
the  University  of  Florida 
College  of  Medicine, 
Gainesville.  His  clinical  and 
research  interests  focus  on 
disorders  of  the  pancreas  and 
he  has  contributed  to  nearly 
400  publications,  most 
related  to  patients  with  pan- 
».  rv.u i*.  disorders.   ioskes  is 


the  author  of  the  current 
chapters  on  the  pancreas  in 
Harrison's  Textbook  of 
Medicine  and  the  Oxford 
Textbook  of  Medicine. 

1  966 

Dennis  Gordon,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  has  a  daughter,  Penny 
Gordon-Larsen,  who 
received  a  doctorate  in  bio- 
medical anthropology  from 
the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

1  969 

Arnold  I.  Levinson  is  chair- 
man of  the  allergy-immunol- 
ogy section  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Medicine,  incoming  chair- 
man of  the  American  Board 
of  Allergy  &  Immunology 
and  councilor  of  the  Clinical 
Immunology  Society.  He 
resides  in  Radnor,  Pa. 

1  970 

W.  D.  Hakkarinen,  of 

Cockeysville,  Md.,  has  a 
daughter,  Sirkka,  who  is  a 
first-year  student  at  Smith 
College. 

1  973 

Murray  A.  Kalish  received 
the  Baltimore  City  Medical 
Society's  (BCMS)  1997 
Community  Service  Award 
for  his  contributions  to 
Baltimore's  youth.  His  efforts 
netted  more  than  $50,000  for 
the  BCMS  Foundation  for 
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medical  school  scholarships 
and  grants  to  local  charitable 
organizations.  Kalish  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association  and  an  attending 
anesthesiologist  at  the  R 
Adams  Cowley  Shock 
Trauma  Center. 

1  975 

Kenneth  V.  Iserson,  of 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  is  author  of 
Get  into  Medical  School:  A 
Complete  Guide  for  the 
Perplexed.  In  addition  to 
maintaining  a  psychiatry 
practice,  Andrew  Rudo,  of 
Owings  Mills,  Md.,  and  his 
band  "Shrink  the  Deficit" 
continue  to  play  and  record. 

1  977 

Baltimore  resident  Willarda 
Edwards  retired  from  the 
U.S.  Navy  in  January  after 
24  years  of  service.  She  is 
enrolled  in  the  executive 
M.B.A.  program  at  Loyola 
University.  Paul  A.  Offit,  of 
Bala  Cynwyd,  Pa.,  co-authored 
What  Every  Parent  Shoidd 
Know  About  Vaccines.  Offit  is 
chief  of  infectious  diseases  at 
the  Children's  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  Henle 
Professor  of  Immunologic 
and  Infectious  Diseases  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Medicine. 

1  978 

Deborah  J.  Monk-Biller,  of 

Monterey,  Calif,  was  certified 
bv  the  American  Board  of 


Hospice  and  Palliative 
Medicine  in  October. 
Meredith  V.  Woodward 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter, 
Alanna,  on  Nov.  3.   She  prac- 
tices pediatric  neurosurgery 
at  Valley  Children's  Hospital 
and  lives  in  Fresno,  Calif. 

1  980 

John  R.  Livengood,  of 

Atlanta,  is  director  of  the 
Epidemiology  and 
Surveillance  Division  of  the 
National  Immunization 
Program,  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  Prevention. 
James  P.  Richardson  is  direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of 
Geriatric  Medicine  at  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital  in 
Baltimore.  He  spent  20 
of  the  last  22  years  at  the 
University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine  as  a  stu- 
dent, resident,  and  faculty 
member,  where  he  continues 
to  give  occasional  lectures  in 
geriatrics  and  epidemiology. 
Richardson  also  serves  on  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association 
Board  of  Directors.  He  and 
his  wife,  Melissa,  enjoy  their 
3-year-old  twins,  Alexander 
and  Christopher. 

1  98  1 

Orly  C.  Korat  and  Lawrence 
R.  Feldman,  both  of 
Baltimore,  reunited  their 
friendship  formally  in  a  wed- 
ding ceremony  on  Jan.  4. 
Korat  is  a  pathologist  and 
Feldman  is  a  dermatologist, 


practicing  in  Westminster, 
Md.,  Baltimore,  and 
Eldersburg,  Md. 

1  984 

Joshua  Z.  Sickel,  of  Saratoga, 

Calif.,  is  a  pathologist  in  pri- 
vate practice  at  El  Camino 
Hospital  in  Mountain  View. 
In  his  spare  time  he  performs 
stand-up  comedy  and  gives 
lectures  on  the  health  bene- 
fits of  humor. 


1  989 

Steven  R.  Daviss  is  president 
and  managing  member  of 
Greater  Baltimore  Psychiatric 
Associates  and  is  vice  chair  of 
the  legislative  affairs  committee 
for  the  Maryland  Psychiatric 
Society.  He  lives  in  Reisterstown. 
Ann  L.  Mattson,  of  Durango, 
Colo.,  opened  a  private  practice 
offering  integrated/holistic 
women's  health  services. 
John  N.  Unterborn,  of 


The  Medical  Alumni  Association 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association  is  governed?  A  board  of  directors,  listed  on  the 
contents  page  of  this  magazine,  oversees  activities  of  the 
Association.  It  consists  of  five  officers  and  nine  directors. 
The  board  has  several  standing  committees  that  oversee 
reunion,  alumni  awards,  board  nominations,  bylaws,  bud- 
get and  finances,  preservation  of  Davidge  Hall,  and  pro- 
duction of  The  Bulletin.  Many  proposals  and  policies  are 
studied  on  the  committee  level  before  presentation  to  the 
full  board  and  general  membership. 

The  board  meets  four  times  each  year,  in  addition  to  the 
annual  business  meeting  during  reunion.  Dues-paying 
members  are  invited  to  attend  meetings  and  are  encouraged 
to  notify  board  members  or  the  alumni  office  of  their  inter- 
est in  becoming  involved.  For  more  information,  please 
contact  Larry  Pitrof,  executive  director,  at  410-706-7454. 
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ANNUAL  SUMMER  INSTITUTE 


Health  Policy 

and 

Management 

"Managing  Healthcare 

Services:  Improving 

Outcomes  and  Costs" 

May  26-June  13, 1998 

GRADUATE  COURSES  AVAILABLE: 

♦  Managing  Health  Services  Organizations,  May  26- 
29 

♦  Introduction  to  Concepts  of  Managed  Care,  May 
26-27 

♦  Patient  Reported  Outcomes  I  and  II,  May  28  &  29 

♦  Critical  Paths:  Dispelling  the  "Cookbook 
Medicine"  Myth,  May  30 

♦  Fundamentals  of  Budgeting  and  Financial 
Management,  June  1-3 

♦  Quality  Performance  Measures  for  Health  Care 
Organizations,  June  1-3 

♦  Medical  Malpractice  and  Health  Care  Risk 
Management,  June  4-6 

♦  Health  Management  Information  Systems,  June 
4-6 

♦  Case  Mix  and  Risk  Adjustment,  June  8-10 

♦  Policy  Issues  in  Health  Care  Financing  and 
Delivery,  June  8-10 

♦  Decision  Analysis:  Clinical  Decisions  and  Public 
Policy,  June  11 

♦  Managing  Ambulatory  Care  Organizations,  June 
11-13 

♦  Mediation  and  Conflict  Resolution,  June  12 

♦  Ethical  and  Legal  Issues,  June  13 

For  further  information  and  a  registration  packet,  contact 

Ms.  Jeanne  Vacek,  Program  Coordinator,  at  410-955-5315, 

Fax  410-955-6959,  E-mail:  jvacek@jhsph.edu  or  visit  our 

web  page  at  http://www.sph.jhu.edu/Departments/HPM/ 

The  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene  and 
Public  Health 

An  equal  opportunity/affirmative  action  institution 


Class  Notes 


Greenville,  N.C.,  is  assistant 
professor  of  medicine  at  East 
Carolina  University  School 
of  Medicine. 

1  99  1 

Dana  Lise  Silver  and  her 
husband,  Michael  Schweitzer, 
live  in  Richmond,  Va.  Both 
are  on  the  faculty  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia 
in  pediatrics  and  general 
surgery,  respectively.  They 
have  two  sons:  Justin,  3,  and 
Noah,  born  in  October. 

1  992 

Thomas  Annulis,  of 

Baltimore,  joined  Maryland 
Personal  Physicians  as  a  gen- 
eral internist  in  September 
and  practices  in  Canton.  He 
became  board-certified  in 
December.   Timonium,  Md. 
resident  Daniel  J.  Choi 
passed  his  oral  exam  and  is 
now  board-certified  by  the 
American  Board  of 
Anesthesiologists.  Elizabeth 
Scarito  joined  Associates  in 
Adult  Medicine  in  York,  Pa., 
as  an  internist  in  April  1996. 
Her  10-year-old  son,  Michael, 
enjoys  math,  science,  com- 
puters and  electronics. 

1  993 

Greg  and  Susan  Brouse,  of 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  have  two 

Im  i\  s:  /.u  1i.ii  \    2,  and 
Andrew,  7  months.  Greg  is 
in  his  first  year  of  a  hematol- 
ogy/oncology  fellowship  and 
Susan  works  part-time  as  a 


pediatrician.  David  Sigman 

and  his  wife,  Christine, 
announce  the  birth  of  Ethan 
Harris  on  Nov.  22.  They  live 
in  Baltimore. 

1  994 

Santosh  J.  Vetticaden  is 

director  of  clinical  research  at 
Whitehall  Robins  division  of 
American  Home  Products  in 
Madison,  N.J.  Vetticaden  is 
board-certified  in  internal 
medicine  and  recently  com- 
pleted a  residency  at  Baylor 
College  of  Medicine, 
Houston. 

1  995 

Noreen  Crain,  of  Alexandria, 
Va.,  accepted  a  pediatric 
intensive  care  unit  fellowship 
at  Children's  Hospital  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  begin- 
ning in  July. 

1  996 

Michael  E.  Franks  was 
married  to  Lajena  D.  Fuller 
on  April  18,  1997  at  Old 
Otterbein  Methodist  Church 
in  Baltimore.  Franks  is  in  his 
second  year  of  a  urology 
residency  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  Medical  Center. 
Joshua  Kolko,  of  Minneapolis, 
is  enjoying  the  second  year  of 
his  family  practice  residency 
.u  I  lennepin  (  'ounn  Medical 
Center.  He  is  learning  how  to 
ice  skate  and  is  thankful  to 
have  a  good  pair  of  longjohns. 
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Make  Sure  Your  Liability 
Insurance  Isn't  A  Liability 


PSA  Professional  Liability,  Inc.  and  our 
affiliate  companies  offer  Maryland  physi- 
cians, surgeons  and  support  staff  a  full 
spectrum  of  professional,  financial  and  risk 
management  services. 

Over  the  years,  PSA  has  worked  together 
with  thousands  of  medical  professionals 
who  anticipate  special  problems  in  today's 
business  environment.  At  PSA,  we  special- 
ize in  solving  most  of  these  before  they 
actually  become  problems. 

The  PSA  Professional  Liability,  Inc.  staff 
can  research  area  malpractice  carriers  and 
furnish  you  a  comparative  premium  and 
benefit  analysis.  Additionally,  there  are 
practice  discounts  available  to  physicians  in 
the  Maryland  area. 

Because  many  other  Maryland  physicians 
have  confidence  in  our  service  and  exper- 
tise, PSA  Professional  Liability,  Inc.  is  cur- 
rently among  the  largest  Malpractice 
Insurance  Agencies  in  Maryland. 


Call  our  Resource  Line  and  let  PSA  furnish  a 

no  obligation  Personal  Malpractice  Analysis 

for  your  practice  -  (410)  296-PLAN 


PSA  Professional  Liability,  Inc. 

PSA  Financial  Advisors,  Inc. 

PSA  Capital  Management,  Inc. 

PSA  Insurance,  Inc. 

PSA  Financial,  Inc. 

PSA  Equities,  Inc. 

PSA  Pension  Services,  Inc. 
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PSA  Financial  Center 

1447  York  Road,  Suite  400 

Lutherville,  Maryland  21093 

410-296-PLAN  /  410-821-7766 

410-381-8877/1-800-677-7887 

Fax  410-828-0242 
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In  Memoriam 


George  H.  Yeager  '29 

Baltimore 
Jan.  5,  1998 

Yeager  completed  rhe  surgical 
residency  program  at 
University  Hospital  in  1933 
and  for  the  next  nine  years 
practiced  anesthesiology, 
practiced  and  taught  opera- 
tive surgery  and  developed  a 
clinic  to  treat  peripheral  vas- 
cular disease.  In  addition,  he 
served  in  the  Maryland 
National  Guard.  In  1942, 
Yeager  was  called  to  overseas 
duty  as  chief  surgeon  of  the 
42nd  General  Hospital;  one 
year  later  he  became  its  com- 
manding officer.  The  unit 
served  with  distinction  in 
Australia,  the  Philippines  and 
Japan,  and  its  successes 
brought  to  the  forefront 
Yeager's  outstanding  admin- 
istrative capabilities,  for 
which  he  was  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Merit  in  1945. 
After  being  discharged  horn 
active  duty  in  April  1945,  he- 
remained  a  reserve  officer 
and  a  consultant  to  the  sur- 
geon general.  Upon  return- 
ing to  the  States,  Yeager 
maintained  a  surgical  prac- 
tice and  also  was  active  in 
local,  state  and  national  soci- 
eties. I  le  served  as  president 
of  the  State  Medical  Society 
and  founded  and  edited 
Maryland  Mc/lnal  Journal. 
I  le  was  i  member  <>f  the 
American  Surgical 
Association,  Southern 


Surgical  Association,  Society 
for  Vascular  Surgery, 
Southern  Medical 
Association,  Southern 
Surgeons  Club,  Southeastern 
Surgical  Congress,  and  New 
York  Academy  of  Science, 
holding  officer  positions  in 
several  of  these  organizations. 
For  a  number  of  years,  he 
was  director  of  the  Research 
Surgical  Laboratory,  which 
provided  much  of  the  subject 
matter  for  the  71  published 
papers  he  authored  or  coau- 
thored.  In  February  1965, 
Yeager  was  named  director  of 
the  University  of  Maryland 
Hospital.  His  tenure  was 
characterized  by  steady  and 
outstanding  progress,  often 
accomplished  under  almost 
insurmountable  handicaps. 
He  retired  from  the  service  as 
a  brigadier  general  in  1970 
and  retired  from  the 
University  of  Maryland 
Hospital  in  1971.  After  retir- 
ing as  professor  of  clinical 
surgery  in  1973,  he  was 
elected  the  first  male  presi- 
dent in  Union  Memorial 
Hospital's  1  19-year  history. 
He  retired  again  in  1975  and 
was  immediately  appointed 
director  of  Deaton  Hospital, 
where  he  stayed  until  the  late 
1970s.  He  was  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association's  88th 
president  and  headed  a  $1.5 
million  restoration  project  of 
Davidge  Hall  in  the  late 
1970s.  Survivors  include  his 


wife,  Dorothy;  son,  Harvey; 
daughter,  Barbara  Brinton; 
and  five  grandchildren. 
Another  daughter,  Anne, 
died  in  1984.  Yeager  was 
profiled  in  the  fall  1997  issue 
of  The  Bulletin. 

William  Trevor  '40 

Pt.  Pleasant,  N.J. 
June  28,  1997 

James  R.  Wright  '40 
Raleigh,  N.C. 
Sept.  11,  1997 
Wright  entered  the  Navy  in 
1 942  and  was  assigned  to  a 
destroyer  on  escort  duty  in 
the  Atlantic.  After  attending 
flight  surgeon  school  in 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  he  was 
assigned  to  a  carrier  on  duty 
in  the  Pacific.  He  was  dis- 
charged in  1946  and,  after 
completing  graduate  studies 
at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  returned  to 
Raleigh,  N.C,  where  he  prac- 
ticed medicine  with  his  father. 
Wtight  was  a  longtime  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  where  he  served 
many  years  as  deacon,  elder, 
Sunday  school  teacher  and 
Sunday  school  superinten- 
dent. He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  Jeannette,  five  sons  and 
eight  grandchildren. 

Walter  J.  Revell'41 

Louisville,  Ga. 
May  23,  1997 


William  B.  Rever  '50 

Baltimore 
Dec.  3,  1997 

Rever  resumed  medical  stud- 
ies in  1946,  after  being 
drafted  into  the  U.S.  Navy 
during  World  War  II,  and 
graduated  in  1950.  For  30 
years,  he  was  a  general  and 
vascular  surgeon  and  main- 
tained a  private  practice  in 
Baltimore.  He  served  on  the 
staffs  of  Mercy,  Union 
Memorial,  Good  Samaritan, 
University  of  Maryland,  St. 
Joseph  and  FranHin  Square 
hospitals.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Mary  F.  LaBar,  two 
sons  and  one  daughter. 

Andrew  J.  Devlin  '52 

Pullman,  Wash. 
Jan.  17,  1998 
Devlin  was  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  while  serving  with 
the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Corps 
in  Europe  during  World  War 
II,  taking  part  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge.  After  military  ser- 
vice, he  married  Rosalie 
Zimmer  and  moved  to 
Baltimore.  They  relocated  to 
Spokane,  Wash,  following  his 
graduation,  where  Devlin 
served  his  residency  and  set  up 
a  practice.  Two  years  later  the 
couple  moved  to  Pullman; 
I  )evlin  became  one  of  the 
area's  first  obstetrics/  gynecol- 
ogy specialists.  I  le  practiced  in 
Pullman  for  39  years,  retiring 
in  1995.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  four  daughters,  one  son 
and  1  1  grandchildren. 
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Walter  D.  Gable  '54 

Jacksonville,  N.C. 
July  21,  1997 

Gable  served  an  internship  at 
the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital  in 
San  Diego,  where  he  became 
interested  in  pathology 
through  his  investigation  of 
commercial  and  military  air- 
craft accidents.  He  com- 
pleted his  residency  at 
University  of  Maryland 
Hospital  in  Baltimore  and  at 
the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of 
Pathology  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Gable  served  as  senior 
medical  officer  on  board  the 
aircraft  carrier  Ticonderoga 
during  the  Vietnam  War. 
During  his  service  in  the 
Navy,  he  helped  develop  the 
restraint  system  for  the 
Apollo  Series  and  was  instru- 
mental in  the  redesign  of 
safer  and  more  advanced 
fighter  pilot  helmets.  After 
he  resigned  from  the  Navy, 
Gable  completed  a  forensic 
pathology  residency  in 
Richmond,  Va.  He  served  as 
the  deputy  chief  medical 
examiner  for  Southwestern 
Virginia  for  five  years,  and 
then  was  assistant  chief  med- 
ical examiner  for  Broward 
County,  Fla.  In  1973,  Gable 
began  practicing  clinical, 
anatomic  and  forensic 
pathology  at  Onslow 
Memorial  Hospital  in 
Jacksonville,  N.C,  where  he 
oversaw  the  establishment  of 
the  laboratory  in  the  newly 


constructed  hospital.  Under 
his  direction,  the  laboratory 
became  a  model  in  the  state 
and  highly  rated  in  the 
nation.  Gable  retired  in  1993 
and  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Harriet,  one  son,  four 
daughters  and  three  grand- 
daughters. 

Louis  M.  Glick  '54 

Carrollton,  Texas 
Nov.  19,  1997 
Glick  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
U.S.  Army,  and  was  sta- 
tioned in  Germany  after 
World  War  II.  An  internist, 
he  was  a  founder  and  presi- 
dent, until  1983,  of  the 
Braddock  Medical  Group  in 
Cumberland,  Md.  Upon 
retirement,  he  moved  to 
Carrollton,  Texas,  to  be 
nearer  to  his  children.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Dr. 
Gina  Glick,  two  sons,  two 
daughters  and  seven  grand- 
children. 

Robert  M.  Barnett  '55 

Timonium,  Md. 
Nov.  25,  1997 
Barnett  served  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  in  Greece,  where 
he  met  his  wife,  Efie.  The 
couple  returned  to  Baltimore 
in  the  late  1950s  and  Barnett 
began  practicing  medicine  at 
South  Baltimore  General 
Hospital  (now  Harbor 
Hospital).  He  became  head 
of  obstetrics  and  gynecology 
in  1968,  directing  the  hospi- 


tals ob/gyn  residency  pro- 
gram. Barnett  is  credited 
with  reducing  the  need  lor 
abdominal  surgery  through 
his  work  with  telescopies. 
Although  he  retired  in  July 
1997,  he  had  planned  to 
continue  seeing  his  longtime, 
older  patients  two  days  a 
week.  He  is  survived  bv  his 
wile,  two  sons  and  two 
grandsons. 

JohnM.  Schillo'81 

Asheville,  N.C. 
Nov.  11,  1997 
Schillo  completed  his  resi- 
dency in  Roanoke,  Va.,  and 
was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Veterans  Administration 
Medical  Center  in  Asheville, 
N.C,  where  he  had  worked 
since  1987.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  Deborah,  one  son 
and  two  daughters. 


F  AC  U  l_T  Y 

George  Ulysses  Balis,  M.D. 

Baltimore 
Dec.  29,  1997 
Balis  received  his  medical 
degree  at  the  National 
University  School  ol 
Medicine  in  Athens,  Greece. 
He  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1958  and  trained  at  St. 
Francis  Hospital  in 
Pittsburgh,  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  the  University  of 
Maryland,  and  Mount  Sinai 
and  St.  Michael's  hospitals  in 


Toronto.  He  joined  the 
University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine  in  1966 
as  an  assistant  professor  and, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  was 
professor  of  psychiatry  and 
director  of  education  and 
training.  An  esteemed 
teacher,  Balis  was  a  specialist 
in  the  field  of  eating  disor- 
ders and  depression.  He  was 
a  consultant  to  St.  Joseph 
Medical  Center's  eating  dis- 
order program,  and  was  a 
founder  of  the  Association  of 
Directors  of  Medical 
Education  in  Psychiatry, 
serving  as  its  president  from 
1983  to  1985.  In  1987,  Balis 
was  named  teacher  of  the 
year  by  the  University  of 
Maryland  Psychiatric 
Residents'  Association.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  Sophia 
and  two  daughters. 


Memorial  gifts  may  be 
made  to: 

Medical  Alumni 
Association  of  the 
University  of  Maryland, 
Inc.,  522  W  Lombard  St. 
Baltimore,  MD,  21201- 
1636,  or  for  more  infor- 
mation, call  (410) 
706-7454. 
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Faculty  News 


Hassan  Azzazy,  Ph.D., 

assistant  professor  of 
medical  and  research 
technology,  presented  a 
series  of  lectures  in  Egypt 
at  the  Alexandria 
University  School  of 
Science,  the  Institute  of 
Genetic  Engineering  and 
the  Cairo  University 
School  of  Medicine. 

Miriam  Blitzer,  Ph.D., 

assistant  professor  of 
pediatrics,  and  acting 
director,  Division  of 
Human  Genetics,  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  a 
conference  on  under- 
standing the  genetics  of 
breast  cancer  and  its 
implications  for  the 
Jewish  community. 

Bruce  Fowler,  Ph.D., 

professor  of  pathology, 
and  director,  Program  in 
Toxicology,  has  been 
awarded  a  Colgate- 
Palmolive  visiting  profes- 
sorship in  in  vitro 
toxicology  from  the 
Soc  ictv  of  Toxicology. 


Paul  Griffey,  M.B.A., 

assistant  professor  of 
medical  and  research 
technology,  was  one  of  a 
large  contingent  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the 
School  of  Medicine  and 
the  Medical  Center  who 
presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Medical 
Group  Management 
Association. 

Denise  Harmening, 
Ph.D.,  professor  and 
chair  of  medical  and 
research  technology,  has 
been  selected  as  one  of 
only  two  professional 
mentors  in  the  country 
for  the  Coalition  for 
Allied  Health  Leadership 
Project,  an  initiative  of 
the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human 
Services. 

Eve  Higginbotham,  M.D., 

professor  and  chair  of  oph- 
thalmology; Bonita 
Stanton,  M.D.,  professor 
of  pediatrics;  and  Kay 
Dickersin,  Ph.D.,  associate 
professor  of  epidemiology 
and  preventive  medicine 
were  all  selected  by 
Warfield's/  The  Daily  Record 
for  inclusion  on  its  annual 


list  of  Maryland's  100 
most  influential  women. 

Cynthia  Howard,  M.D., 

assistant  professor  of 
pediatrics,  traveled  to 
Uganda  to  work  with 
Health  Volunteers 
Overseas.  She  spent  a 
month  conducting 
rounds,  assisting  in  clin- 
ics, distributing  books 
and  antibiotics,  and  lec- 
turing at  Kampala's 
Mulago  Hospital. 

David  Mallott,  M.D., 

associate  professor  of 
psychiatry,  has  been 
named  associate  dean  for 
medical  education  in  the 
School  of  Medicine, 
replacing  Murray 
Kappelman,  M.D.,  who 
retired  last  year. 

Aurelio  Rodriguez, 
M.D.,  clinical  associate 
professor  and  associate 
director  of  trauma  for  the 
R  Adams  Cowley  Shock 
Trauma  Center,  has  been 
recognized  by  the 
Panamcrican  Trauma 
Society  by  having  an 
annual  lecture  series 
named  in  his  honor.  He 
is  a  founding  member  of 


the  society  and  served  as 
its  first  president  and 
executive  director. 

John  Wilber,  M.D.,  pro- 
fessor of  medicine,  and 
head.  Division  of 
Endocrinology,  was  a 
guest  speaker  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the 
Israel  Diabetes 
Association  and  the  Israel 
Society  for  Eating 
Disorders  in  Tel  Aviv. 

Donald  E.  Wilson, 
M.D.,  M.A.C.P.,  dean, 
School  of  Medicine,  was 
one  of  40  international 
experts  on  medical  edu- 
cation who  spoke  at  a 
joint  conference  of  the 
Educational  Commission 
for  Foreign  Medical 
Graduates  and  the  World 
Health  Organization  on 
improving  the  social 
responsiveness  of  medical 
schools.  Twenty  countries 
were  represented  at  the 
conference,  in  Barcelona, 
Spain. 
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Time  Out  for  Dinner 


Inaugural  White  Coat  Ceremony 


Sophomore  students  (left  to  right)  Sharon  Henderson,  unidentified  person, 
Joanne  DeAusen,  Jackie  Caffrey  and  Melissa  Katz. 


The  Class  of  2000  was 
treated  to  a  dinner  featuring 
Mexican  cuisine  from  Nacho 
Mamas  on  Jan.  8.  The  event 
was  sponsored  by  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association 
(MAA)  and  was  promoted 
bv  the  MAA  Student 


Advisory  Committee.  Special 
thanks  to  second-year  com- 
mittee members  Rebecca 
Appel,  Morgen  Bernius,  Joe 
Herman  and  Antoine  Jones. 
The  dinner  was  served  in 
the  Courtyard  Cafe  of  the 
student  union. 


Saeed  Eskandari,  Shahrzad  Tabibi  and  Kevin  Poole 


Members  of  the  first-year 
class  participated  in  the  inau- 
gural White  Coat  Ceremony 
in  the  Medical  School 
Teaching  Facility  on 
Saturday,  Dec.  6.  The  pro- 
gram, jointly  sponsored  by 
the  I  Van  s  I  H'fice  and  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association, 
was  designed  to  formally  rec- 
ognize the  entry  of  the  fresh- 
man class  into  the  medical 
profession.  Each  class  mem- 


ber was  introduced  and  fitted 
with  a  white  coat.  Jack 
Gladstein,  associate  dean  of 
Student  and  Minority 
Affairs,  served  as  moderator. 
Speakers  included  School  of 
Medicine  Dean  Donald  E. 
Wilson,  Vice  Dean  Frank 
Calia,  1998  Class  President 
Otha  Myles,  Associate 
Professor  Susan  Wolfsthal, 
and  MAA  President  Murray 
A.  Kalish  73. 
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■Garden  Dining  Now  Open- 
Buffet  Lunch  7  Days  a  Week  $7.95 
Open  7  Days  for  Lunch  &  Dinner 
Free  Valet  Parking 

3811  Canterbury  Road 

Reservations  &  Directions: 

410-366-1484 
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Events 


Reception  for  Student  Phonothon 
Volunteers 


More  than  100  students  vol- 
unteered during  the  fall 
phonothon  in  Davidge  Hall. 
To  express  its  thanks,  the 
Medical  Alumni  Association 
held  a  reception  for  volun- 
teers and  guests  at 
Hightopps  in  Fells  Point  on 
Jan.  29.  The  four-week 
fund-raising  event  netted 
more  than  $500,000  in 
pledges  to  the  annual  fund, 
which  benefits  the  School  of 
Medicine. 


Kristin  Brantley  VI  and  Andrea 
Henry  'VI 
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First-year  medical  students  at  the  phonothon  reception  include  (from  left) 
Vikas  Varma,  Suneel Nagola,  Sam  Dixit,  Greetika  Agrawala,  Han  Lane  ami 
Rachael  Chemikoff. 


Annual  Business  Meeting 

I  In  annual  business  meeting  ol  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association  was  held  on  Thursday,  April  30  at  the 
Engineering  Society  of  Baltimore.  During  the  meeting, 
new  officers  and  board  members  were  elected  and  financial 
information  on  the  Association  was  available. 


Theodore  Woodward's 
Autobiography  Now  Available 

Alumni  and  friends  of  the  School  of  Medicine  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  copy  of  Theodore 
Woodward,  M.D.'s  autobiography  Make  Room  for 
Sentiment  — A  Physician's  Story.  The  book  chronicles 
the  life  of  a  man  who  for  many  has  embodied  the 
academic  and  philosophical  essence  of  the  University 
ol  Maryland  School  ol  Medicine  for  more  than  four 
decades. 

For  an  autographed  copy,  send  a  $25  check  plus  $3 
lor  shipping  and  handling  to: 

The  Medical  Alumni  Association 
522  West  Lombard  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21201-1638 


Students  Feed  the  Needy 


The  Thanksgiving  Feast  for 
the  Needy,  organized  by 
University  medical  students, 
was  held  for  the  eighth  year 
at  the  Booker  T  Washington 
Middle  School.  More  than 
600  West  Baltimore  residents 
were  fed  healthy  Thanksgiv- 
ing meals.  Event  organizers 
included  second-year  medical 
students  Nalini  Yadla,  Sandra 
Sayegh,  Marilyn  Kline, 
Elizabeth  Elliot,  Caren 
Exelbert,  Bidemi  Olaniyi  and 
Valerie  Pate,  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  family  care  track. 
The  feast  was  also  supported 
by  dozens  ol  student  and  lac- 


ulty  organizations  cam- 
puswide.  In  addition,  the 
Asian  Professional  Student 
Association  organized  a  cam- 
puswide  clothing  drive,  the 
American  Medical 
Association-Medical  Student 
Section  collected  canned 
goods,  and  the  American 
Medical  Student  Association 
gathered  hundreds  of  pairs  of 
donated  shoes.  Several  local 
businesses  donated  various 
food  items.  Funding  was  pro 
vided  by  the  Medical  Alumni 
Association,  individuals  and 
area  businesses. 
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SECU's  Home  Equity  Line  of  Credit 

8.50%  APR* 

•  You  don't  pay  closing  costs  -  we  do! * 

•  No  hidden  application  fees 

•  Borrow  for  bill  consolidation,  a  car, 
education,  home  improvements  or 
anything  you'd  like 

•  Borrow  as  little  as  $  1 0,000 

•  Interest  is  generally  tax  deductible 

(consult  your  tax  advisor  for  details) 

Apply  in  a  branch  or  call  410^296^SECU  or  1-800'TRY^SECU 
and  select  Option  "4"  -  ask  for  the  Home  Equity  department. 

*  Annual  Percentage  Rate  (APR).  The  prime  rate  used  to  determine  the  APR  on  SECU's  Home  Equity  Line  of  Credit 
printed  here  was  as  published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  12/13/97.  SECU  will  pay  cbsing  costs  as  a  one-time  offer  only. 


EQUAL  HOUSING 

LENDER 


SECU 


State  Employees  Credit  Union 
of  Maryland,  Incorporated 


UMB  Branch  and  ATM:  1 1  S.  Paca  Street 
Campus  ATM:  Student  Union 


Accounts  insured 

to  $100,000  by 

NCUA 

The  National 
Credit  Union 
Administration. 
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